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District  of  Connecti 
Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1829,  in  fh* 
64th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Charles  A.  Goodrich,  of  the  said  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office 
thp  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit : "  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  on  a  new  plan; 
designed  for  Academies  and  Schools.  By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich, 
Dlustrated  by  Engravings."  In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congresjiof 
the  United  States,  entitled  "an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,, 
by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned." 
And  also  to  an  Act,  entitled,  u  an  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act,  enti- 
tled an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  cop- 
ies rf)f  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies,  during  the  times  Aerein  mentioned,  and  extending  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  aligning,  engraving,  and  etching  his- 
torical and  other  prints."  CHARLES  A.  INGERSOLL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut. 
A  true  copy  of  Record,  examined  and  sealedjfy  me, 

CHARLES  A.4NGERS0LL, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut* 
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P.  CANFIELD — PRINTER. 


PREFACE. 


A  few  years  since,  the  Author  of  the  following  Compend  pub*. 
'  lished  a  small  History  of  the  United  States,  designed  for  Schools, 
x>n  a  new  plan.  The  general  approbation  expressed  in  relation  to 
that  work,  has  induced  him  to  apply  the  plan  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
History,  designed  for  a  similar  use.  The  result  of  this  application 
is  herewith  presented  to  the  public. 

The  Author  is  not  sanguine,  however,  that  the  work  will  meet  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  who  have  been  apprized  of  its  intended 
publication,  and  who  have  kindly  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  Much 
less  probably  can  he  justly  anticipate  the  approbation  of  the  public 
at  large.  Ecclesiastical  History  is  a  peculiar  subject.  It  presents  a 
field  of  great  extent,  and  difficult  to  be  reviewed  within  the  proper 
compass  of  a  school  book.  An  outline,  therefore,  only  could  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  even  this  has  swelled  the  work  beyond  the  original 
intention,  and  in  some  instances,  it  is  feared,  that  the  chain  of  events 
is  not  preserved  as  entire  as  would  be  desirable. 

But  a  source  of  still  greater  anxietyjeraains  yet  to  be  mentioned. . 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  amded,  as  are  the  people  of  all 
Protestant  countries,  into  a  variety  of  religious  denominations.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  jealousies  to  some  extent  should  exist  among 
these  denominations  ;  and  that  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which  af- 
fects to  speak  of  them,  should  meet  with  a  jealous  scrutiny.  This 
scrutiny  may  well  be  expected  in  relation  to  such  a  History,  designed 
for  the  Schools  of  th*  country.  In  these  Schools  the  children  of 
the  several  denominations  meet  promiscuously.  A  work  on  a  reli- 
gious subject  intended  for  general  use,  should  therefore  be  written 
in  view  of  this  important  fact. 

This  fact  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view,  while  pre- 
jjtaring  the  following  sheets.  He  has  aimed  to  treat  every  religious 
denomination  with  candor.  He  has  not  considered  it  his  province 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  ;  nor  to  give  his 
individual  opinion  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  He  has  endeavour- 
ed to  confine  himself  to  fa c/*,  and  to  facts  of  importance.  He  wish- 
es it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  has  aimed  to  treat 
every  denomination  with  a  Christian  spirit ;  and  if  in  the  following 
pages,  there  be  any  departure  from  this,  it  has  not  been  designed. 

The  Author  begs  leave,  not  with  a  view  of  provoking  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  to  the 
following  work.     Suggestions  with  reference  to  errors  which  may 
be  found,  or  to  any  improvements  which  may  be  made  vn  \ix*  ^QtV* 
will  be  thankfully  received. 
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By  some,  the  Author  doubts  not,  the  work  will  appear  not  suffi- 
ciently minute  and  extended.  A  still  larger  class,  it  is  apprehended, 
will  entertain  the  opposite  opinion.  To  both  these  classes  the  Au- 
thor would  reply — that  he  has  followed  the  course,  which  his  judg- 
ment at  the  time  dictated.  How  far  retrenchment  or  enlargement 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  will  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of 
teachers,  who  may  find  occasion  to  use  the  work. 

The  questions  have  been  intentionally  rendered  numerous  and 
minute  ;  it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  books  designed  for 
youthful  minds,  have,  in  this  respect,  generally  been  deficient. 

The  Author  has  only  further  to  express  his  devout  wishes  that  the 
work  may  prove  subservient  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
.  ment  of  the  rising  generation,  and  may  aid  in  some  humble  degree 
in  strengthening  that  kingdom,  a  part  of  whose  history  it  records ; 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  its  partial  and  temporary  misfortunes, 
is  destined  to  spread  over  the  world,  and  to  continue  longer  than  the 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  endure. 

Berlir^July,  1829. 
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CIVIL  AMD  EKLIOIOUI  ST  ATI  OF  THB  WORLD  AT  TBI  BIftTB  OF  CH&IIT. 

Section  1.  At  the  time  Jesus  Christ  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  earth,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church, 
a  great  part  of  the  known  work}  had  become 
subject  io  the  Roman  Empire,  .under ^Augustus 
CeasarJ 

The  Roman  Empire,  at  this  time,  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent object.  ( It  extended  from  the  river  Euphrates  on  the 
East,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  West*    In  length  it  was 
more  than  (3000  miles ;)  and  in  breadth  it  exceeded  2000.  " 
The  whole  included(about  sixteen  millions  of  square  miles.  '* 

This  vast  territory,  which  was  divided'  into  provinces, 
comprised  the  countries  now  called  (Spain,  France,  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea^with  its 
islands  and  colonies.  The  subjects  of  the  empire,  at  this 
period,  have  been  ^estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.^ 

Sect.  2.  (The  state  of  the  world,  at  this  time, 
in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  peace,  civiliza- 

Aole. — The  pupil  will  notice  a  difference  of  type,  both  n  the  text 
and  in  the  questions.  The  larger  type  of  the  text  corresponds  to 
the  larger  type  in  the  questions ;  the  smaller  type  of  the  text  to  the 
smaller  type  in  the  questions. 

Section  1.  To  what  empire  was  a  great  part  of  the 
known  world  subject,  at  tne  birth  of  Christ  ?  Who 
was  emperor  ? 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  What  was  its 
length  ?  breadtli  ?  square  miles  ?  How  was  it  divided  ?  What 
countries  did  it  include  ?    What  was  the  number  of  its  subjects  ? 

Sec.  2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  state  of  tV\fe  yjot\&okv 
respect  to  peace,  civilization,  and  leanimgaXX&Nsfo^ 
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tion,  and  learning^was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.^ 

The  worldy  in  general,  had  not  only  become  subject  to 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  it  was  now  at  peace.  This  wax 
a  state  of  things,  which  had  not  existed  before  for  many 
years,  and  justly  entitled  the  period,  in  which  our  Saviour 
descended  upon  earth,  to  the  character  of(the  pacific  age} 
This  tranquillity  was  indeed  necessary^to  enable  the  min- 
isters of  Christ  to  execute  with  success,  their  sublime  com- 
mission to  the  human  race.} 

\A  degree  of  civilization  also  prevailed,  which  had  not 
before  existed.  Barbarous  tribes  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  laws,  which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  were  the 
best  whicn  human  wisdom  had  devised.  Distant  nations, 
differing  in  language  and  manners',  were  united  in  friendly 
intercourse  J  A  degree  of  literature  was  also  spread  abroad 
in  countries,  which  had  before  lain  under  the  darkest  igno- 
rance. The  Greek  language  was  both  extensively  read 
and  spoken  ;  and  presented  a  medium  to  the  heralds  of  the 
cross,  of  communicating  to  almost  all  nations,  the  doctrines 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach.  m 

Sect.  3. '  The  religious  state  of  the  world 
was  less  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity! (A  dark  and  gloomy  system  of  super- 
atitio/and  idolatry  was  prevailing  among  all 
nations,  except  the  Jewish.  By  means  of  this 
system,  the  human  mind  had  become  exceeding- 
ly debased.  Men  were  poorly  qualified  to 
judge  immediately  of  a  system,  9o  different  as 
was  that  of  Christianity,  and  by  far  too  sensual 
to  embrace,  at  once,  one  so  pure. 

The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  not,  indeed,  en- 
tirely effaced  in  the  heathen  world  ;  bnt  the  knowledge  of 

What  was  the  age  called,  in  which  our  Saviour  appeared  on  earth? 
Why  was  a  state  of  peace  necessary  at  this  time  ?  What  degree  of 
civilization  prevailed  ?  What  is  said  of  literature  ?  What  lan- 
guage was  extensively  read,  and  spoken  ?  What  advantage  arose 
from  this  ? 

Sec.  3.  What  was  the  religious  state  of  the  world  f 
Why  was  it  less  favorable  ? 

Did  the  heathen  world  acknowledge  a  Supreme  being?    Did 
tbmj  acknowledge  the  true  God?    Had  they  mom  Gods  than  one? 
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the  true  God  was  doubtless  lost  Every  heathen  nation  wor- 
shipped "  Jords  many  and  gods  many.11  These  gods  were 
multiplied  without  end.  Every  part  of  creation  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  some  divinity  presiding  over  it  The  earth 
and  air  and  ocean  were  thought  to  be  full  of  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  diverse  from  one  another  in  respect 
to  sex,  and  rank,  and  power.  They,  moreover,  indulged 
the  most  lawless  passions,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  pol- 
luting vices. 

Yet,  to  these  gods,  a  deep  and  universal  homage  was 
paid.  They  were  courted  and  appeased  by  costly  gifts, 
and  honoured  by  rites  and  ceremonies  too  indecent  even  to 
be  named.  Temples,  the  most  magnificent,  were  erected 
to  their  honour,  and  a  roost  expensive  priesthood  maintain- 
ed to  serve  at  their  unhallowed  worship. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  religious  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  when  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth.  The 
knowledge  of  the  pure  and  exalted  character  of  Jehovah 
was  lost.  Human  accountability  was  unknown,  and  holi- 
ness of  life  was  unnamed  and  unconceived  of. 

Sec.  4.  In  respect  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  inhabited  Juaea,  where  Christ  was  born, 
(more  ^correct  notion^)  of  religion  were  enter- 
tained, since(they  possessed  the  Scriptures  of 
ihe  Old  Testament,  from  which  these  notions 
were  derived.) 

Sec.  5.  But  even  among  the  Jews,  the  state 
of  religian(was  exceedingly  low.>  They  in- 
deed still  maintained  the  ancient  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  life  and  spirituality,  the  original 
beauty  and  excellency  of  that  worship,  had  de- 
parted. 

Sec..  6.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Jews  were 

What  wa*  the  character  of  thaw  gods  ?    How  were  they  worship, 
pod,  and  honoured  ? 

Sec,  4.  What  notions  did  the  Jewish  nation  enter- 
tain abotrf  religion  ?  Why  were  their  notions  more 
correct  than  those  of  the  heathen  ? 

Sec.  5.  What,  after  afl,  was  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  Jews  f 

Sep,  6,  ffow  were  the  Jews  divided  at  li&&  faafe1* 
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dividedfinto  several  religious  secty(all  of  which 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Moses,  and 
united  in  the  same  forms  of  worship;  but  they 
were  so  far  separated/by  their  peculiarities,'" as 
to  be  continually  {involved  in  the  most  bitter 
hostilities) 

Sec.  7.  The  most  popular,  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous  of  these  sects,  was  {that  of  the 
Pharisees v*who  derived  their  name  (from  a  He- 
brew word,  which  signifies  to  separate j  because 
they  pretended,  though  very  hypocritically/  to 
uncommon  separation  from  the  world,  and  de~ 
yotedness  to  God.  J 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
From  small  beginnings,  however,  they  had  risen  to  great 
power ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  they  held  the  prin- 
cipal civil  and  religious  offices  in  the  nation. 

In  respect  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  seem  to  have  been  correct.  They  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  angels,  both  good  and  bad ;  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  a  state  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  But  they  also  held  to  the 
traditions  of  their  elders,  which  they  considered  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures.  Nay,  in  many  instances, 
they  explained  the  oracles  of  God  by  these  traditions,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  wholly  to  destroy  their  meaning. 

In  their  religious  practice,  the  Pharisees  pretended  to 
uncommon  strictness.  They  abounded  in  washings,  and 
fastings  and  long  prayers.  They  assumed  great  gravity 
in  dress  and  demeanour,  and  exhibited  no  small  zeal  in  all 
the  forms  of  religion.    Bat,  with  all  their  pretensions,  they 

In  what  respects  did  those  sects  agree  ?    In  what  re- 
spects did  they  differ  T    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

Sec.  7.  Which  was  the  most  popular  of  these  sects  ? 
Whence  did  they  derive  their  name  ?  What  did  they 
pretend  to  ? 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  sect  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  sect 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  ?  In  respect  to  what  doctrines  were  they  cor- 
rect ?  What  d^d  they  consider  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scrip- 
tures ?    What  were  some  of  their  religions  practices  ?    What  ap- 

peanace  did  they  assume  ?    What  wis  their  real  character?    What 

did  oar  £arjour  Ww  tb«A  to.  ? 
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were  noted  for  their  hypocrisy ;  and  by  oar  Saviour  were 
compared  to  whited  sepulchres,  fair  and  wholesome  extern- 
ally, but  foil  of  deformity  and  death  within. 

Sec.  8.  Next  to  the  Pharisees,  |he  Sadducees) 
were  the  most  "powerful  sect.  They  derived 
their  name^from  SadocJ  who  lived  (about  260 
B.  C.X'This  sect  were  infidels.  They  denied 
(the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soulj  and  worshipped  God/only  to 
secure  his  favor,  in  the  present  worlds 

The  Sadducees,  in  point  of  numbers,  fell  much  short  of 
the  Pharisees ;  but  they  embraced  most  of  the  men  of 
rank  and  wealth.  The  system  which  they  adopted  was 
eminently  suited  to  the  licentious  life,  which  they  univer- 
sally followed.  They  adopted  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to  morrow  we  die."  In  their  opposition  to  the 
Son  of  God,  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  bitter  with 
the  Pharisees.  Some  of  the  latter  were  converted  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  but  not  a  single  Sadducee  is  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  as  having  become  a  follow^  of 
Christ 

Sec.  9.  A  third  sect  were  ihelEssenesj who 
took  their  rise  (about  200  years  B.  Cj  They 
derived  their  nameffrom  the  Syriac  verb  Asa,  to 
heal £  flbecause  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
cure  of  diseases,  especially  the  diseases  of  the 
mind^  They  appear  to  have  been  an  order  of 
monks,  who  lived'&ecluded  from  the  world,  and 
practised  great  austerity) 

Sec.  8.  What  sect  stood  next  to  the  Pharisees  ? 
From  whom  did  they  derive  their  name  ?  When  did 
he  live  ?  What  was  the  character  of  this  sect  7  What 
did  they  deny  ?    Why  then  did  they  worship  God  ? 

Were  the  Sadducees  more  or  less  numerous  than  tne  Pharisees  ? 
In  what  respect  were  they  superior  to  the  latter  ?  What  maxim 
did  they  adopt  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  Saviour  ?  Were  any  of 
them  converted  ? 

Sec.  9.    What  was  the  third  sect  called  ?    From 
what  year  did  they  take  their  rise  ?     Whence  did  they 
derive  their  name  1    Why  ?    What  k\nd  e$  ^rawa 
were  they  ?    How  did  they  live  1 

2*        J 
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The  Essenes,  though  they  were  considerably  numerous, 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  they  lived  chiefly  in  retirement.  In  doc- 
trine  they  agreed  with  the  Pharisees,  except  as  to  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  which  they  denied.  They  pretend- 
ed to  have  great  respect  for  the  moral  law ;  but  neglected 
the  ceremonial  institutions  of  Moses. 

In  their  religious  practices  they  observed  a  rigid  auster- 
ity. They  renounced  marriage ;  held  riches  in  contempt ; 
maintained  a  perfect  community  of  goods ;  rejected  orna- 
ments ;'  and  cultivated  great  indifference  to  bodily  pain. 
In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were  more  strict 
than  any  other  sect,  and  in  their  manner  of  life  were 
more  quiet  and  contemplative. 

Sec.  10.  A  fourth  sect  were  thetyerodians) 
who  took  their  name^from  Herod  the  GreatJ  and 
favoured  that  monarch,  in  his  efforts  to  wring 
the  Jews  into  subjection  to  the  Roman  power .J 

A  principal  article  in  the  religious  code  of  this  sect  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  adopt 
the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  heathen,  when  required  to  do 
so  by  those  in  power,  and  also  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  whom 
conquest  had  made  their  master. 

The  Sadducees,  generally,  were  Herodians  ;  the  Phari- 
sees, on  the  contrary,  were  their  bitter  opposers. '  All,  how- 
ever, united  in  hostility  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  that 
system  of  truth,  which  be  promulgated  in  the  world. 

Sec.  11.  Besides  these  sects,  I  various  other 
classes  of  men  are  mentioned,  as  existing  at 
that  time  among  the  Jews,  of  whom  we  shall 

Are  they  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Why  not  ?  With 
whom  did  they  agree  in  doctrine  ?  What  law  did  they  observe  ? 
What  did  they  respect  ?  What  were  some  of  their  religious  prac- 
tices ?    How  did  they  observe  the  Sabbath  ? 

Sec.  10.  What  was  a  fourth  sect  ?  From  whom  did 
they  take  their  name  ?  In  what  respect  did  they  fa- 
vour Herod  ? 

What  customs  did  this  sect  think  it  right  for  the  Jews  to  adopt  ? 
When  ?  Which  generally  belonged  to  the  Herodians,  the  Saddu- 
cees, or  the  Pharisees  ? 

Sec.  11.  What  other  classes  of  men  may  be  men* 
tioned? 
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mention  only/the  Scribes,  Rabbis,  and  Naza- 
rites.  ^ 

The  Scribes  were  a  class  of  men,  originally  employed  to 
record  the  affairs  of  the  king.  At  a  later  period,  they 
transcribed  the  Scriptures,  and  expounded  the  law,  and 
traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  schools,  and  synagogues,  and 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  Jewish  Council.  Besides 
this  name,  they  are  frequently  called  ma  the  New  Testa- 
ment, lawyers,  doctors  of  law,  elders,  counsellors,  rulers, 
and  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat. 

Rabbi,  or  Master,  was  a  title  given  to  men  of  rank  in 
the  state ;  but  especially  to  such  Jewish  doctors,  as  were 
distinguished  for  their  learning.  This  honor  was  greatly 
coveted,  since  it  was  connected  with  no  small  influence  over 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  people.  The  title,  however, 
was  disapproved  of  by  Christ,  who  warned  his  disciples  to 
receive  no  such  distinction  in  the  Church  of  God. 

The  Nazarites  were  those  who  made  a  vow  to  observe  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  purity,  either  for  life,  or  for 
a  limited  time.  During  their  vow,  they  abstained  from 
wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors ;  they  suffered  their  hair 
to  grow  withou}  cutting,  and  were  not  permitted  to  attend  a 
funeral,  or  to  enter  a  house,  defiled  by  a  dead  body.  When 
their  vow  expired,  they  shaved  their  hair  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  burnt  it  on  the  altar. 

Sec.  12.  The  government  of  Judea  was  at 
this  time,  as  it  had  been  for  several  years^in  the 
hands  of  Herod  the  Greati  who  held  it  under 
the  Emperor  of  Rome.  /  Herod  was  a  monster 
of  cruelty/  who  despised  both  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion and  their  laws,  and  appeared  to  delight  in 
the  oppression  and  degradation  of  that  ancient, 

What  was  originally  the  business  of  the  Scribes  ?  What  did 
they  do  at  a  later  period  ?  What  other  names  have  they  in  the  New 
Testament  ? 

To  whom  was  the  title  Rabbi  given  ?  Why  was  this  title  greatly 
coveted  ?    Was  it  approved  of  by  Christ  ? 

Who  were  the  Nazarites  ?  During  their  vow,  what  were  they 
not  permitted  to  do  ?  What  did  they  do  when  their  vow  had  ex- 
pired ? 

Sec.  12  In  whose  hands  was  the  government  of 
Judea,  at  this  time  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Her* 
od  1    How  did  he  treat  the  Jewi  1    YT  V»u  &&  \&  $fe\ 
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and  once  honoured  nation^  His  death  occur- 
redithe  year  following  the  forth  of  the  Saviour,  / 
havmg  reigned  thirty-seven  years. 

Herod  left  his  dominions  to  his  three  sons :  his  kingdom 
to  Archelaus;  Gaulonites,  Trachonites  and  Batanea  to 
Philip ;  Galilee  and  Parea  to  Herod  Antipas. 

Archelaus,  in  disposition,  strongly  resembled  his  father. 
Such  was  his  violence  and  tyranny,  that  the  Jews  preferred 
charges  against  him  to  the  Emperor,  who  banished  him  to 
Vienna  in  France,  where  he  died.  During  his  reign,  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  returned  from  Egypt,  with  the  young  child 
Jesus;  but,  hearing  that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  in  the  room  of  Herod,  they  were  afraid  to 
go  thither.  On  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Judea  was  divi- 
ded among  several  Roman  go?ernours,  of  whom  Pontius 
Pilate  was  one. 

Of  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonites,  little 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  the  reign  of 
Herod  Antipas,  John  the  Baptist  lost  his  life,  for  reproving 
that  monarch  for  his  iniquity. 

We  shall  only  add  respecting  the  family  of  Herod  the 
Great,  that  a  grandson  of  his,  by  the  name  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  reigned  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  was 
he  who  ordered  James  to  be  murdered,  and  Peter  to  be  ap- 
prehended. His  own  death  followed  not  long  after,  being 
smitten  of  heaven  by  a  disease,  which  no  skill  could  cure, 
and  the  torments  of  w^hich  no  means  could  alleviate. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of 
the  Jews,  in  respect  both  to  religion  and  civil 
prosperity^  Ihere  were  some  in  the  nation,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  pietyj  and  who 
were  anxiously  looking  {for  the  coming  of  the 
long  promised  Messiah.  } 

To  whom  did  Herod  leave  his  dominions  ?  What  part  did  Ar- 
chelaus have ?  What  part  Philip?  What  part  Herod  Antipas? 
What  was  the  character  of  Archelaus  ?  Why  was  he  banished  ? 
Where  ?  What  is  said  of  Joseph  and  Mary  during  his  reign  ?  On 
his  death,  how  was  Judea  divided?  Who  was  one  of  these  govern - 
ours  ?  What  is  said  of  Philip  ?  What  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  Antipas?  Who  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great? 
When  did  he  reign  ?  Who  was  murdered  by  his  order,  and  who 
A/prehended  ?    What  can  you  say  of  his  death  ? 

Sec.  13.  Were  there  no  pious  persons  «moi\g  the 
Jews  at  this  time  ?     What  were  they  \qqVay\%  fox  1 
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The  mtai  of  the  pedple,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  remark,  were  indeed  expecting  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour ;  bat  they,  looked  only  for  a  temporal  prince,  who 
should  deliver  them  from  Roman  bondage.  Y/et,  there 
were  others,  whose  views  were  more  scriptural,  and  more 
exalted.  We  read  of  good  old  Simeon,  and  pious  Anna, 
who,  with  others,  were  daily  visiting  the  temple,  "  waiting 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'1  At  length,  the  prayers  and 
wishes  of  snch  were  answered.  The  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled. The  long  night  of  darkness  and  superstition  pass- 
ed  by,  and  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  reveal- 
ed, to  enlighten  the  nations,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church— a  kingdom 
against  which'  the  gates  of  Hell  have  not,  and  shall  not 
prevail 

Were  not  the  mats  of  the  Jewe  expecting  a  Saviour  ?  What 
Jdttdof  Saviour?  Who  appear  to  have  entertained  more  scriptural 
viawa?    What  did  these  latter  do ? 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  MAT  BX  DIVI- 
DED (INTO  EIGHT  PERIODS.    I 

Period  First. 

Extendsffrom  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
his  death,  A.  D.  34  J   This  is  the  period  of  the 
(Life  of  Christ.*) 

Observation.  Although  the  Christian  Church  appears 
obt  to  have  been  organized,  until  after  the  death  of  Christ : 
yet,  as  a  history  of  that  Church  seems  properly  to  embrace 
an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  its  Divine  Founder, 
we  have  ventured  to  speak  of  it,  as  commencing  at  the  date 
of  his  nativity. 

Period  Second. 

'Extends  from  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
A.  D.  34,  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
A.  D.  70:>  This  is  the  period  oA  the  Labours  of 

the  Apostles*  / 

•  » 

Period  Third. 

Extends  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
A.  D.  70,  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine  A.  D. 
306.    This  is  the  period  of  Persecution. 

Period  Fourth. 
Extends   from  the  Reign  of  Constantine 
A.  D.  306,  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Suprem- 

•        . 

Into  how  many  periods  may  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  be  divided  ?    What  is  the  extent  of 
Period  first  ?    What  is  this  period  called  ?    Bepeat 
JAese  questions  on  the  other  period*. 
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acy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  A.  D.  606.  This 
is  the  period  of  the^DecUne  of  Paganism; 

Period  Fifth* 
Extends  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Su- 
premacy of  the  Romafl  Pontiff  A.  D.  606,  to 
the  First  Crusade  A.  D.  1095.    This  is  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahometan  Imposture. 

-  Period  Sixth. 

\vExtends  from  the  First  Crusade  A.  D.  1095, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  by 
Luther  A.  D.  1517-1  cThis  is  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  Papal  Schism.) 

m  Period  Seventh. 

'Extends  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation A.  D.  1517,  to  the  Peace  of  Religion 
^concluded  at  Augsburg,  A.  D.  1555.  ■  This  is 
Ithe  period  of  the  Reformation. ' 

Period  Eighth. 
Extends  from  the  Peace  of  Religion,  A.  D. 
1555,  to  the  present  time,'   This  is  the  period 
of  the  Puritans. 
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Sec.  1.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 

dated,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  in  the 
1 26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cesar; 
'Emperor  of  Rome,  four  years  before  the  date 
commonly  assigned  for  the  Christian  era. 

The  birth  place  of  Christ  was  Bethlehem,  a  small  town 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  His 
mother  was  a  "  virgin  espoused  to  a  man,  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  the  virgin's  name  was 
Mary."  His  early  infancy  was  spent  in  Egypt,  whither 
his  parents  fled  to  avoid  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Herod, 
at  that  time  king  of  Judea,  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
he  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  until  his  entrance  upon  his  public 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  period  of  the  life  of  Christ  7 
Sec.  1-  When  did  the  birth  of  Christ  take  place  ? 

Win™  wan  Christ  iinrn'r  Who  vu  hia  mother  i  Whohiirejra- 
tod  father.'  in  uliat  country  wu  his  infancy  ifeni?  Yftq&i&tim 
parents  See  to  [Jist  country  ?     Where  did  \m  4«oM  iSVe^u*  leVjiin1. 
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ministry.  From  this  place,  it  the  age  of  twelve,  he  paid 
his  memorable  visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  returning  from  which, 
be  lived  with  his  parents,  and  followed  the  humble  occu- 
pation of  his  father. 

Sec.  2.  The  great  object  of  Christ  in  coming 
into  the  world,  was  |o  place  the  Church  upon 
a  new  establishment,  upon  which  it  should 
finally  embrace  all  nations,  and  increase  in 
glory  to  the  end  of  time.) 

There  never  has  existed  but  one  Church  in  the  world  ; 
but  its  circumstances  have  varied  at  different  periods. 
Before  Moses,  we  know  little  of  its  condition.  It  was  then 
probably  in  an  unimbodied  form.  From  Moses  to  Christ, 
it  existed  in  an  organized  state,  and  became  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  ordinances. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  Christ  designed  to  abolish, 
and  to  introduce  a  still  better  one.    The  Church  was  now 
to  embrac^all  nations ;  before,  it  had  embraced  only  the 
Jews.     It^vorship  was  to  be  far  more  simple ;  its  rites  to 
be  less  burdensome ;  its  privileges  to  be  greatly  enlarged, 
i  and  its  doctrines  more  clearly  exhibited.     In  short,  Christ 
I  designed  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom — a   Christian 
\Church,  which  should  ultimately  fill  the  earth,  and  contin- 
ue as  long  as  time  should  last. 

Sec.  3.  The  speedy  appearance  of  Christ  on 
this  intended  work,  was  announced  to  the  Jew- 
jJT  ish  nation  by  John  the  Baptist*  about  two  years,  ; 
'  before  that  event  actually  took  place. 

How  long  ?  Where  did  he  go,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  ? 
After  his  return,  with  whom  did  he  live,  and  what  occupation  did  he 
follow  ?  

Sec.  2.'  What  was  the  object  of  Christ,  in  coming 
into  the  world  ? 

How  many  Churches  have  existed  in  the  world  ?  Before  Moses 
what  was  its  condition  ?  What  was  its  form  ?  What  can  you  say 
of  it  from  Moses  to  Christ  ?  What  did  Christ  do  with  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  ?  What  did  he  introduce  instead  of  that  dispensation  ? 
What  was  the  Church  now  to  embrace  ?  What  had  it  embraced 
before  ?  What  alteration  was  to  take  place  as  to  its  worship  ?  as  to 
its  rites  ?  as  to  its  privileges  ?  as  to  its  doctrines  ?  What  was  the 
Church  now  to  be  called  ?  What  should  be  its  final  extent  ?  How 
long  to  continue  ? 

Sec.  3.  Who  announced  the  coming  of   CVxrv&A 
How  long  before  his  appearance  1 

3 
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John  was  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  agreeably,  to  an  an- 
cient custom  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  who,  when  entering 
upon  an  expedition,  sent  messengers  to  announce  their  ap- 
proach, and  prepare  for  their  reception.  That  Christ 
should  be  preceded  by  such  a  messenger  had  long  before 
been  predicted  by  a  prophet  of  God  ;  who  had  spoken  of 
John,  as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  testimony  which 
John  bore  to  the  character  of  his  divine  master  was  the 
most  honourable  that  can  be  conceived. 

Sec.  4/ At  the  age  of  thirty^  Christ  made  his 
first  appearance  to  Johnson  the  banks  of  the 
river  J  ordan)  wherejhe  was  now  baptized^  by 
which  he  was  ^solemnly  inaugurated  in  effice.'J 

Jesus  had  indeea  no  need  to  be  baptized  as  a  sinner,  for 
he  was  holy ;  nor  to  receive  an  emblem  of  regeneration, 
for  he  needed  no  change  of  heart ;  nor  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Christian  Church,  for  he  was  appointed  itsAead.  But 
the  object  of  his  being  baptized  was  to  be  legally  and 
solemnly  consecrated  as  High  Priest.  Under  the  law,  the 
priests  were  consecrated  to  their  office  by  baptism,  and 
anointing  with  oil.  Instead  of  the  oil,  he  was  baptized 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  "  the  heavens  were  opened  and 
the  spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon 

him" 

Sec.  5.  Being  thus  inducted  into  office,  [he 

now  chose  twelve  men  as  his  disciples^ whom 

he  named'apost les.  J  These  he  selected  as  the 

?  witnesses  of  all  that  he  should  do,  and  teach/ 

According  to  what  custom,  was  John  a  forerunner  of  Christ  ? 
By  whom  was  he  prophesied  of?  In  what  language  ?  What  testi- 
mony did  John  bear  of  Christ  ? 

Sec.  4.  What  was  the  age  of  Christ,  when  he  made 
his  appearance  to  John ;  Where  ?  What  rite  did  he 
receive?    Why? 

Why  did  not  Jesus  need  to  he  baptized  as  a  sinner  ?  Why  did 
he  not  need  to  receive  an  emblem  of  regeneration  ?  Why  not  to  be 
received  into  the  Church  ?  What  was  the  object  then  of  his  bap* 
tism  ?  How  were  the  priests  under  the  law  consecrated  to  their 
office  ?  Instead  of  the  oil,  with  what  was  Christ  baptized  ?  What 
jtezt  proves  this  ? 

Sec.  5.  On  his  induction  into  office,  what  did  Christ 
do  t  What  did  he  call  his  twelve  dura^tart  WlaX  <&■> 
Jed  had  he  in  selecting  apostles  1 
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and  to  beconfe,  after  his  death,  the  heralds  of 
his  doctrines,  and  the  organizers  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  already  observed,  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  been  organized  during  the  life  of  Christ. 
He  designed  only  to  ptepare  the  way.  He  abolished  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  disci- 
pies  such  things,  as  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  Christian  > 
Church.  He  introduced  a  new  ministry  ;  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  the  room  of  the  Jewish  feasts;  baptism  in  the 
room  of  circumcision ;  and  spiritual  worship  in  every 
place,  and  at  any  time,  in  the  room  of  the  carnal  ordin- 
ances and  burdensome  rites,  which  were  observed  only  at 
Jerusalem. 

Sec.  6.  The  public  ministry  of  Christ  con- 
tinued/ for  the  spaee  of  three  years,  or  three 
years  and  a  haffl  during  which,  he  was  chiefly 
/  employed(in  instructing  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  in  preach- 
ing to  them  andi  others  his  doctrines ;  and  in 
relieving  the  wants,  and  healing  the  infirmities 
of  merf. 

The  doctrines  which  Christ  taught  related  to  the  nature 
Und  perfections  of  God  ;  to  the  sinfulness  and  miserable 
condition  of  man ;  to  his  own  character  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  promised  Messiah ;  to  the  atonement  which  he 
should  accomplish  by  his  death  ;  to  justification  by  faith ; 
to  repentance,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  obedience ;  to  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  to  a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments. 

These  were  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system — 
doctrines  which  he  commissioned  his  disciples  to  preach 
through  the  world  ;  and  which  the  Christian  Church  was 
required  to  maintain  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  were  chiefly  of  a 
benevolent  kind;  but  they  had  a  still   higher  object  than 

Was  the  Christian  Church  organized  during  the  life  of  Christ  ? 
What  Church  did  he  abolish  ?     What  did  he  introduce  ? 

Sec.  6.  How  long  did  the  ministry  of  Christ  con 
timie  ?     How  did  he  employ  himself  during  this  time  t 

What  doctrines  did  he  teach  ?    Whom  did  he  comnnssioTL  \fc 
preach  these  doctrines  ?    What  was  the  character  of  \he  vura&tti 
which  Christ  wrought?    If  hat  higher  object  bad  tiiej  \htmmi\ 
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• 
the  relief  which  was  effected  by  them.    Thej  were  de- 
signed to  prove  his  divine  mission ;  and  were  often  appeal- 
ed to  with  the  strongest  confidence  for  this  purpose.     Well 
might  he  appeal  to  them  ;  for  they  were  performed  under 
circumstances  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  deception. 
They  were  performed  at  his  word,  and  in  an  instant ; 
on  persons,  too,  both  near  and  at  a  distance  ;  they  were 
done  by  him  in  the  most  public  and  open  manner  ;  in 
cities,  in  villages  ;  in  synagogues ;  in  the  public  streets  ; 
in   the  high  ways  ;  in  the  field ;  and  in  the  wilderness. 
They-  were  performed   on    Jews  and    Gentiles ;  before 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  rulers  of  the  synagogues  ;  not 
only  when  he  was  attended  by  few  persons  ;  but  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  multitudes  ;  not  merely  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends,  but  before  his  implacable  enemies.     Thus, 
they  invited  the   strictest  examination.    They  evinced  a 
power  which  could  come  only  from  God,  and  bespoke  a 
benevolence,  which  could  be  nothing  short  of  divine. 
.    Such  was  the  authority  with  which  he  was  clothed,  and 
such  was  the  evidence  of  his  divine  commission,  who  came 
to  set  aside  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  Jewish  Church,  to  found  a  Church,  which 
should   embrace  Jew  and  Gentile,   bond  and  free;  and 
against  the  ultimate  increase  and  glory  of  which,  not  even 
the  gates  of  hell  should  be  suffered  to  prevail. 

Sec.  7.  The  ministry  of  Christ,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  unwonted  zeal  and  perseverance, 
fjvas  attended  with  comparatively  little  success./ 
As  a  nation,  the  Jews  rejected  him  as  the 
Messiah)  and  through  their  instrumentality,  he 
finished  nis  eventful  life  under  the  tortures  of 
crucifixion.  (This  event  occurred  in  the  18th 
year  of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus 
Cesar«J 

From  the  testimony  of  ancient  historians  we  learn,  that 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  appeaVing,  the  Jews  were  anx- 

How  were  these  miracles  performed  ?  In  what  places  were  they 
performed  ?  On  whom  ?  In  whose  presence  ?  What  did  thest 
miracles  prove? 

Sec.  7.  What  success  had  Christ  in  his  preaching  T 

By  whom  was  he  rejected  ?    When  was  he  crucified  ? 

In  whose  reign  did  this  take  place  \ 
Were  not  the  Jews  Jooking  for  ttottUmh^  ibwX  ^»  ^axaaV* 
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iously  looking  for  him,  as  the  great  deliverer  and  chief  or- 
nament of  their  nation.  But  in  the  humble  appearance  of 
Jesus,  the  Jews  saw  nothing  which  corresponded  to  their 
expectations.  In  the  Messiah  they  looked  for  a  temporal 
prince,  the  splendour  of  whose  court  should  answer  to 
their  admiration  of  worldly  pomp,  and  who  should  make 
their  nation  the  centre  of  universal  monarchy. 

The  doctrines,  too,  which  Christ  taught  were  little  suited 
to  the  taste  of  this  bigoted  people.  Being  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  the  covenant  people  of  God,  they  imagin- 
ed that  they  enjoyed  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  divine  favour. 
This  claim  they  supposed  could  not  be  forfeited,  and  could 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  people  on  earth. 
.  These  mistakes  were  the  result  of  prejudice,  and  vain 
glory.  Yet  they  laid  the  foundation  of  charges  against  the 
son  of  God,  which  though  manifestly  false,  issued  in  a  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  the  nation,  for  his  death.  According- 
ly, after  having  been  declared  an  imposter,  a  blasphemer, 
and  an  usurper — after  having  suffered  the  most  bitter  re- 
proaches and  shameful  indignities,  he  was  brought  to  the 
cross,  upon  which,  under  its  agonies,  he  shortly  after  ex- 
pired. 

Sec.  8.  The  death  of  Christ  wasjapparent- 
\y  a  signal  triumphjto  his  enemies,  and  as  sig- 
nal a  defeatjto  all  his  followers.  The  hopes 
of  the  latter  appear  for  a  short  time  to  have 
been  blasted ;  friot  knowing  the  power  of  God, 
nor  fully  comprehending  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Divine  plan  that  he  should^ufFer,  and  after- 
wards be  raised  from  the  dead  J 

Christ  had,  indeed,  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection  to 
his  followers ;  and  this  intelligence  had  been  communica- 
ted to  the  Jews  at  large.  The  former  anticipated,  though 
faintly,  perhaps,  this  glorious  event ;  but  the  latter  believ- 
ed it  not.  They  only  feared  that  his  disciples  might  steal 
his  body,  and  pretend  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
They  therefore  sealed  his  sepulchre,  and  round  it  stationed 
a  guard,  until  the  day  should  pass,  on  which  his  resurrec- 
tion  was  predicted   to  take  place.     But  neither  the  pru- 

made  his  appearance  ?    Why  then  did  they  reject  him  ? 

Sec.  8.  How  did  the  enemies  of  Christ  regard  hut 
death?  How  did  his  followers  regard  it  1   vftxy  && 
the  latter  despond  1 

3# 
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4ence,  nor  the  power  of  his  enemies  could  prevent  an 
event,  which  was  connected  with  the  salvation  of  millions 
of  the  sons  of  men.  The  third  day  at  length  arrived  ;  the 
appointed  hour  and  moment  came,  and  God  raised  him 

FROM   THE    DEAD. 

=—    -  .nil.  ■  i     ■        i  I  ll  -llj     I *~ 

What  fears  had  the  enemies  of  Christ  after  his  death  ?  What  did 
thej  do  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  stealing  his  bod/  ?  Did  their 
precautions  have  the  desired  effect  ? 


-c 
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Sect.  1.  The  resurrection  of  Christ(A.  D. 
34,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  - 
Cesar,'  emperor  of  Rome)  an  event  clearly 
predicted  in  ancient  prophecy,  and  often  fore- 
told by  himself,  took  place  pn  the  third  day 
after  his  crucifixion.}  * 

Of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  resurrection  the  apos- 
tles were  witnesses,  and  they  were  in  every  respect  quali- 
fied to  substantiate  the  fact.  He  was  seen  by  them,  and 
others  of  his  followers,  alire  after  his  crucifixion.  It  was 
not  one  person,  but  many  who  saw  him.  They  saw  hirn 
not  only  separately  but  together;  not  only  by  night,  but 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  period  of  the   labours 
of  the  apostles? 

Sec.  1.  In  what  year  did  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
take  place  ?    On  what  day  ?    In  whose  TChb^ 

Who  wen  witnesseu  of  the  truth,  and  certainty  of  \ua  i^sartw.- 
tivn .'  What  circumat&ace  cnn  you  mention,  whicVt  ■V.Q'ivi  w&.- 
riact  at,  that  they  wen  not  raisUken  ? 
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by  day  ;  not  at  a  distance,  but  near ;  not  once,  but  sereraf 
times.  They  not  only  saw  him,  but  touched  him,  conver- 
sed with  him,  ate  with  him,  and  even  examined  his  person, 
to  remove  their  doubts. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  expiration  o^f40  days  from 
his  resurrection*  having(instructed  his  disciples 
to  wait  at  Jerusalem  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  then  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations^ 
he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  where,  while 
blessing  them,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud 
receiving  him  out  of  their  sight. 

Sec.  3..  Ten  days  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  fifty  from  his  crucifixionJthe  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  fulfilled.}  <Py  this 
.  effusion,  the  Apostles  were  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  speaking  many  languages, 
of  which  before  they  had  no  knowledge ;  and 
at  the  same  time  were  inspired  with  a  zeal  in 
their  masters  cause,  to  which  before  they  had 
been  strangers^ 

The  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  on 
this  occasion,  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind.  A  flood 
of  light  seems  to  have  broken  in  upon  them,at  once.  Their 
remaining  doubts  and  prejudices  were  removed ;  their 
misapprehensions  were  rectified,  and  their  views  conform- 
ed to  the  scope  of  the  doctrines,  which  had  been  taught  by 
Christ. 

It  is  manifest,  also,  that  they  'were  endued  with  unwon- 
ted ztal  and  fortitude.  On  several  occasions,  whrlo 
Christ  was  with  them,  they  had  exhibited  no  small  degree 
of  listlessness  and  timidity.  At  the  time  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, they  had  all  forsaken  him,  and  fled.  Even  the  intrepid 
Peter  denied  that  he  knew  him.  But,  from  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, it  appeared,  that  they  felt  no  weariness,  and  feared 
no  dangers. 

The  gift  of  tongues,  or  the  power  of  speaking  different 
languages,  thus  imparted  to  the  apostles,  was  not  less  im- 

Sec.  2.  When  did  his  ascension  take  place  ?     What 
did  he  tell  his  disciples  before  he  was  taken  away  T 
Sec.  3.  What  took  place  ten  days  aftsx  VA&  mm. 
aon  f    What  was  the  effect  of  ti»  taicBift.  ol  fat 
Holy  Spirit  1 
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portant,  than  extraordinary.  With  this  facility,  they  wort 
at  once  prepared,  without  the  labour  of  study,  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  different  nations,  to  whom 
they  might  be  sent. 

Sec.  4.  A  rumour  of  this  stupendous  mira- 
cle getting  abroad  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
la  multitude  of  Jews,  with  others  from  various 
nations,  then  visiting  the  metropolis,  were  soon 
collected  on  the  spot  J  To  these/fPeter  explain- 
ed the  mystery,  bj^jlelaring  it  to  be  effected  by 
the  mighty  power  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they 
had  wickedly  slain./  The  explanation,  and  the 
charge  being  accompanied  to  their  consciences 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  led  I  to  the  Very  sudden 
conversion  ofl(3000  souls)  who  were  fprthwith 
baptized.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
gathering,  or(prganization  of  the  first  Christian 

Church  in  the  world  J 

To  those  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  crucifixion,  nothing 
could  have  appeared  more  astonishing  than  the  miracle 
above  mentioned.  So  unaccountable  was  it  to  some,  that 
they  ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of  wine.  A  slander  so  weak 
and  perverse,  was  met  with  becoming  zeal  by  Peter,  and 
the  honor  of  his  master  rescued  from  reproach.  From  the 
manner  of  Peter,  on  this  occasion,  ministers  may  learn, 
with  what  point  they  should  at  least  sometimes  address  the 
conscience,  and  from  the  distress  produced  in  the  heaits  of 
these  sinners  may  be  perceived  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
and  what  is  the  usual  method  which  he  takes  in  bringing 
them  to  repentance. 

Sec.  5.  Shortly  after  the  above  miracle/JLhe 

Sec.  4.  What  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  when  the 
news  of  this  miracle  was  spread  abroad  ?  Who  ex- 
plained the  miracle  to  the  multitude  ?  What  did  Pe- 
ter say  ?  How  many  were  converted  ?  What  took 
place  upon  their  conversion  ? 

How  did  some  account  for  this  miracle  ?  Who  repelled  the  slan- 
der ?  What  does  the  manner  of  Peter  at  that  time  teach  ministers 
now? 

See.  5.  What  miracles  soon  followed  ftvfi  de*&£X&  q!t 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?    To  what  did  it  lead  1 
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healing  of  a  poor  cripple^  accompanied  by  a 
second  discourse  from  Peter,  ledAo  the  conver- 
sion  of  about  5000,  who  in  turn  were  added  to 
the  Church*) 

Sec.  6.  This  rapid  increase  of  the  followers 
of  Christ^greatly  alarmed  the  Priests  and  Sad- 
duceesjthe  latter  of  whom  had,  at  this  time,  the 
chief  sway  in  the  Jewish  state.  Hence,(they 
seized  the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  and 
committed  them  to  prison}  The  next  day,  be- 
ing brought  before  the  ISanhedrim,  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  Peter  /were  so  bold,  that 
it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  prosecute  the  sub-  • 
ject  any  further)  so ^the  apostles  were  dismis- 
sed, with  a  strict  injunction,  not  to  teach  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.} 

Sec.  7.  This  injunction,  however,  had  not 
its  designed  effect  upon  the  apostles ;  for^  in- 
stead of  being  intimidated,  they  aU  continued 
boldly  to  proclaim  Christ  and  him  crucified^ 

Sec.  8.  Fired  with  indignation,  at  their  bold- 
ness^ the  enemies  of  religion  at  length  seized 
the  whole  company  of  the  apostles,  and  con- 
fined them  in  the  common  prison.}  From  this, 
however^  they  were  miraculously  released  in 
the  night,  and  to  the  amazement  and  confu- 
sion of  their  enemies^were  found  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  temple,  teaching  the  people^ 

Sec.  6.  What  effect  had  this  increase  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ?  What 
did  they  do  with  the  apostles  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
conduct  of  Peter  at  this  time  ?  What  was  its  effects 
upon  their  enemies  ? 

Sec.  7.  Did  the  apostles  observe  silence,  according 
to  the  injunction  ? 
Sec.  8.  What  was  now  done  \rith  all  the  apostles  ? 
How  were  they  delivered  1    Waste  ^to&c  cpfisatat 
£nd  them  1 
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The  efforts  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  destroy  the 
cause  of  Christianity  were  strenuous  and  unremitted ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  made  to  little  purpose.  Opposition 
served  only  to  enkindle  a  higher  ardour,  in  the  breasts  of 
the  apostles.  Stripes  and  imprisonment  had  no  effect  to 
subdue  them.  From  the  prison,  the  council,  the  scourge, 
they  departed  "  rejoicings"  and  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in 
every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ.  Nor  were  their  labors  in  vain.  Converts  multipli- 
ed greatly  in  Jerusalem,  and  many  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.  The  spiritual  edifice,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
apostles  were  employed,1  rested  on  a  foundation,  which  the 
powers  of  earth  could  not  move. 

Sec.  9.  At  this  interesting  period,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church  requiring  the  insti- 
tution of  (the  office  of  Deacon^  the  apostles, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  created 
the  office,  and  the  church  proceeded  to  appoint 
a  convenient  number,  from  their  body,  to  fill  it. 

The  occasion  which  fed  to  the  institution  of  this  office 
was  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  Grecian  converts, 
because  their  widows  did  not  receive  a  competent  supply 
of  food,  from  the  common  stock.  Hitherto,  the  distribu- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  apostles,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion. But,  finding  it  difficult  thus  to  superintend  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  the  Church,  the  apostles  relinquished 
these  to  officers  appointed  particularly  for  this  purpose. 

The  office  of  deacon  thus  instituted,  was  designed  to  be 
perpetual ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  existed  in  all  periods  of 
the  Church.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  it  seems  to  have  been  united  with  that  of  a 
higher  and  more  sacred  order.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  in  the  same  place  is  called  an  evangelist,  but  the 
office  of  deacon  itself  seems  to  be  distinct,  and  separate 
from  that  of  the  pastor. 

Did  the  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  appear  to  injure  tha 
cause  of  Christianity  ?  On  the  contrary  what  effect  had  stripes  and 
imprisonments,  and  the  like  ? 

Sec.  9.  What  office  about  this  time  was  instituted  in 
the  Church  ? 

What  was  the  occasion  of  appointing  deacons  ?    Who  \v*A\fetat* 
this  distributed  food  from  the  common  stock  ?    "Waa\ha  crfta*  <& 
deacon  designed  to  be  perpetual  ?    Was  it  ever  united,  ^n^  wj 
other  otice?    Should  it  6*  distinct  ? 
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Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  none  of  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Christ  had  as  yet  been  called  to  suf- 
fer death,  for  his  name.  JBut£near  the  end  of 
the  year  35/  Stephen,  a  man  pre-eminent  for 
his  pietyi  was  furiously  attacked,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  aefending  his  doctrines,  dragged  out 
of  the  city  and  stoned  to  death. 

Stephen,  who  was  thus  called  to  lead  in  the  "  noble  com* 
pany  of  martyrs/'  was  a  deacon  in  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem. He  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  than 
his  piety.  His  defence  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  the 
primitive  disciples  of  Christ. 

Sec.  11.  On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  storm 
of  persecution  became  so  violent,  that  the  dis- 
ciples, with  many  members  of  the  Church,|fled 
to  other  cities  of  Judea,  and  also  to  Samaria,/ 
but  wherever  they  wentUthey  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  with  great  success.) 

The  persecution  which  arose  at  the  death  of  Stephen 
continued,  it  is  thought,  about  four  years.  Calamitous  as 
it  must  then  have  appeared  to  the  infant  cause  or  the 
Church,  it  became,  under  the  direction  of  its  supreme  head, 
the  direct  means  of  promoting  its  progress.  By  the  dis- 
persion of  the  disciples,  the  Gospel  was  published  abroad. 
The  preaching  of  Philip  in  thetSty  of  Samaria  is  particu- 
larly mentioned ;  and  such  was  his  success,  that  shdrtly 
afterwards,  two  of  the  apostles  formed  in  that  place  the 
second  Christian  Church  in  the  world. 

Sec.  12.  The  year  36  was  marked  by  an 

See.  10.  Who  was  the  first  Martyr  ?  In  what  year 
did  he  suffer  ? 

Who  was  Stephen  ?    For  what  was  he  distinguished  ? 

Sec.  11.  What  became  of  the  disciples  duringthe 
persecution,  following  the  death  of  Stephen  ?  What 
did  they  do  in  their  flight  ? 

How  long  did  the  persecution  last  ?    Was  it  an  injury,  or  a  bene* 
£i  to  the  Church  ?  * 

&c.  12.  What  remarkable  event  owme^  \a  tat 
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event  most  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
rising  cause.  This  was(the  miraculous  con- 
version of  Saul,  the  persecutor)  while  {on  a 
journey  to  Damascus^  to  exterminate  such  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  as  had  taken  refuge  in 


STOM.NG   STEPlIUa 


The  first  mention  made  of  Saul  is  at  the  trial  of  Ste- 
phen, on  which  occasion,  though  a  young  man,  lie  was  ac- 
tive in  putting  him  to  death.  He  was  a  native  ot'  Tardus, 
Lite  chief  city  or  the  province  of  I  ilicia,  and  had  come 
in  Jerusalem  to  pursue  bis  studies  under  Gamaliel,  a  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  Jewish  law. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  he  appears  to  have  mure  zeal- 
ously enlisted  himself  against  the  Church,  and  began  to 
enter  into  private  houses  and  into  synagogues,  from  which 
he  dragged  the  members  of  the  Church  to  prison,  and  cictt 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme. 

Shortly  a(fcer  this,  hearing  that  some  of  the  followers  oi 
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year  30?     Where 

was  Saul  going  ?     For  w  ha 

When  do  wo  first  lien 

of  Saul?     Who  was  lie.  ?     Vi\\$ 
asA:sftmiIi:r-t  afler  the  dmi'tt  >A" 
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Christ  bad  taken  refuge  in  Damascus,  he  commenced  a 
journey  thither,  to  seize  and  bring  to  Jerusalem,  such  her- 
etics as  he  might  find  there. 

About  noon,  one  day,  Saul  and  his  companions  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  when  suddenly,  Christ  appeared' 
to  him  in  the  way;  and  so  great  was  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounded the  Redeemer,  that  Saul  fell  on  the  earth.  Here 
as  he  lay,  Jesus,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  his  very  son  I,, 
demanded  why  he  could  persecute  him.  Astonished 
and  bewildered,  the  persecutor  inquired,  "  Who  art  thote 
Lord  ?"  To  which  venquiry  a  voice  from  the  incumbent 
cloud  of  glory  replied,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest.1'  Strong  as  had  been  the  opposition  of  this  bitter- 
est foe,  and  murderous  as  were  his  intentions,  the  victory 
of  Christ  over  him  was  complete.  He  became  a  willing 
captive — a  champion  of  that  cause  which  he  had  so  much 
despised,  and  the  cordial  friend  of  that  Redeemer,  whose 
followers  he  was  now  pursuing  to  destroy. 

Sec.  13.  The  conversion  of  Saul,  who  from 
this  time  appears  to  have  been  called  Paul, 
being  thus  accomplished,  he  preached  for  a 
short  seasQi^in  the  city  of  Damascus^  Whence 
he  went  v  into  Arabia j  where  haviflg  abode 
nearly  three  years,  Ke  returned/about  A.  D. 
40  to  Damascus. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  Paul  was  employed, 
during  his  residence  in  Arabia,  the  inspired  historian  is  si* 
lent.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  however,  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  His  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Judea,  while  the  storm  of  persecution  was  ra- 
ging, seemed  a  measure  of  prudence,  since  he  had  become 
particularly  obnoxious  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  by 
espousing  the  cause,  which  they  so  much  despised. 

I  ■■» ii   — — — mmmmmm — — — J— — — — — ^—— —      I         ■   i  ■ 

What  was  hi*  object  in  going  to  Damascus  ?    Relate  the  particulars 
%of  hie  conversion. 

Sec.  13.  Immediately  following  his  conversion,  where 
did  Paul  preach  ?  Whither  did  he  go  from  Damascus  ? 
How  long  did  he  continue  in  Arabia  ?  In  what  year  did 
he  return  to  Damascus  ? 

How  was  Paul  probably  employed  m  Arabia?  Why  was  His  tem- 
porary absence  at  this  time  a  matter  of  prudence  ? 
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Sec.  14.  During  the  absence  of  Paul,  Tibe 
«rius,  the  Roman  emperor/ was  strangled,  o 
poisone^  and  was  succeeded  by/Caius  Caligu 
la^  whose  character  and  conduct  at  lengtl 
proved  to  bejmore  odious  and  atrocious,  thai 
had  been  those  of  his  predecessor .} 

The  extraYagance  and  impiety  of  Caligula  rendered  hit 
justly  hated  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Through  vai 
glory  he  caused  altars  and  temples  to  be  erected,  and  sacri 
fices  to  be  offered  to  himself,  as  a  god.  Such  was  hi 
cruelty  that  he  wished,  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  h& 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a  sing! 
Wow." 

Sec.  15.  On  the  return  of  Paul  from  Arabi; 
to  Damascus,  the  persecution  not  yet  havinj 
entirely  ceased,, the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kil 
him,  and  with  difficulty  did  he  escape.;  Re 
pairing  to  Jerusalem,  he  attempted  to  join  him 
self  to  the  disciples;  but  they,  doubting  tin 
sincerity  of  his  professions£refused  to  receivi 
him,  until  Barnabas  assured  them  of  his  con 
version^  when  he  was  welcomed  with  great  cor 
diality. 

Sec.  16.  yibout  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ca 
iigula  A.  D.  41,  and  the  accession  of  his  sue 
cessor  Claudius^  the  persecution  of  the  Chris 
tians  in  a  considerable  degree  abated ;  "  Then, 
according  to  the  sacred  historian, "  the  church 

Sec.  14.  What  happened  to  Tiberius,  the  emperor 
during;  Paul's  absence  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  Whai 
was  the  character  of  Caligula  ? 

What  honours  did  he  cause  to  be  paid  to  himself?    What  was  hi 
cruel  wish? 

Sec.  15.  What  happened  to  Paul,  on  his  return  fron 
Arabia  to  Damascus '  How  was  he  at  first  treated  b 
ihe  disciples  at  Jerusalem  ? 

Sec.  16,   About  what  time  did  the  persecutions  c 
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esjhad  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  Galilee  and 
Sainaria,5^<^walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  ed- 
ified and  multiplied^' 

x  Sec.  17.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  now 
been  plantecknearly  eight  yeari^  during  which 
the  preachin^of  the  Gospel  had  been  restrict- 
ed to  Jews.  But  at  this  tim/the  apostle  Peter/ 
was  instructed  by  a  vision  that  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  to 
be  demolished,  and  was  directed  to  open  the 
way  for  this  change  by  going  to  Cesarea,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to^t  Gentile  by  the  name 
of  Cornelius. 

That  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  should  be  extended  to 
the  Gentiles,  seems  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  have  entered  the 
minds,  even  of  the  apostles  themselves.  The  Jewish 
converts,  as  a  body,  still  retained  many  of  their  former 
prejudices,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  some  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven.  On  the  return  of  Peter  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  censured  by  some  for  having  preached  to  a 
Gentile.  He,  however,  explained  his  conduct  in  going  to 
Cornelius,  and  informed  them  of  what  God  had  wrought 
in  the  family  of  this  man  by  his  preaching.  This  silenced 
their  scruples,  for  "  they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified 
God,  saying,  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
repentance  unto  life.'1 

Sec.  18.  The  way  being  thus  prepared  to 
preach  the  Gospel^o  the  Gentiles,  Paul!  who 
had  received  a  commission  to  execute  his  min- 

the  Christians  in  a  measure  cease  ?    Following  this, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Church  ?      , 

Sec.  17.  How  long  had  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  been 
planted,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ?  By  whom  was  it  preached  ?  To  whom  ? 

How  was  Peter  treated  by  some,  for  thus  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ?  What  reason  did  he  give  for  preaching  to  them  ?  What  effect 
had  his  explanation  ? 

Sec.  18.   To  whom  was  Paul  particularly  commis- 
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istiy  among  them,  repaired  to  Antioch,  A.  D. 
43,  the  metropolis  of  Syruk  where  was  soon 
after  gatherecfythe  first  Qintile  Church}  and 
where  the  followers  of  Christ  first(received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Christians* 

Sec.  19.  Although  the  persecution  which 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Caligula  had  gene- 
rally ceased,  there  were  some  exceptions.  For 
aboiit  this  time£lerod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judea,^ 
ko  please  the  Jewsjput  the  apostle fJamesi,  th6 
son  of  Zebedee,  to  death  ;  and  would  have  fol- 
lowed his  death  by  the  martyrdom  oflfPeter^ 
had  he  not  beenf  miraculously  deliverect  from 
his  hand.) 

This  Herod  Agrippa,  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great  (mentioned  Matthew  11,)  and  nephew  to  Herod  the 
Tetrarch,  who  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist.  He  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  by  whose  order  he 
was  put  in  chains  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  displeas- 
ure of  Tiberius  arose  from  a  speech  of  Herod,  which  he 
made  to  Caius  Caligula,  one  day,  as  they  were  riding  in  a 
chariot  together,  viz. ;  "  that  he  wished  to  God  that  Tibe- 
rius were  gone,  and  that  Caius  were  emperor  in  his  stead." 
Euthychus,  who  drove  the  chariot,  overheard  the  words, 
but  concealed  his  knowledge  of  them  at  the  moment. 
Sometime  after,  however,  being  accused  by  Herod,  his 
master,  of  theft,  he  informed  Tiberius  of  what  Herod  had 
said,  upon  which  the  latter  was  arrested  and  confined  for 
life. 

On  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  not  only  liberated 
his  old  friend,  but  invited  him  to  his  palace,  put  a  crown 

sioned  to  preach  ?  In  what  place  did  he  first  preach  to 
the  Gentiles?  In  what  year?  What  is  said  of  the  church 
gathered  there  ?  What  of  the  followers  of  Christ  there  ? 
Sec.  ,19.  What  Apostle  about  this  time  was  put  to 
death?  By  whom?  Why?  What  other  Apostle  came 
near  sharing  a  similar  fate  ?  How  was  he  delivered  ? 

Who  was  this  Herod  Agrippa?    Why  was  Tiberius  displeased 
with  him  ?   What  did  he  do  with  him  ?    How  was  he  liberated?    B\[ 

4# 
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upon  his  head)  and  constituted  him  king  of  the  tetrarchy 
of  Philip,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  chain  of  gold,  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  iron  one,  whicli  he  had  worn  during  his 
imprisonment. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  elevated  to  the 
throne  the  man  who  murdered  James,  and  whose  efforts 
to  bring  to  a  similar  fate  the  apostle  Peter,  are  recorded 
in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Herod  did  not  long  survive  this  impious  attempt  to  kilt 
an  apostle  of  Christ.  On  an  occasion  of  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "which  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  for  that 
purpose,  arrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  apparel.  To  the 
ambassadors  he  made  an  oration,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
multitude  resounded  from  every  quarter,  "  It  is  the  voice 
of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man."  This  filled  his  foolish  heart 
with  pride,  and  led  him  to  arrogate  that  glory  to  himself 
which  belonged  to  God.  Immediately  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him  with  an  irresistible  though  invisible  stroke. 
In  the  midst  of  receiving  these  idolatrous  acclamations  he 
was  seized  with  excruciating  pains  ;  "  worms  bred  in  his 
putrefied  flesh,  and  devoured  him  alive."  After  suffering 
tortures  the  most  tormenting  for  five  days,  he  died,  an  aw- 
ful instance  of  pride  and  impiety. 

Sec.  20.  About  the  year  44,  t  season  of  great 
scarcity  prevailed/ in  Judea,  which  seriously 
affected  the  Christian  converts  in  that  country. 
This  event  having  been  foretold  to  the  Gentile 
(Converts  at  Antioch,  by  some  one  divinely  in- 
spired, they  sent  relief  to  their  brethren  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  PaijDwho,  when  they 
had  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission, 
returned  to  Antioch. 

This  famine  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  Ensebius  and  others. 
Its  occurrence  presented  an  opportunity  to  the  believing 

whom  ?  How  treated  ?  How  long  did  Herod  live  after  attempting  to 
kill  Peter?  Relate  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

Sec.  20.  What  afflictive  event  affected  the  Chris- 
tians in  Judea  about  the  year  44  ?  How  were  they  re- 
lieved?, 

What  writers  notice  this  famine  ?   What  tendency  had  this  act  of 
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Gentiles  to  give  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  a  pledge  of 
their  fervent  love  and  affection,  eminently  calculated  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  any  remains  of  jeal- 
ousy, which  might  still  exist  about  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  'The  religion  of 
Jesus  produces  kindness  and  charity  between  its  converts, 
how  widely  soever  they  may  be  separated  in  name,  or  na- 
tion. The  above  instance  presents  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  spirit,  which  prevailed  among  the  primitive  converts  of 
the  gospel. 

Sec.  21.  The  folio wing^jrear,  45)  Paul  in 
connexion  Avith(Barnaba4)  both  of  whom  were 
now  solemnly  recognized  as  apostlesfby  fasting 
and  prayer,)  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  commenceohis  first  apostolic  journey  $ 
in  which,  after  visitmg^Cyprus  and  the  provin- 
ces of  Pamphylia,  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia/ re- 
turned to  Antioch. 

On  leaving  Antioch,  Paul  first  came  to  Seleucia,  fifteen 
miles  below  the  former  place,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
a  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  Having  landed  at  Salamis, 
he  proceeded  to  Paphos  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  converting  Sergius 
Paul  us,  the  Roman  Proconsul,  and  where  he  struck  Elymas, 
a  sorcerer,  blind,  for  attempting  to  turn  the  Proconsul 
away  from  the  faith. 

Leaving  Paphos,  he  next  sailed  to  Perga,  a  town  in  Pam- 
phylia, not  far  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  he 
passed  on  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  To  the  Gentiles  in  this 
place  the  apostles  preached  with  success ;  but  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  exciting  a  persecution  against  them,  they  shook 

kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  towards  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem? 

Sec.  21.  In  what  year  was  Paul  recognized  as  an 
Apostle  ?  Who  was  recognized  at  the  same  time  ?  In 
what  manner?  What  journey  did  Paul  now  commence  ? 
Through  what  places  did  he  pass  ? 

On  leaving  Antioch  where  did  Paul  first  go  ?  Whence  then?  How 
is  Cyprus  situated?  Where  did  he  land?  From  Salamis  whither  did 
he  go?  Where  was  Paphos?  Whom  did  he  here  convert?  Whom 
did  he  strike  blind?  Why?  From  Paphos  whither  did  he  go?  Where 
was  Perga  ?  Whither  did  he  next  proceed?  What  d\&\iefa  %X  ta&\- 
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the  dust  from  their  feet  as  a  testimony  against  them,  and 
came  to  Iconium. 

Iconium  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia,  and  even 
to  this  day  is  a  considerable  town,  under  the  name  of  Cog- 
ni,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Here,  a  great 
multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  believed  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  Apostles.  But  a  division  arising  in  the  city 
which  was  likely  to  result  in  an  assault  upon  them,  they 
prudently  retired  to  Lystra  and  Derbe. 

These  were  both  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  in  both,  the 
apostles  preached  the  gospel.  In  the  former  place,  Paul, 
having  restored  a  cripple  to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs, 
the  inhabitants,  in  a  moment  of  surprise  and  ecstacy,  de- 
clared the  apostles  to  be  gods ;  and  were  scarcely  prevent- 
ed from  doing  them  divine  homage.  Here  also,  a  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Timothy,  was  converted,  who  after- 
wards became  a  minister,  and  to  whom  Paul  addressed  two 
of  his  epistles.  While  the  apostles  remained  here,  the  ad- 
veisaries  who  had  persecuted  them  at  Iconium,  made  their 
appearance,  and  seizing  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  him,  leaving  him,  as  they  thought,  dead. 

They  had  not,  however,  accomplished  their  purpose, 
for  while  his  friends  stood  round  him,  he  rose  up,  and  walk- 
ed into  the  city,  whence  the  next  day,  he  and  Barnabas 
dej-  irted  to  Derbe.  Having  here,  also,  successfully  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  Jesus,  they  returned  to  Lystra,  Ico- 
nium and  Antioch,  establishing  the  converts  which  they 
had  made  in  the  faith.  Upon  this  second  visit  they  also  or- 
dained ministers  in  every  Church.  Hence  they  passed 
through  Pisidia  and  came  to  Pamphylia  preaching  the  word 
in  Perga,  and  passing  through  Attalia,  sailed  for  Antioch, 
whence  they  had  set  out. 

Sec.  22.  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  tarry- 
ing at  Antioch^gome  Jewish  Christians  coming 
thither  taught,  that  circumcision  and  obedience 

och  in  Pisidia?  Whither  did  he  go  from  Antioch  ?  Where  was  Ico- 
nium? What  is  it  now  called?  What  success  had  he  here?  Why  did 
he  leave  Iconium?  What  places  did  he  next  visit?  Where  were  these 
cities  situated?  What  miracle  did  he  perform  in  Lystra?  What  ef>  . 
feet  had  it  upon  the  people  ?  Whom  did  he  here  convert?  What  be- 
tel him  here  ?  What  success  had  he  at  Derbe  ?  What  was  the  route 
of  the  Apostle,  on  his  return  to  Antioch? 

See.  22,  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch; 
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to  the  laws  of  Moses  were  essential  to  salva- 
tiota.^  A  controversy  on  this  subject  at  length 
arising  in  the  Church^fPaul  and  Bar  nab  a§J  were 
dispatched  to  .Jerusalem,  to  refer  the  points  in 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and 
Elders.  Accordingly  a  council  of  the  Church 
was  at  this  time  held,  by  which  (it  was  unani- 
mously decided,  that  neither  circumcision,  nor 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  could  be  of 
any  avail  in  respect  to  salvation,  but  only  the 
atonement  of  Christ.)  With  this  decision,  the 
apostles  returned  to.  Antioch,  and  were  happy 
in  healing  a  division,  which  was  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  Church. 

Sec.  23.  The  above  controversy  having 
been  thus  amicably  settled,  Paul  commenced 
his  second  journey(A.  D.  50.)  Ift  this  journey, 
file  went'  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  Derbe  and 
Lystra;  through  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia  and 
Troas.  Thence  sailing  to  Samothracia,  he 
passed  Neapolis,  Philippi,  Amphipolis,  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  Berea,  to  Athens.  Thence  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Corinth,  A.  D.  51,  where  he  re- 
sided a  year  and  a  half.  From  Corinth  he  de- 
parted to  Cenchrea,  whence,  embarking  for 
Syria,  he  touched  at  Ephesus  and  landed  at 
Cesarea.  Thence  he  went  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  fourth  time  since  his  conversion,  and  again 
returned  to  Antioch.) 

In   this  journey,    Paul,   having  differed  jn  opinion  from 

what  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  (  Who  was  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  about  this  controversy  ?  What  was  done 
there  in  reference  to  it  ? 

Sec.  23.  When  did  Paul  commence  his  second  jour- 
ney ?  In  this  journey,  what  was  his  route  ? 
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Barnabas  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  Mark  as  an  as* 
sistant,  separated  from  the  former,  and  was  accompanied 
only  by  Silas.  On  his  arrival  at  Lystra,  finding  Timothy, 
his  former  donvert,  commended  for  his  gifts  and  zeal,  he 
chose  him  as  an  associate  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to 
which  office  he  was  now  solemnly  separated. 

The  apostle's  stay  at  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  was  short. 
Passing  Mysia,  he  next  came  to  Troas,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  At 
Troas,  Paul  had  a  vision  in  the  night.  There  stood  be* 
side  him  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  besought  him,  saying, 
"  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Interpreting 
this  as  a  divine  call  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Greece,  he 
loosed  from  Troas,  with  his  companions,  and  sailed  for  Sa- 
mothracia,  an  island  in  those  seas ;  passing  which,  howev- 
er, he  came  to  Neapolis,  a  seaport  of  Macedonia,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Philippi. 

Philippi  was  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia. 
Few  Jews,  it  appears,  were  resident  here,  since  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  any  synagogue  in  the  city.  Paul  was  in- 
strumental in  converting  Lydia  and  her  household ;  here, 
also,  he  ejected  an  evil  spirit,  which  had  takenpossession 
of  a  damsel,  who  was  employed  by  certain  persons  as  a 
fortune-teller  for  the  sake  of  gain.  For  this  act,  Paul  and 
Silas,  besides  being  treated  with  other  marks  of  severity, 
were  cast  into  prison,  and  secured  in  the  stocks. 

The  consolations  of  the  gospel  are  never  wanting  to  such 
as  confide  in  God ;  nor  were  they  wanting  to  theJApostles 
in  this  season  of  distress.  They  could  pray,  and  even  sing* 
in  their  dungeon,  and  at  the  midnight  hour.  Their  prayer 
of  faith  was  heard,  for  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
devotions,  God  caused  an  earthquake  to  occur,  by  which 
their  fetters  fell  from  their  feet,  and  their  prison  doors  were 
opened. 

To  add  to  their  joy,  the  hard  hearted  jailor  fell  before 
them  convicted,  humbled  and  repentant;  and,  to  complete 

% 

By  whom  was  Paul  accompanied ?  Why  not  by  Barnabas  ?  On  his 
"arrival  at  Lystra,  whom  did  he  take  as  an  associate ?  For  what  was 
Timothy  distinguished?  What  is  said  of  the  Apostle's  stay  at  Phry- 
gia and  Galatia?  Passing  Mysia,  to  what  place  did  he  next  come  ? 
Who  joined  him  here  ?  What  vision  had  Paul  at  Troas  ?  Whither 
did  ho  now  sail  ?  Where  was  Philippi?  Whom  did  he  here  convert  f 
What  miracle  did  he  work  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  What  was 
the  conduct  of  Paul  and  his  companions  in  the  jail  ?  How  were  they 
released?    Whom  was  this  earthquake  the  me*c&  of  cwttriaB%-*. 
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their  triumph,  the  Apostle?  recei? ed  an  apology  from  the 
magistrates  in  the  morning,  accompanied,  however  by  a 
request  that  they  would  depart  out  of  the  place.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  seed  sown  by  the  Apostles  in  this  city 
afterwards  sprang  up,  and  a  Church  was  gathered,  which 
was  highly  distinguished  for  its  order,  peace  and  affection. 

Leaving  Philippi,  as  requested,  the  Apostle  proceeded 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  to  Thessalonica.  This 
was  now  the  metropolis  of  all  the  countries  comprehended 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  It  was  the  residence 
both  of  the  proconsul  and  quaestor,  so  that  being  the  seat 
of  government,  it  was  constantly  filled  with  strangers.  The 
success  of  the  Apostles  among  the  Thessalonians  may  be 
gathered  from  his  first  epistle,  which  he  wrote  not  long  af- 
ter to  this  Church,  in  which  he  rejects  with  the  highest 
emotions  of  joy,  upon  the  cordiality  with  which  the  gospel 
had  been  received  by  them. 

Paul  and  Silas,  great  as  had  been  their  success,  were  at 
length  driven  from  Thessalonica,  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
secution, raised  by  the  envious  and  unbelieving  Jews ;  up- 
on which  they  came  to  Berea. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Bereans,  it  is  recorded,  that  they 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness of  mind,  and  daily  searched' the  Scriptures,  whether 
the  things  declared  by  the  Apostles  were  so,  or  not  Inti- 
mation having  reached  Thessalonica,  that  Paul  was  preach- 
ing with  great  success  at  Berea,  his  enemies  there  followed 
him  to  Berea,  from  which  he  now  departed  to  Athens. 

Although  the  political  splendour  of  Athens,  when  Paul 
visited  iff,  had  passed  its  zenith,  it  was  still  as  famous  for 
learning  as  it  had  ever  been.  It  was  full  of  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  orators,  painters,  poets  and  statuaries ;  it  was 
full  of  temples  and  altars,  and  statues  and  historical  mon- 
uments. But  with  all  the  advantages  arising  from  a  refin- 
ed taste  and  a  highly  cultivated  literature,  the  Athenians 
were,  in  a  spiritual  view,  in  a  condition  the  most  deplora- 
ble, since  they  were  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  of  the  trite 
God. 

Whither  did  Paul  go  from  Philippi?  What  is  said  of  Thessalonica  t 
What  success  had  he  hen  ?  In  what  way  was  he  driven  from  Tfces- 
flaloniea?  Whither  did  he  next  so?  What  is  said  of  the  Bereans? 
From  Berea,  where  did  he  go  ?  What  was  the  state  of  Athens  at  this 
time  ?  What  was  it  filled  with  ?  What  was  its  religious  state?  What 
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Early  discovering  iheir  ignorance  as  to  this  cardinal  doc- 
trine, the  Apostle  aimed  to  enlighten  their  minds  on  the 
subject.  But  no  sooner  did  lie  attempt  to  direct  tliem  to 
1 1 he  Creator  of  all  things,  than  lie  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  on  «  charge  of  being  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods.  His  defence,  though  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  reasoning,  {see  Acts  17,)  failed  to  convince  the 
proud  philosophers  of  Athens.  Dionysius,  howaver,  one  of 
the  Areopagite  judges,  and  Damaris,  a  woman  of  some  note, 
became  his  converts.  These,  with  a  few  others,  consorted 
with  Paul  during  his  slay,,  and  were  the  beginning  of  a 
Church  in  that  city,  which,  at  a  later  period,  became  nu- 
merous and  respectable. 

From  Athens,  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Corinth.  This 
city  was  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joined 
the  Peloponnesus  to  Greece;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
commanded  the  commerce  of  both  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
was  nearly  as  famous  for  learning  and  the  arts,  as  Athens 
itself.     In  luxury  and  profligacy,  it  even  exceeded. 

The  success  of  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  was  so  small,  that 
he  was  about  to  take  a  speedy  departure  from  it ;  but  in  a 
vision,  he  was  directed  to  prolong  his  stay.     Thus  encour- 

tiiri  faul  attempt  to  do  far  the  Alheuians?  Before  what  Court  was 
-liebrought?Wiiy?  W-here  is  lii»  defence  recorded.'  Whom  did  he 
Jinre  convert?  From  Athens,  whither  did  Paul  proceed?  Where  wa* 
(■'orinth  situated?    What  is  said  of  Corinth?   Bo\s\<»i^*\.AV«*ut«j 
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fcvged,  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  <and  was 
Uude  instrumental  of  gathering  a  numerous  Church,  en* 
riched  with  a  plenitude  of  spiritual  gifts.  While  here,  he 
Wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  gen- 
erally thoeght  to  hare  been  the  first  written  of  all  his  four- 
teen Epistles.  By  some,  howerer,  it  is  thought  that  he 
had  prefiously  written  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  that 
1m  did  it  at  Antioch,  before  he  left  that  city,  to  take  his 
present  journey  into  Greece. 

During  the  period  the  Apostle  continued  at  Corinth,  it 
seem*  probable  that  he  made  an  excursion  from  that  city 
into  Achaia.  While  in  this  latter  region,  his  enemies  form- 
ing a  conspiracy,  seized  him  and  dragged  him  before  Gal- 
Ik),  the  Deputy  of  Achaia.  The  deputy,  however,  had  no 
disposition  to  listen  to  the  charge,  and  therefore  drove  his 
accusers  from  the  judgment  seat. 

After  his  return  to  Corinth,  having  staid  sometime  long- 
er, he  sailed  for  the  port  of  Cenchrea,  whence  the  vessel 
proceeded  to  Ephesus.  Quitting  this  city,  with  a  promise 
to  return  to  them  when  the  Lord  should  permit  him,  he 
landed  at  Cesarea  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  to 
perform  a  vow,  which  he  had  made  at  Cenchrea ;  having 
done  which,  he  once  more  came  to  Antioch. 

Sec  24.  (During  the  year  5lJ^hile  Paul  was 
on  his  second  journey,  the  Emperor  Claudius 
wad  poisoned  by  his  wifep  in  orderta)  make 
way  for  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  husbanft. 

The  education  of  Nero  had  been  committed  to  Seneca, 
-the  philosopher ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  acted  in  some  respects  not  unworthily  of  the  wise  max- 
ims which  he  had  received  from  his  preceptor.  But  his 
natural  depravity  and  ferocity  soon  broke  out,  and  he  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  every  species  of  profligacy. 
During  a  part  of  his  reign,  Christians  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  persecution,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page. 

here?  What  was  his  success?  What  epistle  did  he  write  from  this 
place  ?  What  excursion  did  he  probably  make,  while  at  Corinth  ? 
What  took  place  in  Achaia  ?  From  Corinth,  what  was  his  route  to 
Antioch  ? 

Sec.  24.  In  what  year  did  the  emperor  Claudius  die  ? 
Bywhat  means  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

Who  was  Nero's  instructor  ?   How  did  Nero  conduct  in  the  com- 
iccment  of  his  reign  ?  What  is  said  of  him  afberfftxfa? 

5 
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Sec.  25.  Paul  having  spent  a  short  season 
with  his  friends  at  Antioch,  took  leave  of  them 
(A.  D.  53,}and  commenced  his  third  journey,  in 
Nrhiclftie  visited  Galatia,  Phrygia  and  Ephesus, 
where  ne  resided  three  years,  till  56 ;  then  pro- 
ceeded by  Troas  to  Macedonia.  In  the  year 
57,  he  went  through  Greece  to  Corinth,  and  re- 
turned through  Macedonia,  Philippi,  Troas  and 
Assos.  Thence  sailing  by  Mitylene,  Chios 
and  Samos,  he  touched  at  Trogyllium,  Miletus, 
Coos,  Rhodes,  Patara,  Tyre  and  Ptolemais, 
and  landing  at  Csesarea,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  fifth  time  since  his  conversion, 
A.  D.  58* 

Little  is  recorded  of  the  Apostle  during  his  journey 
through.  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  until  he  came  to  Ephesus. 
This  was  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  and  an  exceedingly  populous  city.  It  was  famous 
for  an  immense  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana. 

This  edifice  was  425  feet  long;  220  broad.;  supported 
by  127  stately  pillars,  each  of  them  60  feet  high,  the  work 
of  a  king  who  erected  them  as  a  token  of  his  piety  and  mag- 
nificence. The  entire  structure  was  220  years  in  building, 
and  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  se?en  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  previously  to  its  present 
enlarged  and  improved  state ;  the  first  time,  on  the  very 
day  that  Socrates  was  poisoned  ;  and  the  second  time,  on 
the  night  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  In  this 
latter  instance,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  one  Erostratus,  who  be- 
ing condemned  to  death  for  the  crime,  confessed  that  he 
had  destroyed  this  exquisite  structure,  solely  "that  he  might 
be  remembered  in  future  ages.'1 

The  temple  was,  however,  again  rebuilt,  and  most  magnifi- 

Sec.  25.  When  did  Paul  commence  his  third  jour- 
ney ?  What  was  his  route? 

Where  was  the  principal  theatre  of  Paul's  labours,  during  thii 
journey?  What  is  said  of  Ephesus  ?  What  was  it  famous  for?  What 
were  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Diana  ?  How  long  was  it  in  building  ?  How  often  had  it  been  de- 
stroyed ?  When  ?   By  whom  was  it  in  the  latter  instance  set  on  fire  ? 
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cently  adorned  by  the  Ephesians.  When  Paul  visited  the 
city,  it  was  in  all  its  glory  ;  and  was  the  resort  of  multitudes, 
some  of  whom  came  to  worship  the  goddess,  and  others  to 
learn  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  should  be  added  concerning  Ephesus,  that  at  this  time, 
Satan  seems  to  Jiave  erected  in  that  city,  his  very  throne  of 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  magic ;  and  to  have  reigned  over 
the  minds  of  his  deluded  subjects  with  uncontrolled  sway. 
Happy  was  it  that  the  Apostle  now  visited  the  place,  to  in- 
vade this  empire  of  darkness,  and  to  storm  the  strong  holds 
of  wickedness  it  contained. 

Here,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  Apostle  continued 
to  labour  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity.  Signal 
success  attended  his  preaching ;  for  "  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  his  hands,"  and  "  fear  fell  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified."  Such  was  the 
power  of  divine  truth"upon  many  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  devices  of  exorcism,  conjuration  and  magic ;  that  they 
brought  their  books,  in  which  were  prescribed  the  various 
forms  of  incantation,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
books  consumed,  was  50,000  pieces  of  •  silver,  exceeding 
330,000  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Paul's  ministry  in  Ephe- 
sus, he  had  many  powerful  adversaries  in  that  city.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  derived  considerable  wealth  by  manufac- 
turing miniature  representations  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  of  the  image  of  that  goddess,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallerf'down  from  Jupiter.  To  these  the  Apostle  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious ;  and  fearing  lest  his  preaching  would 
ruin  their  trade,  they  made  an  assault  upon  his  compan- 
ions, whom  they  would  probably  have  murdered,  had  not 
the  civil  authorities  rescued  them  from  their  hands. 

Having  been  thus  signally  blessed  in  his  labours,  not  on- 
ly in  respect  to  collecting  a  Church  and  ordaining  its  proper 
officers- in  Ephesus,  but  in  communicating  the  gospel  to  ma- 
ny parts  of  Asia  by  means  of  strangers,  who,  while  visiting 
-  the  city,  had  been  converted  by  his  ministry :  Paul  departed ; 
and,  after  spending  three  months  in  Greece,  he  rapidly 

Why  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  temple,  when  Paul  visited  Ephe- 
sus ?  What  was  the  religions  state  of  the  Ephesians  ?  How  long  did 
the  Apostle  stay  here  ?  What  was  his  success?  What  was  the  value 
of  the  boohs  on  magic  which  were  bunt  I  Who  opposed  the  Apos- 
sie?  Why?   What  was  fteir  conduct  towar^hlwi?   Who  ymk»sA 
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journeyed  towards  Jerusalem  by  the  route  already  mention- 
ed, where  he  arrived  A.  D.  58. 

Sec.  26.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Apos- 
tle at  Jerusalem^his  life  was  greatly  endanger- 
ed  by  some  Jews,  who  found  him  in  the  tem- 
ple with  some  Greeks,  purifying  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law,)  He  was,  howev- 
er, rescued  at  this  time,  and  from  a  further 
plot  against  him^by  Lysias,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  garrison  $  who,  at  length,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Apostle,  found  it  necessary  to 
send  hin^to  Felix,  at  that  time  governor  of  Cse- 
sareei 

The  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  Paul  arose  from  his  having 
taught  the  Gentiles,  in  the-  countries  in  which  he  had 
preached,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  practicexic- 
cumcision,  nor  to-  observe  the  Jewish  customs.  The  Apos- 
tle had  indeed  thus  instructed  the  Gentiles,,  although  he 
permitted  the  Jews  to  follow  their  own  inclination  on  this 
subject,  and  did  himself,  from  respect  to  their  prejudices, 
conform  to  the  Mosaic  rites.  The  Jews,  however,  were 
not  contented,  so  long  as  Paul  did  not  teach  the  Gent  ilea 
that  these  rites  were  essential  to  salvation. 

To  prove  to  the  Jews  his  willingness  to  respect  their  pre- 
judices, he  went  into  the  temple  with  some  Greeks,  to  puri- 
fy himself  with  them,  according  to  the  law.  The  presence 
of  Greeks  in  the  temple,  being  Gentiles,  was  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  pollute  it ;  hence  they  came  upon  Paul,  who 
would  probably  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  blind  zeal,  had 
not  Lysias  interposed,  and  taken  him  into  his  own  custody. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  Apostle  was  brought  before 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  with  a  view  of  having  his  conduct 
investigated  by  that  great  national  council.  But  a  conten- 
tion arising  among  its  members,  who  were  partly  Pharisees, 

him  ?   Whither  did  Paul  go  from  Ephesus  ?    In  what  year  did  he,  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  ?  By  what  route  ? 

Sec.  26.  What  befel  the  Apostle  after  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  ?  By  whom  was  he  rescued  ?  To  whom  did 
Lysias  send  him  ? 

Why  were  the  Jews  unfriendly  to  the  Apostle  ?   What  did  he  do 
to  remove  their  prejudices  ?  Before  what  council  was  he  brought? 
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mud  partly  Sadducees,  Lysias  deemed  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw Paul,  and  bring  him  into  the  Castle.   , 

The  life  of  Paul,  however,  was  now  in  still  greater  dan- 
ger, bj  reason  of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a  company  of  forty 
Jews,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  or 
drink,  till  they  had  killed  him.  The  plot,  however,  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Lysias,  he  sent  Paul  to  Felix  at 
Csesarea,  under  an  escort  of  200  soldiers,  as  many  spear- 
men, and  70  horsemen,  with  a  letter  explaining  the  reasons 
of  the  whole  procedure. 

Sec.  27.  Felix  thu4Jiaving  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  gave  it  a  partial  hearing,  but  dismissed  it 
with  a  promise  of  a  further  investigation  at  an- 
other time.  Being  succeeded,  however,  in  the 
government  bylPorcius  Festus^  Paul  who  had 
been  retained  a  prisoner,  was  at  length  sum- 
moned to  trial  by  the  governofj  but  waiting  for 
si  decision,  he  took  advantage  of  his  own  priv- 
ilege as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  appealed&o  Cae- 
sar's judgement  seatl 

During  Paul's  detention  at  Cesarea,  Felix  and  his  pre- 
tended wife  Drusilla,  having  a  curiosity  to  hear  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  religion,  called  him  before  them.  The  top- 
ics upon  which  the  Apostle  insisted,  were  admirably  adap- 
ted to  the  case  of  his  distinguished  auditors,  living  as  they 
did  in  an  adulterous  connexion.  So  exact  was  the  portrait 
which  Paul  drew  of  the  governor,  and  so  faithful  was  con- 
science to  apply  the  Apostle's  discourse,  that  Felix  trem- 
bled. He  dismissed  the  Apostle,  saying  to  him,  "  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time,  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will 
call  for  thee."  The  governor  did,  indeed,  again  send  for 
him,  and  communed  with  him  often,  but  it  was  under  a 
hope  of  obtaining  from  his  prisoner  a  sum  otwumey  to  pur- 
chase his  release. 

How  did  he  escape?  What  greater  danger  was  he  now  in  ?  To  whom 
did  Lysias  send  him  ?  Under  what  escort? 

Sec.  27.  What  did  Felix  do  on  the  arrival  of  Paul  ? 
Who  succeeded  Felix  ?  What  did  Porcius  Festus  do  ? 
*  To  whom  did  Paul  appeal  ?  * 

Relate  the  story  of  Paul's  preaching  befbsa  Felix.   ReiaM  tatife** 
ry  of  his  pmchinf  btfors  Fettna  ana  Agripf  w 
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Not  less  bold  and  interesting  was  the  Apostle,  on  a  sab- 
sequent  occasion  of  addressing  Festns  and  Agrippa.  At 
this  time  he  gave  them  a  succint  account  of  his  birth,  edu- 
cation and  miraculous  conversion.  Kindling  as  he  proceed- 
ed, into  an  ardour  for  which  the  Apostle  was  peculiar,  Fes- 
tus,  in  the  midst  of  his  defence,  interrupted  him,  and  pro- 
nounced him  "  mad."  Courteously  denying  the  charge, 
the  Apostle  appealed  to  Agrippa  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
spake.  This  appeal  forced  from  the  king  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian. 
Happy  for  him,  had  his  persuasion  at  this  time  been  com- 
plete. 

Sec.  28.  Paul,  having  appealed  to  Caesar, 
was  accordinglj^ent  to  Rom*/ underlie  charge 
of  one  Julius,  a  centurionJ  Leaving  Caesarea 
(A.  D.  6Q|  tiiey  touched  at  Sidon,  sailed  north  of 
Cyprus  and  touched  at  Myra,  thence  by  Cnidus 
and  Salmone,  to  Fair  Havens.  The*  ship  was 
driven  by  Clauda  and  wrecked  near  Melitfe, 
now  Malta,  where  they  wintered.  Thence,  A. 
D.  61,  they  sailed  to  Syracuse,  Rhegium  and 
Puteoli,  whence  proceeding  by  land  to  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  they  came  to 
Rome^ 

The  voyage  of  Paul  to  Rome  was  attended  by  various 
trials  and  dangers.  Having  touched  at  Sidon  and  Myra, 
after  leaving  Caesarea,  with  much  difficulty  they  reached 
Fair  Havens,  a  port  in  the  island  of  Crete,  now  Candia. 
Hence  embarking  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Paul,  the  vessel 
was  shortly  after  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  by  which, 
fourteen  days  after,  they  were  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Melita ;  but  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  276  souk,  by 
the  special  care  of  Providence,  was  ultimately  brought  safe 
to  land. 

On  this  island,  Paul  and  his  companions  continued  three 
months,  being  treated  with  much  kindness  by  the  inhabi-' 

«:  ,        ■    .  ...  f..   ...    ii...   ■   ■       i  ■        i     i  i      ■ 

See.  28.  On  PauJ's  appeal  to  Caesar,  whither  wa»  he 
tent  ?  Under  whose  charge  ?  What  year  did  he  leave 
.  Gmunea?  What  was  their  route  f 

Ff&**i#jaidaf  Utt WTift «f  TtnUo B.<xba?  <fo  <*tat  Uaa4 
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Unts  though  called  Barbarians.  Here  Paul  wrought  sere- 
ral  miracles.' 

Sailing  from  Melita,  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily ;  thence  to  Rhegium,  and  next  to  Puteoli,  near  to 
the  city  of  Naples.  From  the  latter  place  to  Rome,  his 
journey  was  about  100  miles  by  land.  At  Appii  Forum, 
and  the  Three  Taverns,  the  former  of  which  was  distant 
from  Rome  50,  and  the  latter  30  miles,  several  disciples 
came  to  meet  him.  The  sight  of  these  seemed  to  refresh 
his  spirit,  and  taking  courage,  he  at  length  reached  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  61,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 

Sec.  29.  At  Rome,  Paul  was  continued  a 
prisoner  foiftwo  yearsj  but(he  was  permitted 
to  live  in  his  own  hired  house,  attended  by  a 
soldier,  who  guarded  Him  by  means  of  a  long 
chain  fastened  to  his  right,  and  to  the  soldier's 
left  arm}  Although  we  have  no  authentic,  par- 
ticulars of  his  trial  and  release,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  expiration  . 
of  the  above  mentioned  period. 

During  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment,  the  Apostle 
wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the 
Philippians,  and  the  short  letter  to  Philemon ;  and  it  » 
thought  that  soon  after  his  release,  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  At  Rome  he  was  attended  by  several  disci- 
ples, among  whom  were  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Mark,  De- 
mas,  Aristarchus,  Luke,  and  some  others. 

Sec.  30.  (The  remaining  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle is  in  a  measure  uncertain^;  From  intima- 
tions in  his  epistles,  it  seems  probable,  that  af- 
ter his  release  A.  D.  63,  he  visited  Crete,  Co- 
losse,  and  Ephesus,  whence  he  went  into  Ma- 

was  he  wrecked?  How  was  he  treated  by  the  inhabitants?  From 
Melita,  what  was  the  course  of  the  Apostle  ?  In  what  year  did  he 
reach  Rome?  Who  was  their  Emperor?  How  long  had  he  reigned? 

Sec.  29.  How  long  was  Paul  a  prisoner  at  Rome  ? 
How  was  he  treated  ? 

What  Epistles  did  he  write  from. Rome  ?  By  what  disciples  was 
he  attended  at  Rome  ? 

Sec.  30.  W  Imtw*^  of  the  history  ot^Kv^^, 
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cedonia,  calling  at  Troas.    In  Macedonia,  he 
visited  the  Church  at  Philippi,  from  which  he 

Eroceeded  to  Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus,  where 
e  spent  the  winter.  From  this  place  it  isr 
thought  he  visited  Miletus  in  Crete,  taking  Co- 
rinth in  his  way.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Rom&f 
(about  A.  D.  65,  Jwhere  he  suffered  martrydom. 
Sec.  31.(  Before  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome/ 
the  first  of  the  ten  persecutions  against  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  commenced  by(Nero J|  A.  D.  64, 
upon  pretencetfthat  they  had  set  fire  to  the  city, 
by  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes^ — a 
crime  chargeable  upon  the  emperor  himself) 

Nero  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  it  might  ex* 
hibit  the  representation  of  the  burning  of  Troy  ;  he  himself 
stood  upon  a  high  tower,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  scene. 
The  conflagration  lasted  nine  days.  To  avert  from  him- 
self the  public  odium  of  this  crime,  he  charged  it  upon  the 
Christians,  whom  he  now  indiscrimately  put  to  death  by 
various  means  of  exquisite  cruelty. 

Some  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
torn  by  dogs ;  others  were  crucified,  and  others  still,  being 
covered  with  wax  and  other  combustibles,  with  a  sharp  stake 
put  under  their  chins  to  make  them  continue  upright  the 
longer,  were  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  give  light  in  the 
night  to  the  spectators.  Nero  offered  his  gardens  for  the 
spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  horse  race,  at 
which  the  emperor  was  present  in  the  attire  of  a  cha- 
rioteer. 

Many  thousands  are  supposed  thus  to  have  perished  in 

Rome.    Nor  was  the  persecution  confined  to  the  city,  bul 

*^""" — '  ■  — — —  ■  *  •  •       ^^— 

from  the  time  of  his  release  ?  What  places  did  he  visit  X 
When  did  he  suffer  martrydom  )  At  what  place  1 

Sec.  31.  When  did  the  first  of  the  ten  persecutions 
commence  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Upon  what 
pretence  was  it  begun  ? 

Why  did  Nero  cause  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  ?  How  long 
did  the  conflagration  last  f  Upon  whom  did  he  charge  this  wicked 
act  ?  In  what  manner  were  the  Christiana  tortured  ?  Was  the  perse- 
wttan  confined  to  Rome  ?  What  Apottke  are  supposed  to  hxwf  wf- 
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is  supposed  to  hare  spread  through  the  empire,  and  t» 
have  extended  into  Spain. 

Among  the  victim's  of  Nero's  cruelty  was  Paul  and  prob- 
ably Peter.  The  last  view  which  we  have  of  this  latter 
apostle  in  the  scriptures,  presents  him  at  Antioch  about  A* 
D.  50.  After  this  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Pontus,  6a- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bythinia.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  63.  Thence,  a  little  be- 
fore his  martyrdom,  he  wrote  his  two  epistles.  It  is- 
thought  that  he  suffered  at  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downward,  a  kind  of  death 
which  he  himself  desired,  most  probably  from  an  unfeign- 
ed humility,  that  htf  might  not  die  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  Lord  had  done. 

Concerning  the  labours  of  the  other  apostles,  and  of  oth- 
ers, who  were  engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  these 
primitive  times,  scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded,  upon  which 
with  safety  we  may  depend.  It  cannot  be  supposed  how- 
ever, that  they  remained  silent  and  inactive  ;  nor  that  they 
did  not  meet  with  a  share  of  that  success  which  attended 
their  colleagues. 

The  apostles  and  evangelists,  as  we  learn  from  the  scrip- 
tures and  historical  fragments,  were  early  spread  abroad 
among  the  distant  nations  ;  and  even  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  gospel  had  been  preached  to  -multitudes 
in  several  parts  of  the  known  world.  Within  30  ydars  from 
the  death  of  Christ,  says  Dr.  Paley,  the  institution  had 
spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa, 
and  had  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Anti- 
och in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Lydda,  Sa- 
lon, the  number  of  converts  are  spoken  of  as  numerous. 
Conveits  are  also  mentioned  at  Tyre,  Caesarea,  Troas,  Ath- 
ens, Philippi,  Lystra,  Damascus.  The  first  epistle  of  Pe- 
ter accosts  the  Christians  dispersed  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia;  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bythinia.  In  still  more  dis- 
tant fields  the  other  Apostles  laboured,  and  though  we  have 
no  certain  accounts  of  their  success,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  wherever  they  erected  their  standard,  multi- 

fered  at  this  time  ?  In  what  manner  was  Peter  probably  crucified  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostles  ?  In  what  countries  WM 
the  gospel  preached  within  30  years  from  the  death  of  Christ  ? 
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tudes  were  gathered  together,  so  that  almost  the  whole 
world  was  at  this  early  period,  in  a  measure  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

Sec.  32.  ftfti  the  year*  68,  Nero  put  an  end 
to  his  infamous  life,  upon  which  the  perse- 
cution ceased.  To  Nero  succeeded  {palbaf 
who,  after  a  reign  of  (seven  months  J  was  suc- 
ceeded bjIQtho  Jwho  enjoyed  the  imperial  crown 
butfthree  months^being  slain  by  the  profligate 
Vietflius.  He  in  turn  was  assassinated  before  he 
had  completed  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  giving 
place  to  (Vespasiany  a^ distinguished  general,) 
who  was  declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  senate  and  army.  During  his 
reign  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  effect- 
ed under  command  of  his  son  Titus,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  period. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  II. 

1 — 11.  (The  Apostles  Peter ,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Thomas, 
James  the  Less,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  JudeJ 

12.  StephenfA  deacon  of  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem, an4  the  first  martyr.' 

13.  Paulifhe  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  J 

14.  Luke,\&  physician,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the  third  gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.]) 

15.  MarkfaxL  evangelist,  the  writer  of  the 

gospel  which  bears  his  name.*  • 

— — — *— — — — ^— » — ^—  ■  ^ ^^— ^ *» 

Sec.  32.  When  did  Nero  put  an  end  to  his  life  I 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  How  long  did  Galba  reign  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  1  Who 
followed  him  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  Who  succeed* 
edhim?  Who  was  Vespasian  ? 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters  in  Period  II?  Who  wm 
8t*phen>— Paul  ?— Luke  f— , Mark  ? 


u- 
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16.  PAt7tp,b  deacon  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, distinguished  for  converting  the  eunuch 
of  Cahdace,  queen  of  Ethiopay 

17.  Barnabas  fen  evangelist,  the  companion 
and  fellow  labourer  of  Paul.-' 

18.  Timothy ,<also  an  evangelist,  a  disciple  of 
Paul,  to  whom  this  Apostle  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles,/ 

1.  Peter 9  who  was  chief  of  the  apostles,  was  the  son  of 
John,  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida  ia  Galilee.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  apostles  who  were  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
and  it  was  to  him  particularly  that  the  Saviour  recommen- 
ded the.  care  of  his  sheep.  When  Jesus  was  betrayed  Peter 
displayed  great  courage  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  master 
was  detained  as  a  malefactor,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  was  led  to  deny  him.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
Peter  evinced  great  boldness  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 
By  his  preaching  he  converted  to  the  faith  3000  souls  at 
once  (Sect.  IV.)  and  manifested  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
by  signs  and  miracles.  When  imprisoned  by  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  (Sect.  XIX.)  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  an  angel,  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel  out  of  Jadea.  (Sect  XIII.) 
Under  the  persecution  of  Nero,  Peter  who  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  in  Pontus,  Galatia  &c.  came  to 
Rome  A.  D.  63,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  being  cru- 
cified with  his  head  downward.  (Sect  XXXI.) 

2.  Andrew  f  the  brother  of  Peter,  was  originally  a  fisher- 
man, and  the  disciple  of  John.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia,  and  that  there  he  was  put 
to  death  on  a  cross  of  the  figure  of  the  letter  X., 

-  3.  James  the  Great ,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
mnd  by  occupation  a  fisherman.  He  was  present  with  hi9 
brother  John  and  Peter  at  the  transfiguration.  After  the 
crucifixion  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Syria.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Judea  he  was  seized  by  Herod  Agrippa  and  cruelly 
put  to  death  with  the  sword  A.  D.  44.  (Sec.  XIX.) 

Note.  Similar  questions  maybe  asked  respecting  other  distinguish- 
ed characters,  in  this,  and  the  following  periods;  and  questions  may 
be  extended,  should  the  teacher  deem  it  expedient,  to  the  observa- 
tions, which  are  made  in  smaller  type,  about  the  respective  individ- 
uals. 
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4  John,  was  the  brother  of  James  and  pursued  the  same 
profession.  From  his  respect  and  attention  to  Jesus,  he 
seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  disciple.  He  preached 
the  gospel  in  Asia,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Parthia.  Aft 
length  he  .fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  During  the  per- 
secution of  Domitian  (Period  III.  Sect.  III.)  he  was  drag- 
ged to  Rome  and  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from 
which  he  received  no  injury.  He  was  afterwards  banish- 
ed to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  visions,  and  wrote  his  Apoca- 
lypse. In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  returned  to  Ephesus  where 
he  wrote  his  gospel  A.  D.  97  or  98  to  refute  the  errors  of  Ce- 
rinthus  and  Ebion,  who  maintained  that  our  Saviour  was  a 
mere  man.  He  wrote  besides,  three  Epistles.  He  died  at 
Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  100,  having 
attained  to  the  great  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

5.  Philip,  a  native  of  Bethsaida  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Gennesareth,  was  the  first  whom  Jesus  called  to  be- 
come his,  disciple.  He  was  a  fisherman,  and  was  also  a 
married  man  and  had  several  daughters.  He  preached  the 
gospel  in  Phrygia,  and  died  there  at  Hierapolis ;  though 
some  suppose  that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

6.  Bartholomew,  it  is  related,  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
Indies,  in  Ethiopia  and  Lycaonia.  It  is  said  that  he  was. 
flayed  alive  in  Armenia ;  but  the  assertion  is  not  well  au- 
thenticated. 

7.  Matthew,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  a  tax  gatherer.  He 
wrote  his  gospel  about  the  year  37  or  38,  and  some  imagine 
it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek.  He  preached  the  gospel  in 
Persia,  and  in  Parthia,  and  is  there  supposed  to  have  suffer- 
ed martrydom. 

8.  Thomas,  was  a  Galilean.  After  the  ascension,  he 
went  to  Parthia  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Eastern  countries  as  far  as  India,  where  it  is  said  bfc 
also  suffered  martrydom. 

9.  James  the  Less,  was  the  brother  of  Simon  and  Jude, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  character,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  fust.  He  was  first  appointed  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  his  firmness,  he  was  called  by 
Paul  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  a  blow  of  a  fuller's  club,  under  Annanias  the  high 
priest,  A.  D.  62.  His  epistles  to  the  dispersed  Hebrew  con- 
verts are  preserved  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Te&tament. 
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10.  Simon,  according  to  some,  preached  the  gospel  in 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Mauritania,  and  at  last  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  Persia. 

11.  Jude,  who  wap  the  author  of  an  Epistle,  is  sometimes 
called  Thaddeus,  Lebbeus,  or  the  zealous.  He  is  baid  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  in  Lybia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Idumea,  and  Arabia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Berytus, 
about  A.  D.  80. 

12.  Stephen.     See  Sect.  X. 

13.  Paul.  See  Sect.  XII.  and  onwards. 

14.  Luke  was  a  physician  of  Antioch,  and  was  converted 
by  Paul,  of  whom  he  afterwards  became  the  faithful  asso- 
ciate. Besides  his  gospel,  which  he  composed  in  very 
pure  language,  he  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
lived,  according  to  Jerome,  to  his  83d  year. 

15.  Mark  was  the  disciple  of  Peter,  by  whose  directions 
he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  gospel,  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Christians,  A.  D.  72.  Some  imagine  that  he  is 
the  person  to  whose  mother's  house  Peter,  when  released 
from  prison  by  an  angel,  went.  The  foundation  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  is  attributed  to  him. 

16.  Philip.  Of  this  evangelist,  little  more  is  recorded, 
than  what  has  been  related  above. 

17.  Barnabas  was  a  Levite,  born  at  Cyprus.  On  his 
conversion,  he  sold  his  estate,  and  delivered  his  money  to 
the  apostles,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Antioch  to  confirm 
the  disciples.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  company  with 
Paul,  and  afterwards  passed  with  Mark  into  Cyprus,  where 
he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

18.  Timothy,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Paul,  was  a  native 
of  Lystra,  in  Laconia,  and  the  son  of  a  pagan,  by  a  Jewish 
woman.  He  afterwards  laboured  with  Paul  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  made  by  him  first 
bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  stoned  to 
death,  A.  D.  97,  for  opposing  the  celebration  of  an  impious 
festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 
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TORTURES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRI8TIAHS. 


PERIOD  III. 

F  MHSECUTION  EXTEHDa"  FROM    1 


IKE,  A.  D.  306/ 

Sec.  1.  The  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the 
imperial  dignity* A.  D.  70jh*-as  an  event  singu- 
larly auspicious  to  the  Roman  empire,  asHt  was 
connected  yri)h  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  its  distracted  millions ;  and  equal- 
ly joyful  to  the  church,  as  during  his  reign  she 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  perse- 
cution. 

Sec.  2.  The  event  which  most  signalized  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  was^the  utter  destruction 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  "by  his  son^Titus^A.. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  period  of  persecution  T 
Sec.  I.    When  did  Vespasian  come  to  the  throne  ? 

In  whs*  respects  was  his  accession  auspicious  to  the 

Roman  Empire,  and  to  the  Church  1 
Sec.  2.  What  event  most  signalized  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasiani   Voder  what  general  was  Jerusalem  destroy- 
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D.  7d}according  to  the  predictions  of  Christ; 
(Matt.  23.) tin  consequence  of  which,  the  Jew- 
ish church  and  state  were  dissolved)  Before 
this  event,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice!  the 
followers  of  Christ  had  left  the  city,  having 
been  previously  warned  of  its  approach,  nor  is 
it  recorded,  that  a  single  Christian  suffered  dur- 
ing this  revolution.) 

As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  contributed  in  various 
ways  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  here  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  causes  which  preceded,  aod  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended,  this  revolution,  the  most 
awful  in  all  the  religious  dispensations  of  God. 

From  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  whose  death  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  (Period  II.  Sect.  XIX.)  Judea  had 
been  the  theatre  of  many  cruelties,  rapines,  and  oppres- 
sions, arising  from  contentions  between  the  Jewish  priest.*, 
the  robberies  of  numerous  bands  of  banditti,  which  infest- 
ed the  country  ;  but  more  than  all,  from  the  rapacious  and 
flagitious  conduct  of  the  Roman  governors. 

The  last  of  these  governors,  was  Gessius  Florus,  whom 
Josephus  represents  as  a  monster  in  wickedness  and  cruel- 
ty, and  whom  the  Jews  regarded  rather  as  a  bloody  execu- 
tioner, sent  to  torture,  than  as  a  magistrate  to  govern 
them. 

During  the  government  of  Fein,  his  predecessor,  a  dis- 
pute arising  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians,  about  the  city 
of  Caesarea,  their  respective  claims  were  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Nero,  at  Rome.  The  decision  being  in  favour  ot 
the  Syrians,  the  Jews  immediately  took  arms  to  avenge  their 
cause.  Florus,  regarding  the  growing  insurrection  with  in- 
human pleasure,  took  only  inefficient  measures  to  quell  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Nero  gave  orders  to  Vespasian  to 
march  into  Judea  with  a  powerful  army.    Accordingly, 

ed  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  this  event 
upon  the  Jewish  state  and  nation  ?  Where  were  the 
followers  of  Christ,  at  the  time  of  this  destruction  ? 

What  had  been  the  state  of  Judea,  from  the  death  of  Herod  Agrip 
.f  a  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  governors?   Who  was  the 
last  of  these  governors?    What  was  his  character  ?   What  was  th»» 
'cause  of  the  invasion  of  Judea  ?  Who  had  charge  of  the  vjot?  YTVioiu  - 
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accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
well  disciplined  troops,  he  passed  into  Galilee,  the  con- 
quest of  which  country  was  not  long  after  achieved* 

While  Vespasian  was  thus  spreading  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  was  preparing  more  effectually  to  curb 
the  still  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Jews,  intelligence  arrived 
successively  of  the  deaths  of  Nero,  Gfalba,  Otho,  and  Vi- 
tellius,  and  of  his  own  election  to  the  throne.  Departing, 
therefore,  for  Rome,  he  left  the  best  of  his  troops  with  his 
son,  ordering  him  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  utterly  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Titus  lost  no  time  in  carrying  into  effect  his  father's  in-: 
junctions;  and  accordingly,  putting  his  army  in  motion, 
he  advanced  upon  the  city.  Jerusalem  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, both  by  nature  and  art.  Three  walls  surrounded  it, 
which  were  considered  impregnable ;  besides  which,  it  had 
numerous  towers  surmounting  these  walls,  lofty,  firm,  and 
strong.  The  circumference  of  the  city  was  nearly  four 
English  miles. 

Desirous  of  saving  the  city,  Titus  repeatedly  sent  offers 
of  peace  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  indignantly  re- 
jected. At  length,  finding  all  efforts  at  treaty  ineffectual, 
he  entered  upon  the  siege,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  till 
he  had  razed  the  city  to  its  foundation. 

The  internal  state  of  the  city  soon  became  horrible. 
The  inhabitants  being  divided  in  their  counsels,  fought 
with  one  another,  and  the  streets  were  often  deluged  with 
blood,  shed  by  the  hands  of  kindred.  In  the  mean  time, 
famine  spread  its  horrors  abroad ;  and  pestilence  its  ra- 
vages. Thousands  died  daily,  and  were  carried  out  of  the 
gates,  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense ;  until,  being  un- 
able to  hurry  to  the  grave  the  wretched  victims,  so  fast  as 
they  fell,  they  filled  whole  houses  with  them,  and  shut 
them  up. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  famine,  the  house  of  a 
certain  lady,  by  the  name  of  Miriam,  was  repeatedly  plun- 
dered of  such  provisions  as  she  had  been  able  to  procure. 
So  extreme  did  her  suffering  become,  that  she  entreated, 
and  sometimes  attempted  to  provoke  such  as  plundered 
her,  to  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  existence.    At  length, 

did  Vespasian  leave  to  prosecute  the  war,  when  he  was  elected  em- 
peror? How  was  Jerusalem  fortified?  What  measures  did  Titus 
take  to  save  the  city  ?   What  was  the  internal  state  of  the  city  ?   Re- 
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frantic  with  fury  and  despair,  she  snatched  her  infant  from 
her  bosom,  cut  its  throat,  and  boiled  it ;  and  having  sa- 
tiated her  present  hunger,  concealed  the  rest.  The  smell 
of  it  soon  drew  the  voracious  human  tigers  to  her  house ; 
the j  threatened  her  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  if 
she  did  not  discover  her  provisions  to  them.  Thus  being 
compelled,  she  set  before  them  the  relics  of  her  mangled 
babe.  At  the  sight  of  this  horrid  spectacle,  inhuman  as 
they  were,  they  stood  aghast,  petrified  with  horror,  and  at 
length  rushed  precipitately  from  the  house. 

When  the  report  of  this  spread  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror and  consternation  were  as  universal,  as  they  were  in- 
expressible. The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
think  themselves  forsaken  of  God.  In  the  mind  of  Titus, 
the  recital  awakened  the  deepest  horror  and  indignation. 
"  Soon/'  said  he,  "  shall  the  sun  never  more  dart  his  beams 
on  a  city,  where  mothers  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  children ; 
and  where  fathers  no  less  guilty  than  themselves,  choose 
to  drive  them  to  such  extremities,  rather  than  lay  down 
their  arms." 

Under  this  determination,  the  Roman  general  now  push- 
ed the  siege  with  still  greater  vigour,  aiming  particularly 
in  the  first  place  to  obtain  possession  of  the  temple.  The 
preservation  of  this  noble  edifice  was  strongly  desired  by 
him  ;  but  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers  being  exasperated  by 
the  Jews,  or  as  Joseph  us  thinks,  pushed  on  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  seized  a  blazing  fire-brand,  and  getting  on  his 
comrade's  shoulders,  threw  it  through  a  window  into  one 
of  the  apartments  that  surrounded  the  sanctuary,  and  in- 
stantly set  the  whole  north  side  in  a  flame,  up  to  the  third 
story. 

Titus,  who  was  asleep  in  his  pavilion,  awaked  by  the 
noise,  immediately  gave  order  to  extinguish  the  fire.  But 
the  exasperated  soldiery,  obstinately  bent  on  destroying 
the  city,  and  all  it  contained,  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not 
regard  him.  The  flames  continued  to  spread,  until  this 
consecrated  edifice,  the  glory  of  the  nation — the  admira- 
tion of  the  priest  and  prophet  of  God,  became  one  mingled 
heap  of  ruins.  To  this  a  horrid  massacre  succeeded,  in 
which  thousands  perished,  some  by  the  flames,  others  by 

late  the  story  of  Miriam.  What  determination  did  Titos  form,  when 
he  heard  this  story  ?  By  what  means  was  the  temple  set  on  fire  ?  Wa>- 
this  pleasing  to  Titus  ?    What  followed  the  burning  of  the  temp'c  * 

6* 
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falling  from  the  battlements  ;  and  a  greater  Dumber  still', 
by  the  euemy's  sword,  which  spared  neither  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  rank.  Next  to  the  temple,  were  consumed  the  treasu- 
ry houses  of  the  palace,  though  they  weie  full  of  the  rich- 
est furniture,  vestments,  plate,  and  other  valuable*  articles. 
At  length,  thejptty  was  abandoned  to  the  far;  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  spread  rapine,  and  murder,  and  fire  through 
every  street.  The  number  who  perished  during  the  siege, 
has  been  estimated  as  little  short  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
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The  conquest  of  the  city  being  achieved,  Titus  proceed- 
ed to  demolish  its  noble  structures,  its  fortifications,  its  • 
palaces,  its  towers  and  walls.  So  literally  and  fully  were 
the  predictions  of  the  Saviour  accomplished,  respecting  its 
destruction,  that  scarcely  any  thing  remained,  which  could 
serve  as  an  index  that  the  ground  had  ever  been  inhabited. 
Thus,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  was  swept  from  the 
earth  a  city  which  God  had  honoured  more  than  any  other ; 
a  temple,  in  which  his  glory  had  been  seen,  and  his  praisea 
sung  by  priest  and  prophet,  for  a  succession  of  ages  ; — an, 
altar  was  gone,  which  had  smoked  with  the  blood  of  many 

What  number  is  supposed  to  have  perished  during  the  vers  f  Whs' 
measures  did  Titus  adopt,  after  the  taking  of  the  city  ?  What  ha* 
been  the  state  of  the  JewauncetbaUime? 
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a  victim  ;  a  dispensation  was  ended,  which  had  existed  for 
ages ;  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  blotted  from  being,  which 
had  outlived  some  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Such  were  the  consequences  to  the  Jewish  nation  of  re- 
jecting and  crucifying  the  Son  of  God.  From  the  day  in 
which  the  Roman  general  led  his  triumphant  legions  from 
the  spot,  the  Jews  have  been  Ki  without  a  king,  without  a 
prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice  ;  without  an  altar,  without 
an  ephod,  and  without  divine  manifestations."  Dispersed 
through  the  world — despised  and  hated  by  all, — persecuted 
and  yet  upheld, — lost,  as  it  were,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  distinct, — they  live — they  live  as  the  monu- 
ments of  the-  truth  of  Christianity — and  convey  to  the 
world  the  solemn  lesson,  that  no  nation  can  reject  the  Son 
of  God,  with  impunity.       L, 

Sec.  3.  On  the  deaih  of  Vespasian,(his  son 
Titu^ras  declared  emperor,  during  whose  short 
reign  of/  two  years  and  nearly  eleven  months/ 
the  churches^njoyed  a  state  of  outward  peace, 
and  the  gospel  was  every  where  crowned  with 
success.^ 

The  death  of  Titus  was  an  occasion  of  inexpressible 
grief  to  his  subjects,  and  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the 
friends  of  true  piety  ;  for  although  he  did  not  espouse 
Christianity,  he  neither  persecuted  it  himself,  nor  suffered 
others  to  persecute  it.  It  was  an  exclamation  of  this 
prince,  worthy  even  of  a  Christian,  upon  recollecting,  one 
evening,  that  he  had  done  no  beneficent  act  during  the 
day,  "  My  friends !  I  have  lost  a  day." 

Sec.  4.  To  Titus  succeeded ^Domitian,  A. 
D.  81)  having  opened  his  way  to  the  throne, 
as  was  suspected Jby  poisoning  his  brother 4  In 
his  temper  and  disposition,  he  inherited  all  the 
savage  cruelty  of  the  monster  Nero^J  Yet  he 

Sec.  3.  Who  succeeded  Vespasian  ?  How  long  did 
Titus  reign  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
liis  reign  1 

Why  was  the  death  of  Titus  greatly  lamented  ?  What  memorable 
saying  is  recorded  of  him  ? 

Sec.  4.  Who  succeeded  Titus  ?   In  what  year  I  B\ 
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spared  the  Christians  in  a  considerable  degree, 
until  about/the  beginning  of  the  year  95)  when 
he  commented  the  second  general  persecution  ; 
in  whicljfteveral  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
were  banished}  both  in  Rome  and  the  provin- 
ces. 

Among  those  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  was  Flavius 
Clemens,  his  cousin ;  and  among  the  banished  were  the 
wife  and  niece  of  the  latter,  both  named  Flavia  DomatiUa. 
The  crime  alleged  against  the  Christians  at  this  period, 
and  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  cruel  hand  of  perse- 
cution, was  that  of  atheism ;  by  which  is  to  be  understood, 
that  they  refused  to  offer  incense  on  the  altars  of  the  hea- 
then deities. 

During  this  persecution,  the  apostle  John  was  banished 
by  order  of  the  emperor  to  Patmos,  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Archipelago.  Before  his  banishment,  Tertullian  tells  us, 
that  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which 
he  came  out  uninjured.  The  miracle,  however,  softened 
not  the  obdurate  heart  of  Domitian,  who  would  probably 
ascribe  the  safety  of  the  apostle  to  magic.  In  Patmos, 
John  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation.  After  Domitian's 
death  he  returned,  and  governed  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

Several  interesting  stories  are  told  of  this  beloved  disci- 
ple, which  have,  however,  been  doubted  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical historians.  After  his  return  from  banishment,  it 
was  his  practice  to  visit  the  neighbouring  Churches,  partly 
to  ordain  pastors,  and  partly  to  regulate  congregations.  At 
one  place  in  his  tour,  observing  a  youth  of  a  remarkably 
interesting  countenance,  he  warmly  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  a  particular  pastor.  The  youth  was  baptized, 
and  for  a  time  lived  as  a  Christian.  At  length,  however, 
being  corrupted  by  company,  he  became  idle  and  intempe- 

what  means  did  he  obtain  the  throne  ?  Who  was  he 
very  much  like  ?  In  what  year  commenced  the  second 
general  persecution  ?  What  is  said  of  this  persecution  ? 

What  relation  of  the  emperor's  was  put  to  death  ?  What  relations 
were  banished ?  What  was  the  crime  alleged  against  the  Christians? 
To  what  bland  was  the  Apostle  John  banished?  Where  is  this  island* 
situated?  What  befel  John  before  this?  In  Patmos,  what  did  John 
write  ?  After  hfe  return  from  banishment,  how  did  John  employ  him  • 
8s)£?  Jlelate  the  story  of  the  young  man,  in  whom  the  Apostle  wa* 
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rate,  and  fled  to  a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  he  became  the 
captain.  ' 

Some  time  after,  John  took  occasion  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  young  man,  and  finding  to  his  inexpressible  grief, 
that  he  lived  with  his  associates  upon  a  mountain,  he  re- 
paired to  the  place,  and  exposed  himself  to  be  taken  by 
the  robbers. 

When  seized,  the  apostle  said,  "  Bring  me  to  your  cap- 
tain." The  young  robber,  beholding  him  coming,  and 
being  struck  with  shame,  immediately  fled.  Upon  this, 
the  holy  man  pursued  him,  crying,  "  My  son,  why  fliest 
thou  from  thy  father,  unarmed  and  old  ?  Fear  not ;  as 
yet  there  remaineth  hope  of  salvation.  Believe  me,  Christ 
hath  sent  me.1'  Hearing  this,  the  young  man  stood  still, 
trembled,  and  wept  bitterly.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
John,  he  returned  to  the  society  of  his  Christian  friends, 
nor  would  the  apostle  leave  him,  till  he  judged  him  fully 
restored  by  divine  grace. 

It  may  be  added,  concerning  this  apostle,  that  after  his 
return  from  Patmos,  he  lived  three  or  four  years,  having 
outlived  all  the  other  disciples,  and  been  preserved  to  the 
age  of  almost  an  hundred  years. 

Sec.  5.  The  second  general  persecution  ended 
/with  the  death  of  DomitianJ  who  tares  assassi- 
nated, A.  D.  961  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
whom  the  tyrant  was  designing  to  destroy.  The 
Senate  elected(an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Ner- 
vals his  successor,  who  being(pf  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition,  put  an  end,  for  the  present, 
to  the  calamities  of  the  Churcljl 

Nerva  pardoned  such  as  had  been  imprisoned  for  trea- 
son ;  recalled  the  Christian  exiles,  and  others  who  had 
been  banished ;  restored  to  them  their  sequestered^estates, 
and  granted  a  full  toleration  to  the  Church.    According  to 

so  deeply  interested  ?   How  long  after  his  return  from  Patmos,  did 
John  five  ?  What  was  his  age,  when  he  died? 

Sec.  5.  When  did  the  third  general  persecution  end  ? 
Who  succeeded  Domitian  ?  How  did  the  latter  com** 
to  his  death  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Nerva  ? 

What  measures  did  Nerva  take  in  respect  to  the  Christians  : 
What  is  the  testimony  of  Dio  C&ssius? 
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Dio  Cassius,  he  forbade  the  persecution  of  any  person; 
either  for  Judaism  or  for  impiety ;  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood Christianity ;  for  so  the  heathen  regarded  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  being  hostile  to  their  worship ;  and  because 
the  Christians,  ha?mg  neither  altars  nor  sacrifices,  were 
generally  considered  by  them  to  be  also  without  religion. 

Sec.  6.  After  a  short  and  brilliant  reign  of 
{16  months ANerva  died,  A.  D.  98  ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by^Trajan^  during  whose  reign  fthe 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  literature  and  the  arts  were  mag- 
nificently patronized.}  In  respect  to  Christian- 
ity, however,  Trajan  greatly  sullied,  the  glory  s 
of  his  reign,  for  soon  after  his  accession,  the 
third  general  persecution  \fcegan,  and  continued 
19  yeart,  till  he  was  succeeded  by  Adrian)* 

On  ascending  the  throne,  Trajan  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Bithynia  upon  the  celebrated  Pliny. 
In  this  province,  the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  by  for- 
mer emperors  seem  still  to  have  been  in  force,  and  accord  - 
ingly  Christians  were  often  brought  before  the  proconsul. 
Hesitating  to  carry  these  edicts  into  execution,  on  account 
of  their  great  severity,  Pliny  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Trajan  on  the  subject.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  106,  or  107. 

"  C.  Punt,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wishes  health. 
Sire  !  It  is  customary  with  me  to  consult  you  upon 
every  doubtful  occasion ;  for  where  my  own  judgment  hesi- 
tates, who  is  more  competent  to  direct  me  than  yourself,  or 
to  instruct  me  where  uninformed  ?  I  never  had  occasion  to 
be  present  at  any  examination  of  the  Christians  before  I 
came  into  this  province ;  I  am  therefore  ignorant  to  what 
extent  it  is  usual  to  inflict  punishment,  or  urge  prosecution. 

Sec.  6.  How  long  did  Nerva  reign  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What 
was  his  reign  distinguished  for  ?  When  did  the  fourth 
general  persecution  commence  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ? 

Who  now  had  the  government  of  the  prorinee  of  Bithynia  f 
Why  did  PUny  hesitate  to  put  in  force  the  persecuting  edict*  of  the 
emperor?  What  did  he  do  in  these  circumstances?  When  was 
this  le\t<fc  written  ?    What  in  said  of  the  moral  character  of  Pliny? 
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I  have  also  hesitated  whether  there  should  not  be  some 
distinction  made  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the  tender 
and  the  robust ;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  offered  to 
penitence,  or  whether  the  guilt  of  an  avowed  profession  of 
Christianity  can  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  re- 
traction— whether  the  profession  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  crime,  however  innocent  in  other  respects  the  professor 
may  be ;  or  whether  the  crimes  attached  to  name,  must  be 
proved  before  they  are  made  liable  to  punishment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  method  I  have  hitherto  observed 
with  the  Christians,  who  have  been  accused  as  such,  has 
been  as  follows.  I  interrogated  them — Are  you  Christians  ? 
If  they  avowed  it,  I  put  the  same  question  a  second,  and  a 
third  time,  threatening  them  with  the  punishment  decreed 
by  the  law  :  if  they  still  persisted,  /  ordered  them  to  be  tm« 
mediately  executed;  for  of  this  1  had  no  doubt ,  whatever  teas 
the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  such  perverseness  and  in- 
flexible obstinacy  certainly  deserved  punishment.  Some  that 
were  infected  with  this  madness,  on  account  of  their  privi- 
leges as  Roman  citizens,  I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  to 
be  referred  to  your  tribunal. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  multiplying, 
a  diversity  of  cases  occurred.  A  schedule  of  names  was 
sent  me  by  an  unknown  accuser,  but  when  I  cited  the  per- 
sons before  me,  many  denied  the  fact  that  they  were  or  ev- 
er had  been  Christians ;  and  they  repeated  after  me  an  invo- 
cation of  the  gods,  and  of  your  image,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  statues  of  the 
other  deities.  They  performed  sacred  rites  with  wine  and 
frankincense,  and  execrated  Christ,  none  of  which  things, 
I  am  assured,  a  real  Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do. 
These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  discharge. 

Others,  named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknowledged 
themselves  Christians,  and  then  denied  it,  declaring  that 
though  they  had  been  Christians,  they  had  renounced  their 
profession,  some  three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  and 
some  even  twenty  years  ago.  All  these  worshipped  your 
image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ecrated Christ. 

"  And  this  was  the  account  which  they  gave  me  of  the 
nature  of  the  religion  they  once  had  professed,  whether  it 
deserves  the  name  of  crime  or  error;  namely,  that  they 

lVhat  U  said  of  Trajan  ?    Why  then,  if  such  weio  theix  chttftstet* 
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were  accustomed  on  a  stated  day  to  assemble  before  sun- 
rise, and  to  join  together  in  singing  hymns  to  Christ,  as  to 
a  deity ;  binding  themselves  as  with  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
commit  any  kind  of  wickedness;  to  be  guilty  neither  of 
theft;  robbery,  nor  adultery ;  ne?er  to  break  a  promise,  or 
to  keep  back  a  deposite  when  called  upon. 

"  Their  worship  being  concluded,  it  was  their  custom  to 
separate,  and  meet  together  again  for  a  repast,  promiscuous 
indeed,  and  without  any  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  but  per- 
fectly harmless;' and  even  from  this  they  desisted,  since 
the  publication  of  my  edict,  in  which  agreeably  to  your  or- 
der?, I  forbade  any  societies  of  that  sort. 

"For  further  information,  I  thought  it  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  come  at  the  truth,  to  put  to  the  torture  two  females 
.  who  were  called  deaconesses.  But  I  could  extort  from  them 
nothing  except  the  acknowledgment  of  an  excessive  and 
depraved  superstition  ;  and,  therefore,  desisting  from  fur- 
ther investigation,  1  determined  to  consult  you,  for  the 
number  of  culprits  is  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  most  serious 
deliberation.  Informations  are  pouring  in  against  multi- 
tudes of  every  age,  of  all  orders,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and 
more  will  be  impeached ;  for  the  contagion  of  this  supersti- 
tion hath  spread  not  only  through  cities,  but  villages  also, 
and  even  reached  the  farm  houses. 

I  am  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  be  checked, 
and  the  success  of  my  endeavours  hitherto  forbids  despond- 
ency ;  for  the  temples,  once  almost  desolate,  begin  to  be 
again  frequented— the  sacred  solemnities  which  had  for 
some  time  been  intermitted,  are  now  attended  afresh ;  and 
the  sacrificial  victims,  which  once  could  scarcely  find  a  pur- 
chaser, now  obtain  a  brisk  sale.  Whence  I  infer,  that  ma- 
ny might  be  reclaimed,  were  the  hope  of  pardon,  on  their 
repentance,  absolutely  confirmed."  \ 

To  this  letter  Trajan  sent  the  following  reply.— 
'•My  dear  Pliny, 

"  You  have  done  perfectly  right,  in  managing  as  you 
have,  the  matters  which  relate  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Christians.  No  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  apply  to  all  cases.  These  people  are  not  to  be  hunted 
up  by  informers;  but  if  accused  and  convicted,  let  them  be 
executed ;  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any  renounce 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  give  proof  of  it  by  offer- 
ing supplication  to  our  gods,  however  suspicious  their  past 
conduct  may  have  been,  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  their  re- 
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•  pentance.  But  anonymous  accusations  should  never  be  at- 
tended to,  since  it  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  maxims  of 
my  government." 

The  moral  character  of  Pliny  is,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
in  all  Pagan  antiquity,  and  Trajan  himself  has  been  highly 
commended  for  his  affability,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  his  clemency.  How  then  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that 
these  men,  and  others  of  a  similar  amiable  character, 
should  have  been  so  disgusted  with  Christianity,  and  have 
persecuted  it  with  rancour,  when  it  appeared  in  its  greatest 
beauty  ? 

The  answer  given  by  Bishop  Warburton  is  this  :  that 
intercommunity  of  worship  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
paganism.  Had  therefore  the  Christians  consented  to 
mingle  with  the  pagans  in  their  worship,  they  would  never 
have  been  persecuted.  But  so  far  from  this,  Christianity 
exalted  itself  above  Paganism,  and  would  have  no  connex- 
ion with  it.  It  claimed  not  only  to  be  the  true,  but  the 
only  true, religion  on  the  earth.  This  excited  the  jealousy 
and  indignation  of  the  advocates  of  paganism,  and  was  the 
true  cause  why  the  advocates  of  Christianity  were  so  often 
and  so  grievously  persecuted. 

That  this  was  the  cause,  may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Jews,  who  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  Pagan- 
ism, were  persecuted  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
emperor  Julian,  who  understood  this  matter  the  best  of 
any,  fairly  owns  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  brought  the 
execration  of  the  world  upon  them,  by  their  aversion' to  the 
gods  of  Paganism,  and  their  refusal  of  all  communication 
with  them.  * 

From  the  above  letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  at  this  early  period  Christianity  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  empire,  for  Pliny  acknowledge*  that  the 
pagan  temples  had  become  "  almost  desolate,^.'  It  is  also 
evident  with  what  jealousy  the  profession  was  regarded, 
..  and  to  what  dreadful  persecution  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  then  exposed.  Christianity  was  a  capital  offence, 
punishable  with  death. 

were  they  so  disgusted  with  Christianity  ?  What  says  Bishop  War- 
bxuUm  was  the  reason?  How  does  it  appear  that  this  was  the 
cause  ?  What  may  be  Inferred  from  Plmy\i  letter,  In  respect  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  ?    In  respect  to  a  profession  of  the  gospel  ? 

7 
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Nor  did  the  humane  Trajan,  or  the  philosophic  Pliny 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  laws,  or  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  executing  them  in  their  fullest  extent. 
Pliny  confesses  that  he  had  commanded  such  capital  pun* 
ishments  to  be  inflicted  on  many,  chargeable  with  no  crime 
but  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  Trajan  not  only 
confirms  the  equity  of  the  sentence,  but  enjoins  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  executions,  excepting  on  those  who  should 
again  do  homage  to  Pagan  deities. 

These  letters  also  give  a  pleasing  view  of  the  holy  and 
exemplary  lives  of  the  first  Christians.  For  it  appears  by 
the  confession  of  apostates  themselves,  that  no  man  could 
continue  a  member  of  their  communion,  whose  deportment 
in  the  world  did  not  correspond  with  his  holy  profession. 
Even  delicate  women  were  put  to  the  torture,  to  compel 
them  to  accuse  their  brethren ;  but  not  a  word,  nor  a 
charge  could  be  extorted  from  them,  capable  of  bearing 
the  semblance  of  crime,  or  deceit. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  proof  which  these  letters 
afford  of  the  peaceableness  of  the  Christians  of  those  days. 
According  to  Pliny's  own  representation,  their  number 
was  so  immense,  that  had  they  considered  it  lawful,  they 
might  have  defended  themselves  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  of  every  age,  and  of  each 
sex,  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  ;  the  body  was  so 
vast,  as  to  leave  the  pagan  temples  a  desert,  and  their 
priests  solitary.  But  the  Christians  nevertheless  meditated 
no  hostility  to  the  government,  and  made  no  disturbance. 
In  every  thing  in  which  they  could,  consistently,  they 
avoided  giving  offence. 

Of  the  individuals  who  suffered  during  this  persecution, 
Simeon  and  Ignatius  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Simeon 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  successor  of  James.  Je- 
rusalem was  indeed  no  more,  but  the  church  existed  in 
some  part  of  Judea.  Some  heretics  accused  him  before 
Atticus,  the  Roman  governor.  He  was  then  120  years 
old,  and  was  scourged  many  days.  The  persecutor  was 
astonished  at  his  hardiness,  but  remained  still  unmoved  by 
pity  for  his  sufferings.  At  last  he  ordered  him  to  be  cru- 
cified. 

In  respect  to  the  lives  of  the  Christian*  ?    In  respect  to  their  nunr- 
ber  ?  weir  peaceaWeueis?    What  distinguished  individual  aunered 
daring  this  persecution  ?    Give  tome  account  ef  the  martyrdom  of 
Simeon.    Oflgnatius. 
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Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  in  all  things  was  like 
to  the  Apostles.  In  the  year  107,  Trajan  being  on  his  way 
to  the  Parthian  war,  came  to  Antioch.  Ignatius,  fearing 
for  the  fchristiaris,  and  hoping  to  avert  any  storm  which 
might  be  arising  against  them  there,  presented  himself  to 
the  emperor,  offering  to  suffer  in  their  stead. 

Trajan  received  the  apostolic  man  with  great  haughti- 
ness; and  being  exasperated  at  the  frankness  and  indepen- 
dence which  he  manifested,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people. 

From  Antioch,  Ignatius  was  hurried  by  his  guards  to 
Seleucia.  Sailing  thence,  after  great  fatigue,  he  arrived 
at  Smyrna;  where,  while  the  ship  was  detained,  he  was  al- 
lowed the  pleasure  of  visiting  Polycarp,  who  was  the  bish- 
op of  the  Christians  there.  They  had  been  fellow  disciples 
of  St.  John.  The  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief  expe- 
rienced by  these  holy  men,  at  this  interview,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  Intelligence  of  his  condemnation  spread 
through  the  Church,  and  deputies  were  sent  from  many 
places  to  console  him,  and  to  receive  some  benefit  by  his 
spiritual  communications.  To  various  Churches  be  ad- 
dressed seven  epistles ;  four  of  which  were  written  at  this 
time  from  Smyrna. 

At  length,  the  hour  of  final  separation  came,  and  Ignati- 
us was  hurried  from  the  sight,  and  consolations  of  his 
friends.  Having  arrived  at  Rome,  he  was  not  long  after 
led  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Here  he  had  his  wish.  The  beasts-were  his  grave.  A  few 
bones  only  w^ereleft;  which- the  deacons,  his  attendants, 
gathered,  carefully  preserved,  and  afterwards  buried  at  An- 
tioch.  jL.  . 

SeZyi.  Trajan  diedp  the  year  117,Vnd  was 
succeeded  by  [Adrian  J  during  whose  reign  of 
121  years,  \he  condition  of  the  ChurchVsras  less 
distressing  than  it  had  been  during  the  time  of 
his  predecessor.)  Adrian  issued  no  persecu- 
ting edicts,  and  By  his  instructions  to  several  of 

Sec.  7.  When  did  Trajan  die  ?  Who  succeeded 
him  f  How  long  did  Adrian  reign?  What  is  said  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church  duhng  his  reign  ? 
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the  governors  of  the  provinces,  he  seems  to 
have  checked  the  persecution  so  much,  that  it 
was  neither  so  general,  nor  so  severe,  as  it  had 
been  under  Trajan . 

During  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  empire  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts—reformed 
the  laws — enforced  military  discipline— and  visited  all  the 
provinces  in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius,  was  equal- 
ly suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views,  and  the  minute  de- 
tails of  civil  policy :  but  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were 
curiosity  and  vanity.  As  these  prevailed,  and  were  attrac- 
ted by  different  objects,  Adrian  was  by  turns  an  excellent 
prince,  a  ridiculous  sophist,  and  a  jealous  tyrant.  After 
his  death,  the  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pro- 
nounce him  a  god,  or  tyrant. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Adrian  came  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  EJeusinian  mysteries.  At 
this  time  the  persecutors  were  proceeding  with  sanguinary 
rigour ;  when  Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  presented  to 
the  emperor  an  apology  for  Christians.  About  the  same 
time  Aristides,  a  Christian  writer  at  Athens,  also  presented 
an  apology.  These  appeals,  it  is  thought,  had  a  favoura- 
ble effect  upon  Adrian's  mind.  Yet  a  letter  from  Serenus 
Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
moved  him  still  more.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor,  "  that  it 
seemed  to  him  unreasonable  that  the  Christians  should  be 
put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamors  of  the  people ; 
without  trial,  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  theni." 
To  this,  Adrian  replied  to  Minutus  Fundanus,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  succeeded  Granianus,  as  follows : 

To  Minutus  Fundanus. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  very  illus- 
trious Serenus  Granianus,  whom  you  have  succeeded.  To 
me,  then,  the  affair  seems  by  no  means  fit  to  be  slightly 
passed  over,  that  men  may  not  be  disturbed  without  cause, 
and  that  sycophants  may  not  be  encouraged  in  their  odi- 
ous practices.    If  the  people  of  the  province  will  appear 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  daring  his  reign  ?  What 
was  Adrian's  character  ?  In  what  year  did  Adrian  go  to  Athens  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  there,  at  that  time  f  Who  pre- 
sented apologies  to  the  emperor  in  their  favour?  What  effect  had 
these  apQlogiest   Whose  letter  probably  had  still  more  effect?   Ta 
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publicly,  and  make  open  chvges  against  the  Christians,  so 
as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  aasweritag  for  themselves, 
let  them  proceed  in  that  manner  only,  and  not  by  rude  de- 
mands and  mere  clamors.  For  it  is  much  mors  proper,  if 
any  person  will  accuse  them,  that  you  should"  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  matters.  If,  therefore,  any  accuse,  and 
shew  that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you  determine 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But,  by  Hercules,  if 
the  charge  be  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the  enor- 
mity of  such  a  calumny,  and  punish  as  it  deserves.'1 

This  order  seems  to  have  somewhat  abated  the  fury  of 
the  persecution,  though  not  wholly  to  have  put  an  end  to  it. 

During  the  reign  of  Adrian,, the  Jews  once  more  revolt- 
ed, and  attempted  to  free  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
Their  leader  was  an  infatuated  man  by  the  name  of  Baro- 
chebas,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Jews,  and  com- 
mitted many  excesses.  Against  the  Jews  Adrian  sent  a 
powerful  army,  which  destroyed  upwards  of  100  of  their 
best  towns,  and  slew  nearly  600,000  men.  The  issue  of 
this  rebellion  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
territory  of  Judea.  I 

Sec.  8.  The  successor  of  Adrian  wa^nto- 
ninus  Pius,  a  senatoAwho  came  to  the  throne 
K\.  D.  1380  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  peace,  his  justice,  and  clemency. 
Although  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  seri- 
ously studied  the  gospel,  yet  he  so  far  approv- 
ed of  Christianity,  as  decidedly  to  discounte- 
nance the  persecution  of  its  professors.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the(three  and  twenty  years) 
of  his  reign,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Christians  Vere  permitted  to  worship  God 
in  peace.) 

this  letter,  how  did  Adrian  reply?    What  is  said  of  the  Jews  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian?  What  was  the  issue  of  this  rebellion  ? 

Sec.  8.  Who  was  the  succcessor  of  Adrian  ?  When 

did  he  corhe  to  the  throne  ?   How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  generally  during 

•  this  time  ? 

Were  Christians,  however,  persecuted  in  som*  ^faratf    VCtofit.- 

7* 
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In  some  places,  as  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  disposition  of  Antoninus  towards 
the  Christians,  they  were  cruelly  persecuted,  for  a  season. 
The  crimes  they  were  accused  of,  were  atheism,  and  im- 
piety. Earthquakes  also  happened,  and  the  pagans  and 
being  much  terrified,  ascribed  them  to  the  vengeance.of 
Heaven  against  the  Christians.  These  charges  were 
abundantly  refuted  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  presented  his 
first  apology  to  the  emperor,  A.  D.  140.  This  had  its  de- 
sired effect,  for  the  emperor  addressed  the  following  edict 
to  the  common  council  of  Asia,  which  exhibits  both  his 
justice  and  clemency  : 

THE  EMPEROR  TO  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OP  ASIA. 

"  1  am-  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  gods  will  take  care  to 
discover  such  persons  (as  to  whom  you  refer.)  For  it  much 
more  concerns  them  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to  worship 
them,  than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But  you  harass  and  vex 
the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  of  atheism,  and  other 
crimes,  which  you  can  by  no  means  prove.  To  them  it 
appears  an  advantage  to  die  for  their  religion,  and  they 
gain  their  point,  while  they  throw  away  their  lives,  rather 
than  comply  with  your  injunctions.  As  to  the  earthquakes, 
which  have  happened  in  times  past,  or  more  recently,  is  it 
not  proper  to  remind  you  of  your  own  despondency,  when 
they  happen  ;  and  to  desire  you  to  compare  your  spirit  with 
theirs,  and  observe  how  serenely  they  confide  in  God  ?  In 
such  seasons,  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  gods,  and  to 
neglect  their  worship.  You  live  in  the  practical  ignorance 
of  the  supreme  God  himself,  and  you  harass  and  persecute 
to  death  those  who  do  worship  him.  Concerning  these 
same  men,  some  others  of  the  provincial  governors  wrote 
to  our  divine  father  Adrian,  to  whom  he  returned  for  ans- 
wer, '  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  unless  they  ap- 
peared to  attempt  something  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.' Many,  also,  have  made  application  to  me,  con- 
cerning these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer 
agreeable  to -the  maxims  of  my  father.  But  if  any  person 
will  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Christians,  merely  as  such, 
let  the  accused  be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  let  the  accuser  be  punished." 

Set  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  Common  Assembly  of  Asia. 

crimes  were  they  accused  off    What  was  said  to  happen  on  their  ac- 
count ?    Who  refuted  this  charge?   In  whit  year  did  Justin  present 
pis  first  apology?  What  effect  had  W. 
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Letters  of  simitar  import  were  also  written  to  the  Laris- 
aeans,  the  Thessalonians,   the  Athenians,  and   all  the 
Greeks,  and  the  humane  emperor  took  care  that  his  edicts 
should  Be  carried  into  effect. 

Sec.  9.  Antoninus  Pius  adopted  for  his  suc- 
cessor.(his  son  in  law,  Marcus  Aurelius'  Anto- 
ninusqwho  ascended  the  throne,\^L.  D.  165i 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
distinguished^  his  virtues'!  yet  during  theV9 
yearstof  his  reign,  he  was  an  implacable  energy 
to  Christians.  During  his  time,Qe  fourth  per-K 
secution^ook  place;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire^ft  was  attended  by  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar aggravation  and  severity. } 

It  has  excited  no  little  wonder  among  some,  that  a 
prince  so  considerate,  so  humane,  and,  in  general,  so  well 
disposed  as  Marcus  is  allowed  to  have  been,  should  have 
been  so  unfriendly  to  Christians,  and  '  should  have 
encouraged  such  barbarous  treatment  of  their  persons. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Stoics,  a  sect,  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  filled  with 
a  sense  of  pride  and  self  importance.  They  considered 
the  soul  as  divine  and  self-sufficient.  Hence  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  this  prince  was  wounded  and  exasperated  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  presented  man  in  a  fal- 
len state,  and  inculcated  humility  and  dependence.  Hence, 
he  was  prepared  to  encourage  hostility  to  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  and  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  effort  to 
exterminate  them  from  the  earth. 

On  the  accession  of  Marcus,  Asia  became  the  theatre  of 
the  most  bitter  persecution.  We  have  room,  however,  to 
notice  the  death  of  only  a  single  individual — the  venerable 
Poly  carp.     He  had  now  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Smyr- 

Sec.  9.  Who  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius  ?  When  ? 
For  what  is  he  said  to  have  been  distinguished  ?  How 
long  did  he  reign  ?  Which  of  the  ten  persecutions  took 
place  during  his  reign  1  What  was  the  character  of  it  ? 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  if  Marcus  was  so  virtuous,  that  he 
,  should  have  been  so  hostile  to  Christians  ?   What  was  the  character 
of  the  Stoics  ?    What  country  became  the  theatre  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion, on  the  accesion  of  Marcus  ?  What  apostolic  maxv  s\aS««&*  GrtSfc 


/ 
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na  about  60  years,  and  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved/ 
on  account  of  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  influence.  He  waar 
the  companion  of  Ignatius,  who  had  already  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  with  him  had  been  the  disciple 
of  the  apostle  John. 

The  eminence  of  his  character  and  station  marked  out 
Polycarp  as  the  victim  of  persecution.  Perceiving  his 
danger,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  retire  for  a  season  to 
a  neighbouring  village,  to  elude  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
The  most  diligent  search  was  made  for  him;  but  being  un- 
able to  discover  the  place  of  his  concealment,  the  persecu- 
tors proceeded  to  torture  some  of  his  brethren,  with  a  design 
of  compelling  them  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  relreat. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  tender  spirit  of  Polycarp  to  bear. 
Accordingly,  he  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  himself  to 
his  enemies ;  inviting  them  to  refresh  themselves  -at  his  ta- 
ble, and  requesting  only  the  privilege  of  an  hour  to  pray, 
without  molestation.  This  being  granted,  he  continued  his 
devotions  to  double  the  period,  appearing  to  forget  himself 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Having  finished  his  devotions,  he  was  placed  upon  an 
ass,  and  cpnducted  to  the  city.  Being  brought  before  the 
proconsul,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  abjure  his 
faith,  and  to  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar.  This  he  pe- 
remptorily refused ;  upon  which  he,  was  threatened  with 
being  made  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  "Call  for  them,"  said 
Polycarp,  "  it  does  not  well  become  us  to  turn  from  good 
to  evil."<  "  Seeing  you  make  so  light  of  wild  beasts,"  re- 
joined the  consul,  "  I  will  tame  you  with  the  more  terrible 
punishment  of  fire."  "To  this,  the  aged  disciple  replied, 
"you  threaten  me  with  a  fire  that  is  quickly  extinguished, 
but  you  are  ignorant  of  the  eternal  fire  of  God's  judgement 
reserved  for  the  wicked  in  the  other  world." 

Polycarp  remaining  thus  inflexible,  the  populace  begged 
the  proconsul  to  let  out  a  lion  against  him.  But  the  specta- 
cle of  the  wild  beasts  being  finished,  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  be  burnt  alive.  Accordingly,  preparations  were 
made,  during  which  this  holy  man  was  occupied  in  prayer. 
As  they  were  going  to  nail  him  to  the  stake-— "Let  me  re- 
main as  I  am,"  said  the  martyr,  "  for .  he  who  giveth  me 
strength  to  sustain  the  fire,  will  enable  me  to  remain  un> 
moved."     Putting  his  hands  behind  him,  they  bound  him. 

some  account  of  Polycarp,  and  of  his  death.  Who  presented  an  apol- 
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He  now  prayed  aloud,  and  when  he  had  pronounced  Amen, 
they  kindled  the  fire;  hot  after  aVhile,  fearing  lest  he 
should  not  certainly  be  dispatched,  an  officer  standing  by, 
plunged  a  sword  into  his  body.  His  bones  were  afterwards 
gathered  np  by  his  friends  and  buried. 

In  the  same  year  that  Polycarp  was  pat  to  death,  (A.  D. 
166,)  Justin  Martyr  drew  np  a  second  apology,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus,  and  to  the  senate  of 
Rome.  It  seems,  however,  rather  to  have  irritated,  than 
softened  the  temper  of  the  times.  Crescens,  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  abandoned  life,  whom  Justin  had  reproved,  laid 
an  information  against  him  before  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  procured  his  imprisonment.  v 

Six  others  were  imprisoned  at  the  same  time.  These 
with  Justin,  being  brought  before  the  prefect,  were  urged 
to  renounce  their  profession,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  But 
standing  firm  in  their  attachment  to  their  religion,  Rusti- 
cus,  the  magistrate,  sentenced  them  to  be  first  scourged, 
and  then  heheaded,  according  to  the  laws. 

In  this  decision,  the  disciples  rejoiced,  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer.  Being  led  back  to  the  prison 
they  were  whipped,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  Their 
bodies  were  taken  by  Christian  friends,  .and  interred. 

Thus  fell  Justin  (surnamed  Martyr,  from  the  manner  of 
his  death)  a  man  of  distinguished  powers,  and  the  first  man 
of  letters  that  had  adorned  the  Church,  since  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  has,  however,  been  censured  for  his  attachment 
to  philosophy,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  bewildered, 
and  at  times  led  astray.  He  was,  however,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  the  gospel ;  he  loved  the  truth, 
and  though  after  he  became  converted,  he  persevered  in  the 
profession  of  philosophy  and  letters,  in  which  perhaps  he 
gloried  too  much,  he  nevertheless  advocated  the  principles 
of  Christianity  when  assailed  ;  by  these  he  lived,  and  by 
these  he  serenely  died. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  A.  D. 
177,  the  flame  of  persecution  reached  a  country  which  had 
hitherto  furnished  no  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history — 
viz.  the  kingdom  of  France,  at  that  time  called  GalUa. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  persecution  appears  to  have  been 

ogy  to  Marcus  ?  What  effect  had  this  apology  ?  What  became  of 
Justin  ?  What  was  his  character?  What  other  country  did  this  per- 
secution reach  ?    About  what  yeap  ?   What  two  cities  auffetcd  \$v<h* 
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Vienae  and  Lyons,  two  cities  lying  contiguous  to  each  oth- 
er in  that  province.  Vienae  was  an  ancient  Roman  col- 
ony ;  Lyons  was  more  modern.  Each  had  its  presbyter. 
Pothinius  stood  related  to  the  former ;  Irensus  to  the 
latter. 

By  whom,  or  by  what  means  the  light  of  the  gospel  was 
first  conveyed  to  this  country,  is  uncertain— for  the  first  in- 
telligence that  we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  church  in  this 
province,  is  connected  with  the  dreadful  persecution  which 
came  upon  these  two  cities.  The  conjecture  of  Milner" 
however,  appears  reasonable.  "  Whoever,"  says  this  his- 
torian, "  casts  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and1  sees  the  situation 
of  Lyons;  at  present,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in 
the  kingdom,  except  Paris,  may  observe  how  favourable 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Soane,  where  it 
stands,  is  for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  The  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  all  probability  was  conducted  by 
the  merchants  of  Lyons  and  Smyrna,  and  hence  the  easy 
introduction  of  the  gospel  from  the  latter  place,  and  from 
other  Asiatic  churches,  is  apparent." 

Of  the  above  persecution,  an  account  was  sent  by  Ire- 
naeus,  who  seems  to  have  outlived  the  violent  storm,  in  an 
epistle  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  from  which  our 
information  is  derived. 

The  persecution  commenced  by  the  furious  attack  of  the 
populace.  Christians  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  any  public 
places,  such  as  the  markets,  the  baths,  nor  scarcely  in  the 
streets,  much  less  could  they  assemble  for  worship,  without 
the  greatest  danger.  They  were  not  safe  in  their  own 
houses.  They  were  plundered,  dragged  on  the  ground, 
stoned,  beaten,  and  accused  to  the  magistrates  of  the  moat 
abominable  crimes.  All  the  tender  ties  of  relationship 
were  dissolved ;  the  father  delivered  up  the  son  to  death, 
and  the  son  the  father.  - 

In  order  to  make  them  recant,  and  abandon  their  profes- 
sion, the  most  cruel  tortures  were  inflicted.  The  inhuman 
ruler  commanded  them  to  be  scourged  with  whips,  to  be 
scorched  by  applying  heated  brazen  plates  to  the  most 
tender  parts  of  the  body.  To  prepare  them  for  a  renewal 
of  such  barbarous  treatment,  they  were  remanded  to  prison, 

and  again  brought  forth,  some  to  a  repetition  of  similar 

■  -  -  -        * 

particularly  ?  By  what  means  was  the  gospel  first  carried  thither ? 
Who  has  given  an  account  of  this  persecution  ?   How  did  it  com* 
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cruelties ;  6tbers  to  die  under  the  hands  of  their  persecu- 
tors. Various  were  the  ways  in  which  the  martyrs  were 
put  to  death ;  some  were  thrown  to  the  beasts,  others  roast- 
ed in  an  iron  chair,  and  many  were  beheaded. 

On  the  last  day  of  exposing  the  Christians  to  wild  beasts, 
Blandina,  a  female,  who  had  before  been  exposed,  but 
whom  the  wild  beasts  would  not  touch,  was  again  produ- 
ced. With  her  was  associated  a  magnanimous  youth  by 
the  name  of  Ponticus,  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  This 
youth,  being  required  to  acknowledge  the  heathen  deities, 
and  refusing  to  do  so,  the  multitude  had  no  compassion  for 
either  of  them,  but  subjected  them  to  the  whole  round  of 
tortures,  till  Ponticus  expired,  and  Blandina  having  been 
scourged,  and  placed  in  the  hot. iron  chair,  was  put  into  a 
net,  and  exposed  to  a  bull  ;  and  after  being  tossed  for 
some  time  by  the  furious  animal,  she  was  at  length  de- 
spatched with  a  sword.  The  spectators  acknowledged 
that  they  had  never  known  any  female  bear  the  torture  with 
such  fortitude.  ' 

Sec.  10.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  succeeded  by 

ihis  son  Commodus^L.  D.  180^  during  whose 
teign  of^ne&rly  13  years>the  Church  through- 
out the  worldrenjoyed  a  large  portion  of  exter- 
nal peace,  ana  greatly  increased  in  numbers) 

Commodus  himself  was  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  mor- 
tals, and  attained,  as  Gibbon  observes,  "  the  summit  of  vice 
and  infamy."  Historians  attribute  the  toleration  which  he 
granted  to  Christians,  to  the  influence  which  Marcia,  a  wo- 
man of  low  rank,  but  his  favourite  concubine,  had  obtained 
over  him.  On  some  account,  not  now  understood,  she  had 
a  predilection  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  successfully 
employed  her  interest  with  Commodus  in  its  favour.  In- 
compatible as  her  character  appears  to  have  been  with  any 
experimental  acquaintance  with  piety,  God  made  use  of  her 
as  a  means  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  persecution.    The 

: V-, 

mence  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  persecution  here  ?  Relate  the 
story  of  Blandina,  and  Ponticus. 

Sec.  10.  Who  succeeded  Marcus  Aurelius  ?  In  what 
year  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
the  Church  during  this  time  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Commodus  ?  Through  whose  mfln- 
«nce  was  he  favourable  to  Christians  ? 
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gospel  flourished  abundantly,  and  many  of  thte  nobility  of 
Rome,  with  their  families,  embraced  it. 

Sec.  11  Jin  the  year  192$  Commodus  being 
put  to  death  by  his  domestics,  tertinax,  former- 
ly a  senator,land  of  consular  rank,  was  elected 
to  fill  his  place.  Althoughfcin  amiable  prince  J 
he  reigned  but(86  days>  being  slain,  during  a 
rebellion  of  the  army,  by  the  Praetorian  guards. c 
Sec.  12.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  sove- 
reign power  devolved  on  (Septimus  SeverusJ 

VA.  D.  193;)  who,  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  permitted  the  Christians  to  enjoy  the 
peace  which  had  been  granted  by  Commodus 
and  Pertinax ;  but  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign, 

£A.  D.  202^he  commenced  the  fifth  persecution, 
which  forf  eight  years^  spread  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  Church. 

Severus,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  France,  and  had  largely  participa- 
ted in  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
A  little  previously  to  exhibiting  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  fifth  persecution,  he  had  returned  victorious 
from  a  war  in  the  east,  and  the  pride  of  prosperity  induced 
him  to  forbid  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  African  provinces,  the  persecution  was  carried  on 
with  great  fury.  This  whole  region  abounded  with  Chris- 
tians, though  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was  intro- 
duced, and  of  the  proceedings  qf  the  first  teachers,  we  have 
no  account.  A  numerous  Church  existed  at  Carthage,  of 
which  the  famous  Tertullian  was  pastor. 

The  persecution  of  the  Church  at  this  time;  led  Tertul- 

Sec.  1 1 .  Who  succeeded  Commodus  ?  In  what  year  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Pertinax  ?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ? 

Sec.  12,  Who  succeeded  Pertinax  ?  In  what  year  ? 
In  what  year  did  the  fifth  persecution  commence  ? 
How  long  did  it  last  ? 

In  what  provinces  was  this  persecution  carried  on  with  mat  fury  ? 
Who  was  pastor  of  the.  Church  at  Cartkage  ?   What  did  Tertullian 
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ban  tt>  write  his  grand  apology  for  Christianity ;  in  which 
he  gives  a  pleasing  view  of  the  spirit  and  behaviour  of 
Christians  in  his  day ;  and  of  their  adherence  to  the  faith, 
-order,  and  discipline,  of  still  more  primitive  times. 

The  persecution  under,  Severus  was  not  confined  to  Afri- 
ca, but  extended  into  Asia,  and  the  province  of  Gaul.  Ly- 
ons again  became  the  seat  of  the  most  dreadful  'ravages. 
Irensus,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  city,  had  survived 
the  former  sanguinary  conflict ;  but  in  this  he  obtained  the 
crown  of  martrydom. 

At  this  trying  season,  some  of  the  Churches  purchased  a 
casual  and  uncertain  peace,  by  paying  money  to  the  nfagis- 
trates  and  their  informers.  The  morality  of  such  a  meas- 
ure may  perhaps  be  questioned  by  the  nice  casuist ;  but 
their  property  was  their  own,  and  of  little  importance,  in 
comparison  with  only  a  partial  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
of  the  gospel. 

Sec.  13.  After  a  reign  of(l8  years}  Severus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by{CaracallaX^.  D. 
21 1|  who,  though  in  other  respect^  monster 
of  wickedness^neither  oppressed  the  Chris- 
tians himself,  nor  permitted  other^to  treat  them 
with  cruelty,  or  injustice. 

Sec.  14.  Caracalla  enjoyed  the  imperial  dig- 
nity butfsix  years*  being  assassinated  byNMa- 
crinus,Jwho  was  elected  by  the  army  to  suc- 
ceed him,  A.  D.  217.  The  latter,  however, 
enjoyed  his  elevation  but  14  months,  being  sup- 
plantedfjby  Heliogabulus,  A.  D.  218jwbo  caus- 
ed him  to  be  put  to  death. 

write  about  this  time  ?  In  what  other  countries  did  the  persecution 
raise?  What  distinguished  man  suffered  martrydom  at  Lyons.'* 
What  did  some  of  the  Churches  do,  at  this  time,  to  enjoy  peace  ? 

Sec.  13.  How  long  did  Severus  reign?  Who  succeed- 
ed him  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
Caracalla  ?  How  did  he  treat  the  Christians  ? 

Sec.  14.  How  long  did  Caracalla  reign  ?  How  did 
he  come  by  his  death  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  In  what 
year  1  How  long  did  Macrinus  reign  ?  Who  succeed- 
ed him  ? 

8 
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Sec.  15.  Heliogabulus,  than  whom,  perhaps. 
f  a  more  odious  mortal  neve*  lived  j^had  the  merit 
of  exhibiting  no  hostility  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ ;)  having  probably  been^oo  much  occu- 
pied with  his  pleasures  to  jiotice  them^  After 
a  reign  of  fenly  three  years  and  nine  month^f  he 
was  slain,  and  was  succeeded, ^A.  D.  222,'»by 
his  cousin,  {Alexander  Severusjta  prince  of  a 
mild  and  beiieficent  character  ;j  during  whose 
reign  otfabout  13  years,) the  Churchfenjoyed  a 
tolerable  share  of  tranquillity  ^ 

The  mother  of  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  favoura- 
bly disposed  towards  the  Christians ;  and  to  her  influence 
is  attributed,  in  a  measure,  the  toleration  which  they  enjoy- 
ed under  her  son.  An  instance  of  this  emperor's  conduct 
towards  the  Christians,  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  Apiece 
of  common  land  had  been  occupied  by  the  Christians,  and 
on  it  they  erected  a  Church.  This  ground  was  claimed  by 
a  certain  tavern-keeper,  and  the  disputed  point  was  brought 
before  the  emperor.  "  It  is  better/'  said  Alexander, "  that 
God  should  be  served  there,  in  any  manner  whatever,  rath- 
er than  that  a  tavern  should  be  made  of  it."  He  selected 
from  the  sacred  writings  some  of  the  most  sententious  say- 
ings, and  caused  them  to  be  transcribed,  for  the  admonition 
of  his  magistrates,  and  for  the  use  of  his  people.  "  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by"  was  often  upon  his  lips,  and  he 
obliged  the  crier  to  repeat  it,  when  any  person  was  punish- 
ed. He  caused  it  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
and  on  the  public  buildings. 

Sec.  16.  (In  the  year  235,Ahe  virtuous  Alex- 
Sec.  15.  What  was  the  character  of  Heliogabalus  ? 
What  was  his  conduct  towards  the  disciples  of  Christ  ? 
How  is  his  clemency  to  be  accounted  for  ?  How  long 
did  he  reign  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  In  what  year  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  Severus  ?  How 
long  did  he  reign  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  ? 

To  whose  influence  is  attributed  in  part  the  toleration  which 
Christians  enjoyed  ?   What  story  is  related  of  this  emperor  ? 

foe.  16.    In  what  year  did  the  reign  of  Alexander 
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aiider,  and  his  amiable  mother,  were  put  to 
death(during  a  conspiracy Vaised  ^y  Maximin, 
the  son  of  a  herdsman  of  ThraceJ;  wlu*,  by 
means  of  the  army,  was  made  emperor.  xThe 
sixth  persecution}  occurred  during  his  reign  ; 
which,  however,  fortunately  for  the  Church, 
was  limited  tofthree  years) 

Cruelty,  towards  his  subjects,  especially  towards  those 
distinguished  by  birth  or  rank,  seems  to  have  been  the  ru- 
ling passion  of  this  tyrant,  engendered,  as  is  supposed,  by 
a  consciousness  of  his  mean  and  barbarous  origin,  his  sav- 
age appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  in- 
stitutions of  civil  life. 

The  malice  of  Maximin  against  the  house  of  the  late 
emperor,  by  whom  the  Christians  had  been  so  peculiarly 
favoured,  stimulated  him  to  persecute  them  bitterly  ;  and 
he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the  pastors  of  the  Churches, 
whom  he  knew  Alexander  had  treated  as  his  intimate 
friends.  The  persecution,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
them  ;  the  flame  extended  even  to  Cappadocia  and  Pontus. 

Sec.  17.  From  the  death  of  Maximin,  A,  D. 
238,  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  A.  D:  249,  ( the 
Church  enjoyed  considerable  repose;  and  the 
gospel  made  extensive  progress!  During  this 
interval,  reigned^Pupienus,  Baloinus,  Gordian, 
and  Philips  the  last  of  whom  is  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  professed  Christianity.  Next  to 
Philip  came  Decius^  A.  D.  249/ whose  reign  ip 
distinguished  fo^the  seventh  persecution^which 

raged  with  great  violence  throughout  the  em- 

*■ 

end  ?  By  what  means  was  he  put  to  death  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  ?  What  persecution  now  occurred  ? 
How  long  did  it  last  ? 

For  what  was  Maximin  distinguished  ?  Whom  did  ho  more  par- 
ticularly persecute  ?  To  what  countries  did  the  persecution  extend: 

Sec.  17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  from  the 
death  of  Maximin,  238,  to  Decius,  249  ?  What  empe- 
rors reigned  during  this  period  ?  When  did  Decius  as- 
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pire^br  the  space  of  30  months Awhen  he  wa» 
succeeded  by  Gallus. 

Sec.  18.  In  consequence  of  the  rest  which  \ 
the  Church  had  now  experienced  for  the  space 
of^about  40  years, .  Excepting  the  short  reign  of 
Ma;simin/--i.  e.  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus,  2.11,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Decius,  249,  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  had  become  exceedingly  lpw ;  and  the 
primitive  zeal  of  Christians  was  much  abated?! 

Milner,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  this  time, 
says,  "  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  grand 
•  and  general  declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  should  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this 
century.17  The  beauty  of  the  church  had  indeed  become 
sadly  marred.  Ambition,  pride,  and  luxury,  the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  season  of  worldly  ease  and  prosperity, 
had  greatly  sullied  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  former 
days.  The  pastors  neglected  their  charges  for  worldly 
preferment,  and  even  embarked  in  schemes  of  mercantile 
speculation. 

Sec.  19.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  Church, 
it  cannot  be  surprising  that  her  Great  Head 
should  apply  a  remedy  adapted  to  her  lapsed 
condition,  and  by(a  sanguinary  persecution, 
(such  as  was  that  of  Decius$  bring  professors 
back  to  their  former  zeal  and  piety. 

Sec.  20.  From  the  above  account,  it  might 
be  inferred,  as  was  the  melancholy  fact,  that 

cend  the  throne  ?    What  persecution  occurred  under 
him  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ? 

Sec.  18.  Previous  to  this  persecution*  what  period 
of  rest  had  the  church  enjoyed  ?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? 

What  does  Milner  say  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  this' time  ? 

Sec.  19.    What  means  did  the  great  head  of  the 
Church  adopt,  to  bring  professors  to  their  former  zeal . 
and  purity  ! 
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the  persecution  under  Decius  was  distinguish- 
ed beyond  all  that  preceded  it,&br  the  number 
of  apostacies  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel^ 

Until  this  time,  .few  instances  are  on  record  of  the  de- 
fection of  any  from  their ,  integrity,  even  in  xtbe  severest 
persecutions,  by  which  the  Church  had  been  afflicted ; 
but  now  vast  numbers,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  lapsed 
into  idolatry  immediately.  At  Rome,  even  before  men 
were  accused  as  Christians,  many  ran  to  the  forum,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  as  they  were  ordered  ;  and  the 
crowds  of  apostates  were  so  great,  that  the  magistrates 
wished  to  delay  numbers  of  them  till  the  next  day ;  but 
they  were  importuned  by  the  wretched  suppliants  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  themselves  heathen  that  very  night ; 
thereby  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  and  the  in- 
sincerity of  their  profession. 

Sec.  21.  Amidst  the  numberless  melancholy 
apostacies  which  are  recorded  of  these  times, 
and  which  were  deeply  wounding  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity ;  \Jhere  were  those,  also,  who 
rendered  themselves  illustrious,  by  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  faith,  even  amid  the  pains  of 
martyrdom,) 

Such  an  example  is  presented  in  Pionius.  a  presbyter  of 
the  Church  in  Smyrna,  whose  bishop,  Eudemon,  had  apos- 
tatised, with  numbers  of  his  flock.  Pionius  being  appre- 
hended, was  brought,  with  other  sufferers,  into  the  market- 
place, before  the  multitude,  in  order  to  undergo  the  tor- 
tare.  The  zealous  presbyter,  with  a  loud  voice,  coura- 
geously defended  his  principles,  and  upbraided  them  with  a 
breach  of  theirs.  Such  was  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  that 
the  magistrates  began  to  fear  its  effect  upon  the  multitude, 
and  the  excellent  Pionius  was  hurried  to  prison. 

A  few  days  after,  the  captain  of  the  horse  came  to  the 

Sec.  20  For  what  was  the  Decian  persecution  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  former  persecutions  had  many  apostatized  ?  To  what  was  owing 
the  many  apostacies  in  this  ? 

Sec.  21.  What  is  said  of  the  faith  and  constancy  of 
others  ? 

8* 
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prison,  and  ordered  him  to  the  idol  temple,  there  to  deny 
his  faith  ;  which  Pionius  refusing  to  do,  the  captain  put  a 
cord  about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along  the  streets  to 

.  the  scene  of  idolatry.  Before  the  altar  stood  the  unhappy 
Eudemon,  bearing  the  emblems  of  his  apostacy  and  dis- 
grace. To  have  seen  his  bishop  bleeding  on  the  rack,  or 
burning  in  the  fire,  though  a  sight  painful  to  a  feeling  mind, 
yet  all  would  have  been  in  character ;  but  to  see  him  thus 
offering  insult  to  his  divine  Master,  and  wounding  his  cause 
to  save  himself  from  a  temporal  affliction,  was  a  sight  more 
affecting  to  such  a  man  as  Pionius,  than  if  he  had  seen  all 
the  beasts  of  the  theatre  ready  to  fall  upon  himself. 

In  a  few  days,  Pionius  was  brought  before  Quintilian, 
the  proconsul.  Tortures  and  entreaties  were  again  tried, 
but  tried'in  vain.  Enraged  at  such  obstinacy,  the  procon- 
sul ordered  that  Pionius  should  be  burnt  alive.  Exulting 
in  the  sentence,  he  cheerfully  prepared  for  the  concluding 
scene,  more  than  a  little  thankful  that  his  Saviour  had  pre- 
served him  from  turning  aside,  and  had  counted  him  wor- 
thy to  suffer  for  his  name. 
His  executioner  having  gotten  ready  the  materials  for 

,  the  martyrdom,  Pionius  stretched  himself  upon  the  staJce, 
to  which  he  was  nailed  by  the  soldier.  "  Change  your 
mind,  (said  the  executioner)  and  the  nails  shall  be  taken 
out  again."  "  I  have  felt  them,"  said  the  martyr  ;  and 
then,  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  added,  "  O  Lord  I 
hasten." 

The  stake  was  then  raised  up  with  the  martyr  fixed  to  it, 
and  placed  in  the  socket  prepared  for  it,  and  the  fire  was 
lighted.  For  some  time  Pionius  remained  motionless — 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  spirit  evidently  in  holy  converse  with 
God.  At  length,  opening  his  eyes,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, he  said,  "  Amen — Lord,  receive  my  soul." 

Sec.  22.  IJDuring  this  persecution*  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  monkery ^by  one  Paul,^jn 
Egypt  $  who,  to  avoid  the  persecution,  retired 
to  the  deserts  of  Thebais ;  where,  acquiring  a 
love  for  solitude,  he  continued  from  the  age  of 

23  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  protrac- 

_  .         _ .  _-  -        '    —— — — — - —  m 

Give  an  account  of  the  sufferings,  patience,  and  death  of  Pionius : 

flee.  22.  When  was  laid  the  foundation  of  monkery  ? 
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ted  to  the  unusual  length  of  113  years.    From 
this  example  of  seclusion&prang,  in  the  course  * 
of  a  few  years,  swarms  of  monks  and  hermits/ 
a  tribe  of  men  not  only  useless,  but  burden- 
some, offensive,  and  disgraceful  to  Christian- 
ity. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Paul  was  left,  an  orphan,  but  entitled  to 
a  great  estate.  His  education  was  respectable,  his  tern  per 
mild,  and  in  profession  decidedly  a  Christian.  He  had  a 
sister,  with  whom  he  Jived,  whose  husband  had  formed  a 
design  to  apprehend-  him,  ,in  order  to  obtain  his  estate. 
Apprized  of  this,  Paul  retired,  as  above  stated,  and  when 
tho  ftiry  of  the  times  had  abated,  having  no  dispositkn  to 
return  to  the  world,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
solitude.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  fleeing  the  storm  of 
persecution,  but  when  that  had  spent  itself,  he  should  have 
returned  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life  among  man- 
kind. 

Sec.  23.  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time 
pre-etninent  in  the  Church,  and  of  distinguish- 
ed service  in  preserving  it  from  ruin,  was^Py- 
prian,  bishop  of  Carthaget  During  the  perse- 
cution(he  was  indeed  obliged  to  fleej  for  which 
some  have  censured  him ;  but  during  his  retreat, 
Che  was  laboriously  engaged  in  writing  consol- 
atory and  encouraging  epistles  to  the  afflicted 
Churchejfc  by  which  many  professors  were 
greatly  comforted,  and  many  doubtless  preser- 
ved from  apostatizing. 

Cyprian  was  by  birth  a  man  of  family.  His  fortune 
was  considerable,  and  his  prospects  in  the  world  promising. 
He  was  bred  to  the  bar  ;   received  a  liberal  education  and 

In  what  country  ?  By  whom  ?  What  effect  had  his  ex- 
ample of  seclusion  ? 

Who  was  Paul  ?  What  led  him  to  retire ?  Why  did  he  not  return  ? 

Sec.  23.  Who  at  this  time  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  Church  ?  What  is  said  of  Cyprian  during 
the  persecution  ?  What  did  he  do,  while  iu ret\TOrc\fc\&.\ 

Who  whs  Cyprian?    When  did  his  conversion  \ak*  ^Na^.    W 
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was  distinguished  as  an  orator.  His  conversion  took 
-  place  in  the  year  246,  upon  which,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  he  devoted  himself,  and  his  substance,  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  248,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
bloody  reign  of  Decius,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage. 
His  first  efforts  in  his  new  office  were  to  restore  the  too 
long  neglected  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Cyprian  entered  upon  these  im- 
portant services,  before  the  flames  of  persecution  burst 
forth,  spreading  terror  and  dismay  on  every  side. '  Car- 
thage soon  became  the  scene  of  great  distress,  and  pru- 
dence required  the  virtuous  Cyprian  to  retire.  According- 
ly, at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  repaired  to 
a  rdfceat,  which  through  their  kindness  had  been  provided, 
and  here  he  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Church  at  Carthage  suffered  the  most  grievous  ca- 
lamities, during  his  absence.  Many  were  murdered,  and 
many  apostatized.  From  his  retreat,  however,  Cyprian 
continued  to  send  abroad  epistles  replete  with  prudent 
counsels  and  holy  admonitions — warning  the  timid  against 
apostacy,  and  encouraging  the  apprehended  to  meet  the 
sufferings  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  with  Chris- 
tian equanimity,  and  fortitude. 

Sec.  24.  During  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  an 
/unhappy  schism  took  place,  both  in  the  church- 
es of  Carthage  and  Rome,  called  "the  Novati- 
an  schism^  caused  by  different  views  entertain- 
ed about  the  propriety  of  re-admitting  to  com- 
munion, such  as  had  relapsed  during  the  persecu- 
tion.) 

The  history  of  this  business  was  this.  Novatus,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  at  Carthage,  a  little  before  the  retire- 
ment of  Cyprian,  had  been  charged  with  conduct  unwor- 
thy his  profession  and  office.  The  recurrence  of  the  per- 
secution, and  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  prevented  an  exam- 

what  Church  was  he  made  bishop  ?  How  long  was  he  absent  from 
his  people,  during  the  persecution  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Church 
during  his  absence  ? 

Sec.  24.  What  schism  took  place  during  the  ab- 
sence  of  Cyprian  f  How  was  it  caused  ? 

Who  was  Novatus  ?    Of  what  fc&d  ta  tae*  fpilty  ?    How  did  he 
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iiiation  of  his  conduct,  which  would  probably  -have  issued 
in  the  censure  of  the  Church.  During  the  absence  of 
Cyprian,  Novatus  succeeded  in  making  a  party,  and  regu- 
lar!? proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  Fortunatus,  as  bish-r 
op,TO  the  exclusion  of  Cyprian.  Dreading  his  approach- 
ing return,  Novatus  crossed  the  sea,  and  fled  to  Rome. 
Here  pursuing  similar  measures  of  contest  and  division,  he 
formed  a  party  with  Novation,  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

Novatian  it  appears  had  embraced  sentiments  the  most 
rigid  and  uncharitable  towards  (hose  who  had  apostatized ;  < 
refusing  to  readmit  such  to  fellowship,  either  upon  recom- 
mendation, or  unequivocal  evidence  of  sincere  repentance. 
With  this  rigid  disciplinarian,  the'  lax  and  unprincipled 
Novatus  connected  himself,  not  caring  how  inconsistent 
he  might  appear,  might  he  but  successfully  oppose  Cyprian. 

At  this  time,  Rome  was  without  a  bishop,  and  for 
months  it  had  been  unsafe  to  appoint  any.  But  at  length, 
the  Church,  desirous  of  healing  the  schism  evidently  ris- 
ing under  Novatian,  proceeded,  with  the  assistance *of  the 
neighbouring  bishops,  to  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  that 
office.  About  the  same  time  the  party  of  Novatian  ap- 
pointed Novatian  himself  10  the  same  office,  in  opposition. 

Schism  now  existed  in  the  two  most  flourishing  Church- 
,es  in  ChristenSom — but  upon  principles  the  most  discor- 
dant.    At  Carthage,  discipline  was  too  severe  ;    at  Rome 
it  was  not  severe  enough. 

At  length  Cyprian  returned  from  his  exile  ;  soon  after 
which,  assembling  his  Church  and  deputies  from  other 
Churches,  he  caused  Fortunatus  and  Novatian  to  be  con- 
demned aa,  schismatics,  and  debarred  them  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church  in  general.  In  this,  Cyprian  is 
thought  to  have  acted  hastily,  since,  whatever  was  the 
character  of  Fortunatus  and  his  party,  Novatian  is  allowed 
by  all  to  have  been  in  doctrine  correct.  His  only  error 
seems  to  have  been  an  excessive  severity  in  respect  to  dis- 

act  during  Cyprian's  absence  ?  Whither  did  he  flee  on  Cyprian's 
return?  With  whom  did  he  connect  himself?  Who  was  Nova- 
tian? What  were  his  sentiments?  Who,  about  this  time,  was 
elected  bishop  of  .Rome  ?  What  did  the  party  of  Novatian  do  in 
opposition  ?  What  measures  did  Cyprian  adopt  on  his  return  ? 
Did  he  act  wisely  in  these  ?  Was  the  party  of  Novatian  correct  in 
doctrine  ?    In  what  lay  their  error  ?    How  long  did  the  Novatians 
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cipline,  and  permitting  himself  to  be  elected  to  an  office  al- 
ready filled. 

The  party  of  Fortunatus  at  Carthage  soon  dwindled  in* 
to  insignificance  ;  but  the  Novatians,  under  the  title  of 
Cat  hart,  which  signifies  pure,  continued  to  exist  %nd 
flourish  till  the  fifth  century,  in  the  greatest  part  of  tboae 
provinces,  which  had  received  the  gospel  Nov  a  tian  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  good  man,  though  suffered  to  advo- 
cate measures  too  severe.  He  sealed  his  faith  by  martyr- 
dom, in  the  persecution  under  Valerian. 

It  may  be  added  respecting  the  Novatians,. that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  softened  and  moderated  the  rigour  of 
their  master's  doctrine,  and  refused  absolution  only  to  very 
great  sinners. 

§ec.  25.  (In  the  year  251  j  Deems  being  slain, 
was  succeeded  d>y  Gallusjwho  after  allowing 
the  Church  a  short  calm,  Ifoegan  to  disturb  its 

Eeace,  though  not  with  the  incessant  fury  of 
is  predecessor.)  The  persecution,  however, 
was  sevqjre ;  and  was  borne  by  the  Christians 
with  more  fortitude  than  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Decius.  After  a  miserable  reign  of  |J8 
months^  Gallus  was  slain,  and  was  succeeded 
|by  Valerian^ 

During  the  above  persecution,  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  more  particularly  the  scene  of  trial.  Cornelius,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  was  sent  into  banishment,  where  he 
died.  Lucius,  his  successor,  shared  the  same  fate,  in  re- 
spect to  exile ;  though  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  in  the 
year  252.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  suffered  d^afti,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen.  "  The  episcopal  seat  at  Rome 
was  then,  it  seems,  the  next  door  to  martrydom." 

Happily  for  the  Church,  Cyprian ^was  spared  yet  a  littl^ 
longer ;  and  although  daily  threatened  with  the  fate  of  his 

flourish?  Under  what  name  ?  What  alteration  did  they  make  in 
their  sentiments  and  practice  ? 

Sec.  25.  When  was  Decius  slairj  ?  By  whom  was 
he  succeeded  ?  What  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
Church  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  By  whom  succeed- 
ed ? 

Wh$t  pl&ce  was  chiefly  the  scene  of  persecution  ?    What  is  said 
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contemporaries  in  office,  he  abated  nothing  of  his  zeal  and 
activity,  in  arming  the  minds  of  Christians  against  those 
discouragements  which  the  existing  persecution  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  "  Whenever" — such  was  his  anima- 
ting language  to  his  disheartened  flock — "  Whenever  any 
of  the  brethren  shall  be  separated  from  the  flock,  let  him 
not  be  moved  at  the  horror  of  the  flight, — nor  while  he  re- 
treats and  lies  hid,  be  terrified  at  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 
He  is  not  alone  to  whom  Christ  is  a  companion  in  flight. 
He  is  not  alone,  who  keeps  the  temple  of  God,  wherever 
he  is,  for  God  is  with  him." 

Among  the  many  calamities  for  which  the  short  reign  of 
Gallus  was  distinguished,  a  pestilence  which  about  this 
time  spread  its  ravages  in  Africa,  was  not  among  the  least. 
Such  was  its  violence,  that  many  towns  were  nearly  depop- 
ulated, and  whole  families  were  swept  away.  To  the  pa- 
gans, the  calamity  was  so  appalling,  that  they  neglected  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  violated  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Lifeless  -bodies,  in  numbers  scarcely  to  be  estimated,  lay  in 
the  streets  of  Carthage ;  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  ter- 
rified and  distracted  inhabitants.  ^ 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  aqd  his  Christian 
flock,  by  their  calmness,  their  fortitude,  and  their  activity, 
gave  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the  practical  superiority  of 
their  religion,  to  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  heathen. 

Assembling  his  people,  Cyprian  reminded  them  of  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  respect  to  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence. Influenced  by  his  eloquence,  the  Christians  imme- 
diately combined  to  render  assistance  in  a  season  so  pecu- 
liar. The  rich  contributed  of  their  abundance ;  the  poor 
gave  what  they  could  spare ;  and  all  laboured  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  to  mitigate  a  calamity  which  was  desolating 
the  land.  With  admiration  did  the  pagans  behold  the  zeal, 
the  courage,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  yet  scarcely  were  the  pagan yritsthood,  attributing  the 
pestilence  to  the  spreading  of  Christianity,  prevented  from 
calling  upon  the  emperor  to  extirpate  the  faith,  in  order  to 
appease  the  fury  of  the  gods. 

Sec.  26.  On  the  accession  of  Valerianf  A.  D. 
253jj  the  Church  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  and 

of  Cyprian  during  his  trial  ?  What  calamity  visited  Africa  ?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Christians  during  this  calamity  ? 

Sec.  20.    When  did  Valerian  ascend  \5w&  toaa  \ 
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refreshment  fomearly  four  years*  the  emperor 
appearing  in  respect  to'  Christians,  as  a  friend 
and  protector ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod, his  conduct  was  suddenly  changed,  %jf. 
means  of  the  influence  of  his  favourite,  the  hos- 
tile Macrianus,/iand  a  deadly  persecution  was 
commenced,  wnich  continued  for  the  space  of 
{three  years.  This  is  called  the  eighth  persecu- 
tion.;} 

The  change  which  took  place  in  Valerian,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  instability  of  human  char- 
acter. More  than  all  his  predecessors,  he  was  disposed  to 
shew  kindness  towards  the  Christians.  They  were  allow- 
ed to  be  about  his  person,  and  to  occupy  departments  of 
office  in  his  palace  and  court.  Macrianus,  who  effected  the 
change  in  the  emperor's  disposition  ;  was  a  bigoted  pagan, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  persecu- 
tion of  its  advocates  was,  therefore,  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  him,  and  in  Valerian  he  found  a  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  too  ready  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

In  what  part  of  the  empire  the  persecution  began  first  to 
rage,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  Macrianus  exerted  himself,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  as  genera],  as  malice  and  power  could  e£» 
feet. 

At  Rome,  the  first  person  of  official  distinction,  who  suf- 
fered in  pursuance  of  Valerian's  orders,  was  Sixtus,  the 
bishop  Of  that  city.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Laurentius,  his  chief  deacon  ;  who  weeping,  said, 
"  Whither  goest  thou,  father,  without  thy  son."«  To  which 
Sixtus  replied,  "  You  shall  follow  me  in  three  days," 

The  prophecy  of  Sixtus  was  fulfilled.  After  the  death 
of  the  bishop,  the  Roman  prefect,  moved  by  an  idle  report 
of  the  great  riches*6f't!te  Church,  sent  for  Laurentius,  and 
ordered  him  to  deliver  them  up.      "Give  me  time,1'  said 

How  long  did  he  appear  friendly  to  the  Church  ?  By 
whose  influence  was  his  conduct-changed  ?  What  per- 
secution took  place  in  his  reign  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ? 

What  is  said  01  the  change  wrought  in  Valerian,  and  of  Macria- 
nus, who  ejected  this  change  ?  When  didfhe  persecution  begin : 
Who  suffered  at  Rome  ?    Relate  the  story  fljkLaurcntius.     What  is 
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Laurentius,  "  to  set  things  in  order,  and  I  will  render  an 
account."  f 

'  Three  days  were  granted  for  the  purpose ;  during  which, 
the  deacon  gathered  together  all  the  poor  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Church ;  and  going  to  the  prefect,  invited  him 
to  go  and  behold  a  large  court  full  of  golden  vessels.  The 
magistrate  followed ;  but  seeing  all  the  poor  people,  he  turn- 
ed upon  Laurentius  with  a  look  of  indignation.  "  Why 
are  you  displeased/'  demanded  the  martyr,  "  thetreasure 
which  you  so  eagerly  desire,  is  but  a  contemptible  mineral 
dug  from  the  earth ; — these  poor  people  are  the  true  gold, 
these  are  the  treasures  I  promised  you — make  the  riches 
subserve  the  best  interests  of  Rome,  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
yourself." 

"  Do  you  mock  me  1"  demanded  the  prefect ;  "  I  know 
you  value  yourself  for  contemning  death  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
shall  be  lingering  and  painful."  He  then  caused  him  to 
be  stripped,  and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  upon  which  he  was 
broiled  to  death.  The  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  however, 
was  invincible.  When  he  had  continued  a  considerable 
time  on  one  side,  he  said,  "  Let  me  be  turned,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently broiled  on  one  side.11  Being  turned,  he  ^claimed, 
"  It  is  enough,  you  may  serve  me  up."  Then  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  Rome, 
and  expired. 

In  Egypt,  the  persecution  raged  with  not  less  fury  than 
at  Rome.  Death  or  banishment  was  the  lot  of  every  one 
whose  boldness  in  his  profession  brought  him  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  magistrate.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
whom  Divine  Providence  had  remarkably  preserved  in  the 
Decian  persecution,  lived  to  suffer  much  also  in  this,  but 
not  unto  death.  Being  apprehended  with  five  others,  lie 
was  brought  before  the  prefect,  by  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  recant,  on  the  ground  that  his  example  would  have  great 
influence  on  others.  * 

But  to  this  Dionysius  boldly  replied,  "  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man  ;  I  worship  God,  who  alone  ought  to 
be  worshipped."  Being  promised  pardon  with'  his  com- 
panions, provided  they  would  return  to  duty,  aifd  would 
adore  the  gods,  who  guarded  the  empire — the  bishop  an- 
swered, "  We  worship  the  one  God,  who  gave  the  empire 
to  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  to  Him  we  pour  out  our  in- 
said  of  the  persecution  in  Egypt  ?    What  distinguished.  ui&\V\&\vaN< 
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cessant  prayers,  for  the  prosperity  of  their  administration." 
Finding  threats  in  vain,  the  magistrate  banished  Diooysius 
and  his  companions  to  Cephro,  a  village  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert  In  their  exile,  they  were  accompanied  by  num- 
bers from  Alexandria,  and  places  which  lay  contiguous. 

Cyprian,  also,  who  had  escaped  the  two  preceding  per- 
secutions, was  made  a  victim  in  this.  His  persecution, 
however,  was. attended  with  circumstances  of  comparative 
lenity.  He  was  seized  by  Paternus,  the  proconsul  of  Car- 
thage, by  whose  order  he  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  over  against  Sicily,  50  miles  from  Car- 
thage. Curubis  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  air  salu- 
brious. Here  he  remained  eleven  months ;  during  which 
he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  receiving  repeated  visits  from  his  friends. 
From  Curubis  he  addressed  many  warm  and  affectionate 
letters  to  the  suffering  Churches,  and  their  suffering  pas- 
tors. 

In  the  year  259  Cyprian  was  permitted  to  return,  and  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  a  garden  near  his  own  city.  But 
he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  peace ;  for  the  orders 
of  ValerflLn  had  been  given  that  all  ministers  should  be  put 
to  death.  According  to  this  order,  Cyprian  was  seized,  and 
received  the  orown  of  martrydom. 

Preparatory  to  his  death,  he  was  conducted  to  a  spacious 
plain,  surrounded  with  trees.  On  his  arrival  at  the  spot, 
Cyprian  with  great  composure  took  off  his  mantle,  and  fell 
on  his  knees.  After  having  worshipped,  he  laid  aside  his 
other  garments,  and  bound  a  napkin  over  his  eyes.  His 
hands  were  then  tied  behind  him.  A  sword  severed  his 
head  from  his  body. 

Thus  fell  the  martyr  Cyprian  ;  a  man,  who,  in  this  per- 
ilous era  of  the  Church,  set  an  example  of  Christian  pa- 
tience, fortitude  and  heroism,  which,  had  it  been  exhibited 
by  a  man  of  the  world,  jjould  have  rendered  his  name  illus- 
trious during  the  annals  of  time. 

Sec.  27.  From  the  accession  of  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  260,  the  son  and  successor  of  Valerian, 
to  the  18th  year  of  Dioclesian,  answering  to 

suffered  in  Egypt  ?    Give  particulars.    What  is  said  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Cyprian  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 

Sec.  27,    What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
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the  year  302,  the  history  of  the  Church  (fur- 
nishes no  materials  of  peculiar  interest;  With 
the  exception  of  i'the  short  persecution  under 
(Aurelian,  calledtthe  ninth  persecution,  the  church 
in  general  enjoyed  an  interval  of  peace. 

The  termination  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  was  caused  by  an  event  which,  in  re- 
spect to  that  monarch,  may  be  considered  as  a  signal  frown 
of  Divine  Providence.  During  the  irruption  of  some  of  the 
northern  nations  into  the  empire,  Valerian  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  detained  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  add  to  his  humiliation,  the 
king  made  him  basely  stoop,  and  set  his  foot  upon  him, 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback.  At  last  he  ordered  him 
to  be  flayed,  and  then  rubbed  with  salt. 

In  Gallienus  the  Church  found  a  friend  and  protector ; 
for  he  not  only  stayed  by  his  imperial  edict>  the  persecution 
commenced  by  his  father,  but  issued  letters  of  licence  to 
the  bishops  to  return  from  their  dispersion,  to  the  care  of 
their  respective  pastoral  charges. 

After  a  reign  of  15  years,  Gallienus  was  succeeded  by 
Claudius,  who  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  was  follow- 
ed by  Aurelian.  This  emperor  for  a  time  appeared  friend- 
ly to  the  Christians ;  but  at  length,  through  the  influence 
of  a  restless  pagan  priesthood,  he  commenced  the  work  of 
persecution.  Happily,  however,  the  measures  which  he 
was  adopting,  were  prevented  from  being  fully  executed,  by 
his  death,  A.  D.  275. 

From  this  date,  through  the  reign  of  Tacitus,  Probus, 
Carus,  and  his  two  sons,  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  in  a 
great  degree  dormant. 

Sec.  28.  Dioclesian  was  declared  emperor  in 

from  the  accession  of  Gallienu$  260,  to  the  18th  year 
of  Dioclesian  ?  What  persecution  occurred  during  this 
time  ?  Under  whom  ? 

By  what  means  was  the  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  ter- 
minated ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  Gallienus  ?  Who  succeeded 
Gallienus  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  persecution  under  Aurelian  ?  When  did  he  die  ? 
What  emperors  followed  ?  What  is  said  of  the  state  of  things  dur- 
ing this  reign ? 

Sec.  2$.   When  was  Dioclesian  declared  erov^ercre  \ 
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/the  year  284^  and  (for  18  years^as  already  hint- 
ed, was  kindly  disposed  towards  the  Christians. 
The  interval  of  rest,  however,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  from  the  accession  of  Gallienus  (ex- 
cepting the  reign  of  Aurelian,)  extended,  as  it 
now  was  for  18  years  longer,  Was  far  from  ad- 
ding to  the  honour  of  the  Church!"  At  no  pe- 
riod since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  had  there 
been  so  general  a  decay  of  vital  godliness,  as 
in  this.  Even  in  particular  instances,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  more 
primitive  times. 

Although  Dioclesian  appears  not  to  hare  respected  reli- 
gion himself,  both  his  wife  and  daughter  cherished  a  secret 
regard  for  it.  The  eunuchs  of  his  palace  and  the  officers 
of  state,  with  their  families,  were  open  in  their  professions 
of  attachment.  Multitudes  thronged  the  worship  of  God  ; 
and,  when  at  length  the  buildings  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose were  insufficient,  larger  and  more  magnificent  edifices 
were  erected. 

Were  the  kingdom  of  Christ  of  this  world;  were  its 
strength  and  beauty  to  be  measured  by  secular  prosperity ; 
this  might  have  been  considered  the  era  of  its  greatness. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Church  was  passing  away.  During  the 
whole  of  the  third  century,  the  work  of  God  in  purity  and 
power  had  been  declining ;  and  through  the  pacific  part  of 
Dioclesian's  reign,  the  great  first  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  appears  to 
have  nearly  ceased. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  sad  declension,  may  be  found 
in  the  connexion  which  was  formed  by  the  professors  of  re- 
ligion, with  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  Outward  peace 
and  secular  advantage  completed  the  corruption.  Disci- 
pline, which  had  been  too  strict,  softened  into  an  unscrip- 
tural  laxity.  Ministers  and  people  became  jealous  of  one 
another;  and  ambition  and  covetousness  became  ascendant 

How  long  was  he  friendly  to  the  Christians  ?  What  had 
the  state  of  the  Church  become  ? 

Who  of  Dioclesian's  family  cherished  a  regard  for  Christianity  ? 
What  is  Maid  of  the  secular  prosperity  of  the  Church,  at  this  time  ? 
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in  the  Church.  The  worship  of  God  was  indeed  general- 
ly observed ;  nominal  Christians  continually  increased ;  but 
the  spirit  which  had  but  a  few  years  before  so  nobly  and 
zealously  influenced  a  Cyprian,  a  Dionysius,  a  Gregory ; 
and  which  so  strongly  resembled  the  spirit  of  Apostolic 
times,  was  gone.  Such  having  become  the  defiled  and  de- 
generated state  of  the  Church ;  can  it  be  thought  strange 
that  God  should  have  suffered  her,  in  order  to  purify  and 
exalt  her,  again  to  walk  amidst  the  fires  of  persecution  1 

Sec.  29.  /In  the  year  286^  Dioclesian,  finding 
the  charge  of  the  whole  empire  too  burden- 
some, associated  with  himself  his  friendlfttak- 
i  mi  an  J;  and  in  292  they  took  two  colleagues, 
Gallerius  and  Constantius,  each  bearing  the  ti- 
tle of  Csesar.  The  empire  was  now  divided  in- 
to four  parts,  under  the  government  of  two  Em- 
perors, and  two  Casars,  each  being  nominally 
supreme ;  but  in  reality,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superior  talents  of  Dioclesian. 

Sec.  30.  Excepting  Constantius,  who  was 
distinguished  for  a  character  mild  and  humane, 
these  sovereigns  are  represented  as  "  monsters 
of  horrible  ferocity;"  though  in  savageness 
Galerius  seems  to  have  excelled.  To  his  more 
inordinate  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  his  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  Dioclesian,  is  attribu- 
ted the  tenth  and  last  persecution  ;  which  com- 

What  was  the  real  state  of  religion  ?  To  what  was  owing  this  sad 
declension  ?    What  seemed  necessary  to  correct  existing  evils  ? 

Sec.  29.  Whom  did  Dioclesian  associate  with  him- 
self in  the  government  ?  When  1  What  two  colleagues 
were  chosen  in  292  ?  What  title  did  they  bear  ?  How 
was  the  empire  now  divided  ?  Who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government  ? 

Sec.  30.  What  was  the  character  of  these  Sove- 
reigns ?  Which  is  to  be  excepted  ?  What  persecution 
took  place  under  Dioclesian  ?  In  what  year  ?  How  Ions 
did  it  last  ?    What  was  its  extent  % 

9* 
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menced  about  the  year  4^03,  /and  continued  in 
dome  parts  of  the  empire  for  the  space  "of  10 
years^  Excepting  in  France,  were  Constan- 
tius  rftled,  the  persecution  pervadedgthe  whole 
Roman  empire,  and  in  severity  exceeded  all 
that  had  gone  beforeJ  * 

Galerius  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother ;  a  woman 
extremely  bigoted  to  paganism ;  and  had  imbibed  all  her 
prejudices  against  Christianity.  He  was  prepared,  there- 
fore, in  his  feelings,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against 
its  professors,  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  Such  an  op- 
portunity was  not  long  in  presenting  itself.  Dioclesian 
usually  held*  his  court  during  the  winter  at  Nicomedia. 
Here  Galerius  met  the  chief  emperor,  and  entered  upon  his 
plan  of  exciting  him  against  the  Christians.  Dioclesian 
was  not  wanting  in  hatred  to  Christianity,  but  he  preferred 
to  extirpate  rather  by  fraud,  than  violence.  The  furious 
disposition  of  Galerius,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  Nicome- 
dia was  destined  to  feel  the  sad  consequences  of  this  bloody 
coalition. 

Accordingly  on  the  feast  of  Terminalia,  early  in  the 
morning,  an  officer,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  proceeding  to 
the  great  Church,  burst  open  its  doors,  and  taking  thence 
the  sacred  writings,  burnt  them,  and  plundered  the  place 
of  every  thing  valuable ;  after  which  they  demolished  the 
building  itself.  The  day  following,  edicts  were  issued  by 
the  emperor,  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion were  deprived  of  all  honour  and  dignity,  and  exposed 
to  torture. 

Shortly  after,  the  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  the  instigation 
of  Galerius,  and  the  crime  was  laid  to  the  Christians.  Up- 
on this,  Dioclesian  entered  into  all  the  views  and  plans  of 
his  maddened  prompter.  Orders  were  sent  throughout  all 
the  empire  to  its  remotest  provinces ;  and  were  executed 
with  a  faithfulness,  which  in  some  cases  decency  admits 
not  pf  being  recorded. 

From  the  great  and  general  defection  of  professors  in  the 
Church,  before  the  commencement  of  this  persecution, 

Who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  exciting  Dioclesian  against  the 
Church  ?    What  measures  did  he  take  to  effect  his  purpose  ?  •  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Christians  during  this  persecution  ?    What  is  N 
said  of  this  persecution  in  comparison  with  others  ?    What  is  the 
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genuine  Christian  fortitude  and  decision  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  found.  But  the  spirit  of  martrydom  revi- 
ved, as  the  persecution  progressed.  Christians  suffered 
with  the  greatest  faith  and  patience.  Many  indeed  aposta- 
tized ;  but  the  greater  part  that  came  to  the  trial,  resisted 
even  unto  blood. 

This  persecution  was  the  last  which  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral experienced.  If  we  may  credit  the  historians  of  the 
time,  it  was  by  far  the  most  severe.  Monsieur  Godeau, 
computes  that  in  this  tenth  persecution,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  there  were  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand  Chris- 
tians put  to  death  in  the  space  of  one  month.  And  that 
"  during  the  continuance  of  it  in  the  province  of  Egypt 
alone,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
died  by  the  violence  of  their  persecutors ;  and  five  times 
that  number  through  the  fatigues  of  banishment,  or  in  the 
public  mines  to  which  they  were  condemned.1'  By  means 
of  this  persecution,  however,  the  Church  was  purified,  and 
the  word  of  God  was  revived  ;  and  full  proof  was  given  of 
the  power  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  render  inef- 
fectual every  weapon  formed  against  her  peace  and  salvation. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  III. 

1 .  Clemens  Romanus,  \  father  of  the  Church, 
a  companion  of  Paul,  and  bishop  of  Rome. 

2.  Ignatius9S>ishop  of  Antioch,  and  author 
of  seven  epistles  on  religious  subjects. 

3.  jPofycarjvlnshop  of  Smyrna,  author  of 
an  epistle  to  the  Philippians.* 

4.  Justin  Martyr ,faho,  from  being  a  heathen 
philosopher,  became  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Christianity,  and  wrote  two  admirable  apolo- 
gies for  Christians. ; 

5.  Irenams,  i  bishop  of  Lyons,  disciple  of 
Poly^arp,  and  author  of  five  books  against  the 
heresies  of  his  timesi| 

6.  Clemens  Alexandrimis^Q^ster  of  the  Alex- 
account  given  by  Monsieur  Godeau  ?    What  was  the  effect  of  this 

persecution  ? 
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andrian  school,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  force  of  his 
genius. 

7.  Tertullian,t)jhe  first  Latin  author  in  the 
Church,  much  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
and  admirable  elocution  in  the  Latin  tongue> 

8.  Origen^  presbyter  and  lecturer  at  Alex- 
andria,) distinguished  for  his  great  learning, 
and  for  the  Hexapla,  a  work  which  contained  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  versions  then  in  use,  ranged  in  six 
columns^ 

9.  Cyprian,  tyishop  of  Cartharge,  distin- 
guished for  his'piety  and  eloquence^  and  for 
his  zeal  against  the  "  Novatian  schism." 

10.  ^Novatian,  author  of  the  "  Novatian 
schism,"  which  long  afflicted  the  Churches  at 
Rome  and  Carthage.. 

1.  Clemens  Roman  us  f  was  born  at  Rome  ;  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  He  was  the  fellow  labourer  of  Paul,  and 
sustained  the  character  of  an  apostolic  man.  He  became 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  was  distinguished  both  as  a  minister, 
and  a  defender  of  the  faith.  There  is  nothing  remaining 
of  his  books,  excepting  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  The  epistle  is  a  very  fine  qne ;  and  next  to 
holy  writ,  has  usually  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  Clemens  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred, 

2.  Ignatius,  see  Sec.  6. 

3.  Polycarp,  see  Sec.  9. 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  so  called  from  hist  being  a  martyr? 
was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem  of  Palestine,  in 
the  province  of  Samaria.  His  father  being*  Gentile  Greek, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated 
in  all  the  Grecian  learning  and  philosophy,  to  which  lie 
was  greatly  attached. 

As  he  was  walking  onejday  alone  by  the  sea  side,  a  grave 
and  ancient  person,  of  venerable  aspect,  met  him,  and  fell 
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into  conversation  with  him,  on  the  comparative  excellence 
of  philosophy  and  Christianity.    From  this  conversation 
Justin  was  induced  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  conversion,  about  the  16th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  132.  *  ' 

From  this  time,  Justin  employed  his  pen  in  defence  o/ 
Christianity,  and  finally  suffered  in  the  cause.    See  Sec.  6. 

5.  lrenaus,  was  undoubtedly  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  not 
improbably,  born  at„  or  near  Smyrna.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  the  renowned  Polycarp,  and  for  nearly  40  years  exhibit- 
ed the  meekness,  humility,  and  courage  of  an  Apostle.  Be- 
fore the  martyrdom  of  Pothinas,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Lyons,  in  which  office  he  suffered  much  from  enemies 
without,  and  heretics  within.  Against  the  latter  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  ;— only  five  of  his  books  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  original  Greek  is  wanting 
in  these.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Severus, 
during  the  fifth  persecution,  about  the  year  202,  or  203. 
See  Sec.  12 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
Clemens  Romanus,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  succeed- 
ed Pantenus  as  master  of  the  school  w  that  city,  A.  D.  191. 
He  studied  in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt;  and  became  not  on- 
ly distinguished  in  a  knowledge  of  polite  literature  and 
heathen  learning,*  but  for  his  exact  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  Christian  revelation. 

Of  his  works  only  three  remain ;  his  Stromatcs,  or  "  Dis- 
courses abounding  with  miscellaneous  matter;"  an  Ex- 
hortation to  Pagans  ;  and  his  Padagogus,  or  "  The 
Schoolmaster."  History  says  nothing  of  his  death ;  but  his 
memory  appears  to  have  been  long  highly  revered  at  Alex- 
andria. 

7.  Tertullian  was  by  birth  a  Carthagenian.  He  was  at 
first  a  heathen,  and  pursued  the  profession  of  law,  but  after- 
wards embraced  the  Christian  religion.  He  possessed  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  which  he  employed  vig- 
orously in  the  caus«  of  Christianity ;  and  against  heathens 
and  heretics ;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life  he  be- 
came a  heretic  himself. 

All  the  ancients  and  all  the  moderns  have  spoken  highly 
of  his  abilities  and  learning.  Eusebius  says  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  Latin  writers  which  had  existed.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pious  man,  but  bis  piety  was  of  a  mel- 
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ancholy  and  austere  cast.  He  was  deficient  in  judgement, 
and  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition,  which  may  perhaps 
serve  to  account  for  his  departure  from  good  principles  id 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

8.  Origen,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  be- 
longing to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  year  185.  In  his  youth  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther beheaded  for  professing  Christianity,  and  all  the  family 
estate  confiscated.  But  Providence  provided  for  him.  ,A 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria  took  him  under  her  patronage. 
He  applied  himself  to  study,  and  sfton  acquired  great 
stores  of  learning. 

On  his  becoming  master  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  mul- 
titudes crowded  to  hear  him,  and  were  impressed  with  his 
instructions.  At  the  age  of  45  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  delivered  theological  lectures  in  Palestine.  In  dili- 
gence and  learning  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries.  Of  these,  his  Hexapla,  or  work  of  six 
columns,  is  a  memorial. 

The  occasion  of  his  preparing  this  stupendous  work, 
was  an  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  when  passages 
of  scripture  were  quoted  against  them,  that  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  Hebrew.  Origen  undertook  to  reduce  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  in  use  into  a  body  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  that  they  might  be  compared.  He  made  six 
columns :  in  the  first  he  placed  the  Hebrew,  as  the  standard ; 
in  the  second  the  Septuagint,  and  then  the  other  versions 
according  to  their  dates — passage  against  passage.  The 
whole  filled  fifty  large  volumes.  It  was  found  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  in  an  obscure  place,  in  the  city  of  Tyre, 
and  deposited  in  the  public  library.  The  most  of  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  A.  D.  653. 

As  a  theologian,  we  must  not  speak  so  highly  of  him: 
Unhappily,  he  introduced  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture 
which  did  much  injury  to  the  Church.  He  supposed  it  was 
not  to  be  explained  in  a  literal,  but  in  an  allegorical  man- 
ner;  that  is,  that  the  Scriptures  had  &  hidden ,or  figurative- 
sense.  This  hidden  sense  he  endeavored  to  give,  and  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  truth. 

His  method  of  explaining  Scripture  was  long  after  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  the  Church  and  schools,  and  greatly  ten- 
ded to  obscure  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  gospel .    The' 
errors  of  Origen  were  great.     He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
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a  most  unsafe  guide.    He  introduced,  it  is  said,  the  prac- 
tice of  selecting  a  single  text  as  the  subject  of  discourse 
He  suffered  martrydom  under  Decius,  about  254. 

9.  Cyprian,  see  Sec.  23,  and  onward. 

10.  Novation,  see  Sec.  24. 
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.  Sec.  l.iln  the  year  306J  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  who  administered  the  government  in  the 
west,  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded byj(his  son  Constantine}  His  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  forms  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  it  (vas  during  his 
reign,  that  Christianity  was  established  by  the 
civil  power/and 'consequently  paganism  began 
to  decline.  \ 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  period  of  Paganism  ? 

Sec.  I.  In  what  year  did  Constantius  Chlorus  die  ? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  What  is  said  of  Chris- 
tianity during  his  reign  1  ■  What  of  Paganism  ? 
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The  father  of  Constantino  had,  for  some  time,  been  de- 
clining in  health,  and  finding  his  end  approaching,  wrote 
to  Galerius  to  send  him  his  son,  who  was  at  that  time  de- 
tained by  the  latter,  as  a  hostage.  This  request  being  re- 
fused, young  Constantino,  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situ- 
ation, resolved  on  flight.  Accordingly,  seizing  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  he  fled  from  the  court  of  Galerius,  and  to 
prevent  pursuit,  is  said  to  have  killed  all  the  post-horses  on 
hie  route. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  'at  York,  his  father  died,  having 
nominated  his  son  to  be  his  successor,  an  appointment 
which  the  army,  without  waiting  to  consult  Galerius, 
gladly  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  The  division  of  the  empire  at  this 
time  stpod  thus :  j4he  eastern  department  in~ 
cludedfrVsia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, with  very  considerable  territory  on  every 
side  J  (The  western  department  comprised'part 
of  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany, 
und  Britain./  The  former  of  these  divisions  was 
.  governed  b'yfGalerius^he  having  sometime  be- 
fore obliged  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian  to  re- 
sign to  him,  their  share  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
To  the  western  department!  Constantino  suc- 
ceeded, excepting  Africa  and  Italy,  which  coun 
tries  his  father  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
Galerius.  Of  these,  Severus  jpne  of  the  CaesarqJF 
of  Galerius,  fyad  the  charge  J  and  Maximin,  an- 
other Caesar,  had  the  charge  of  Egypt,  Pales- 

What  measures  did  Constantius  adopt,  when  he  was  declining,  to 
aee  his  son  Constantino  ?    What  did  Constantino  do,  when  prohibit- 
ed going  to  see  his  father  ?    Whom  did  Constantius  name  as 
successor  ? 

What  did  the  eastern  department  of  the  empire  at 
this  time  include  ?  What  the  western  ?  Who  gov- 
erned the  former  ?  Who  the  latter  ?  Who  had  the 
charge  of  Africa  and  Italy  ?  Who  had  the  charge  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  ? 

10 
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tine,  and  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the 
east^pt 

Sec.  3.  Thoughout  the  department  of  Con- 
stan tine, /die  Church  enjoyed  great  peace  and 
prosperity)  The  persecuting  spirit  of  Galerius, 
however,  (still  continued  to  rage.)  Several 
edicts  continued  to  be  enacted  against  the 
Christians,  which  throughout  his  division,  ex- 
cepting in  Africa  and  Italy,  where  more  lenity 
was  shewn  by  Severus,  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  diligence. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  year  310,  the  monster  Galcri- 
us  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a 
lingering  disease. '  Sftung  by  the  reflection  of 
his  impious  life,  and  wishing,  perhaps,  to  make 
some  atonement  for  his  wicked  persecution  of 
the  Christians,/he  issued  a  general  edict,  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  persecute,  and  granting  lib- 
erty of  conscience  to  his  subjects  A 

The  disease  inflicted  upon  Galerius,  like  that  of  Herod, 
seems  to  have  come  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  that  wicked  prince,  an  awful 
exhibition  of  divine  wrath.  Worms  bred  in  his  frame,  till 
even  the  bones  and  marrow  became  a  mass  of  rottenness 
and  putrefaction.  No  language  can  describe  his  distress, 
or  depict  the  horrors  of  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  his  tor 
tares,  as  if  conscious  that  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians he  owed  the  wrath  he  suffered,  he  cried  out  that  "  He 
would  rebuild  the  Churches  he  had  demolished,  and  repair 
the  mischief  he  had  done  the  innocent  Christians.19  "Wo 
permit  them,"  said  he,  in  the  edict  which  he  published, 
"  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble 

Sec.  3.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  de- 
partment of  Constantine  1  What  is  said  of  Galerius' 
persecuting  spirit  ? 

Sec.  A.  What  befel  Galerius  in  the  year  310  ?  What 
did  he  do,  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians  ? 
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in  their  couventicles,  without  fear  of  molestation;  provided 
always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  established 
law's  and  government ;"  and  as  if  convinced  that  Chris- 
tians alone  had  power  with  God,  he  added,  "  We  hope  that 
oar  indulgence  will  engage  tjie  Christians  \o  after  up  pray- 
ers to  the  Deity,  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and  pros- 
perity, for  their  own,  and  that  of  the  republic." 

This  important  edict  was  issued,  and  set  up  at  Nicome- 
dia,  on  the  13th  April,  311 ;  but;  the  wretched  Galerius  did 
not  long  survive  its  publication,  for  he  died  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  uuder  torments  the  most  execruciating. 

Sec.  5.  The  edict  of  Galerius  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  jfwras  far  from  delivering  them 
from  the  wrath  oT  their  enemies,* especially  in 
(Syria  and  Egypt,' which  provinces  were,  under 
the  superstitious  and^truel  Maximin);  who 
aft$r  affecting  to  adopt  the  more  lenient  meas- 
ures of  Galerius,  for  a  short  time,  commenced 
the  erection  of  heathen  temples^the  establish- 
ment of  heathen  worship,  and  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  J 

Sec.  6.  On  his  death  bed,  Galerius  had  be- 
queathed the  imperial  diadem  (to  Licinius^to 
the*  no  small  mortification  oftMaximin,twho 
had  expected  that  honor  himself.  In  the  year 
(313,  the  jealousy  of  these  rivals  broke  out  into 
a  war)  in  which  each  contended  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  east ;  but  victory,  at  length, 
decided  in  favour  of  Licinius. 

Sec.  7.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  ex- 
ceedinglytyavourable  to  the  Church}for  Maxi- 

Relate  the  particulars  of  his  sufferings  and  death  ? 

Sec.  5.  What  effect  had  the  edict,  of  Galerius,  in 
favour  of  the  Christians  ?  What  entries  suffered 
most?    Under  whom?    What  did  Bfi^min  do  ? 

Sec.  6.  To  whom  did  Galerius  bequeath  the  diadem  ? 
Who  expected  it  ?  '  What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  disappointment  ? 
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min,  finding  himself  duped  by  a  pagan  oracle, 
which  he  had  consulted  before  the  battle,  and 
which  had  predicted  his  victory,  resolved  upon 
(the  toleration  of  Christianity .1  His  persecu- 
ting edicts  were,  therefore,  countermanded ; 
and  others,  as  full  and  favourable  as  those  of 
Constantine,  were  substituted.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity was  brought  through  this  long  and 
fearful  struggle,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus 
were  allowed  to  believe,  and  worship  as  they 
pleased. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  in  the  policy  of  Maximin, 
in  respect  to  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  he  had  become 
too  deeply  laden  with  guilt  fo  escape  the  righteous  judge- 
ment of  Heaven.  Like  Galerius,  an  in? isible  power  smote 
him  with  a  sore  plague,  which  no  skill  could  remove,  and 
the  tortures  of  which,  no  medicines  could  even  alleviate 
Eusebius  represents  the  vehemence  of  his  inward  incarna- 
tion to  have  been  so  great,  that  his  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets ;  and  yet  still  breathing,  he  confessed  his  sins,  and 
called  upon  death  to  come  and  release  him.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  deserved  what  he  suffered  for  his  cruelty; 
and  for  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  the  Saviour.  At 
length,  he  expired,  in  an  agony  which  imagination  can 
scarcely  conceive,  having  taken  a  quantity  of  poison  to  fin- 
ish his  hateful  existence. 

Sec.  8.  Maximin  was  succeeded  at  Rome  by 
uiis  son  Maxentius,Whose  government  becom- 
ing oppressive  ana  (exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  people,]  they  applied  (to  Constantine^  to 
relieve  them  from  the  tyrant.  Willinff  to 
crush  a  foe,  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear,. 

Sec.  7.  What  effect  had  this  quarrel  between  Maxi- 
min and  Licinius,  upon  the  Church  ? 

Relate  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  the  wicked  Maximin, 

Sec.  8.  Who  succeeded  Maximin  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  his  government  ?  To  whom  did  the  peo- 
ple apply  for  relief  ?     What  did  Constantine  do  ? 
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Con  stan  tine  (marched  into  Italy,  in  the  year 
(  311iat  the  head  of  an  army  of  several  thou- 
sands, where  (he  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
Maxentius^who  in  his  flight  from  the  battle 
ground^elT  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drowned.) 

Easebius,  who  wrote  the  lite  of  Constantino,  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  following  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
occurrence,  which  the  emperor  related  to  this  historiaq,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  as  happening  during  his  march 
into  Italy.  Being  greatly  oppressed  with  anxiety,  as  to  the 
result  of  the  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
feeling  the  need  of  assistance  from  some  superior  power, 
in  subduing  Maxentius,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  some 
Deity,  as  that  which  alone  could  ensure  him  success.  Be- 
ing favourably'impressed  with  tfce  Qod  of  the  Christians,  he 
prayed  to  Him  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens,  exceeding 
bright,  elevated  above  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Conquer  by  this.1'  For  a  time  Const  an  tine  was  perplex- 
ed to  conjecture  the  import  of  this  vision  ;  but  at  night, 
Christ  presented  himself  to  him,  in  his  slumbers,  and  hold- 
ing forth  the  sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  direc- 
ted him  to  take  it  as  a  pattern  of  a  military  standard,  which 
he  should  carry  into  battle  as  a  certain  protector.  Accor- 
dingly, Constantine  ordered  «such  a  standard  to  be  made, 
before  which  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction.  On  be- 
coming master  of  Rome,  he  honoured  the  cross,  by  putting 
a  spear  of  that  form  into  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was 
erected  for  him,  in  that  city.* 

What  success  attended  his  arms  ?    What  befel  Max- 
entius  ?     In  what  year  was  this  ? 

What  story  has  Eusebius  transmitted  about  a  vision  which  Con- 
stantine is  said  to  have  had  ?  Was  this  vision  probably  a  reality : 
For  an  answer  to  this  question,  see  the  note. 

*  This  vision  of  Constantine  has  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to 
Ecclesiastical  historians,  and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  form- 
ed as  to  its  reality.  Milner,  who  has  by  some  been  censured  for  his 
credulity,  considers  it  as  a  miracle,  wrought  in  favour  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Constantine.  "  He  prayed,  h* 
implored,"  says  this  historian, w  with  much  vehemence  and  simplici- 
ty, and  God  left  him  not  unanswered."  But  is  it  possible,  that  God 
should  thus  signally  answer  a  man,  who  was  in  doubt  whether  he 

10* 
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Sec.  9.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxen- 
this,  the  government  of  the  Roman  world  be* 
came  divided  between  ConBtantine  and  Lici- 
niijs^who  immediately^granted  to  Christians 
permission  to  live  according  to  their  laws  and 
institutions  g)and  in  the  year  313,  by  a  formal 
edict  drawn  up  at  Milan,  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended these  privileges. 

Sec.  10.  The  concurrence  of  Licinius  with 
Constantine  in  befriending  the  Christian  cause, 
lasted  but  a  few  years.    Becoming  jealous  of 

Sec.  9.  On  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  between  whom 
was  the  Roman  empire  dfttided  ?  What  measures  did 
they  adopt  in  favour  of  Christians  ? 

Sec.  10.  Which  of  these  emperors  not  long  after  be- 

bhould  seek  his  aid,  or  that  of  some  pagan  deity  ?  Besides,  if  this 
were  a  miracle,  and  Constantine  regarded  it  as  such,  it  is  still  more 
singular  that  he  should  neglect  to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ  by  bap- 
tism,  until  on  his  death  bed,  more  than  20  years  after  this  event  it* 
suid  to  have  occurred.  Dr.  Haweis  strongly  maintains  an  opinion 
contrary  to  Milner.  "  I  have  received  no  conviction,"  says  the  for- 
mer historian,  "  from  any  thing  I  have  yet  read  respecting  the  miracle 
of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  and  the  vision  of  Christ  to  Constantine  the 
subsequent  night,  any  more  than  of  the  thundering  legion  of  Adri- 
an." "  I  will  not,"  adds  he,  u  say  it  was  impossible,  nor  deny  that 
the  Lord  might  manifest  himself  to  him,  in  this  extraordinary  way  ; 
but  the  evidence  is  far  from  being  conclusive,  and  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  man  of  his  character  should  be  thus  singularly  favoured." 
Mosheim  is  evidently  perplexed  about  it,  and  so  is  his  translator. 
The  latter  admits,  that  "  the  whole  story  is  attended  with  difficulties, 
which  render  it  both  as  a.  fact  and  a  miracle  extremely  dubious,  to 
say  no  more."  To  this  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
an  able  disquisition  on  the  subject,  appended  to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's Church  History — an  opinion,  formed,  it  should  teem,  from 
a  critical  and  candid  examination  of  the  subject,  viz.  That  Eusebiu^ 
to  whom  Constantine  related  the  story,  did  not  himself  believe  it. 
That  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  any  of  the  army,  besides 
the  emperor,  saw  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens— That  the  account* 
jnven  of  it  by  Constantine  at  different  times,  do  not  agree  ;  and, 
finally — That  it  was  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  emperor,  to  attach  pw 
Christian  troops  to  his  cause  more  firmly,  an^  to  animate  his  armv 
in  the  ensuing  battle. 
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kh£  increasing  power  of  his  rival  with  the 
Christians)  (Licinius/  turned  his  hand  against 
them,  and  proceeded  to  persecute  and  distress 
them.  In  consequence  of  which  unprovoked 
attack  upon  them,  Constantino  (declared  war 
against  him^  which  in  the  year  323  ended  in 
his  defeat  and  deathi 

Licinius  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  with  what  propriety  this  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained, seems  difficult  to  conceive.  "  The  truth  of  the 
case/'  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "seems  to  have  been,  that  he  pre- 
tended for  some  time  to  be  a  Christian,  but  never  was  so; 
He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  even  write  his  own 
name ;  and  so  unfriendly  to  all  learning,  that  he  called  it 
the  pest  and  poison  of  the  statfe." 

Sec.  11.  The  death  of  Licinius  happened 
in  323,  at  which  time(jConstantine  Succeeded 
to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  till  now- 
had  not  been  in  subjection  to  one  individual 
prince  for  many  years.  QTiis  event  tended  in 
no  small  degree  to  increase  the  strength,  and 
add  to  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
cause  /  since  Christianity  was  now  universally 
established  ;    no  other  religion  being  tolerated 

throughout  the  bounds  of  the  empire. 

Whether  Constantine  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  gos- 
pel, or  ever  felt  its  sanctifying  influences,  is  extremely 
doubtful.     Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  displayed  no  small  zeal 

in  honouring  and  establishing  it.      By  his  order,  the  pa- 

i — - — ■ — -  ■       ■  — * —  -     

gan  to  persecute  Christians  ?  Why  ?  What  did  Con- 
stantine  do  upon  this  ?  In  what  year  was  Licinius  de- 
feated ? 

What  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  real  character  of  Licinius \ 
What  is  said  of  his  love  of  learning? 

Sec.  11:  Upon  the  death  of  Licinius  323,  who  be- 
came sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire  T  .  What  ef- 
fect had  this  upon  Christianity  ? 

What  is  said  of  Constantino's  sincerity  ?  What  measures  did  lie 
adopt  to  build  up  Christianity  '? 
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gan  temples  were*  demolished,  or  eon  verted,  into  Christian 
Churches; — the  exercise  of  the  old  priesthood  was  forbid-, 
den,  and  the  idols  destroyed.  Large  and  costly  structures, 
for  Christian  worship  were  raised  ;  and  those  already  erec- 
ted were  enlarged  and  beautified.  The  Episcopacy  was 
increased,  and  honoured  with  great  favours,  and  enriched 
with  vast  endowments.  The  ritual  received  many  addi* 
tions ;  the  habiliments  of  the  clergy  were  pompous ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  service,  at  once,  exhibited  a 
scene  of  worldly  grandeur  and  external  parade. 

Sec.  12.  The  ascendancy  thus  given  to 
Christianity  over  paganism  by  Constantine, — 
the  exemption  of  its  professors  from,  bitter 
enemies,  who  through  ten  persecutions,  had 
sought  out  and  hunted  down  the  children  of 
God — the  ease  and.  peace  which  a  Christian 
might  how  enjoy  in  his  profession ;  would  lead 
us  to  expect  a  corresponding  degree  of  purity 
and  piety,  of  Christian  meekness  and  humility, 
among  the  Churches  of  Christ.  This  was, 
however,  far  from  being  their  happy  state,  j  As 
external  opposition  ceased,  internal  disorders 
ensued!)  From  this  time  we  shall  see{ja  spirit 
of  pride,  of  avarice,  of  ostentation,  and  domi- 
nation^invading  both  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Church  ;  we  shall  hear  of  schisms 
generated,  heretical  *  doctrines  promulgated, 
and  a  foundation  laidtfor  an  awful  debasement 
and  declension  of  true  religion,  and  for  the 
exercisq  of  that  monstrous  power  which  was 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  popes  of  Rome  J 

During  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen  her 
making  her  way  through  seas  and  fires,  through  clouds  and 
storms.    And  so  long  as  a  profession  of  religion  was  attend- 

Sec.  12.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ease  and  peace 
which  the  Church  now  enjoyed  ?    What  were  some 
of  the  evils  which  ensued  f    The  foundation  of  what 
power  was  now  laid  1 
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ed  with  danger — so  long  as  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  the 
faggot,  was  in  prospect  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  their  lives 
and  conversation  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel 
Mraa  theft  only  source  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in 
every  respect  sufficient  for  all  their  wants.  It  taught  them 
tq  expect  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  only  "  through  much 
tribulation."  By  the  animating  views  and  principles  it  im- 
parted, it  raised  their  minds  above  the  enjoyments  of  the 
present  scene ;  and  in  hope  of  life  and  immortality,  they 
could  be  happy,  even  if  called  to  lay  down  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  their  profession.  Herein  the  power  of  their  re- 
ligion was  conspicuous ; — it  was  not  with  them  an  empty 
speculation  floating  in  the  mind,  destitute  of  any  influence 
upon  the  will  and  affections.  While  it  induced  them  to 
count  no  sacrifice  too  costly,  which  they  were  called  to 
make  for  the  gospel's  sake,  they  were  led  to  experience  the 
most  fervent  Christian  affection  one  towards  another— to 
sympathise  most  tenderly  with  each  other,  in  all  their  sor- 
rows and  distresses,  and  thereby  bearing  one  another's  bur- 
dens, to  fulfil  their  Lord's  new  command  of  brotherly  love. 
This  was  the  prominent  feature  in  Christianity,  during  the 
first  three  centuries. 

But  now,  when  a  profession  of  the  gospel  was  no  longer 
attended  with  danger, — when  the  Churches  became  liber- 
ally endowed,  and  the  clergy  were  loaded  with  honours, — 
humility,  and  self-denial,  and  brotherly  kindness,  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  seem  scarcely 
perceptible.  Every  thing  which  was  done,  had  a  primary  re- 
ference to  show  and  self-aggrandizement.  The  government 
of  the  Church  underwent  a  great  change,  being  moulded, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  after  the  government  of  the  state. 
The  emperor  assumed  the  title  of  bishop ;  and  claimed  the 
prerogative  of  regulating  its  external  affairs;  and  he  and  his 
successors  convened  councils,  in  which  they  presided,  and 
determined  all  matters  of  discipline.  The  bishops  corres- 
ponded to  magistrates,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to 
single  cities ;  the  metropolitans  to  proconsuls,  or  presidents 

For  the  three  first  centuries  did  the  Church  in  general  enjoy  a 
state  of  peace,  or  was  it  called  to  experience  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing ?  What  was  the  prominent  feature  in  Christianity  during  this 
time  ?  What  change  did  the  government  of  the  Church  undergo  in 
fhe  time  of  Constantino  ?  What  title  did  he  assume  ?  What  pre- 
rogative did  he  claim  ?    In  what  respects  did  a  bishop  of  primitive 
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of  provinces;  the  primates  to  the  emperor's  vicars,  each  of 
whom  governed  one  of  the  imperial  provinces. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  new  modeled  under  the  auspices  of  Constan- 
tine.  How  great  a  departure  from  the  order  established  by 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  in  the  primitive  Churches !  "  Let 
none,"  says  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical  historian,  alluding 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
"  confound  the  bishops  of  this  primitive  and  golden  period 
of  the  ^hurch,  with  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following 
ages.  For  though  they  were  both  designated  by  the  same 
name,  yet  they  differed  extremely  in  many  respects.  A 
bishop  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  was  a  person 
who  had  the  care  of  one  Christian  assembly,  which  at  that 
time  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be  contain- 
ed in  a  private  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted,  not  so 
much  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  as  with  the  zeal  and 
diligence  of  a  servant  The  Churches,  also,  in  those  early 
times,  were  entirely  independent ;  none  of  them  subject  to 
any  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  was*  governed  by  its 
own  rulers  and  its  own  laws.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  the  perfect  equality  that  reigned  among  the  primitive 
Churches;  nor  does  there  ever  appear,  in  the  first  century, 
the  smallest  trace  of  that  association  of  provincial  Church- 
es from  which  councils  and  metropolitans  derive  their  ori- 
gin." 

The  conduct  of  Constantine  towards  the  pagans  merits, 
too,  our  severest  censure,  notwithstanding  that  his  power 
was  exercised  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing every  one  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  he 
prohibited  by  law  the  worship  of  idols,  throughout  the 
bounds  of  his  empire.  In  this,  he  obviously  transcended 
the  authority  invested  in  him  as  a  civil  ruler-— for  if  a  civil 
magistrate  may  prohibit  religious  opinions,  or  punish  the 
abettors  of  them,  merely  because  in  his  view  they  are  un- 
scriptural,  he  has  the  same  right  to  punish  a  professing 
Christian,  whose  sentiments,  or  practices,  differ  from  his 
own,  as  he  would  have  to  punish  a  pagan,  or  a  Mahomme* 
dan.  If  the  magistrate  may  lawfully  exercise  a  control  over 
the  human  mind,  in  one  instance,  may  he  not  in  any  other  1 

times  differ,  from  those  in  the  days  of  Constantine  ?  How  did  the 
Churches  differ  ?  What  measures  did  Constantine  adopt,  in  respect 
to  the  pagans  ?    Is  he  to  be  justified  ? 
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since  upon  the  supposition,  his  own  judgement  is  the  au- 
thorised standard  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  truth  is,  the  magistrate  derives  no  authori- 
ty, either  from  reason,  or  the  word  of  God,  to  control  the 
human  mind  in  relation  to  its  religious  faith.  Upon  this 
principle,  Constantine  and  his  bishops  were  no  more  justi- 
fied in  abolishing  heathenism,  by  the  force  of  civil  power, 
than  Dioclesian,  and  Galerius  with  the  priests,  were  justified 
in  their  attempt  to  break  down  and  destroy  Christianity. 
Well  has  it  been  observed  ;  "  Let  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
strain vice  and  injustice  of  every  kind,  as  ruinous  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  for  this  is  its  proper  province  ; 
but  let  it  not  tamper  with  religion,  by  attempting  to  enforce 
its  exercises  and  duties.1' 

Sec.  13.  At  this  time  commenced|he  schism 
of  the  Donatistsjthe  origin  of  which  according 
to  Dr.  Jorton&s  to  be  traced  to  the  persecution, 
A.  D.  303^  during  which  Christians  were  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  sacred  books.  They 
who  complied  were  called  Traditores.  Among 
those  who  were  suspected  of  this  fault,  was 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  for  which  and 
other  reasons,  Donatus,-  !bishop  of  Numidia,) 
and  his  partizans,  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  him.  Thus  \began  a  schism  which  con- 
tinued $hree  hundred  years,  and  overspread  the 
provinces  of  Africa. 

The  Donatists,  after  their  party  was  formed,  maintained 
that  the  sanctity  of  their  bishops  gave  to  their  community 
alone,  a  full  right  to  be  considered  as  the  true,  the  pure  and 
holy  Church.  Hence,  they  avoided  all  communication 
with  other  Churches,  from  an  apprehension  of  contracting 
their  impurity  and  corruption.  They  also  pronounced  the 
sacred  rites  and  institutions  void  of  all  virtue  among  those 

Christians,  who  were  not  precisely  of  their  sentiments. 

'■'  '  ■"   ■    ■     »    11 '  »»^— ~~— —       —»——»——»——       — ^— ^^^— 

Sec.  13.  What  schism  commenced  about  this  time  ? 
What  was  the  origin  of  this  i  Who  was  Donatus  ? 
What  is  said  of  him  ?    How  long  did  this  schism  last  ? 

What  opinion  did  the  Donatists  maintain?  What  course  did 
they  take  with  those  who  joined  their  party  ? 
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They  not  only  rebaptized  those  who  joined  their  party  from 
other  Churches,  but  reordained  those,  who  already  sustain- 
ed the  ministerial  office. 

Sec.  14.  This  schism  ConstantineftQpk  fruit- 
less pains  to  heal,  both  by  councils  and  hear- 
ings); but  finding  the  Donatists  refractory,  he 
was  provokedfto  banish  some,  and  to  put  others 
to  death>  The  banished,  however,  were  some 
time  after  recalled,  and  permitted  to  hold  such 
opinions  as  they  pleased.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Constantine^they  experienced  a  variety 
of  fortune,  for  many  years,  until,  at  length,  they 
dwindled  away,' 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  above  schism,  according  to 
Dr.  Mosheim,  was  this. — Mensurius  dying  in  the  year  oil, 
the  Church  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Caecilian,  the  dea- 
con, and  called  the  neighbouring  bishops  to  sanction  their 
choice,  in  ordaining  him  to  the  office. 

This  hasty  procedure  gave  umbrage  to  Botrus  and  Cele- 
sius,  both  presbyters  of  the  same  Church,  who  were  aspi- 
ring to  the  same  office ;  and  also  to  the  Numidian  bishops, 
who  had  before  this  always  been  invited  to  be  present,  at 
the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  Carthage.  Hence  as- 
sembling themselves  at  Carthage,  they  summoned  Caecili- 
an before  them,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  flame  thus 
kindled,  was  augmented  by  means  of  Lucilla,  an  opulent 
lady,  who  had  been  reproved  by  Caecilian  for  improper  con- 
duct, and. who,  on  that  account,  had  conceived  a  violent 
prejudice  against  him.  At  her  expense,  the  Numidian 
bishops  were  assembled,  and  entertained.  Among  these 
bishops  was  Donatus  of  Casae-nigrae  ; — a  man  said  to  be  of 
an  unhappy,  schismatical  temper;  after  whom,  on  account 
of  the  distinguished  part  he  took  in  this  affair,  the  party 

Sec.  14.  What  did  Constantine  do,  to  heal  this 
schism  ?  When  he  found  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish this,  what  measures  did  he  adopt  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  Donatists,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine  ? 

What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  schism,  according  to  Mo- 
sheim ?  What  two  presbyters  were  displeased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ctfclljan  ?    Why  ?    Why  were  the  Numidian  bishops  dis- 
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%aa  called.    The  result  of  this  council  was)  that  Cscilian 
was  set  aside,  and  Majorinus  eletted  in  his  slead.      This 
±  acft  divided  the  Church  of  Carthage  into  two  parties,  eash 
*   of  which  was  determined  to  abide  by  its^own  bishop.    But 
the  controversy  was  not  confined  to  Carthage,  '  In  a  short 
time  it  spread  far  and  wide,  nyt  only  throughout  Numidiag 
.  but  ei^n  throughout  all  the  provinces^  Affica,;  which  en- 
tered so  zealously  into  this  ecclesiastical  war;  that  in  most 
cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at  the  head  of  die  party 
;k   of  Cacilian,  and.  the  ptber  acknowledged  by  the  followers 
of  Majorinus. 

At  length  the  Donatists  laid  their  controversy  before  Con- 
stantine;  who  in  the  year  313,  with  several  bishops;  exam- 
ined the  subject,  and  gave  judgement  in  favour  of  Cuecili- 
an,  who  was  entirely?  acquitted  of  the  crimes  'laid  to  his 
charge. 

In  a  second,  and  a  much  more  numeronsAssembly,  conven- 
ed at  Aries  in  314,  the  subject  was  again  investigated,  with 
a  similar  result.  Not  satisfied,  however,  the  Donatists  ap- 
pealed to  the  immediate  judgement  of  the  emperor,  who 
indulgently  admitted  them  to  a  hearing  at  Milan,  A.  D.  316. 
The  issue  of  this  third  trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
Donatists,  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  councils,  whose 
decisions  the  emperor  confirmed.  The  subsequent  conduct 
of  these  schismatics,  at  length,  became  so  disgraceful,  that 
the  emperor  deprived  them  of  their  Churches  in  Africa,  and 
sent  into  banishment  their  seditious  bishops.  Nay,  he  car- 
ried his  resentment  so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death, 
probably  ..on  account  of  the  intolerable  malignancy  which 
they  discovered  in  their  writings  and  discourses.  Hence 
arose  violent  commotions  in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the  Do- 
natists was  extremely  powerful  and  numerous  there.  The 
emperor  condescended,  by  embassies  and  negotiations,  to 
allay  these  disturbances,  but  they  were  without  effect. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  his  son  Constans  attempt- 
ed to  heal  this  deplorable  schism,  and  to  engage  the  Dona- 
tists to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  All  methods  of  recon- 
ciliation were  ineffectual.  At  length,  in  a  battle  fought  at 
— — «^ ^ 

pleased  ?  By  what  means' was  the  difficulty  increased?  What 
council  was  called  ?  At  whose  expense  ?  What  is  said  of  Donatus  ? 
What  «waa  the  result  of  this  council  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  it  ? 
Where  did  the  controversy  spread  ?  To  'whom  did  the  Donatists 
a ppeal  ?  What  was  the  result  of  this  appeal  ?  What  measures  did 
Constantino  finally  take,  in  respect  to  the  DoxA&ta?    Xta&  W* 

n 
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Bagnia,  they  ware  signall y  defeated,  after  which  theft  caule ' 
seemed  to  decline.    In  302,  the  emperor  Italian  permit$e&t 
those,  who  had  befosp  been  exiled,  to  return,  upon  wHIh 
the  party  greatly  revived.     In  377,  Gratian  deprived  them 
of  their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  assemblies,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.     The  sect,  however,  was  still  numerous,  as 
appears  from  the  number  of  Churches  whioh  thef  pfeoptahad 
in  Africa,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  centurv,  and-1 
which  were  served  by  no  less  than  400  bishops.     A  subse- 
quent division  among  them,  together  with  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  caused  the  tfect 
greatly  to  decline.  -    "     *. 

Sec.  15.  Soon  after  the  commencement'  of 
the  schism  of  the  Donatists,*  there  originated 
a  controversy  in  the  Church*of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  well  known  by  the  name  of(the  "  Arian  < 
Controversy  9J  which  was  managed  wilh  soinuch 
violence,  as  at  length  to  involve  the  whole 
Christian  world.     The  author  of  this  contro- 
versy was  jArius,  a  presbyter  of  the  ChftrthJ 
who  maintained  against  Alexander  the  bishop, 
(that  the  Son  is  totally  and  essentially  distinct  * 
from  the  Father ;  subordinate  to  him,  notonly 
in  office,  but  in  nature}  that  since  the  Son  wjas  < 
begotten,  he  had  a  beginning,  and  hence  tftatt 
there  was  a  time,  when  he  was  not.    *         *4 

The  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  thrqp 
first  centuries,  in  reference  to  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour, 
historians  tell  us  were,  generally  speaking,  uniform;  at 
least  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  controver- 
sies touching  this  leading  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  If 
was  left  for  Arius  to  commence  a  dispute,  which  may  be  <»  ■ 
said  to  have  involved  the  whole  Christian  world  in  a  flarrte. 
To  raise  such  a  controversy,  he  was  eminently  qualified. 

•  i  *  

death  of  Constantine,  what  took  place  £    When  did  the  sect  dwin 
die  away?    From  what  causes  ?  /  ■ 

Sec.  15.  What  controversy  arose  about  the  same 
time  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists  1  Who  was  the 
author  of  it*?    What  sentiments  did  Arius  maintain  ? 

What  are  said  to  have  been  the  sentiments  of  Christians  g^nenl- 


a*' 
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f    l*o  a  restless  and  factious  spirit,  he  united  great  address, 

k  ant  deep  skill  in  the  logic  of  the  times  ;  besides,  he  was 

m  distinguished  for  ^gravity,  of  department,  and  irreproachable 

¥  manners.  '"    ?1  •.     ■»    : 

«  The  occasion  of  this  dispute  appears  to  have  been  sim- 
ply this.      Alexander,  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the 

*  Trinjty,  ha&  affirmed  that  there  wa%"  a  unity  in  the  Trin- 
ity, and  particularly  that  the  Son  was  co-e(rrnal,  and  con- 
substantial,  and  of  the  same  dignity  with  the  Fether."  To 
.  ^this  language  Arius  objected,  and  argued  that  there  was  a 
time  whiii  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ;~Ahat  he  was  capable  of 

► ,  'virtue  and  of  vice ;  that  he  was»a  creature,  and  mutable  as 

*  other  creatures.         * 

Sec.  16.  Th£sc  sentiments  of  Arius  spread-, 
ing  abroad,  soon|found  many  to  favour  them/ 
amofig  whom  were  eome,  who  were  as  much 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  genius,  as 
foritheir  rank  and  station. 

Sec.  17.  Alexander,'  alarmed  at  the  propaga- 
tion Of  sentiments  so  unscriptural  in  his  view, 
^remonstrated  with  Arius ;  and  by  conciliatory 
measures,  attempted  to  restore  him  to  a  more 
scriptural  system.)  Finding  his  efforts  vain, 
and  that  Arius  was  still  spreading  his  doctrines 
abroad,  he  summoned  a  council  consisting  of 
near  a  hutidred  bishops,  by  which  Arius,  and 
several  of  his  partisans,  were  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. 

Upon  his  excommunication,  Arius  retired  to  Palestine, 
whence  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  most  eminent 
men  of  those  times ;  in  which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate 

!y,  for  the  three  first  centuries,  touching  the  Saviour's  divinity  ? 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  which  Arius  carried  on  ? 

Sec.  16.  What  is  said  of  the  spread  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Arius  ? 

Sec.  17.  What  measures  did  Alexander  take  in  rela- 
tion to  this  business  t 

Upon  his  excommunication,  whither  did  Arius  retire?  What 
did  he  here  do  ? 
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the  truth  of  his  opinions ;  and  that  with  so  raueh  success,  j 
that  vast  numbers  seceded  to  hie  party,  and  among  tkem  j 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  man  greatly  distinguish-  * 
ed  in  the  Church  bf  his  influence  and  authority. 

Sec.  18.  The  dispute  still  progressing,  at  * 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  Constan- 
tine ;  who,  finding  'all  efforts  to  reconcile  Alex- 
ander and  Arius  fruitless^jssued  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  the  several  provinces  of  th$  empire* 
to  assemble  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  whifth  wa^ « 
accordingly  done,  A.'  D.  325^  In  this  council,  % 
which  consisted  of  318  bishops,  besides' a  mul- 
titude of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others — the 
emperor  himself  presided^.  After  a  session  of 
more  than  two  months,  tkiius  was  deposed,  ex- 
communicated, and  forbidden  to  enter  Alenb^ 
dria*)  At  the  saqae  time  was  adopted  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '^Nicene  Crmd** 
said  to  be  the  production  of  Athanasius,  and 
which  the  emperor  ordered  should  be  subscri- 
bed by  all,  upon  pain  of  banishment. 

Sec.  18.  What  measures  did  Constantine  adopt  to 
terminate  this  controversy  ?  What  was  the  decision 
of  the  council  at  Mice  ?  What  is  the  name  of  fa 
treed  which  at  this  time  was  adopted  ? 

*  The  following  is  the  creed  alluded  to  above  :  "  We  believe  iu 
one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things  visible  apd  in- 
visible :  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  be- 
gotten ;  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Fa- 
ther. God  of  God  ;  Light  of  Light ;  true  God  of  true  God ;  be- 
gotten, not  made  ;  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all' 
things  were  made,  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  eartn  ;  who  for 
us  men,  end  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was  incarnate,  and 
became  man  ;  suffered  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended- 
into  the  heavens,  and  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  doth 
anathematize  those  persons  who  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  - 
Sou  of  God  was  not ;  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  bprn ;  that  he 
was  made  of  nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  being ;  or  that  ho 
it,-  created,  or  changeable,  or  convertible." 
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The  place  in  which  the  council  assembled,  wan  a  large 
room  in  the  palace.  Having  taken  their  places,  they  con- 
tinued standing,  until  the  emperor,  who  was  clad  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly, splendid  dress,  made  his  appearance. 

When  all  at  length  were  seated,  says  Eusebius,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Antioeh  rose,  and  addressing  the  emperor,  gave 
*  thanks  to  God  on  his  account — congratulating  the  Church 
*    oil  its  prosperous  condition,  brought  about  by  his  means, 
find  particularly  in  the  destruction,  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  Paganism. 

T9  these  congratulations  of  the  patriarch,  the  emperor 
replied,  that  he  was  happy  at  seeing  them  assembled  on  an 
p  occason  so  glorious  as  that  of  amicably  settling  their  diffi- 
culties ;  which,  he  said,  had  given  him  more  concern  than 
all  his  wars.  He  Concluded  by  expressing  an  earnest  wish, 
that  they  would  as  soon  as  possible  remove  every  cause  of 
dissension,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peaee. 

On  concluding  his  address,  a  scene  occurred,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  a  most  unpromising  prospect.  In- 
stead of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  business,  for 
which  they  had  been  convened,  the  bishops  began  to  com- 
plain to  the  emperor  of  each  other,  and  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. Con stau tine  listened  to  their  mutual  recriminations 
with  great  patience ;  and  when,  at  his  instance,  their  respec- 
tive complaints  were  reduced  to  writing,  he  threw  all  the 
billets  unopened  into  the  fire ;  saying  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  decide  the  differences  of  Christian  bishops,  and 
that  the  hearing  of  them  must  be  deferred  till  the  day  of 
judgement. 

After  this,  the  council  proceeded  in  earnest  to  the  busi- 
ness of  their  meeting.  Their  discussions  began  June  19th 
and  continued  to  the  25th  of  August,  when  these  discus- 
sions were  published  abroad. 

Before  this  council  broke  up,  some  few  other  matters 
were  determined ;  such  as  would  deserve  no  place  here, 
were  it  not  to  show  the  sad  defection  of  Christianity  in  the 
increase  of  superstition  and  human  traditions.  It  was  de- 
creed that  Easter  should  be  kept  at  the  same  season,  through 
all  the  Church;  that  celibacy  was  a  virtue;  that  new  con- 

Where  did  this  council  assemble  ?  What  were  some  of  the  cere- 
monies observed  on  the  opening  0f  the  council  of  Nice  ?  What  un- 
promising scene  occurred?  How  long  did  the  council  continue  its 
session  :     What  other  matters  were  determined  by  this  CQuiuaL  ? 

11* 
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verts  should  not  be  introduced  to  orders ;  that  a  certain  \ 
course  of  penitence  should  be  enjoined  on  the  lapsed  f  "■ 
with  other  directions  of  a  similar  nature.. 

Sec.  19.  The  principal  persons  whtf  appear- 
ed on  the  side  of  Arius,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
public  disputations,  were(Eusebius  of  Nkome-  . 
dia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  and  Maris  of  C  alee  don! 
the  person  who  chiefly  opposed  them,  and  tool; 
the  part  of  Alexander,  was^'Athanasius,  at  that* 
time  only  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria.; 

Sec.  20.  The  controversy  which  had  arisen 
between  Arius  and  Alexander,  was  far  from  be- 
ing put  to  rest,  by  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  The  doctrines  of  Arius  had  indeed* 
been  condemned ;  he  himself  had  been  banish- 
ed to  Illyricum ;  his  followers  been  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  his  writings 
proscribed ;  yet  his  doctrines  found  adherents, 
and  both  Arius  and  his  friends  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  regain  their  former  rank  and  privi- 
leges.) 

Sec.  21.  In  the  year  330*  through  the  assis- 
tance of  Constantia,  the  emperor's  sister,  the 
Arians  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recal  of  Ari- 
us, and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  them/ 
The  emperor  also  recommended  to  Athanasius, 
who  had  succeeded  Alexander&o  receive  Ari- 
us to  his  communion.    But  the  inflexible  Atha- 

Sec.  19.  Who  were  some  of  the  principal  persons 
sit  this  council,  on  the  side  of  Arius  ?  Who  opposed 
them  ? 

Sec.  20.  What  effect  had  the  decision  of  this  council 
(o  silence  the  Arians  ? 

*Src  21.  What  circumstances  occurrred  in  330,  in 
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nanus  refused,  and  not  long  after  Ws  banished 
j  unto  Gaul.^  H  *. 

i' ;      The  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice  met  with  Constan- 
tino's approbation,  at  the  'time.      But,  afterwards,  he  was 
made  to  believe  that  Arius  and  his  followers  had  been  un- 
■  justly  condemned.     Hence,  he  issued  his  edict,  revoking 
i  the  sentence  against  him,  and  repealing  the  severe  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  against  hie  party-   r  * 

Sec.  22.  The  doubt,  which  seems  still  to  have 
hung  about  Constantino  as  to  Arius,  induced 
him  to  order  the  latter  toConatantinoplc,  where 
he  required  hindfto  assent  to  the  Nicenc  creed. 
This  he  readily  did,  and  ^confirmed  his  belief 
with  an  oath. 

The  subscription  to  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the  part  of  Ari- 
us, atl  credible  testimony  goes  to  show,  to  have  been  with 
the  greatest  duplicity,  and  the  most  improper  reservation; 
lie  assented  to  it,  indeed,  bat  explained  it  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  orthodox. 

Sec.  23.  The  apparent  sincerity  of  Ariusde- 
ceived  the  emperor*  who(orderea  Alexander  of 
Constantinople,  to  receive  him  to  communion? 
The  day  was*  fixed  for  his  restoration ;'  but  while 
he  was  on  the  way  to  the  Church,  Arius  was 
suddenly  seized  with  some  disease  otthe  bow- 
els, and  died,  A.  D.  336.  * 

On  receiving  the  orders  of  Constantine  to  acknowledge 

favour  of  the  Arians  ?    What  was  recommended  to 
Athanasius  ?    Upon  his  refusal,  what  became  of  him  ? 

Why  did  Constantine  alter  his  opinions  and  conduct,  in  respect 
to  the  Arians  ? 

Sec.  22.  What,  in  consideration  of  his  doubts,  did 
Constantine  require  of  Arius  ?  In  what  manner  did 
Arius  comply  ? 

What  may  be  inferred  from  this  conduct  of  Arius  ? 

Sec.  23.  What  effect  had  Arius'  apparent  sincerity 
upon  Constantine  ?  What  order  did  he  issue  upon 
this  ?  What  prevented  this  order  from  being  carried 
into  esc* utio;j  / 
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Ariiis,  Alexander^  it  is  said,  betook  hiftijelf  to  prayer.  ^ 

.lie  fervently  prqged  that  God  wfcultf,  in  jpine  way,  prevent*! 

t)ie  return^  of  a  malilo^tjie,  Church,  whom  he  could  not  but ' 

y   consider  as  a  disturber  of  its  pea^e,  Aid  hypocritical  in  his  4 

profession.      The  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in 

which  Arias  died,  was  no  small  mortification  to  his  pvty,  4 

and  the  orthodox  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  haying  , 

^*'\been  acceasari.to.it.  .  *         * 

*        Sec.  24.  \tn  the  year  337^Constq#tiiie  died, v 
having  received  baptism,  during  his  siclpeps, 

'     at  the  hands  of  his  favourite  bishop,  Eusebips' 
ofNicome^ia.  ' 

The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  variogslyifepre*  * 
scnted.      His  sincerity  in  espousing  the*jChristian  cause 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  ;  but  hip  religion,  afteji  all* 
possesse^bone  of  the  leading  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
gospel.     He  v&s  a* good  emperor^  and  an  honesf  mant  but % 
too  little  acquainted  w^th  real  Christianity,  to  adopt  the 
beat  measures  in  propagating  a  cause,  so  different  irom  this 
world,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  influence. 

Sec.  25.  The  state  of  religion  at  tkte  deatli 
of  Constantine  wasiexceedingly  low*     -The 
Cliurch  was  distractedAvith  baneful  divisions ;   ; 
and  a  general  struggle  for  potver  and  wealthy 
seemed  to  predominate^ 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine  under 
providence,  was  a  glorious  event  for  the  Church.  '  But  in 
connecting  it  with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  he  did\  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  most  grievous  evils.  The  distinction  \ 
of  rank  and  eminence  among  the  clergy,  could  not  fail  to 
introduce  jealousy  and  rivalship.    For  a  long  period,  Anti- 

. , * ^_i_ 

What  effect  had  the  sadden  and  singular  death  of  Arms  up^n  th» 
Arians  ?    To  what  did  they  ascribe  it  ? 

Sec.  24.  When  did  Constantine  die  ?     What  reli- 
gious  rite  did  he  receive,  in  his  last  sickness  ? 

In  what  light  is  the  religious  character  of  Com^uitifee  to  be  re- 
garded? 

Sec.  25.   What  was  the  'state  of  religion  at  the  ,  , 
death  of  Constantine  ?    By  what  was  the  Church 

distracted  ? 

What  effect  had  the  connecting  of  \hs  C\x\aic\v^\\.l\A\\ft  the  affairs 
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'  *      *    % 

och,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  had  ranked  high  on  account  '  « 

»of  the  number  of  ChriwliyM  in  their  several^disuicts,  and, 
also  for  that  enrinmea  oY  oharacter  which  hpAatrked  their 
bishops.    But  to  thes*  #ere  wastfo  preacribe6^fi|thority  iu  * 
point  of  order  or  rwk*  tilt -Constantino  give  them  a  kind  at'/** 
supremacy  over  their  brethren/   To  these  three,  he  noj¥  ad-     ^ 
t  "ded^Cpnstantinopie.  ,Tbesefour  cities  were  converted  in* 
to  bishopries*  called*  metropolitan.    In  the  cou/se  of  the 
^entury,  th#e%metropolitans  became  patriafclp;  and,  by,    * 
and  ty,  as  we  shall  see,  the  bishop  of  Rome  became  poMiJf 
or  pope?  \  Hence  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  the 
ministers  nf  Clfrist,  from  being  on  an  equality,  were  at 
length  separated  into  the  JHfferent  orders  of  pontiffs,  patri- 
archs, metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops^and  the  like.  * 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  for  a  time  these  Chbrch  of- 
ficers were  exalted  and  appointed  b&the  civil  magistrate, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  till  at  length  the    " 
bishop  of  Home  became  lord  of  all. 

Sec.  26*  On  the  death  of  Constantino,  the 

'  empirq(was  distributed  among  his  three  sons ; ? 

but  a  quarrel  soon  after  arose  between  the 

brothers, which  terminating  fatally  totwo^Con- 

stantiug)  became  sole  monarch  of  the  Roman 

.  empire,  in  the  year  3 53  J 

Sec.  27.)ln  the  year  356)dicd  Anthony  the 
hermit,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
{that  monastic  life,  for  which  several  of  the 
succeeding  centuries  were  remarkably  distin- 
guished.)    ■•'    ' 

of  the  state  ?  Tlfe  bishops  of  what  places  at  thii  time  were  most 
pre-emineaj?  Why  ?  What  other  place  was  added  to  these  ?  What 
title  had  these  bishops  ? '  What  title  did  they  receive  afterwards  : 
To  what  did  this  ultimately  lead? 

Sec.  26.  On  the  death  of  Constantino,  how  was  the 
empire  divided  ?  Which  of  these  two  brothers  soon 
after  became  sole  monarch  ?    When  ? 

Sec.  27.  When  did  Anthonv  the  hermit  die  ?  Of 
what  was  he  the  father  ? 


MP,  <   ^e.uob.v...^. 


Seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  practice  of  austerities. 


had  been  adopted  by  many  of  a  romantic  turn,  in  the  for- 
mer century;  (Per.  III.  See.  22.)  batit  was  left  to  another, 
to  set  an  example  of  self-denial,  which  the  world  had  never 
before  seen.  Anthony  was  an  illiterate  youth  of  Alexan- 
dria. Happening  one  day,  to  enter  &  chnrcb,  hchearil. 
the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  young  ruler ;  "Selfa^tha^ 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  Considering  thisjhs  a 
special  call  to  him,  he  distributed  his  property — deserted? 
his  family  and  friends — took  up  his  residence  among  the 
tombs,  and  in  a  ruined  tower.  Here,  hajrihg  pVaoSjced  self- 
denial  for  some  trine,  he  adfanccd  three  days  journey  into 
the  desert,  eastward  of  the  Rile ;  yhere,  discovering  a  molt  j 
lonely  spot,  he  fixed  his  abode.  *  t 

His  example  and  his  lessobs  infected  others,  whose  curi- 
osity pursued  him  to  the  desert,  and?  before  -hexlosed  his 
life,  which  wasprolonged  to  (he  term  of  one  hondrefand 
fire  years,  he  beheld  vast  numbers  imitating  the  example  -r 
which  he  had  set  them.  From  this  time,  monks  multipli- 
ed incredibly,  on  the  sands  of  Lybia,  upon  the  rocks  of 

What  is  said  of  a  fondness  for  eeclnsion  in  lirn  preceding  century? 
Who  was  Anthony?    How  came  he  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  af  < 
seclusion  ?    Whither  did  he  retire  f    What  wu  the  effect  of  hia 
example?    How  long  did  Anthony  live.'    Where  did  the  moaka* 
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Thebias,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
traveller  may  explore  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which 
.were  planted  to  the  sonth  of  Alexandria,  by  tb&disciplespf 
4-nthony.         ,  £  \ 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  Anthony,  a  Syrian  youth, 
whose  name  was  Hilarion,  fixed  bis  dreary  abode  <Sh  a.aan-  * 
dy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles 

,Knqpi  titaza.     The  austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted 
for  fatty-elf  lit  yeagp,  diffused,  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  jn-  , 
iiomerpble  monasteries  were  soon  distributed  over  all  Pal- 
estine: 

In  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours,  founded  a  monastery  at 
Pofcjtiers,  and  thus  introduced  monastic  institutions  into 
France.  Such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  his  disciples,  that 
two  thousand  monks  followed  in  his  funeral  procession.  In 
other  countries,  they  appear  to  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion ;  and  the  progress  of  monkery  is  said  not  to  have 
been  less  rapid,  or  less  universal  than  that  of  Christianity. 
Nor  was  this  kind  of  life  confined  to  males.  Females 
began  about  the  same  time  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  solitude  and  devotion.     Nunneries 

.  were  erected,  and  such  as  entered  them,  were  henceforth 
secluded  from  all  worldly  intercourse.  They  were  neither 
allowed  to  go  out,  nor  was  any  one  permitted  to  go  in  to 
see  them.  Here,  they  served  themselves,  and  made  their 
own  clothes,  which  were  white  and  plain  woollen.  The 
height  of  the  cap  was  restricted  to  an  inch  and  two  lines. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  examples  of  monkish  pen- 
ance that  is  upon  record,  is  that  of  St.  Simeon,  a  Syrian 
monk,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
who  is  thought  to  have  outstripped  all  who  preceded  him. 
lie  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty-six  years  on  a  pillar  erected 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  in  Syria,  whence  he  got  the 
name  of  "  Simeon  the  Stylite." 

From  this  pillar,  it  is  said,  he  never  descended,  unless  to 
take  possession  of  another,  which  he  did  four  times,  having 
in  all  occupied  five  of  them.  On  his  last  pillar,  which  was 
sixty  feet  high,  and  only  three  feet  broad  ;  he  remained, 
according  to  report,  fifteen  years   without  intermission, 

greatly  multiply  ?  What  is  said  of  Hilarion  ?  What  of  Martin  of 
Tours  ?  What  of  female  seclusion  ?  What  regulations  were  ob- 
served in  the  nunneries?  Relate  the  particulars  of  St.  Simeon  the 
Syrian.    How  did  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  regard  this 
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$   summer  anft  winter,  dfcy  and  night ;  exposed*^)  all  the  ifc  ] 
clemenciea  af  the  season^  in  a  climate  liable  to*greafand  J 

'  sodden  chaaSges,  from  the  most  melting  heat,  to  the  opost  ■•■ 
piercing  cold.  ,  ' 

,«      We  are  informed  that  fte  always  stood]'  the  breadtk  of 

-    his  pillar  not  permitting  him  to  he  down.      He  spent  The 
day,  till  thrfee  in  the  afternoon,  in  meditation  Aid  prayer; 

.  from  that  time  till  sunset  he  harangued  the  people,  wtyb  -, 
;  flacked  to  him  frofft  all  countries.  Ferhales  werV  nol  per- 
mitted to  approach  him — not  even  his  own  mother  f  whals 
said,  through  grief  and  mortification  in  bei&g  refused  ad- 
mittance, to  have  died  the  third  day  after  her  arrival.  .. 
Similar  instarices  of  extravagance  and  superstition  in  those 
times  abounded.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  extrav- 
agancies, and  this  iaoceasing  fondness  for  seclusio^L  were 
so  greatly  extolled  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Even  Athanasius  eneouraged  the  institution  of  monkery. 
Basil  terms  monkery  "fin  angelical  institution,  a  plessed 
and  evangelical  life,  leading  to  the  mansions  of  the'Lord." 
Jerome  declares  "  the  societies  of  monks  and  nuns  to  be 
the  very  flower  tfnd  most  precious  stone,  among  all  thf  or- 
naments of  the  Church.1'  Others  were  equally  eloquent  in 
extolling  the  perfection  of  monkery,  and  commending  the 
practice. 

The  consequence  of  these  praises,  on  the  part  of  nfpn  so 
eminent  in  the  Church,  in  relation  to  this  kind  ofjUfe,  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  most  rapid  increase  of  both  mon- 
asteries and  monks.  Even'nobles,  and  dukes,  and  princes, 
not  only  devbted  immense  treasures  in  founding  and  in- 
creasing these  establishments ;  but  descended  from  their 
elevated  stations,  and  immured  themselves  in  these  con- 
vents, for  the  purpose  of  communion  with  God.  Thou- 
sands who  still  continued  to  live  in  the  world,  consecrated 
their  wealth  to  purchase  the  prayers  of  these  devoted  saints; 
and  even  tyrants  and  worn  out  debauchees  considered 
themselves  secure  of  eternal  glory,  by  devoting  their  for- 
tunes to  some  monastic  institution. 

The  real  history  of  these  establishments,  however,  would 
disclose  little  in  favour  of  religion.  There  were  doubtles* 
many  who  ripened  within  their  walls  for  heavenly  glory ; 
hut  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  majority,  under  the 

fondness  for  seclusion  ?   What  was  the  consequence  of  these  praises  ?  ' 
What  would  the  real  history  of  these  jnonastic  establishments  dsjh 
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the  mask  of  superior  piety,  led  lives  of  luxury,  licentiousness 
and  debauchery. 

.  These  monastic  institutions  served  one  cood  purpose, 
and  that  one  was  important.  During  the  dark  ages  which 
succeeded,  when  the  light  of  science,  throughout  the  world, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the  illiterate 
nations  of  the  north,  science  and  literature  here  found  an 
asylum.  Libraries  were  formed  and  carefully  preserved, 
which,  on  the  restoration  of  learning,  were  of  great  value 
to  the  world. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  establishments  is  interes- 
ting. In  the  sixth  century,  the  extravagancies  of  the  monks, 
it  was  acknowledged,  needed  a  check.  This  induced  Ben- 
edict, a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  to  institute  a  rule 
of  discipline,  by  which  a  greater  degree  of  order  was  in- 
troduced into  the  monasteries,  and  a  wholesome  restraint 
was  laid  upon  the  wild  and  extravagant  conduct  of  their  in- 
mates. For  a  time,  the  Benedictine  order  became  extreme- 
ly popular,  and  swallowed  up  all  others ;  but  luxury  and 
licentiousness  gradually  invaded  even  the  convents  of  Ben- 
edict. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  monks  rose 
to  the  highest  veneration.  Even  princes  sought  admittance 
to  their  cloisters,  and  the  wealth  of  the  great  was  poured  in- 
to their  treasuries.  In  such  estimation  were  the  monks 
held,  that  they  were  selected  to  occupy  the  highest  offices 
'  of  state.  Abbots  and  monks  filled  the  palaces  of  kings, 
and  were  even  placed  at  the  head  of  armies. 

The.  tenth  century  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  in  France, 
by  the  name  of  the  congregation  of  Clugni.  For  a  season, 
the  rules  of  reform  which  they  adopted,  and  the  sanctity 
which  they  assumed,  gave  them  a  high  name.  But  licen- 
tiousness and  debauchery,  the  natural  result  of  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  soon  sunk  them  into  utter  contempt. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  flourished  the 
orders  of  the  Cisterians  and  Carthusians.  The  thirteenth 
gave  birth  to  an  order  widely  different  from  any  which  be- 
close  ?  What  good  purpose  did  they  subserve  ?  What  change  too* 
place  in  the  sixth  century  in  respect  to  the  monastic  establishments  * 
Who  was  the  author  of  this  reform  ?  What  is  said  of  the  standing 
of  the  monks  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries?  What  new  order 
arose  in  the  tenth  ?  W  hat  is  said  of  their  character  ?  What  ord  ers 
flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries?  What  order  arose  in 
the  13th  ?    What  four  orders  arose  from  the  Mendicants  in  the  13th  : 

12 
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fore  existed.  This  was  the  order  of  Mendicants,  instituted 
by  Innocent  HI.  They  were  taught  to  contemn  wealth, 
and  obtained  their  living  only  by  charity.  This  order  be- 
came extremely  popular,  and  numbered  its  thousands,  who 
were  spread  over  all  Europe. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  from  this  order,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Gregory,  arose  four  others — the  Dominicans,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  two  first  of  these  were  much  more  respectable 
than  the  latter,  and  for  three  centuries  governed  the  coon- 
cils'of  Europe.  They  filled  the  most  important  offices  in 
church  and  state,  and  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  influence 
and  authority,  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject.  The  mis- 
chiefs which  resulted  from  these  monastic  institutions,  vol- 
umes would  scarcely  portray.  Their  secret  history  would 
develope  a  chapter  of  superstition,  and  fraud-— of  debauch- 
eries, and  of  every  species  of  enormity,  which  a  virtuous 
man  would  be  shocked  to  read.  "  To  go  into  a  convent," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "for  fear  of  being  immoral,  is  as  if  a 
man  should  cut  off  his  hands,  for  fear  he  should  steal.  To 
suffer  with  patience  and  fortitude  when  called  to  it,  for  the 
cause  of4  truth,  i£  virtuous  and  heroical ;  but  to  exclude 
one's  self  from  the  light  of  day,  under  pretence  of  greater 
devotedness  to  God, — to  creep  on  all  fours  like  beasts— to 
lacerate  one's  body  with  thorns — to  defame— to  afflict— to 
murder  one's  self,  this  is  absurd."  The  religion  of  the 
gospel  requires  us,  indeed,  to  live  unspotted  from  the  world ; 
but  then  we  must  at  the  same  time,  visit  the  widow  and$e 
fatherless. 

Sec.  28.  Constantius  was  an  Arian,  and  con- 
sequently favoured  that  cause,  from  the  time 
of  his  accession^at  the  death  of  Constantine. 
A.  D.  337* to  hisown  death,  in  the  yeai(36l) 
During  the  whole  of  this  period, 'Ariamsjn 
reigned,  almost  without  a  check";  and  the 
friends  of  the  opposite  faith  suffered  <the  most 

,  Which  two  were  most  respected  ?    What  is  said  of  them  ?    What 
was  the  real  character  of  these  institutions  ? 

Sec.  28.  When  did  Constantius  come  to  the  throne  f 
When  did  he  die  ?     What   party  did  he  favour  ¥ 
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bitter  persecution.  /  During  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  Athanasicfs,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  banishment^was  again  exiled,  and  again 
recalled  ;  but  was  obliged  to  secrete  himself 
from  his  persecutors,  with  some  monks,  in  a 
desert^ 

The  state  of  the  Church  at  this  time,  could  we  give  a 
just  representation  of  it,  would  afford  no  comfort  to  the 
reader.  The  scriptures  were  no  longer  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  What  was  orthodox,  and  what  was  hete- 
rodox, was  to  be  determined  only  by  fathers  and  councils. 
Ministers  had  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  manners ;  avarice  and  ambition  ruled ;  tem- 
poral grandeur,  high  preferment  and  large  revenues,  were 
the  ruling  passion. 

As  either  party  at  any  time  gained  the  advantage,  it 
treated  the  other  with  marked  severity.  The  Arians,  how* 
ever,  being  generally  in  power,  the  orthodox  experienced 
almost  uninterrupted  oppression. 

In  349,  Constant! us  was  influenced  to  recal  Athanasius, 
and  to  restore  him  to  his  office  at  Alexandria.  To  his  en- 
emies, no  measures  could  have  been  more  repulsive ;  and 
it  was  the  signal  to  rise  up  against  him,  in  the  most  bitter 
accusations.  Athanasius  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the 
storm,  and  take  shelter  in  the  obscurity  of  a  desert.  The 
blast  fell  upon  the  friends  whom  he  had  left  behind  ;  some 
of  them  were  banished ;  some  were  loaded  with  chains,  and 
imprisoned ;  while  others  were  scourged  to  death. 

In  respect  to  the  Arians,  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  justify  them.  No  circumstances  can  exist  for  measures 
so  violent  as  those  which  they  adopted ;  but  then,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  orthodox  wet£  not  much  less  vio- 
lent, where  they  possessed  the  power.  Athanasius,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  party,  was  a  man  of  rest- 
less disposition,  and  of  aspiring  views.      His  speculative 

views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  appear  in  general 

■  - 

What  did  the  orthodox  party  suffer  ?     What  is  said  of 
Athanasius  1 

What  wu  the  real  state  of  the  Church  at  this  time  ?  What  was 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  ? 
When  did  Constantius  recal  Athanasius  ?  What  effect  had  this  up* 
on  the  Arians  ?    What  became  of  Athanasiua  ?    Cwn  «&h«t  ^wVj 
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to  bare  been  correct ;  but  he  cannot' be  exempted  from  the 
charge  of  oppressing  his  opponents,  when  he  bad  .the 
means. 

It  may  be  added  in  respect  to  the  Arians,  that,  at  length, 
thejr  became  divided  among  themselves,  and  a  great  varie- 
ty of  sects  sprang  up  among  them  as  the  consequence. 
Hence  we  read  of  semi-arians,  aetians,  eunomians,  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  others ;  of  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  they  assisted  to  distract  the  Christian  world  while  they 
existed,  and  to  show  how  discordant  human  beings  may 
become. 

Sec.  29.  Constantius  died  in  the  year  361, 
and  was  followed  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by(his  nephew  Julian,  commonly  called 
the  Apostate^  This  prince  had  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  buiiie 
appears  early  to  nave  imbibed  a  partiality  for 
^he  pagan  worshipj  and(duriug  his  reign^  pa- 
ganism was  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
Christianity?) 

On  his  accession,  he  immediately  ordered  such  heathen 
temples  as  had  been  shut,  to  be  opened ;  and  many  which 
had  been  demolished,  to  be  rebuilt.  The  laws  against  idol- 
atry were  repealed  ;  pagan  priests  were  honoured ;  and  pa- 
gan worship  was  favoured.  On  the  other  hand,  Christians 
became  the  objects  of  ridicule ;  their  schools  were  closed ; 
their  privileges  abridged ;  -their  clergy  impoverished.  Open 
persecution  was  indeed  prohibited ;  but,  by  every  other 
means,  were  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  humbled  and 
oppressed.  The  Saviour  he  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Galilean,  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  by  a  lance.  As  he  was  expiring,  he 
filled  his  hand  with  blood,  and  indignantly  casting  it  into 
the  air,  exclaimed,  "  O  Galilean!  thou  hast  conquered." 

be  justified  in  their  proceedings  ?  What  is  said  of  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  Athanasius  ?  Into  what  sects  were  the  Arians  at  length 
divided  ?  t  _ 

Sec.  29.  Who  succeeded  Constantius  ?  What  is 
Julian  commonly  called  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  Christianity  during  his  reign  ? 

What  measures  did  he  adopt  immediately  on  his  accession  ?    By 
what  term  did  he  always  distingulih.  \2na  fcvTvwxi*.    \NY»X\i%»  h* 
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'  It  was  daring  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  under  his 
auspices,  that  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  attempted  to 
bQjrebuilt.  Upon  his  call,  the  Jews  from  all  the  provinces 
of  "the  empire  repaired  to  the  holy  city.  Great  preparations 
were  made,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  work,  spades 
and  pick-axes  of  silver  were  provided  ;  and  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  were  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple. 
Cut  an  insulted  providence  poured  its  wrath  upon  this  work 
of  impiety ; — the  workmen  were  scorched  by  flames,  which 
issued  from  the  earth,  and  drove  them  from  their  mad  Re- 
sign. 

Sec.  30.  About  this  time  may  be  noticed  a 
decided  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Romd,  wno  was  considered  the 
first  in  rank,  and  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  bishops. 

He  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendor  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided ;  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions ;  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  ministers;  in  his  credit  with  the  people;  and 
in  his  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of  living.  This  led 
PrjEtextatus,  an  heathen,  who  was  magistrate  of  the  city,  to 
say,  "  Make  me  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Til  be  a  Christian 
too  r 

Sec.  31.  After  a  reign  offrwenty-two  months,: 
Julian  was  slain  by  the  hana  of  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  was  succeeded  in  the  year ^363iby 
Jovian,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  armyV  Un- 
der this  prince,  Christianity  fonce  more  tri- 
umphed over  paganism,  and  orthodoxy  over 
Arianism.^ 

dying  exclamation  ?     Give  an  account  of  the  attempt  in  his  reign 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

.  Sec.  30.  What  is  said  of  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  at  this  time  ? 

In  what  respects  did  he  surpass  his  brethren  ?  What  did  the 
splendor  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  lead  Protextatus  to  say  ? 

Sec.  31.  How  long  did  Julian  reign  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  ?  In  what  yqar  ?  What  was  ,the 
state  of  Christianity  during  Jovian's  reign ?* 

12* 
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"Under  his  reign,"  say*  Gibbon,  "  Christianity  obtained 
an  easy  and  lasting  victory.  In  many  cities  the  hestben 
temples  were  shut,  or  entirely  deserted.  The  edicts  of  Ju- 
lian in  favor  of  paganism  were  abolished ;  and  the  system 
sunk  irrecoverably  in  the  dark."  Jovian,  however,  declar- 
ed his  abhorrence  of  contention,  tod  allowed  such  as  pleas- 
ed to  exercise  with  freedom  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
worship. 

Sec.  32.  (In  the  year  364^  Jovian}  notwith- 
standing his  favour  towards  Christianity,  died 
fin  a  fit  of  debauch^and  was  succeedecjby  two 
orothers,  Valentinian  and  Valenipwnb  took 
opposite  sides  in  religion  j   The  former  pat- 
ronizedfthe  orthodox^  tKe  latter/the  Arianj/ 
t[n  375j  Valentinian  died ;  upon  which  Valens, 
becoming  sole  monarch,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
persecute  with  much   cruelty   the  orthodox 
party. 

Of  these  princes,  Gibbon  says,  "  that  they  invariably  re- 
tained in  their  exalted  station,  the  chaste  and  temperate 
simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life ;  and  under 
them  the  reign  of  the  pleasures  of  a  court,  never  cost  the 
people  a  blush,  or  a  sigh.  Though  illiterate  themselves, 
they  patronized  learning ;  they  planned  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  every  city  in  the  empire,  and  handsomely  endowed 
several  academies.1' 

But  in  respect  to  religion,  their  conduct  was  far  from  be- 
ing commendable.  Valens,  particularly,  persecuted  all  who 
differed  from  bim.  A  single  act  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  his  cruelty.  A  company  of  eighty  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Arian  faith,  were  ordered  into 
banishment.  Being  placed  on  board  a  vessel,  provided 
to  carry  them  away,  as  they  were  sailing  out  of  the  harbour, 

What  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon  of  Christianity  under  Jovian  ? 

Sec.  32.  When  did  Jovian  die  f  Under  what 
circumstances  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  sides 
did  they  take  in  religion  ?  Whom  did  Valentinian 
favour  ?  Whom  did  Valens  ?  In  what  year  did  Va- 
lens become  sole  monarch  ? 

tfhat  character  does  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  ?    What  is 
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the  vessel  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  company  were 
left  to  be  consumed.  Cruelty  like  this  marked  the  whole 
of  his  reign. 

Sec.  33.  After  a  long  life  of  labour  and  nu- 
merous sufferings,  died  Athanasius,£n  the  year 
373,/ 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, Athanaaius  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  in  re- 
treat. During  the  reign  of  Julian,  he  once  visited  his  peo- 
ple, and  returned  to  bis  retreat. '  On  the  accession  of  Jo- 
vian, he  appeared  again  at  Alexandria,  and  by  that  prince 
was  confirmed  in  his  office.-  From  that  time  to  bis  death, 
little  is  recorded  of  him,  which  we  need  relate.  He  has 
left  a  character,  high  in  point  of  purity,  but  blemished  by 
a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  sometimes  too  warm,  and  by  aii 
encouragement  of  monkish  superstition,  inconsistent  with 
the  genius  of  the  gospel. 

Sec.  34.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years, 
Valens  lost  his  lifeun  a  battle  with  the  Goths, 
A.  D.  378y*and  was  succeeded  by/Gratian,  the 
son  of  ValentinianJ  Soon  after  his  accession, 
he  associated  with  him  in  the  government$he 
great  Theodosius^  Both  these  emperors  es- 
pousedQhe  cause  of  Christianity  against  pa- 
ganism, and  orthodoxy  against  Arianisnu) 

The  measures  adopted  by  Theodosius  were  btild,  but 
must  not  be  justified:  The  Arians  were  driven  from  their 
churches,  and  subjected  to  many  grievous  calamities.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  he  attempted,  con- 
said  of  them  in  respect  to  religion  ?  What  of  Valens  more  particu- 
larly ? 

Sec.  33.  Whfen  did  Athanasius  die  ? 

Athanasius  had  been  compelled  to  secrete  himself  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius ;  when  did  he  return  ?  What  is  recorded  of  him  after- 
wards  ? 

Sec.  34.  When,  and  how,  did  Valens  lose  his  life  ? 
Who  was  his  successor  ?  Whom  did  Gratian  associ- 
ate in  the  government  with  him  ?  What  cause  did 
they  espouse  ? 

What  measures  did  Theodosius  adopt  in  respect  to  the  &xv*n«  \ 
Were  thev  just  * 
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trary  to  its  genius,  to  enforce  its  reception  by  the  arm  of 
power,  rather  than  by  the  voice  of  reason. 

Sec.  35.  In  the  year  383,  Theodosius  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Constantinople,  consisting 
of  nearly  two  hundred  bishops,  4n  order  to 
confirm  the  Nicene  creed.) 

This  council  decreed  that  the  Nicene  creed  should  be 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  all  heresies  should  be 
condemned.  When  the  council  ended  its  session,  the  em- 
peror issued  two  edicts  against  heretics — the  one  prohibit- 
ing holding  any  assemblies— the  other  forbidding  them  even 
to  meet  in  fields  and  villages. 

In  the  year  390,  he  issued  a  sti^l  severer  edict ;  aimed  as 
a  death  blow  to  paganism.  According  to  this  edict,  all 
his  subjects  were  prohibited  to  worship  any  inanimate  idol, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  any  victim,  on  pain  of  death. 

This  edict  was  rigidly  enforced.  Such  was  its  effect,  that 
paganism  declined  apace.  "  So  rapid  and  yet  so  gentle  was 
the  fall  of  paganism,"  says  Gibbon,  "  that  only  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute 
vestiges  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator." 

Sec.  36.  We  must  here  anticipate  a  few 
years,  and  speak  of  Pelagianism,  which  began 
to  be  propagatedCabout  the  ye^t  404,  or  405. ) 
The  author  of  this  heresy  was  one\Pelagius,.a 
Briton^  after  whom  the  system  was  called. 
The  grand  feature  of  this  heresy  was  %.  denial 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in 
man's  regeneration.) 

Besides  these  opinions,  Pelagius  maintained,  that  the  hu- 

t .. 

Sec.  35.  What  was  the  object  of  a  council  convened 
by  Theodosius,  in  383  ? 

What  did  this  council  decree  ?    What  severer  edict  followed  in 
390  ?    What  effect  had  it,  according  to  Gfbbon  ? 

Sec.  36.  When  did  Pelagianism  begin  to  be  propa- 
gated ?  Who  was  its  author  ?  What  was  the  grand 
leature  of  this  heresy  ? 

What  other  opinions  did  Pelagius.  maintain  ?    Where  did  he  first 
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man  will  is  as  much  inclined  to  good  as  to  evil,  and  that 
good  works  constitute  the  meritorious  cause  of  saltation. 

Pelagius  was  considerably  advanced  in  years,  before  he 
began  to  propagate  his  opinions.  His  first  attempt  was 
made  at  Rome,  whence  he  passed  into  Africa,  and  set  up 
bis  standard  at  Carthage.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable 
morals,  and  of  deep  subtilty.  These  circumstances  gave 
him  great  influence,  especially  among  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced. In  the  propagation  of  his  system,  he  was  assis- 
ted by  one  Celestius  an  Irish  monk. 

For  a  time,  the  success  of  Pelagius  was  great.  Bnt  the 
system  found  a  powerful  opponent,  in  -the  famous  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  This  father  opposed  in 
a  manner  the  most  satisfactory,  the  uuscriptural  character 
of  the  system,  and  the  direct  tendency  of  it  to  subvert  the 
grand  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to  render  the  cross  of 
Christ  of  no  effect.  The  controversy,  however,  distracted 
for  a  time  the  Christian  world.  Council  after  council  as- 
sembled, and  the  most  opposite  decrees  were  at  different 
times  passed  in  relation  to  the  system  of  Pelagius.  In  the 
year  412,  Cselestius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  this  was 
followed  in  420,  by  a  condemnation  of  the  system  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  and  pelagianism  was  suppressed 
throughout  the  empire. 

In,  the  year  431,  pelagianism  was  again  brought  forward, 
in  an  altered  and  softened  form,  by  John  Cassion,  a  monk, 
of  Marseilles.  To  this  latter  system  was  given  the  name 
of  Semi-Pelagianism.  It  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Au- 
gustine. It  is  necessary,  however,  only  to  add,  that  the 
system  thus  new  modeled,  was  again  attacked  by  Augus- 
tine, assisted  by  Hilary,  a  distinguished  priest,  and  Prosper, 
a-  layman ;  and  by  these  champions,  its  inconsistencies  and 
antiscriptural  character  were  sufficiently  exposed. 

Sec.  37»  The  emperor  Theodosius  died  in 

attempt  to  propagate  his  sentiments  ?  Where  next  ?  What  wan 
his  character  ?  By  whom  was  he  assisted  ?  What  was  the  success 
of  Pelagius  ?  Who  was  his  opponent  ?  What  effect  had  the  con- 
troversy upon  the  Churches  ?  When  was  Ceeleutius  condemned :' 
What  followed  in  420  ?  What  alteration  did  Pelagianism  undergo  ? 
When  ?  By  whom  ?  What  was  it  called  ?  Who  exposed  Ha  in' 
consistencies  ? 

Sec.  37,   In  what  veardid  Theodosius  dte't    ^Brc 
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the  yeai(395,^ftnd  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius^  the  former  of 
whom  presided(at  Constantinople,  as  emperor 
of  the  eastt;  the  latter  chose^Kavenna  as  the 
seat  of  his  court,  in  preference  to  Rome,  and 
presided  over  the  west^ 

Sec.  38.  Of  the  state  of  the  Church,  during 
the  reign  of  these  two  emperors,  and,  indeed, 
rlfor  a  long  period  following,  we  have  nothing 
pleasant  to  recordA  Honorius,  following  the 
steps  of  his  fatherf protected  the  external  state 
of  the  Church,  ana  did  something  towards  ex- 
tirpating the  remains  of  idolatry  and  support- 
ing orthodox^  in  opposition  to  existing  here- 
sies. But(a  great  increase  of  superstition,  po- 
lemical subtilty  and  monasticism  marked  these 
times,  both  in  the  east  and  west.\  The  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel  was  scarcely  visible.  I  A 
constant  struggle  existed  among  the  clergy 
for  dignity,  power  and  wealth,  and  great  ex- 
ertions were  put  forth  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Catholic  Churchi 

Sec.  39.  Some  time  preyious  to  this  date, 
but  now  more  particularly*  important  changes 
began  to  take  place  in  the  Roman  empire^ 
which  considerably  affected  the  visible  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer.  These  changes  were 
causec^by  numerous  barbarous  tribes,  inhabit- 

whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  Where  did  the  former 
reside  ?    Where  the  latter  ? 

Sec.  38.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
this  reign  ?  What  measures  did  Honorius  adopt  7 
Notwithstanding  these,  what  is  said  of  superstition  and 
monasticism  ? 

See.  39.  What  changes  some  time  before  this,  began 
to  take  place  in  the  Roman  empire  \   "ftj  N^m  *&&- 
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ing  the  north  of  Europe^  who  attacking  the 
Roman  empire,  in  a  coarse  of  year  A  reduced 
it  to  a  state  of  complete  subjection}  and  divi- 
ded its  various  provinces  into  several  distinct 
governments  and  kingdoms. 

These  tribes  consisted  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Franks, 
Alans,  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  various  others.  They  were  ex- 
tremely barbarous  and  illiterate,  at  the  same  time  powerful 
and  warlike.  The  incursions  of  these  tribes  into  the  em- 
pire, was  at  a  time  when  it  was  least  able  to  make  effectu- 
al resistance.  Both  Honorias  and  Arcadius  were  weak 
princes.  The  Roman  character  was  greatly  sunk.  Their 
lofty  and  daring  spirit  was  gone.  The  empire  had  for 
years  groaned  under  its  unwieldy,  bulk ;  and  only  by  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  had  it  been  kept  from  crumbling  to 
ruins.  With  Theodosius,  expired  the  last  of  the  success- 
ors of  Augustus  and  Constantino,  who  appeared  in  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  empire.  Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  northern  tribes 
should  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  empire ; 
nor  that  their  effort  at  subjugation  should  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success.  Still  less  singular  is  it,  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  have  suffered  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Sec.  40.  (jn  the  year  410i  the  imperial  city 
of  Rome  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Alaric . 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  delivered  it  over  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  his  army^  A  scene  of 
horror  ensued,  which  is  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  war.  The  plunder  of  the  city 
was  accomplished  in  six  days  ;  the  streets 
were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  murdered  cit- 
ed ?  To  what  state  did  these  tribes  reduce  the  Roman 
empire  ? 

Who  were  these  tribes  ?  At  what  time  did  they  attack  the  Ro- 
man empire  ?  What  had  been  its  state  for  some  time  previous  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  ? 

Sec.  40.  When  did  Alaric  besiege  the  city  of  Rome  ? 
What  did  he  do  on  taking  possession  of  it  ? 
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izens,  and  some  of  the  noblest  edifices  were 
razed  to  their  foundation. 

The  city  of  Rome  wo  at  this  time  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. Its  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand.  Its  houses  were  but  little  short  of  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  of  which  were  simi- 
lar in  grandeur  and  extent  to  the  palaces  of  princes.  Ev- 
ery thing  bespoke  wealth  and  luxury.  The  market,  the 
race  courses,  the  temples,  the  fountains,  the  porticos,  4he 
shady  groves,  unitedly  combined  to  add  surpassing  splen- 
dor to  the  spot. 

Two  years  before  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Alaric  had' 
laid  siege,  to  it,  and  had  received  from  the  proud  and  inso- 
lent Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls,  five 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
and  an  incredible  quantity  of  other  valuable  articles. 

In  the  following  year,  he  again  appeared  before  the  city; 
and  now  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence. He  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  arid 
was  only  prevented  from  razing  it  to  its  foundation,  by  the 
consent  of  the  senate  to  remove  the  unworthy  Honorius 
from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  place  Attains,  the 
tool  of  the  Gothic  conqueror,  in  his  place. 

But  the  doom  of  the  city  was  not  far  distant.  In  410, 
Alaric  once  more  appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
Through  the  treachery  of  the  Roman  guard,  one  of  the 
gates  was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awa- 
kened at  midnight,  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpet.  Alaric  and  his  bands  entered  *n  triumph,  and 
spread  desolation  through  the  streets.  Thus  this  proud  ci- 
ty, which  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  which, 
during  a  period  of  619  years,  had  never  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  itself  called  to  surren- 
der to  the  arms  of  a  rude  and  revengeful  Goth ;  who  was 
well  entitled  the  Destroyer  of  nations,  and  the  scourge  of 
God! 

What  is  said  of  tho  city  at  this  time  ?    What  was  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  ?    Had  not  Alaric  besieged  it  before  ?    At  what  price 
did  the  Romans  purchase  his  retreat  ?    What  did  he  do  the  follow- 
ing year  ?    How  was  he  prevented  from  taking  it ?    In  410,  how 
did  he  manage  to  get  possession  of  it  ?     What  was  Alaric  called  ? 
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Sec.  41.  From  this  period,  the  barbarians 
continued  their  ravages,  ftmtil  476|  which  is 
commonly  assigned  as  matkinglihe  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  western' part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire^ Of  the  tribes  which  had  been  accessa- 
ry to  a  result  so  tremendous,  |^e  Visigoths 
took  possession  of  Spain ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Saxons  of  England ;  the  Huns  of  Panno- 
nia ;  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces^ 

These  conquests  effected  an  almost  entire  change  in  the 
state  of  Europe.  New  governments,  laws,  languages ;'  new 
manners,  customs,  dresses ;  new  names  and  countries  pre- 
vailed. It  is  doubtless  to  be  lamented,  that  this  revolution 
was  the  work  of  nations  so  little  enlightened  by  science,  or 
polished  by  civilization ;  for  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  imper- 
fect as  they  were,  were  the  best  which  human  wisdom  had 
devised ;  and  in  arts  they  far  surpassed  the  nations  to  which 
they  now  became  subjected.  It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, "that  if  a  man  were  called  to  fix  upon  a  period,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race  was  most  calamitous,  he  would  without  hesitation 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  A.  D.  571." 

Sec.  42.  Although  the  barbarians  were  idol- 
aters, yet  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Roman 
empire,  they  generally,  though  at  different 
periods,  conformed  themselves  <£o  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
settled^  They  unanimously  agreed  to  support 

Sec.  41.  How  long  did  these  tribes  continue  their, 
ravages  in  the  empire  ?  What  does  the  year  476 
mark  ?    Where  did  the  several  tribes  settle  ? 

What  changes  resulted  from  these  conquests  ?  During  what  pe- 
riod does  Dr.  Robertson  say  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
the  most  calamitous,  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

Sec.  42.  To  what  religious  institution*  &$>  tae&& 
barbarous  nations  conform  themselves  1    >N YraX.  v^^ftxcw 
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<Ahe  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
defend  and  maintain  it,  as  the  established  reli- 
gion of  their  respective  states  A  They  general- 
ly adopted  the  Arian  system,  and  hence  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Nicene  creed^met  with  bitter 
persecution.) 

It  bas  already  been  observed  that  religion,  in  its  estab- 
lished form,  was  at  this  time  but  little  removed  from  the 
superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen.  There 
were,  indeed,  pious  individuals — some  who  maintained  the 
primitive  faith  and  manners — but  the  mass  of  professors, 
and  even  of  the  clergy,  had  shamefully  departed  from  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

To  nothing,  but  the  controlling  Providence  of  God,  can  l 
we  attribute  the  condescension  of  these  barbarous  tribes  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  become  nominal  Christians.  Had 
they  pleased,  it  would  seem  that  they  might  easily  have  ex- 
terminated Christianity  from  the  earth.  But  Divine  Prov- 
idence saw  fit  to  order  otherwise;  and  though  for  years,  as 
nations,  they  were  scarcely  to  be  accounted  Christians ;  the 
religion  which  they  adopted,  at  length  softened  their  man- 
ners, and  refined  their  morals. 

Sec.  43.  Of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided,  that  of^he  Franks/ 
in  Gaul  was  one.  Of  this  nation,  Ipiovis  was 
king^  ttn  the  year  496,  tie  was  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and?  together  with  Viiree  thou- 
sand of  his  army,  was  baptized  at  Rheims,  and 
received  into  the  Churchy 

The  wife  of  Clovis  was  Clotilda,  a  niece  of  the  king  of 
Burgundy.  The  Burgundians  had  already  embraced  Chris- 
did  they  generally  adopt  ?  How  did  this  affect  the 
advocates  of  the  Nicene  creed  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  religion  at  this  time  ?  To  what  would 
you  ascribe  the  preference  of  Christianity,  on  the  part  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  ?    What  effect  had  Christianity  upon  them  ? 

Sec.  43.  Which  tribe  settled  in  Gaul  ?  Who  was 
king  ?  When  was  he  converted  to .  Christianity  ? 
Who  were  baptized  with  him  ? 

Who  had  laboured  to  convert  CtoVva  ^istknaY^.   W\^  ^uat 
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tianity;  and  although  they  professed  the  Arian  faith,  Clotilda 
was  attached  to  the  Nicene  creed.  She  had  laboured  to 
convert  her  husband  to  Christianity,  but  without  success. 
Daring  a  battle,  which  he  fought  with  the  Alemans,  finding 
the  Franks  giving  ground,  and  victory  crowning  the  stand* 
ard  of  his  foe ;  he  implored,  it  is  said,  the  assistance  of 
Christ ;  and  solemnly  engaged  to  worship  him  as  God,  if  he 
rendered  him  victorious  over  his  enemies. 

The  battle  now  went  on,  and  Clovis  was  the  conqueror. 
Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  was  baptized  at  Rheims,  the 
same  year  after,  having  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  The  real  conversion  of  Clovis  has  little  credit 
attached  to  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  comfort  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion, and  particularly  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene  creed. 
The  conversion  of  Clovis,  it  may  be  added,  is  considered 
by  the  learned  as  the  origin  of  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  which  has  so  long  been  adopted  by  the  kings  of 
France. 

Sec.  44.£  The  year  432  was  distinguished  for 
the  successful  introduction  of  Christianity  in- 
to Irelandfby  Patrick ;  who,  on  account  of  his 
labours  in  that  country,  has  been  deservedly 
entitled  "  the  apostle  of  the  Irish,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Hibernian  Church^ 

Efforts  had  previously  been  made  to  diffuse  the  light  of 
Christianity  among  the  Irish,  under  the  auspices  of  Celes- 
tius,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  had  employed  Palladius  for  that 
purpose;  bat  his  mission  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
little  success.  Patrick  succeeded  Palladius  in  his  labours. 
The  former  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  was  one  of  the  bish- 
ops in  Scotland ;  but  being  taken  prisoner,  in  a  war  in 
which  the  British  isles  were  involved,  he  was  carried  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  con- 
version of  the  people.  Mosheim  says  he  formed  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Armah,  A:  D.  472.  He  died  in  513,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  120. 

— — — "— — *— —  -    -i -i  i  ■    ■  i . .  r 

success  ?  By  what  means  was  he  converted  ?  Is  his  conversion 
supposed  to  have  been  real  ?  What  effect  had  his  conversion ?  To 
what  title  did  his  conversion  give  rise  ? 

Sec.  44.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into 
Ireland  ?    By  whom  1 

Who  before  this  had  attempted  the  intToductum "of  CtawriMBBkVj 
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Sec.  45.  Under  the  auspice W)f  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  Roman  pontiff)  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  England,£n  the  year  4973  at 
which  time  (Austin,  with  40  monks  Jrvas  sent 
into  that  country,  and  began  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  knowledge  of  Christianity  at  this  time  existed  in 
,  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  But  at  no  period  could  it  be  said 
that  the  country  was  Christian.  The  light  of  Christianity 
here  and  there,  in  some  confined  circles,  shot  through  the 
surrounding  darkness  ;  but  it  was  only  sufficient  to  show 
how  thick  that  darkness  was.  Indeed,  Christianity  may  be 
said  to  have  been  .exterminated  by  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
other  tribes,  who  conquered  the  country.  The  idolatries 
of  these  tribes  reigned  through  the  country  for  the  space  of 
150  years ;  and  to  such  gods  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  Thuth, 
Odin,  Thor,  Frigga,  and  Surtur,  from  which  the  English 
derived  the  names  of  the  week,  their  homage  was  paicL 

The  honour  of  breaking  up  this  established  idolatry,  and 
of  spreading  the  gospel  in  England,  was  reserved  for  Aus- 
tin, under  the  patronage  of  Gregory.*  Gregory,  previously 
to  his  election  to  the  pontificate,  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
market  place  at  Rome,  and  seeing  several  youth  of  hand- 
some appearance  exposed  to  sale,  he  enquired  whence  they 
were  ?  Being  informed  that  they  were  pagans  from  Britain, 
his  pity  was  greatly  excited. 

Soon  after,  he  offered  himself  to  the  ruling  bishop,  and 
requested  to  be  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  island ;  but  his 
request  was  denied.  On  his  election  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
he  remembered  his  former  interest  in  Britain,  and  soon  af- 
ter sent  Austin,  with  a  company  of  monks,  to  convert  the 
nation. 

Providence  smiled  upon  the  attempt.    Ethelbert  was  at 

into  that  country  ?    Who  was  Patrick?    What  was  his  age  when 
he  died  ? 

Sec.  45.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into 
England  ?  Under  whose  auspices  ?  Whom  did  Gre- 
gory the  Great  send  thither  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  Christianity  if  it  existed  at  all,  when 
Austin  entered  the  country  ?  Yfti»\  faftta*  &d  tit*  inhabitants 
wouhip  ?  How  came  Gregory  lo  VeVnXete«\eeLVii\iMi^t^^%5C\^  <& 
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this  (ime  king  of  Kent,  by  whose  queen  Bertha,  a  pious  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Ckms,  the  missionaries  were  kind- 
ly received.  The  king  soon  became  a  convert,  and  a  few 
years  after  this  event,  the'  people  were  generally,  at  least 
nominal  Christians. 

Sec.  46.  Notice  has  already  been  taken 
(Sec.  30)  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
over  all  his  brethren.  But  it  was  reserved  to 
<{the  year  606  to  complete  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  world.  At  this  tim$  the 
emperor  Phocas  conferred  on  Boniface  III,) 
the  successor  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  title 

of  universal  bishop. 

As  early  as  588,  John,  called  the  Faster,  of  Constanti- 
nople, assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop ;  and  the  title 
was  confirmed  by  a  council,  at  that  time  in  session,  in  that 
city.  The  successor  of  John  assumed  the  same  proud  ti- 
tle. Gregory  the  great,  contemporaneous  with  the  succes- 
sor of  John,  took  great  umbrage  at  the  boldness  of  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  assuming  a  title,  which  in 
point  of  precedence  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but 
which  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  seek.  Greg- 
ory died  in  the  year  604,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boniface 
III.  This  latter  prelate  had  no  scruple  in  accepting  the 
title.  He  rather  sought  it  from  the  emperor  Phocas,  with 
the  privilege  of  transmitting  it  to  all  his  successors.  The 
profligate  emperor,  to  gratify  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
this  court-sycophant,  deprived  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple of  the  title,  and  conferred  it  upon  Boniface ;  at  the  same 
time  declaring  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  all 
other  Churches. 

Christianity  in  England  ?     What  success  attended  the  mission  of 
Austin  ? 

Sec.  46.  In  what  year  did  the  Roman  pontiff  as- 
sume the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  ?  Who  conferred 
it? 

Who  had  assumed  this  title  before  ?    Who  after  John  ?    How 
did.  this  affect  Gregory  the  Great  ?     How  did  Boniface  obtain  tive. 
title ?    What  standing  did  Phocas  declare  the  chuxcYv  o?  ^hra  tcto 
to  hare? 

13* 
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DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  IV. 

I'fDonatus,  bishop  of  Numidia,  author  of 
the  schism  of  the  Donatists. 

2.  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  Latin  writer 
in  the  4th  century ;  he  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  the  Dagan. superstitions. 

3.  Eusebius  P  amp  hi  litis,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  life 
of  Constantine. 

4.  Anus,  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria ;  author  of  the  "  Arian  heresy." 

5.  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the 
firm  and  powerful  opponent  of  Arianism. 

6.  Anthony,  the  hermit,  considered  the  father 
of  the  monastic  institutions. 

7.  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  an  eminent  controversialist. 

8.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  a  Latin  wri- 
ter, distinguished  for  writing  12  books  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

9.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

10.  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  the  author  of  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Latin 
Vulgate." 

11.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
who  from  being  a  debauched  youth,  became 
by  his  writings  and  example  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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12.  John  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
preachers  that  have  adorned  the  Church. 

13.  Pelagiiu,  a  Briton,  author  of  the  "  Pe- 
lagian heresjflP 

1.  Donatus,  Sec.  13. 

2.  Lactantius  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Africa,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  Italy.  He  studied  rhetoric  in  Africa, 
and  with  so  much  reputation,  that  Constantine  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus.  This  brought  him  to  court ; 
but  even  there  he  lived  so  poor,  as  even  frequently  to  want 
necessaries.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers.  His  style  so  nearly  resembled  that 
of  Cicero,  that  he  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"  the  Christian  Cicero."  His  "Divine  Institutions,11  com- 
posed about  the  year  320,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  is  the 
principal  work  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

3.  Eusebius  Pamphilius  was  born  in  Palestine  about 
the  year  267,  where  he  was  educated.  About  the  year  313, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  bore  a  considerable 
share  in  the  contest  relating  to  Arius,  whose  cause  he  at 
first  defended,  under  a  persuasion  that  he  was  persecuted. 

He  was  honoured  with  very  particular  marks  of  Constan- 
tine's  esteem ;  often  receiving  letters  from  the  emperor, 
and  being  frequently  invited  to  his  table.  He  wrote  sever- 
al important  works,  among  which  was  an  Ecclesiastical 
History,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  death  of  Licinius,  A.  D.  324. 

Eusebius  died  in  the  year  338  or  340;  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  There  were  none 
among  the  Greek  writers  who  had  read  so  much ;  but  he 
never  applied  himself  to  the  polishing  of  his  works,  and  was 
very  negligent  of  his  diction. 

4.  Arius,  Sec.  16,  and  onward. 

5.  Athanasius  was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  heathen  par- 
ents ;  but  was  early  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Alexan- 
der, bishop  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  educated, 
and  afterwards  ordained  a  deacon.  When  Alexander  at- 
tended the  council  of  Nice,  he  took  Athanasius  with  him, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  oppo- 
nent of  the  Arian  heresy.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  bishop.  TYus  yj*&  Vn  ftv* 
rear  326,  when  Athanasius  was  only  28  yeats  o?  ^e. 
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Arius  being  persuaded  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
Athanasius  was  required  by  the  emperor  to  readmit  him  to 
communion ;  but  resolutely  refusing,  he  was  banished  into 
France.  A  variety  of  fortune  from  this  time  followed  him, 
being  recalled  and  again  exiled.  Athanasius,  however,  at 
length  died  in  peace,  in  the  year  37 J,  having  been  bishop 
46  years.    See  Sec  19, 21, 28. 

6.  Anthony,  Sec.  27. 

7.  Bast/ was  born  .at  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
year  226.  He  .received  the  first  part  of  his  education  un- 
der his  father,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Antioch',  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens.  His  improvement  in  all  kinds  of 
learning  was  exceedingly  rapid.  For  a  time  after  his  con- 
version, he  sought  seclusion,  where  he  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  the  death  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  in  370,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  In  this  situation  he  suffered 
many  evils  from  enemies,  especially  from  the  advocates  of 
Arianism ;  but  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  patience, 
meekness  and  piety.  At  his  death,  so  much  was  he  valu- 
ed by  his  flock,  that  they  crowded  about  his  house,  with 
many  expressions  of  sorrow.  He  breathed  his  last  A.  D. 
379,  with  the  pious  ejaculation — "Into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit." 

8.  Hilary  was  a  native  of  Poicters,  in  France,  though 
the  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  late  in  life,  and  in  the  year  355  was  made  bish- 
op of  his  native  town.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  attachment  to  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  and  shewed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  penetration  and  genius.  He  open- 
ly enlisted  himself  against  the  Arians ;  but  through  their 
address,  the  emperor  Constantino  was  persuaded  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia,  where  he  resided  several  years ;  during 
which  time  he  composed  his  twelve  books  on  the  Trinity, 
which  have  been  much  admired  by  Trinitarians.  He  was 
afterwards  restored  to  liberty ;  and  such  was  his  influence 
and  endeavours,  that  it  was  said  that  France  was  freed  from 
Arianism  by  Hilary  alone.     His  death  occurred  in  367. 

9.  Ambrose  was  born  in  Gaul,  about  the  year  333.  A 
singular  story,  though  probably  untrue,  is  told  of  him;  viz. 
that  while  he  was  an  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of 
bees  came  and  settled  upon  his  mouth.  From  this  it  was 
supersthiously  presaged,  that  he  would  be  distinguished  for 

his  eloquence.     He  proved  to  ta  ihaa  ftv^m^x^tad,  and 
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was  appointed  governor  of  several  provinces.  He  settled 
at  Milan.  In  the  year  874,  the  bishop  of  that  place  dying, 
a  great  contest  arose  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians, 
concerning  his  successor.  Ambrose  thought  it  his  doty, 
as  governor,  to  go  to  the  church,  in  order  to  compose  the 
tumult.  On  addressing  the  multitude,  they  with  one 
voice  exclaimed  "  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop." 

Ambrose  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  baptized  and  ordained.  He  died  at  Milan,  in 
the  year  307,  leaving  behind  him  several  works  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  As  a  writer,  he  was  concise,  and  full  of 
turns  of  wit;  his  terms  are  well  chosen,  his  expressions 
noble,  and  he  diversifies  his  subject  with  great  copiousness 
of  thought  and  language.  Yet  he  was  Wanting  in  accuracy 
and  order.    The  hymn  "  Te  Deum,"  in  attributed  to  him. 

JO.  Jerome  was  born  of  Christian  parents  at  Strido,  near 
Pannonia.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  rank,  took  the 
greatest  care  of  his  education,  and  furnished  him  with 
every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Being  placed 
at  Rome,  he  had  masters  in  rhetoric,  Hebrew,  and  in  di- 
vinity, who  conducted  him  through  all  parts  of  learning, 
sacred  and  profane. 

From  Rome,  Jerome,  having  finished  his  education, 
proceeded  to  travel.  Having  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
various  places,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  where  he  began  to 
deliberate  upon  the  course  of  life  be  should  pursue.  Study 
and  retirement  were  his  wish;  and,  accordingly,  leaving 
his  country  and  friends,  he  directed  his  way  into  Syria. 
After  spending  some  time  in  quest  of  a  place  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  frightful  desert,  in 
that  country,  which  was  inhabited  by  scarcely  a  human 
being. 

He  was  now  in  his  31st  year.  He  divided  all  his  time 
between  devotion  and  study.  Here  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  is  said  to  have  gotten 
by  heart,  and  to  the  Oriental  languages.  Having  spent 
four  years  in  this  solitude,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  on 
account  of  his  health,  which  was  much  impaired. 

From  this  time,  his  reputation  for  piety  and  learning 
began  to  be  spread  abroad.  He  now  visited  Constantino- 
ple, and  afterwards  Rome ;  at  which  latter  place  he  com- 
posed several  works.  In  385,  he  determined  lotfetufefarot 
the  world,  and  persuaded  several  peraous  to  a&tfrau^uu*, 
him  to  the  east.    At  length  he  settled  at  TtevVVsWvv^ 
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town  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  a  mo- 
nastery till  his  death,  in  420,  having  attained  to  the  on- 
common  age  of  90. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  were  voluminous.  He  transla- 
ted the  whole  Bible  into  Latin,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
clusively adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  By  his  writings, 
he  contributed  to  the  growth  of  superstition,  yet  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  he  was  the  most  able  in  unfolding  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

11.  Augustine  was  born  in  Africa,  in  the  year  354.  His 
parentage  was  humble,  but  his  mother  was  distinguished 
for  her  exemplary  virtue.  His  father,  designing  him  for 
some  of  the  learned  professions,  placed  him  at  school ; 
but  such  was  his  vicious  make,  that  he  neglected  study 
for  gaming  and  public  shows,  and  invented  a  thousand 
false  stories  to  escape  the  rod,  with  which  he  was,  however, 
severely  chastised. 

His  father,  sometime  after,  sent  him  to  Carthage,  to  par* 
sue  his  studies.  Here,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  especially  for  rhetoric,  in  which  latter  accomplishmept 
he  soon  became  distinguished  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  place,  gave  lectures  on  that  subject,  with  high  repu- 
tation. But  he  had  now  become  a  heretic,  and  continued 
to  follow  his  vicious  course  of  life. 

Some  time  after,  he  left  home  with  a  determination  te 
visit  Rome.  The  prayers  of  a  pious  mother  followed  him, 
although  he  had  left  her  without  acquainting  her  with  his 
design.  On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  he  visited  Ambrose,  and 
attended  his  preaching.  The  sermons  of  this  pious  man 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  became  a 
Catholic  in  384. 

His  real  conversion  occurred  not  long  after ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  Christians  of 
his  time.  In  391,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Hippo.  From 
this  date,  he  set  himself  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and 
became  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world.  From  his 
writings  was  formed  a  body  of  theology,  which  for  centu- 
ries after,  was  the  guide  of  those  who  desired  to  shun  the 
errors  of  popery,  and  walk  in  the  truth.  His  death  occur- 
red in  the  year  430,  at  the  age  of  70. 

12.  John  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble 
family,  about  the  year  354.    His  education  was  entrusted 

to  the  care  of  his  mother,  wVio  Mxta&f  «StX»n.fa&  \a  \i,  and 
while  yet  quite  young,  he  vr^a  Sw^afefcto  towt  ^\m 
Xianity. 
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At  an  early  age,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  adopting  a 
monastic  life ;  and  in  the  year  374,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived  four  years, 
with  an  ancient  hermit ;  after  which  he  retired  to  a  still 
more  secluded  place,  where  he  spent  two  years  more  in  a 
cave ;  till,  at  length,  worn  out  with  watch  ings,  fastings, 
and  other  severities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch. 

Sometime  after  this,  such  was  his  reputation,  that  he 
was  called  to  preside  as  bishop  at  Constantinople ;  he  be- 
gan immediately  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  his  diocese. 
This  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  clergy,  and  the  more 
wealthy  part  of  the  community,  through  whose  influence 
Chrysostora  was  seized,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  ex- 
iled to  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  such  was  the  tumult 
excited  by  this  measure,  that  the  emperor  judged  it  advisa- 
ble to  recall  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  bishopric. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Chrysostom  once  more  estab- 
lished in  his  office,  than  his  customary  zeal  began  to  dis- 
play itself  of  which  his  enemies  taking  advantage,  again 
procured  his  banishment  to  Cucusus,  a  wild  and  inhospi- 
table place  in  Armenia.  And  not  yet  satisfied,  some  time 
after,  they  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  send  him  to  Pie- 
ty us,  a  more  distant  region  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

On  his  way  to  this  latter  place,  from  the  fatigue  of  tra- 
velling, and  th^nard  usage  he  met  with  from  the  soldiers, 
he  fell  into  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  407. 

Chrysostom  was  one  of  the  most  able  preachers,  that 
have  adorned  the  Christian  Church.  To  strong  powers  of 
mind,  and  a  lively  imagination,  he  added  fine  powers  of 
elocution,  and  hence  commanded  immense  audiences. 
He  was  an  able  commentator  on  Paul's  epistles.  He  was 
constitutionally  ardent ;  prompted  by  a  zeal,  which  perhaps 
was  not  sufficiently  guided  by  judgement,  he  met  with 
bitter  persecution,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

13.  Pelagius.    Sec.  36.. 
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'  Sec.  1.  The  establishment  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  year  606, 
with  an  account  of  which  our  last  period  con- 
cluded,Vonns  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  world  ;  as  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  power,  which  in  its 
exercise  was  more  commanding,  and  more  ex- 
tensive, than  any  temporal  prince  ever  enjoyed.^ 

For  the  space  of  fire  centuries,  this  power  was  gradually 
rising  to  the  period  at  which  we  now  contemplate  it.     For 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
Mahometan  Imposture  '( 

Sec.  1.  What  is  said  of  the  establishment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  Sfifi  % 
How  long  hud  this  power  been  piAniSty  wtatf    "Wfc».\  ^i\»  ■&» 
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{    a  time  following  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  ministers  of 
^;>  the  gospel  were  considered  on  an  equality.     The  first  de- 
>    parture  from  this  simplicity  consisted  in  giving  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  distinguished  cities,  a  kind  of  pre-eminence, 
by  appointing  them  to  be  presidents,  or  moderators  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

This  pre-eminence  continued  to  increase,  and  the  author- 
ity of  these  particular  ministers  to  extend,  till  the  third  cen- 
tury; when,  as  already  noticed,  (Period  4,  Sec.  25,)  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantino- 
ple, were  by  Constantine  placed  at  the  head  of  all  their 
brethren.  At  a  later  period,  (Sec.  30,)  this  pre-eminence 
centered  chiefly  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  although  the  point 
was  warmly  contested  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  At 
length,  however,  (Sec.  46,)  the  Roman  pontiff  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose,  and  at  the  hands  of  Phocas,  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  received  the 
title  of  universal  bishop. 

This  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power. 
But  this  was  not  the  period  of  its  full  growth.  From  this 
time,  this  power  continued  to  acquire  strength,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  influence,  until,  in  temporal  dominion,  the  pope  of 
Rome  held  an  enviable  rank  among  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  ;  and  as  a  spiritual  power,  received  the  homage  of 
nearly  the  whole  world. 

The  rise  of  such  a  power  was  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
centuries  before.  Daniel,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
(506  B.  C.  clearly  predicted  (Chap.  7,)  the  downfall  and  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  into  ten  kingdoms,  which 
occurred  about  the  year  476.  (Period  4,  Sec.  41.) 
These  ten  kingdoms  were  represented  by  ten  horns.  (Chap. 
7,  24.)  After  the  ten  horns,  another  horn  should  arise, 
diverse  from  the  rest.  This  is  the  papal  power.  And, 
says  the  prophet,  "  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the 
Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times,  and  laws."  Paul, 
also,  describes  this  power,  which  he  calls,  the  "  man  of 
sin,"  (2  Thess.  2,)  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity," — "  the  son 

relative  standing  of  ministers  in  respect  to  one  another  following  the 
days  of  the  apostles  ?  In  what  did  the  first  departure  from  this  sim- 
plicity consist  ?  In  what  century  were  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Anti 
och,  &c.  placed  at  the  head  of  their  brethren  ?  What  took  place 
after  this  ?  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  strength  and  influence 
of  the  Roman  power?  Was  the  rise  of  such  a  power  predicted  Umv: 
before  ?    By  whom  ?    Under  what  figures  ? 

u 
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of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all    ; 
that  is  called  God,  ox  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  j 
God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he 
is  God."     Under  the  figure  of  a  beast,  John  describes  this 
power,  (Rev.  13,)  which  should,  "open  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemies against  God — make  war  against  the  saints,  and 
overcome  them,  and  exercise  power  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations."     In  another  chapter  (17,)  he  repre- 
sents the  same  power,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  upon 
whose   forehead  was  written — "mystery,  babylon  the 

GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OP  HARLOTS  AND  ABOMINATION  OF  THE 
EARTH." 

Observation.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  student 
a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  briefly  notice,  in 
this  place,  the  facilities  presented  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
for  extending  his  authority,  and  the  means  employed,  by 
which  that  authority  came  to  be  exercised  over  nearly  the 
whole  world. 

Sec.  2.  Three  circumstances  existing  at  this 
time,  and  continuing  for  several  centuries, 
contributed  to  the  increase  and  establishment 
of  the  papal  power.  ([These  were  the  igno- 
rance, the  superstition,  and  the  corruption  oi  the 
world.  $ 

1.  Ignorance.  The  incursions  of  the  northern  barbari- 
ans spread  an  intellectual  famine  throughout  all  Europe. 
The  only  men  of  learning  were  the  monks,  who  seldom  left 
their  cloisters;  and  the  only  books  were  manuscripts,  con- 
cealed in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  Not  only  were 
the  common  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading;  but  this 
ignorance  extensively  pertained  to  the  clergy.  Many  of 
the  latter  could  scarcely  spell  out  the  Apostles  creed ;  and 
even  some  of  the  bishops  were  unable  to  compose  a  sermon. 

2.  Superstition.  The  universal  reign  of  superstition,  con- 
tributed to  the  same  results.  The  spiritual  views  of  reli- 
gion of  primitive  times — the  simplicity  which  had  marked 
the  order  of  the  ancient  worship,  were  no  more.  In  their 
room,  an  unmeaning  round  of  rites,  ceremonies  and  festi- 
vals, were  iutroduced  ;  and  in  the  observance  of  these,  the 

Sec.  2.  What  circumstances  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease  and  establishment  of  the  papal  power  ? 
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distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  were  effectually  lost  sight  of.  The  common  peo- 
ple were  taught  to  levere  the  clergy,  with  idolatrous  vene- 
ration. More  was  thought  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
than  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  greater  virtue  was  attributed 
to  a  finger,  or  a  bone  of  an  Apostle,  than  to  the  sincerest 
prayer  of  faith.  Upon  this  superstition  the  popes  fastened ; 
they  increased  it  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  made 
it  instrumental  of  extending  their  lordly  power. 

3.  Corruption.  But  the  universal  corruption  of  the 
world  accelerated  the  triumphs  of  the  papal  throne,  more 
than  all  other  means,  if  piety  existed,  it  was  confined  to 
few,  and  to  nations  remote  from  Rome.  The  influences 
of  the  spirit  were  unheard  of.  Even  a  cold  morality  was 
scarcely  inculcated.  Holiness  of  heart,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  were  seldom  named.  Vice  and 
falsehood  characterized  the  times.  The  worship  of  ima- 
ges, the  possession  of  relics,  the  contribution  of  money  to 
the  treasuries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  urged,  as  ensur- 
ing a  passport  to  heavenly  felicity. 

Sec.  3.  We  shall  next  speak  of  the  means 

employed  by  the  papal  power  to  extend  its 

influence.      We    notice  first,  ({Jie  preference 

given  to  human  compositions  over  the  Bible* 

The  art  of  printing  was  for  a  long  time  yet  uriltnown. 
Copies  of  the  scriptures  were  scarce,  and  could  be  procur- 
ed only  at  an  enormous  price.  A  single  copy  was  worth 
the  price  of  a  house.  The  ignorance  of  the  common  peo- 
ple was,  therefore,  in  a  measure  unavoidable.  The  popes 
and  the  clergy  were  willing  it  should  be  so.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  ignorance,  they  palmed  upon  the  people 
such  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  such  decrees  of  councils, 
as  suited  their  purpose ;  and  stamped  them  with  the  au- 
thority of  God.  Nay,  as  occasion  required,  they  fq[gcd 
opinions  and  decrees  ;  and  cursed  was  he  who  should  oare 
to  oppose  them.  In  this  way,  the  Bible  was  neglected ;  its 
voice  was  unheard ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  human  opin- 
ions and  human  decrees — some  promulgated,  and  some 
forged,  the  papal  power  extended  its  ghostly  authority. 

.,-  ■■■  — ■ i  ■—  ■    ■--■■'■■■    ■■  «■  -    ■■  i         ■  ■—■—  .  ■   ■  ■■-—■■■■  .i  ■         — ^^— —  i   ■        r 

Sec.  3.  What  was  the  first  means  employed  by  the 
papal  power  to  extend  its  influence  ? 

What  opinions  did  the  popes  palm  upon  the  pco^ta^    VOmX  &&* 
>rees?    What  circumstances  enabled  them  to  do  i\u»  vjW\v  fau&Ws ', 
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Sec.  4.  A  second  means  employed  to  extend 

the  authority  of  the  papal  powenreonsisted  in 

efforts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 

to  convert  the  heathen.^ 

Aware  of  the  importandrof  first  raising  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  under  the  auspices  of  papal  authority,  the  popes 
were  ready  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  send  forth  mis- 
sionaries, attached  to  their  cause.  Hence,  many  heathen 
nations  were  visited,  and  efforts  made  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  But  care  was  exercised  to  send  on- 
ly such  as  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Never  were  men  more  faithful  in  any  cause. 
They  taught  the  heathen  to  look  upon  the  Roman  pontiff 
as  their  spiritual  father,  and  to  bow  to  his  authority  as  the 
vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  Where  reason  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes,  resort  was  had  to  force.  Many 
were  the  instances,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Finlanders, 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Sec.  5.  A  third  means  employed,  wa%?  the 

introduction  of  the  worship  of  images  £ 

The  introduction  of  images  into  places  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, dates  its  origin  soon  after  the  time  of  Constan tine  the 
great ;  but  like  many  other  superstitious  practices,  it  made 
its  way  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  There  were 
those  who  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  practice  ;  but 
their  opposition  was  ineffectual.  The  passion  increased, 
and  was  fostered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  servants. 
It  strongly  tended  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people,  from 
the«tgreat  objects  of  faith  and  worship,  presented  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  gave  increasing  power  to  the  papal  throne, 
over  the  wandering  and  darkened  minds  of  the  multitude. 

Sec.  6.   A  fourth  means  employed  to  in- 

Sec.  4.  What  was  the  second  means  employed  ? 

In  what  light  did  these  missionaries  teach  the  heathen  to  regard 
the  popes?  In  what  manner  did  they  sometimes  enforce  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  ? 

Sec.  5.  What  was  a  third  means  employed  ? 

When  did  image  worship  take  its  rise?     Was  it  rapid  in  iln 
tprezd?    What  was  its  tendency  ? 
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ft  crease  and  strengthen  the  papal  power,  was 
Wthe  influence  of  monkery,  which  was  enlisted  in 
f   the  caus£ 

The  rise  ind  progress  of  monkerj  his  already  been  un- 
folded. (Period  4,  Sec.  27.)  With  scarcely  an  eiception, 
the  institutions  of  monkery  were  on  the  aide  of  the  papal 
power,  and  with  sedulous  care  did  the  Roman  pontiffs  ros- 
ter these  institutions,  in  order  to  use  them  as  the  tools  of 
thejr  ambition.  The  monks  were  faithful  to  their  master's 
cause.  Every  project  started  by  the  popes,  bow  question- 
able soever,  in  respect  to  policy,  or  morality,  received  their 
sanction ;  and  the  severest  denunciations  were  poured  forth 
from  the  convents,  against  those  who  should  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  papal  throne. 

Sec.  7.  A  fifth  means  employed^was  the 
sanction  given  by  the  popes  to  the  pension  for  the 
relics   of  saints,  which  about  me  ninth  century 

reached  an  extraordinary  height} 

Such  was  the  zeal  inspired  on  this  subject,  that  many, 
even  in  eminent  stations,  made  long  pilgrimages,  to  obtain 
some  relic  of  the  primitive  saints.  Judea  was  ransacked. 
The  bodies  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  are  said  to  have 
been  dug  up,  and  great  quantities  of  bones  were  brought 
into  Italy,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Even  clothes  were 
exhibited,  which  were  declared  to  be  those  in  which  Christ 
was  wrapped,  in  infancy ;  pieces  of  his  manger  were  car- 
ried about ;  parts  of  his  cross — the  spear  which  pierced  his 
side — the  bread  which  he  broke  at  the  last  supper — and  to 
wind  up  the  whole,  vials  were  preserved,  which,  it  was 
said,  contained  the  milk  of  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  even 
the  Saviour's  blood. 

From  adoring  the  relic,  the  senseless  multitude  passed  to 
adore  the  spirit  of  the  saint.  Seizing  upon  this  love  of 
idolatry,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  issued  their  commands,  that 
no  saint  should  be  adored,  except  such  as  had  been  canon- 
ized by  them.     This  at  once  invested  them  with  an  enor- 

Scc.  6.  What  was  a  fourth  means  employed  ? 

When  did  monkery  take  its  rise  ?     What  is  said  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  monks  to  the  papal  cause  ? 

Sec.  7.  What  was  a  fifth  means  employed  ? 

In  what  way  did  the  passion  for  relics  display  itself?     Mention 

14* 
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mons  power.  j They  triade  §ainu  of  whom  fhey  pleased,  and 
the  people  were  taught  to  regard  these  saints  a»  their  pro-  r 
tectors— as  having  power  to  avert  dangers — to  heal  mala- 
dies— to  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven.  By  these  means,  ifcic 
Son  of  God  was  kept  from  view ;  and  the  deluded  multi- 
tude made  to  feel,  that  the  power  of  health,  of  life,  and  sal- 
vation emanated  from  Rome. 

Sec.  8.  A  sixth  means  employed,  waslthe 
sale  of  absolution  and  indulgenciesl 

The  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
claimed  to  have  power  not  only  to  pardon  sins,  hut  also  to 
grant  permission  to  commit  sin.  A  doctrine  so  accordant  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  manners  and  morals,  which  for  centuries 
prevailed,  was  received  with  implicit  faith.  The  murderer,  . 
the  assassin,  the  adulterer,  needed  now  only  to  pay  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  and  his  sins  would  be  blotted  out;  those  who 
wished  to  commit  these  crimes,  in  like  manner,  needed  on- 
ly to  open  their  purses,  to  receive  a  plenary  indulgence. 
The  consequence  of  this  sale  of  pardon,  was  a  vast  in- 
crease of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  nearly  an 
Absolute  controul  over  the  minds  of  the  millions  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  faith. 

Sec.  9.  A  seventh  means  employed  wasfohe 

invention  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory^  or  a 

.slate  of  temporary  punishment  after  death} 

This  was  a  powerful  engine,  and  most  effectually  was  it 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  the 
lioman  hierarchy.  From  this  purgatory,  and  the  miseries 
pertaining  to  it,  the  people  were  taught  that  souls  might  be 
released,  if  prayers  and  masses  in  sufficient  number,  and 
from  the  proper  sources,  were  offered  up.  Hence,  the  rich- 
est gifts  were  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  by  the  surviving 
friends  of  those  for  whom  the  benefit  was  sought;  and  the 

some  of  these  relics.     What  order  did  the  Roman  pontiffs  issue,  in 
respect  to  saints?     What  influence  did  this  impart  to  the  pontiffs  : 

Sec.  8.  What  was  a  sixth  means  ? 

What  power  did  the  pontiff's  claim  in  respect  to  sins  ?  What  was 
ihe  consequence  of  setting  up  this  claim  ? 

Sec.  9.  What  was  a  seventh  means  employed  ? 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  purgatory  ? 

What  were  the  people  taught  on  this  subject  ?  "What  effort  had 
//  upon  them,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  ? 
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dyhtgr  transgressor  readily,  parted  with  his  possesaioqs  (o*e- 


it. 

Sec.  10.  An  eighth  means  employed,  and, 
perhaps,vby  far  the  most  efficient  of  all,  wag 
/  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.l 

The  Inquisition  dates  its  origin  in  the  13th  century.  It 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  crush  some  persons  in  Gaul, 
(now  France,)  who  had  ventured  to  question  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  In  the  year  1204,  Innocent  111. 
sent  inquisitors,  as  they  were  called,  headed  by  one  Do- 
minic, into  Gaul,  to  execute  his  wrath  upon  persons  who 
had  dared  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  papal  throne. 

These  inquisitors  so  effectually  performed  their  embas- 
sy, that  officers  with  similar  power  were  appointed  in  every 
city.  Hence  rose  the  Inquisition,  which  in  time  became  a 
most  horrible  tribunal — an  engine  of  death ;  which  kept 
nations  in  awe,  and  in  subjection  to  the  papal  dominion. 

Sec.  11.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal 
means  employed  by  the  papal  power,  during 
several  centuries,  to  extend  and  confirm  its 
authority.  Never  were  means  employed  more 
efficiently  ;  never  was  a  dominion  more  abso- 
lute than  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

Sec.  12.  The  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  system  adopted,  wasithe  decline? 
of  pure  religion.')  For  several  centuries,  in- 
deed, religion  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed.  Doubtless  there  were  some  who  held 
the  faith  in  purity ;  but  to  idolatrous  Rome 
nearly  the  whole  world  paid  its  humble  adora- 
tions. 

Sec.  13.  But  it  is  time  to  return,  and  take 

Sec.  10.  What  was  an  eighth  means  employed  ? 

When  did  the  Inquisition  take  its  rise?  What  was  its  original 
object  ?  Where  did  Innocent  III.  send  Inquisitors  ?  In  what  year : 
For  what  purpose  ?    What  followed  ? 

Sec.  12.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  system  of 
means  thus  adopted  by  the  Roman  Court,  on  pure  re- 
ligion ? 
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a  view  of  the  principal  subject  of  this  period, 
viz.  the  Rise  of  the  Mahometan  Imposture.  The 
author  of  this  false  religion  ww^Mahomet)%Mi 
Arabian^  who  was  born  at  Mecca,  a  city  of 
Arabia^pn  the  year  569,  or  570.  J 

Mahonfet  was  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors ;  al- 
though his  parents  were  much  reduced  in  the  world.  At 
an  early  age,  he  was  deprived  of  these  natural  guardians, 
and  the  care  of  him  devolved  upon  Abu  Taleb,  a  distin- 
guished uncle.  While  under  his  patronage,  he  several 
times  accompanied  a  caravan  into  Syria,  and  there  his 
knowledge  of  men  was  considerably  extended. 

At  the  age  of  25,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah, 
a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  whom  soon  after  he  mar- 
ried. By  this  alliance,  he  was  raised  from  a  humble  sphere 
in  life,  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors. 

According  to  tradition,  Mahomet  was  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person  ;  and  was  highly  recommended  by 
a  natural  oratory,  by  which  he  was  able  to  exercise  great 
influence  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  men.  To- 
wards the  rich,  he  was  always  respectful ;  to  the  poorest 
citizens  of  Mecca,  he  was  kind  and  condescending. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  Mahomet  were  also  dis- 
tinguishing. His  memory  was  capacious,  and  retentive; 
his  wit  easy  and  social ;  his  imagination  sublime ;  his 
judgement  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  Yet,  with  all  these 
advantages,  he  was  an  illiterate  barbarian ;  and  in  his  com- 
positions, was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  assistance  of 
others. 

Sec.  14.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Mahomet 

was  addicted^)  religious  contemplation^  and 

\ut  a  certain  season  every  year,  he  used  to  re- 

Scc.  13.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Mahometan 
Imposture  ?  Who  was  Mahomet  ?  When  and 
where  was  he  born  ? 

From  whom  was  he  descended  ?  To  whom  was  the  care  of  him 
in  his  youth  entrusted?  Into  whose  service  did  he  enter?  To 
what  was  he  raised  by  his  marriage  with  this  lady  ?  For  what  was 
Mahomet  distinguished  ?  What  is  said  of  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments ? 

Sec.  14.     To  what  wras  he  early  addicted  ?     Whon 
'//>/  he  indulge  his  religious  contew^VA\ovv& ?. 
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tire  to  a  cave,  three  miles  fromJVf  ecca*  where, 
At  length,  he  matured  that  religion,  which  he 
afterwards  propagated,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  overspread  some  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

The  design  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  to  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  design  of  Mahomet  was  to  introduce  another 
religion.  His  grand  doctrine  was,  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  To  please  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  he  admitted  that  Moses  and  Christ  were 
prophets;  but  represented  himself  as  superior  to  them,  and 
divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  religious  system  which 
they  had  established.  Setting  aside  the  scriptures,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  revelations  from  God  ;  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  angel,  he  embodied  in  the  Koran,  the 
only  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans. 

The  religion  of  the  Mahometans  consists  of  two  parts — 
faith  and  practice ;  of  which  the  former  is  divided  into  six 
branches :  Belief  in  God  ;  in  his  angels  ;  in  the  Koran  ;  in 
his  prophets;  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judgement;  and 
in  God's  absolute  decrees.  The  points  relating  to  practice 
are,  prayer,  with  washings;  alms;  fasting;  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  circumcision. 

Of  God  and  angels  the  Mahometans  appear  to  have  some 
just  notions,  although  they  attribute  some  unworthy  em; 
ployraents  to  the  latter.  They  admit  that  God  has,  in 
successive  periods,  communicated  revelations  to  mankind 
by  prophets  ;  but  that  with  the  Koran,  revelation  has 
closed.  The  time  of  the  resurrection  is  a  secret,  belong- 
ing only  to  God.  When  Mahomet  asked  the  angel  Ga- 
briel about  it,  he  confessed  his  ignorance.  As  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  Mahomet  taught  the  existence  of 
seven  hells,  each  of  which  is  designed  for  different  classes 
of  transgressors;  but  all  at  length  will  be  admitted  to  para- 
dise, excepting  such  as  reject  the  Koran.  The  heaven  of 
the  Mahometans  is  to  consist  of  sensual  enjoyments.  They 
are  to  repose  in  groves,  on  the  banks  of  pure  streams  of  wa- 

What  were  the  grand  doctrines  of  Mahomet?    What  is  said  of 
lib  revelations  ?    In  what  book  are  they  embodied  ?    Of  how  many 
parts  does  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  consist  ?    Which  were 
some  of  their  doctrines  ?    What  notions  have  they  of  God  and'an- 
gels  ?    What  is  said  of  the  resurrection  ?    Of  the  p\uu«hmctvl  ot  ttv*. 
wicked.9    What  of  heaven?    What  duties  did  Mahomet  «n\<ft& \ 
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ter ;  to  be  clothed  in  robes  of  silk ;  to  feast  from  dishes  of  \ 
gold,  and  to  drink  of  the  choicest  wines,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  duties  enjoined,  Mahomet  enconragfrf 
his  followers  to  hope,  that  prayer  will  carry  them  half  way 
to  God ;  fasting  will  bring  them  to  the  door  of  the  divine 
palace,  and  alms  will  give  them  Admittance.  He  also  in- 
feulcated  the  duty  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  indispensa- 
ble ;  saying  that  he  that  should  die  without  performing  it, 
might  as  well  die  a  Jew,  or  a  Christian. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The 
rise  of  such  a  false  religion  was  clearly  predicted  by  John 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  (Chap.  9.)  Mahomet  is  here  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  a  star  fallen  from  heaven  to 
earth,  to  whom  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit, 

&.C. 

Sec.  15.(ln  the  year  609}  Mahomet,  having 
matured  his  system,  began  to  announce  him- 
self as  a  prophet  of  God,  and  to  publish  his 
religion,  f  For  several  years,  his  efforts  were 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  even  here 
his  success  was  smalls 

His  first  converts  were  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil 
and  a  friend.  In  process  of  time,  ten  of  the  most  respec- 
table citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private 
lessons  of  the  prophet,  and  were  won  over  to  his  faith. 
These  were  the  only  triumphs  of  his  religion,  for  fourteen 
years. 

Sec.  16.  {Jn  the  year  622,/ a  storm  arising 
against  him  at  Mecca,  he  fledfo  Medina,  an* 
other  city  of  Arabia^  This  flight  is  called  by 
the  Mahometansjfthe  Hegira,  and  is  regarded 
by  them  as  their  grand  epoch/  In  this  latter 

Who  predicted  the  rise  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ?    Under  what 
figure  ? 

Sec.  15.  In  what  year  did  Mahomet  begin  to  pub- 
lish his  religion  ?     With  what  success.  ? 

Who  were  his  first  converts  ?  Who  were  his  only  converts  for 
f 4  years  ? 

Sec.  16.    When   did    Mahomet    leave    Mecca  ? 
Whither  did  he  flee  1    What  was  this  flight  called  ! 
What  was  his  success  at  'NLe&tti&'-t 
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city,. his  success  was  greater.  Several  of  the 
principal  citizens  heard  the  prophet,  and  joined 
his  standard. 

Sec.  l'Jjf  From  the  time  of  his  establishment 
*  at  Medim|  he  assumed  not  only  the  exercise 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet ;  but  that,  also,  of  a 
civil  ruler ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  his 
religion  and  his  arms,  that  before  his  death, 
which  occurreAin  the  year  631,  he  was  mas- 
ter of  all  Arabia  J 

.  At  the  expiration'xlf  six  years  from  his  retirement  into 
Medina,  he  could  count  fifteen  hundred  of  his  followers  in 
arms,  and  in  the  field.  From  this  period,  his  military 
standard  was  raised,  and  victory  followed  withersoever  he 
went.  He  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  ;  and  fifty  en- 
terprises-of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself,  or 
his  lieutenants.  The  spoil  taken  was  first  collected  into 
one  common  mass,  when  distribution  was  made.  One 
fifth  was  reserved  for  charitable  uses ;  the  remainder  was 
shared  in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldiers.  Allured  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  thousands  flocked  to  his  standard  ; 
and  were  taught  by  the  prophet  to  believe  that  the  reward 
of  eternal  glory  would  surely  be  the  portion  of  such,  as 
were  faithful  to  it.  "  A  drop  of  blood,"  said  he,  "  shed  in 
the  cause  of  God  ;  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail 
than  two  months  fasting  and  prayer  ;  whoever  falls  in  bat- 
tle, his  sins  are  forgiven  ;  at  the  day  of  judgement,  his 
wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  as  odorifer- 
ous as  musk  ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  wings  of  angels  and  chcrubims." 

Having  conquered  Arabia,  Mahomet  next  turned  his 
arms  towards  Syria,  against  which  he  was  proceeding,  at 
the  head  of  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  foot,  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  poisoned  in  revenge,  by  a  Jewish  female. 

Sec.  17.  When  did  Mahomet  begin  to  act  as  a  civil 
ruler  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  was  the  success  of 
his  arms  before  his  death  ? 

How  many  battles  did  he  fight  in  person  ?  How  did  he  dispose 
of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  ?  What  effect  had  this  upon  his  followers  ? 
What  popular  doctrine  did  lie  teach,  in  order  to  gain  followers  and 
influence  ?    What  country  did  he  invade  after  Ih©  conc^ssX  <&  Ki%- 
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He  lingered  some  days,  and  died  at  the  age  of  63.    Hej 
was  interred  on  the  spot,  where  he  expired.    His  remains! 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Medina,  whither  the  innumer- 
able pilgrims  to  Mecca  often  turn  aside,  to  bow  in  volunta- 
ry devotion  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  prophet. 

Sec.  18.  The  death  of  Mahometjtybr  a  time 
filled  his  followers  with  consternation%  but  at 
length,  gathering  strength  from  their  losa^they 
pushed  their  conquests  ;  and  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries,  successively  sub- 
mitted to  their  armsjl  4|Jn  the  year  637,  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  the  "  Holy  city"  fell 
under  their  dominion^ 

In  the*  succeeding  century,  713,  the  Saracens,  a  name 
applied  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  which  was  deriv- 
ed from  a  people  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  part  of 
Arabia,  passed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  where  they  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  which  had  existed  300 
years.  From  Spain  they  advanced  into  France,  designing 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  the  extermination  of  Christi- 
anity. Between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  their  countless  le- 
gions were  met  by  an  army,  under  the  brave  Charles  Mar- 
tei,  and  370,000  of  the  Saracens  fell  in  a  single  day. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  enemy  of  the  cross ;  but  at 
a  subsequent  period,  the  arms  of  Mahomet  were  trium- 
phant in  several  countries-  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
the  maratime  coast  of  Gaul,  fell  into  their  possession ;  and 
even  to  the  walls  of  Home  they  spread  terror  and  dismay. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  arose  the  Ottomans, 
so  called  from  Othman,  their  chief.  They  inhabited  the 
northern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea.     These  Ottomans,  (af- 

bia?    How  did  he  come  by  his  death  ?    What  was  his  age  ?    Where 
was  he  interred  ?    Was  he  afterwards  removed  ? 

Sec.  18.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Mahomet 
upon  his  followers  ?  What  conquests  did  they  subse- 
quently achieve  '/  In  what  year  did  they  take  Jeru- 
salem ? 

Who  were  the  Saracens  ?  What  country  did  they  put  an  end  to? 
In  what  year  ?  Whither  did  they  go  from  Spain  ?  What  was  their 
design  ?  By  whom  were  they  defeated  ?  In  what  countries  were 
their  arms  afterwards  triumphant  ?  When  did  the  Ottomans  arise  ? 
What  were  they  called  ?    WYiaX  coxuftry  tfA  Nkvj  come  from  ? 
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&  terwardB  called  Turks,)  were  converted  to  the  Mahometan 

P  faith  by  the  Saracens.      At  a  subsequent  period,  turning 

;    their  arms  against  the  Saracens,  they  humbled  that  proud 

people,  and  subjugated  such  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as 

had  submitted  to  the  Mahometan  faith. 

*    Bajazet,  the  third  sovereign  in  succession  from  Othman, 

conceived  the  plan  of  extending  his  victorious  arms  over 

Europe,  and  of  blotting  from  existence  the  religion  of  the 

gospel.     Just  as  he  was  ready  to  fail  upon  Constantinople, 

Timur  Beg,  commonly  called  Tamerlane,  the  mighty  em* 

peror  of  the  Tartars,  fell  upon  him,  with  a  million  of  men, 

and  subdued  him  and  his  army  under  his  power. 

Tamerlane  and  his  army  professed  the  Mahometan  faith.  T 
True  to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  he  employed  the  most 
inhuman  severity  towards  Christians;  whenever  within  his 
reach,  of  whom  many  by  bis  orders  suffered  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  forms,  while  others  were  condemned  to  per- 
petual slavery. 

From  their  defeat  by  Tamerlane,  the  Turks  gradually  re- 
covered, and  in  the  following  century,  1453,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantino  XII ;  Mahomet  II,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  Turks,  besieged  and  took  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. From  this  time  the  Eastern  Empire  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  Constantinople  has  since  continued  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  government 

At  the  present  time,  Mahometanism  is  spread  over  Tur- 
key, Tartary,  Arabia,  Africa,  Persia,  and  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  is  thought  to  embrace  about  100  mil- 
lions. The  Mahometans  are  divided  into  two  principal 
sects,  who  differ  concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  Ma- 
homet. The  Sheichs  or  Shiites,  who  are  chiefly  Persians  ; 
and  the  Somites ,  inhabiting  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey, 
and  Independent  Tartary.  A  new  and  powerful  sect  has 
recently  sprung  up  in  Arabia,  called  Wahabees,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  reformers. 

Sec.  19.   The  seventh  century  presents  a 

By  whom  converted  ?  Whom  did  they  conquer  ?  What  emperor 
conceived  the  plan  of  subjugating  Europe  ?  Who  subdued  him* 
What  faith  did  Tamerlane  profess  ?  What  was  his  conduct  towards 
Christians  ?  What  became  of  the  Turks,  after  their  defeat  by  Ta- 
merlane ?  Who  conquered  Constantinople  ?  Of  what  government 
has  it  since  been  the  capital  ?  In  what  countries  does  Mahometan- 
ism prevail  ?    What  is  the  number  of  Mahometans  suupoaed  tok* 

15 
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considerable  difference,  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Church, 
fin  the  east,  the  influences  of  divine  grace  seem 
to  have  been  withheld  entirely  and  in  respect 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,, 
we  have  nothing  cheering  to  record.  EveEiin 
the  west,  superstition  and  vice  were  lamenta- 
bly on  the  increase ;  but  in  some  countries, 
particularly  in  England  and  France,  true  god- 
liness shone  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ccnturyjf 

Milner  observes,  that  during  this  century  "there  was  a 
real  effusion  of  the  spirit  in  England ;  so  that  numbers  were 
turned  from  idols  to  the  living  God.  The  pastors,  first  of 
the  Roman,  and  afterwards  of  the  British  communion,  la- 
boured in  the  west  with  simplicity  and  success.  Edwin, 
one  of  the  Hritish  monarchs,  with  all  his  nobles,  and  very 
many  of  his  subjects,  was  baptized.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  however,  the  aspect  of  things  was  somewhat 
changed,  and  the  faith  and  love  of  many  grew  cold." 

From  England  several  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  by  their  labours,  some  faint  glimmerings  of 
the  gospel  were  scattered  through  Germany,  Batavia,  Fries- 
land  and  Denmark.  Among  these,  the  famous  Willebrod, 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  distinguished  himself,  by  embarking  with 
eleven  colleagues  for  Batavia  and  Friesland,  which  were  the 
principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  .*» 

Sec.  20,  During  this  century,  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs^was  gradually  increa- 
sing; a  great  degree  of  pomp  and  splendor 
marked  their  spiritual  court,  and  things  were 
rapidly  tending  to  the  maturity  of  the  anti- 
christian  power^ 

Sec.  19.  What  differences  existed  in  the  state  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Churches  in  the  7th  century  ? 

What. does  Milner  observe  respecting  England,  at  this  time  ?     In- 
to what  countries  was  Christianity  spread?    By  whom  ? 

Sec.  20.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  pf  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ? 
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p      Sec.  21.  In  the  following  centurttabout  the 

F    year  7270  tlie  great  controversy  begafr  between 

>  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  bishop  of  Rome, 

respecting  image  warship.  (This  is  the  date 

which  Milner  assigns  for  the  beginning  of  the 

popedom,  which  from  this  time  is  to  be  regard- 

*   ed  as  antichrist  9  indeed  ;    for  it  set  itself  by 

temporal  power  to  support' false  doctrine,  and 

particularly  that  which  deserves  the  name  of 

idolatry. 

The  introduction  of  images  into  places  of  public  worship, 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  considerably  earlier  period  than 
this ;  but  as  yet  no  council  had  given  its  sanction  to  the 
practice,  and  many  in  the  Church  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  But  during  the  7th  century  the  evil  made  a  most 
rapid  progress,  and  in  the  8th  arrived  at  its  zenith.  It 
did  not,  however,  succeed  without  a  struggle,  and  as  the 
conflict  ultimately  issued  in  bringing  about  two  important 
events,  viz.  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pope  as  a  temporal 
potentate,  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  leading  particulars  of 
the  controversy. 

Sec.  22jf  In  the  year  72$  as  already  stated, 
(Leo,  the  Greek  emperor)  began  openly  to  op- 
pose the  worship  of  images.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  avowed  his  conviction  of  the  idolatrous 
nature  of  the  practice,  and  protested  against 
the  erection  of  images,  than  fGermanicus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Gregory  II. 
bishop  of  Rome!  warmly  opposed    him;  in 

Sec.  2i.  Wiien  did  the  controversy  arise  about 
image  worship  between  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome  ?  What  is  Miner's  opinion  about  the 
pope  being  called  at  this  time  antichrist  ? 

When  was  image  worship  first  introduced  ?    When  did  this  kind 
of  worship  greatly  increase  ?    What  events  did  it  bring  about  ? 

Sec.  22.  By  whom  was  the  worship  of  images  op- 
posed ?    In  what  year  ?    Who  opposed  the  otv^tot  ?. 
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which  opposition  they  were  supported  by  great  ! 
numbers,  both   in    the   Roman   and   Greek 
churches. 

Sec.  23.  In  the  year  730,  Leo  issued  his 
edict  against  images — deposed  Germanicus, 
and  ordered  the  removal  of  an  image,  which 
had  been  put  up  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

As  the  officer,  charged  with  this  service,  mounted  the 
ladder,  and  with  an  axe  struck  the  image  several  blows, 
some  women  present  threw  him  down,  by  pulling  the  lad* 
der  away,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  An  insurrection 
ensued,  which  was  quelled  by  the  emperor,  at  the  expense 
of  much  blood. 

The  news  of  this  flew  rapidly  to  Rome.  The  emperor's 
statues  were  pulled  down,  and  trodden  under  foot.  All  It- 
aly was  thrown  into  confusion ;  attempts  were  made  to  elect 
another  emperor  in  the  room  of  Leo,  and  the  pope  encour- 
aged the  attempt.  Greek  writers  affirm  that  he  prohibited 
the  Italians  from  paying  tribute  any  longer  to  Leo. 

Sec.  24.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy, 
Gregory  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gre- 
gory III.  who  soon  after  his  election  assem- 
bled (732)  a  council,  in  which  he  excommuni- 
cated all,  who  should  speak  contemptuously  of 
images. 

Sec.  25.  Both  Leo  and  Gregory  III.  died  ift 
741  ;  the  former  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Constantine,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  zeal 
against  images ;    the  latter  was  succeeded  in 

Sec.  23.  What  step  did  Leo  take  in  730,  in  respect 
to  images  ? 

What  happened  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  emperor's  commis- 
sion to  pull  down  the  images  ?    What  effect  had  this  news  at  Rome : 

Sec.  24.  Who  succeeded  Gregory  II.  ?  When  ? 
What  did  a  council  do  which  was  assembled  soon  af- 
ter his  accession  ? 

Sec.  25.  Who  succeeded  Leo  and  Gregory  III.  ? 
What  is  said  of  them  ? 
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the  popedom  by  Zachary,  who  entered  into 
the  controversy  in  favour  of  images,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  his  predecessor. 
*  Sec.  26.  At  this  time  Childeric,  a  weak 
prince,  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  Pe- 
pin, son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  his  prime  min- 
ister. . .  The  latter,  aspiring  to  the  throne,  re* 
'  ferred  the  question  to  pope  Zachary,  Whether 
it  would  be  just  in  him  to  depose  his  sovereign 
and  usurp  the  throne  ?  Zachary  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  Pepin  ascended  the  throne. 

Sec.  27.  As  a  reward  to  the. Roman  pontiff, 
Pepin,  in  the  year  755,  conferred  on  Stephen, 
the  successor  of  Zachary,  several  rich  provin- 
ces in  Italy,  by  which  gift,  he  was  established 
as  a  temporal  monarch. 

The  arrogance  and  impiety  of  this  Roman  pontiff  may 
be  learned  from  a  letter  which  fie  forged,  and  sent  to  Pe- 
pin, as  the  production  of  the  Apostle  Peter :  "  Peter,  called 
an  Apostle  by  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  &c.  As 
through  me  the  whole  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Jloman 
Church,  the  mother  of  all  other  Churches,  is  founded  on  a 
rock ;  and  to  the  end,  that  Stephen,  bishop  of  this  beloved 
Church  of  Rome,  And  that  virtue  and  power  may  be  grant- 
ed to  our  Lord  to  rescue  the  Church  of  God  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  persecutors :  To  your  most  excellent  princes, 
Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman,  and  to  all  the  holy  Bishops 
and  Abbots,  Priests  and  Monks,  as  also  to  Dukes,  Counts 
and  people,  I,  Peter,  the  Apostle,  &c.  I  conjure  you,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  will  be  obliged  to  you,  gives  you  no- 
tice, and  commands  you,  as  do  also  the  thrones,  domina? 
tions,  &e.    If  you  will  not  fight  for  me,  I  declare  to  you,  by 

Sec.  26.  Who  at  this  time  was  on  the  throne  of 
France  ?  Who  was  his  prime  minister  ?  What  ques- 
tion did  Pepin  refer  to  the  pope  ?  What  was  the 
result  ? 

Sec.  27.  What  reward  did  the  Roman  pontiff  re- 
reive  for  this  ?    In  what  year  t 

15* 
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the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  my  apoetleehip,  that  you  shall 
have  no  share  in  heaven," 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  Pepin  passed  the 
Alps  with  an  army,  and  assisted  the  pope  against  the  Lom- 
bards, who  being  intimidated,  surrendered  to  the  pope  thb 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  21  cities.  Thus  was  the  scep- 
tre added  to  the  keys,  the  sovereignty  to  the  priesthood. 

Sec.  28.  The  question  concerning  images 
still  continued  to  agitate  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  lengthen  the  year  787,  a  council  was  as- 
sembled at  Nice}?  under  the  auspice^bf  the 
Empress  Irene,  and  her  sonyfwho  established 
the  worship  of  images,  and^  proceeded  to 
anathematize  all  who  should  reject  it,  or  at- 
tempt to  remove  any  images  from  places  of 
public  worship^ 

This  council  c^isisted  of  350  bishops.  Their  result 
was  sanctioned  by  the  empress  and  her  son  Idols  and  im- 
ages were  erected  in  all  tjie  Churches,  and  those  who  op- 
posed them  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  above  council  in  their  anathema, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  impiety  and  profane- 
ness  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
at  length  arrived.  "  Long  live  Constantine  and  Irene  his 
mother — Damnation  to  all  heretics — Damnation  on  the 
council  that  roared  against  venerable  images — The  "holy 
Trinity  hath  deposed  them."  v  One  would  think  the  coun- 
cil of  Pandemonium  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry 
impiety  and  profaneness  much  beyond  this. 

Sec,  29.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  Church,  or 
the  arrogant  claims  of  its  successive  popes, 
were  implicitly  allowed  by  all  other  bishopg 
and  Churches,  even  in  Italy  itself.    On  the 

Sec.  28.  What  council  was  held  in  787  V  Under 
whose  auspices  ?  What  decrees  did  it  pass  in  favour 
of  image  worship  ? 

Of  how  many  bishops  did  this  council  consist  ?     By  whom  was 
this  result  sanctioned  i    What  followed  ? 

Sec.  29.  How  did  many  View  i\\fc  \rcw*\l\x\£  cor- 
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contrary,  (ftiere  were  many,  whom  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularize,  who  warmly  remon- 
strated against  the  corruptions  of  popery,  and 
the  worship  of  images,  f 

Sec.  30.  But  among  the  opposers  of  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  man  is  more  con- 
spicuous than^piaude,  Bishop  of  TurinJ  who 
fibout  the  year  817J  began  by  preaching  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  those  Churches,  which  amidst  the 
thick  darkness  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
flourisheddn  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  in  Italyjf 
and  in  whose  history,  (luring  a  long  and 
gloomy  night,  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the 
true  Church  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth.' 

This  truly  great  man,  who  has  not  improperly  been  call- 
ed the  first  protestant  reformer,  was  born  in  Spain.  In  his 
early  years,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  of 
France.  This  monarch  perceiving  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  desirous  of  providing  the  Churches  of  Pied- 
mont with  one  who  might  stem  the  growing  torrent  of  im- 
age worship,  promoted  Claude  to  the  see  of  Turin,  about 
the  year  817. 

In  this  event  the  hand  of  God  may  be  perceived ;  since 
in  the  very \ worst  of  times,  he  so  ordered  his  providence  as 
to  preserve  a  seed  to  serve  him,  and  a  spot  where  true  re- 
ligion should  shine,  amidst  the  moral  darkness  which  was 
enveloping  the  rest  of  the  world. 

ruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the  arrogant  claims  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ? 

Sec.  30.  Who  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  op- 
posers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  When  did  he  begin 
to  preach  ?  Where  did  he  preach  ?  What  is  said  of 
these  Churches  ? 

Where  was  Claude  born  ?  To  whom  was  he  chaplain  ?  What 
appointment  did  Claude  receive  from  Lewis  ?  In  what  respects 
does  this  appear  to  have  been  providential  ?    What  measures  did 
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At  Turin,  and  in  its  vicinity,  Claude  raised  his  voice 
most  successfully  against  the  existing  errors  of  the  Churclj. 
He  removed  the  images  from  the  Churches— he  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  bible.  He  taught  them  that 
Jesus  is  the  true  head  of  the  Church ;  denied  the  authority 
of  the  popes ;  and  lashed  in  the  severest  manner,  the  idola- 
try and  superstition,  which  every  where,  through  their  in- 
fluence, abounded. 

It  may  appear  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  an  op- 
poser  so  zealous  and  intrepid  as  Claude  certainly  was, 
should  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  despotism  of  that  wicked 
court  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its  plenitude  of  power  and  intol- 
erance. To  which  may  be  added,  as  another  very  probable 
reason,  that  some  of  the  European  monarchs  viewed  the 
domineering  influence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  consid- 
erable jealousy,  and  gladly  extended  their  protection  to 
those,  whose  labours  had  a  tendency  to  t educe  it;  such 
was  at  this  time  the  case  with  the  court  of  France  in  regard 
to  Claude. 

Sec.  31.  We  now  come  to  the  tenth  century, 
which,  however,  we  shall  pass  with  a  single 
remark,  viz.  that  it  was  the  "  leaden  age"  of 
the  Church — the  darkest  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

"  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  that  lived  in  this 
century/'  says  Mosheim,  "  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters, 
and  not  of  men  ;  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most 
flagitious,  tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as  all  wri- 
ters, even  those  of  the  Roman  community,  unanimously 
confess.  Nor  was  the  state  of  things  much  better  in  the 
Greek  Church,  at  this  period ;  as  a  proof  of  which  the  same 
learned  writer  instances  the  example  of  Theopbylact,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  "  This  exemplary  prelate,  who 
sold  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  as  soon  as  it  became  vacant, 
had  in  his  stables  above  two  thousand  hunting  horses,  which 
lie  fed  with  pignuts,  pistachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  figs, 

*  Claude  adopt  to  remove  abuses  ?    How  came  he  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome  ? 

Sec.  31.  How  is  the  tenth  century  characterized  ? 

What  is  the  testimony  of  Mosheim  as  to  the  Roman  pontiffs*  who 

lived  in  this  century  ? 
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steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all  which  he  added 
the  richest  perfumes." 

Sec.  32.  The  eleventh  century  differed  but 
little  from  the  tenth.  CThere  were  some,  how- 
ever, even  in  this  dark  and  gloomy  period,  who 
dared  to  protest  against  the  abominations  of 
poperjl 

The  chief  point  in  which  this  century  differed  from  the 
tenth,  consisted  in  improvements  in  learning.  The  arts 
and  sciences  revived  in  a  measure  among  the  clergy  and 
monks,  though  not  cultivated  by  any  other  set  of  men.  We 
speak  in  regard  to  the  western  church  ;  for  the  eastern,  en- 
feebled and  oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens  from 
without,  and  by  civil  broils  and  factions  within,  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which  in  those 
degenerate  days,  still  remained  among  the  Greeks.  Scarce- 
ly any  vestiges  of  piety  can  be  traced  among  the  eastern 
Christians  at  this  time. 

The  only  piety  which  seems  to  have  existed  is  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  A  few  instances  of  open  opposition  to 
the  errors  of  popery  are  recorded.  In  the  year  1017,  sev- 
eral persons  in  France  denied  the  lawfulness  of  praying  to 
martyrs  and  confessors,  &c. ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  re- 
cant, thirteen  of  their  number  were  burnt  alive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  (1050)  arose  Berenga- 
rius,  a  person  of  great  learning  and  talents,  who  warmly 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  By  this,  was 
meant,  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
were  by  consecration  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  were  actually  the  same  as  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  same  as  suffered  on  the  cross,  and 
was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  openly  advocated  about  the  year  831,  by 
a  monk  named  Pasoasius  Radbert.     The  doctrine  was  too 


Sec.  32.  How  did  the  eleventh  century  differ  from 
the  tenth  ? 

In  what  did  the  chief  difference  consist  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
the  eastern  Churches  ?  In  what  country  was  the  only  piety  which 
existed,  to  be  found  ?  What  took  place  in  France,  in  1017  ?  When 
did  Berengarius  flourish  ?  What  Romish  doctrine  did  he  attack  ■ 
What  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  doctrine  of  lTa*\s\jto&VTO&\^\^ 
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monstrous  and  absurd  to  be  received  at  once.  Bat  it  was 
perceived  by  some  of  the  popes  to  be  capable  of  being  turn- 
ed to  their  account;  and,  therefore,  received  their  sanction, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Berengarius  denied  the  doctrine,  and  employed  his  pen 
most  powerfully  against  it.  He  insisted  that  die  body  of 
Christ  is  only  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  merely  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood. 
The  efforts  of  Berengarius,  however,  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  priests  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  a  doc- 
trine, which  gave  them  power  to  convert  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  they  pleas* 
ed ;  much  more  unwilling  were  the  popes,  for  if  the  mean- 
est priest  could  effect  this,  what  must  be  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  continued  to  be  cherished  by 
the  Church,  and  in  the  year  1215  the  belief  of  it  was  de- 
clared by  Innocent  III.  to  be  essential  to  salvation.    To  the 
present  day  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  r 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Sec.  33.  The  eleventh  century  is  distin- 
guished! for  the  final  separation  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  or,  as  they  were  often 
termed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches^  In  the 
year  1054,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  legates  were  sent 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Both  parties,  however,  were  too 
proud  to  make  concessions,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  abruptly  terminated/  Before  leav- 
ing the  city,  the  Roman  legates  assembled  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  proceeded  pub- 

When  was  it  first  openly  advocated  ?  'By  whom  ?  Was  it  readily 
received  ?  What  was  the  success  of  Berengarius  in  his  opposition 
to  this  doctrine  ?  When  was  the  belief  of  it  declared  essential  to 
.salvation  ?    By  what  pope  ? 

Sec.  33.  For  what  is  the  eleventh  century  distin-  . 
sruished  ?    What  attempt  was  made  at  reconciling  the 
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liclv  to  excommunicate  the  Greek  patriarch, 
and  all  his  adherents.  ^  Since  this  time  all  ef- 
forts at  reconciliation  have  been  ineffectual, 
and  to  the  present  day  these  Churches  remain 
separate.* 

The  history  of  the  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  it  is  unnecessary  minutely  to  trace.  The 
first  jealousies  between  them,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
excited  at  the  council  of  Sanlis,  as  earJy  as  the  year  347, 
These  jealousies  continued  to  increase,  and  a  constant 
struggle  was  maintained  by  each  for  the  ascendency  over 
the  other,  (Per.  4,  Sec  46,)  until  the  bishop  of  Rome  ob- 
tained the  victory. 

About  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  a  controversy  which 
commenced  in  the  6th,  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit  be- 
tween these  churches,  in  relation  to  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  Church  of  Rome  maintaining,  that  the 
spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  while  the 
Greek  Christians  maintained  that  he  proceeds  from  the 
Father  by  or  through  the  Son.  The  heat  engendered  by 
the  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  led  to  other  differences ; 
which,  multiplying  and  strengthening,  terminated,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  in  a  total  and  permanent  separation,  as  above 
recorded. 

DISTINGUISHED   CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  V. 

Observation.  A  wide  difference  may  be  noticed  between 
this  and  the  former  period,  in  respect  to  distinguished  men  ; 
especially  such  as  shone  in  the  department  of  letters.  Learn- 
ing and  science  found  comparatively  few  friends  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  consequently  few  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  any  manner  distinguished  for  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  a  more  primitive  day.  We  shall  notice  some,  however, 
who  attracted  attention  even  in  this  "  image'1  of  the 
Church* 

differences  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  Church  .' 
What  was  the  issue  ? 

How  early  did  jealousies  begin  to  exist  between  these  Churches  ; 
What  controversy  was  carriod  on  between  them  about  the  iniddN- 
•>i'the  ninth  century  ?    How  did  it  terminate  f 
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1. (Mahomet,  author  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Mahometan  imposture. 

2.  Willebord,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  a  famous 
missionary  about  the  year  692,  the  scene  of 
whose  labours  was  Friesland,  and  adjacent 
parts. 

3.  Bede,  an  Englishman,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  700,  celebrated  for  an  Ecclesi- 
astical History  from  the  Christian  era  to  his 
own  time  ;  and  for  several  theological  works. 

4.  Alcuin,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
educated  by  the  venerable  Bede,  and  after- 
wards called  to  the  continent  by  Charlemagne, 
under  whose  patronage  he  did  much  to  revive 
learning  and  science. 

4.  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk,  who  about 
the  year  831,  first  openly  advocated  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation. 

6.  Claude  of  Turin,  the  father  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

7.  Godeschalcus,  a  German,  known  for  his 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and 
free  grace,  and  for  the  sufferings  which  he  en- 
dured on  account  of  it. 

8.  Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  who 
died  about  the  year  900,  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  letters,  and  for  founding,  according 
to  some,  the  University  of  Oxford. 

9.  Berengarius,  arch  deacon  of  Angiers,  in 
France,  a  powerful  opposer  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  about  the  pear  1050. 

10.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1092,  distinguished  for  his  great  piety,  and  for 
several  theological  treatises,  which   were  of 
signal  service,  in  that  dark  day  of  the  Church.J 
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1.  Mahomet ,  Sec.  13,  and  on  Ward. 

2.  Willebrod  in  his  missionary  efforts  was  accompanied 
by  eleven  colleagues,  all  of  whom,  with  their  leader,  great- 
ly distinguished  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the 
gospel,  not  only  in  Friesland,  (a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands,) but  also  in  Denmark,  and  other  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Willebrod  was  afterwards  ordained  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  died  among  the  Batavians,  in  a  good  old  age. 

3.  JBede  was  born  in  England,  about  the  year  672,  and 
was  so  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  humility,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  "  Venerable."  He  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  a  monastery,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  learn- 
ing. Being  inclined  to  a  monastic  life,  he  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  his  cell,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing. 
His  principal  work  was  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  which 
was  published  in  731.  His  death  occurred  about  the  year 
735. 

4.  Alcuin  nourished  about  the  year  770.  He  received 
his  education  under  the  venerable  Bede,  and  like  his  mas- 
ter, was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer.  In  793  he  re- 
moved to  France, .  being  invited  thither  by  Charlemagne, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  honoured,  and  whom  he  instructed 
in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics  and  divinity.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  spent  in '  the  abbey  of  St.  Martins,  at 
Tours,  where  he  died  in  804. 

5.  Pascasius  Radbert  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ger- 
man by  birth.  He  was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of 
Corbey.  He  published  his  sentiments  concerning  the  Sa- 
crament in  831,  which  although  powerfully  opposed  by  men 
of  more  evangelical  views,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

6.  Claude  of  Turin,  Sec.  30,  and  onward. 

7.  Godeschalcus  was  a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  Saxony.  Mo- 
sheim  says  he  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  his  contro- 
versy about  predestination  and  free  grace,  evangelical  views 
of  which  doctrines  he  appears  to  have  entertained.  In 
consequence  of  his  writings,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  where,  after  being  degraded  from 
his  offices,  he  died  in  869. 

8.  Alfred  the  Great  was  an  excellent  prince,  and  a  pious 
man.  He  was  a  catholic ;  but  not  a  blind  devotee  to  all  the 
abominations  of  popery.  He  lamented  the  ignorance  and 
irreligion  of  his  times,  and  proved  himself  *  tefoiib&x. 

16 
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Church  ministers  the  most  pious  and  apt  to  teach,  were 
patronized  by  him,  and  one  third  part  of  his  time  he  em- 
ployed in  translating  the  best  foreign  books  into  the  En- 
glish tongue,  and  engaged  in  many  other  learned  arid  libe- 
ral pursuits,  calculated  to  promote  the  moral  character  of 
his  subjects.     Alfred  died  in  the  year  900. 

9.  Berengarius  flourished  about  the  y.ear  1050,  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  which  settled  upon  the  Church.  He 
enlisted  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
for  which  he  was  condemned  both  at  Rome  and  Paris.  For 
a  time,  being  without  friends,  he  seems  to  have  been  fright- 
ened into  a  renunciation  of  his  opinions.  But  being  con- 
victed by  his  conscience  of  his  error  in  so  doing,  he  drew 
up  his  confession,  in  which  he  shewed  that  he  saw  the 
truth ;  but  in  his  explanation  there  was  still  too  great  a  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  taste  of  error.  The  writings  of 
Berengarius,  however,  after  his  death,  served  to  correct 
the  opinions  of  many,  and  were  a  formidable  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  truth  against  the  falsehoods  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

10.  Anselm  was  a  native  of  Savoy,  but  came  to  England 
in  1092,  where  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  an  evangelical  man,  as  his  writings  testify.  He  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  many  of  whose  books 
he  copied  and  circulated.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  seems  on  all  occasions  to  have 
had  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock  at  heart.  He  was  not 
free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  times ;  but  he  entertain- 
ed more  correct  views  than  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  did  more  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 


PETER  THE  HERMIT  PREACHING  TO  THE  CRUSADERS. 

PERIOD  VI. 

BENT  OF  THE  BEh'OR  HATION,  II  LD11II1,  151V 

Sec.  1.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century, .  at  which  time, 
we  meet  with  the  Crusades,  or  Holy  Ware, 
as  they  were  called.  These  wars  are  but  little 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  j  but,  aswhey  arose  out  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  age — -as  they  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  antichriatian  aposta- 
cy,  and  were  improved  by  the  popes  to  increase 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Period  of  the  Crusades 
and  of  the  Papal  Schism  1 

Sec.  1.  Why  in  an  ecclesiastical  history,  is  it  pro- 
pet  to  give  some  account  of  the  Crusades  \ 
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/      • 

thefir infi^mef-m&  especially  as 
of  them  dprows  some  fight  on  thehistdiy  of 
Europe,  daring  this  benighted  period,  it  inky 
npt  be  without  its  use  to  give  in  this  pteee  a 
confeise  accouiit  of  tbem. 

Sic.  2.  fin  the  year  63^  as  already  mention- 
ed, (Period  5^  Sec.  18,)  Jerusalem  was  con- 
qftered  by  the  Saradens  ;  but,  influenced  by 
self  ,int6rest^they  allowed  the  thousand  pil- 
grims, who  daily  flocked  to  the  "  Holy  City?,* 
on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  to  nnsit 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ — to  perforin  their  re- 
ligions duties,  and  to  retire  in  peacejr 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  was  gre&tly 
increased,  by  an  opinion  which  began  to  prevail  over  Eu- 
rope, that  the  thousand  years  metuioued  by  John,  (Rev. 
20,  2-4)  were  nearly  accomplished,  and  the  end  of  the 
world  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  the  minds 
of  men.  Numbers  relinquished  their  possessions,  forsook 
their  families  and  friends,  and  hastened  to  the  holy  land, 
where  they  imagined  Christ  would  suddenly  appear  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead.  v 

Sec.  3.  fin  the  year  1065/ the  Turks  tdbk 
possession  of  Jerusalem;  and^the  pilgrims 
were  no  longer  safgX  They  were  insulted  ;  in 
their  worship  they  were  derided,  and  thpir 
effects  were  not  unfrequently  plundered* 

Sec.  4.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
eleventh  century  (1095,)  Peter  the  hermit,  ft 

Sec,  2.  In  what  year  was  Jerusalem  conquered  by 
tjje  Saracens  ?  What  privilege  did  they  grant  to 
Christians  ? 

When  did  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  greatly  increase?    Whit 
reason  may  be  assigned  for  this  ? 

Sec.  3.  When  did  the  Turks  take  possession  of  Je- 
rusalem 1    What  was  the  consequence  to  pilgrims  ? 
Sec.  4,  Who  w«s  Peter  thfc  \vtra6x  1    ta,  N&rbat  time 
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I  Frenchman,  born  at  Amiensiwho  had  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
witnessed  the  trials,  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed ;  conceived  the  project  of  arming  the 
sovereigns  and  people  of  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. 

With  the  above  object  in  view,  Peter  travelled  from  prov- 
ince to  province,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  embark  in 
this  holy  enterprise.  His  personal  appearance  excited  the 
curiosity  of  all  classes.  His  clothes  were  exceedingly  mean ; 
his  body  seemed  wasted  with  famine  ;  his  head  was  bare ; 
his  feet  naked ;  in  his  hand  he  bore  aloft  a  large  crucifix. 
"  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives  and  pil- 
grims of  Palestine,"  says  Gibbon,  "  every  heart  was  melted 
to  compassion ;  every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when 
he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  breth- 
ren, and  rescue  the  Saviour/' 

Sec.  5.  At  this  time^Urban  IU  occupied  the 
papal  chair.      Perceiving  the  advantages  of 
such  an  enterprise  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
fhe  entered  into  the  views  of  Peter,  and  zeal- 
ously set  himself  to  enlist  the  princes  and  peo- 
j  pie  of  Europe,  to  arm  against  the  Mahometans^ 
£  In  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted,  a 
numerous  army  was  collected,  which,  after  a 
variety  of  fortune,   reached  Jerusalem,  and 
was  successful  in  planting  the  standard  of  the 
cross  on  the  holy  sepulchred 

did  he  conceive  the  project  of  arming  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  for  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the 
Turks  ? 

With  this  object  in  view,  what  steps  did  Peter  take  ?  What  was 
the  effect  of  this  harangue  upon  the  people  ? 

Sec.  5.  Who  was  the  pope  at  this  time  ?  How  did 
he  regard  the  proposal  of  Peter  ?  What  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  enterprise.  M 

16* 
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Urban,  at  first,  doubting  the  success  of  such  a  project, 
though  be  greatly  desired  it,  summoned  a  council  at  Pla- 
centia.  It  consisted  of  4000  ecclesiastics,  and  80,000  of 
the  people;  ail  of  whom  unanimously  declared  for  the  war, 
though  few  seemed  inclined  personally  to  engage  in  the 
service.  A  second  council  was  held,  during  the  same  year 
at  Clermont,  at  whicM  the  pope  himself  addressed  the  mul- 
titude. At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  they  exclaimed, 
"  if  is  the  will  of  Gfd!    It  is  the  will  of  God  !" 

Persons  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost 
ardour.  Eternal  salvation  was  promised  all  who  should  go 
forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded Europe.  Not  only  nobles  and  bishops,  with  the 
thousands  subject  to  their  influence,  entered  into  the  cause 
with  emulation  ;  but  even  women,  concealing  their  sex  in 
the  disguise  of  armour,  were  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  enterprise.  Robbers,  and  incendiaries,  and  murde- 
rers, and  other  kindred  characters,  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  expiate  their  sins,  and  to  secure  a  place  in  the  par- 
adise of  God. 

At  the  head  of  an  undisciplined  multitude,  amounting  to 
300,000,  Peter  the  hermit,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  commen- 
ced his  march  towards  the  east.  Subject  to  little  control, 
this  army  of  banditti,  for  such  it  may  properly  be  termed, 
marked  their  route  with  various  outrages,  particularly  to- 
wards the  Jews,  thousands  of  whom  they  most  inhumanly 
slew.  The  frown  of  providence  seemed  to  settle  upon  this 
unholy  multitude ;  for  scarcely  one  third  part  of  them  reach- 
ed Constantinople,  and  even  these  were  defeated,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed,  in  a  battle  at  Nice,  by  the  Sultan  Solyman. 
.  A  formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  was,  however/ 
following  in  the  rear ;  and  not  long  after  reached  the  envi- 
rons of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  supported  by  Baldwin,  his 
*  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  various  other  dis- 
tinguished princes,  and  generals  of  Europe.  On  reaching 
Nice,  Godfrey  reviewed  bis  troops,  which  were  found  to 
amount  to  100,000  horse,  and  600,000  foot. 

Nice  was  soon  taken  by  the  invaders ;   the  conquest  of 

What  measures  did  Urban  take  to  rouse  the  public  mind  ?     With 
what  effect  ?     Who  led  the  first  body  of  men  belonging  to  this  ex- 
pedition ?     What  was  their  number  ?      What  their  character  ? 
What  their  fate  ?     Who  led  the  more  disciplined  troops  ?     What 
iras  their  number  ?    What  places  did  they  take  ?    Whom  did  they 
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which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Edessa  aod  Antioch, 
where  they  vanquished  an  army  of  600,000  Saracens.  On 
their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  1009,  their  numbers  had 
greatly  diminished,  owing  partly  to  disasters,  and  partly  to 
the  detachments  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  make,  in 
order  to  keep  possession  of  the  places  which  they  had  con- 
quered. According  to  the  testimony  of  historians,  they 
scarcely  exceeded  20,000  foot,  and  1500  horse,  while  the 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  consisted  of  40,000  men. 

i\ot withstanding  this  inequality  in  respect  to  numbers,, 
the  invaders  resolutely  besieged  the  city ;  and  after  a  siege 
of  five  weeks  took  it  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  without  distinction. 

The  conquest  of  the  city  being  thus  achieved,  Godfrey 
was  saluted  king.  The  crown,  however,  he  enjoyed  only 
about  a  year ;  being  compelled  to  resign  it  to  a  legate  of 
his  Holiness,  the  pope,  who  claimed  it  as  the  rightful  prop- 
erty of  the  Roman  See. 

Sec*  6.  The  Holy  City  being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  friends  of  the  Cross,  the  conquer 
ors  began  to  return  to  Europe.     The  Turks, 
however,  gradually  recovered  their  strength, 
and  at    length  fell  upon  the    new  kingdom, 
threatening  it  with  utter  ruin.     A  second  cru- 
sade was  now  found  necessary.      This  was 
preached  by  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  through 
whose  influence/an  army  of  300,000  men  was 
raised  from  among  the  subjects  of  'Louis  VIL 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany^  This 
army,  headed  by  these  monarchs,  took  up  itSL 
march  towards  Jerusalem/in  the  year  11 47r 
tjfhe  enterprise,  however,  failed,  and  after  en-* 

countering  incredible  hardships,  besides  the  . 

1,1  *  i   ■■       — — ^» 

vanquish?  What  was  their  number  on  reaching  Jerusalem  ?  By 
what  means  had  they  become  so  much  diminished  ?  How  long  did 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  last  ?  Who  was  made  king  ?  How  long  did 
he  continue  so  ? 

Sec.  6.  When  did  the  second  crusade  begin  ?  Of 
whom  was  it  composed  ?  Who  headed  it  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  this  crusade  ? 
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of  their  troops,  these  princes  returned, 
shame,  to  their  kingdoms^) 
fee*  7.  The  failure  of  the  second  crusade 
[uoed  the  affairs  of  the  Oriental  Christians 
a  state  of  great  distress  ;  which  was  some 
le  after  much  in  ere  as  ed|  by  Saladiijf  who 
om  being  an  attendant  on  the  Caliphsfchad 
faised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt/ 
Lbia,  Syria,  and  Persia|  In  the  year  1187> 
fthis  princefinvaded  Palestine,  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Christians,  utterly  annihilating  the  already 
languishing  kingdom  of  Jerusalem* 

Sec.  8.  The  news  of  this  catastrophe  reach- 
ing Europe^lled  it  with  grief  and  consterna- 
tiouj  ^Clement  Ill/who  at  this  time  filled  the 
papal  chair,  immediately  ordered  a  third  cru- 
sade to  be  proclaimed.  The  reigning  sove- 
reigns of  the  principal  states  in  Europe,  eager- 
ly enlisted  in  the  cause-^Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  of  Germany^  jfLittle  success, 
however,  attended  the  expeduion,  and  the  re- 
spective monarchs,  excepting  Frederick,  who 
was  drowned  in  Cilicia,  returned  to  their 
kingdoms,  after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  without 
having  rescued  the  holy  city  from  the  power 
pf  the  infidels.) 

Sec.  7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians at  this  time  ?  By  whom  was  their  distress,  in- 
creased ?    Who  was  Saladin  ?     What  did  he  do  ? 

Sec.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of  Saladin's  conquest 
in  Europe  ?  Who  was  now  pope  ?  What  sovereigns 
enlisted  in  the  third  crusade  ?  What  was  the  issue  of 
this  crusade  ? 
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Sec.  9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  his- 
tory of  fanaticism  further.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  in  addition,  that^severaf  oth-' 
er  crusades  followectfthose  we  hare  mentioned, 
which,  however^/afled  of  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  they  were  undertaken^ 

The  crusades  owed  their  origin  to  the  superstition  of  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  superadded  to  ambition,  love 
of  military  achievement,  and  a  desire  for  plunder.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  all  Europe  was  disturbed  by  these  en- 
terprises ;  and  many  were  the  privations,  which  almost  ev- 
ery family  was  called  to  endure,  on  account  of  them.  The 
loss  of  human  life  was  immense.  Two  millions  of  Euro- 
peans were  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  East.  Those 
who  survived  were  soon  blended  with  the  Mahometan  pop- 
ulation of  Syria,  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  vestige  of  the 
Christian  conquests  remained. 

Sec.  10.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  cru- 
sades, upon  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
world^were  exceedingly  deplorable^  The  su* 
perstition  of  the  times,  already  great,  was  much 
increased  by  them ;  |he  power  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  greatly  augment- 
ed,/ and  a  higher  relish  for  immorality  and 
vice  characterized  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

As  the  popes  were  the  great  promoters  of  these  Holy 
wars,  so  to  them  accrued  the  chief  advantages  which  re* 

Sec.  9.  Did  any  other  Crusades  follow  ?  Did  they 
succeed  ? 

To  what  circumstances,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  wore  the 
Crusades  owing  ?  How  long  was  Europe  distracted  by  these  enter* 
2 rises  ?  How  many  Europeans  are  supposed  to  have  lost  then* 
lives  in  them  ?  What  became  of  those  who  survived  and  continued 
in  the  east  ? 

Sec.  10.  What  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
crusades,  upon  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
world  ?  What  upon  the  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs ? 

Who  derived  the  most  benefit  from  th**e  entfct^AatB*    \\w 
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suited  from  them.'  By  means  of  them,  they  greatly  increas- 
ed their  temporal  authority ;  they  being  in  fact  the  military 
commanders  in  these  extravagant  enterprises,  while  empe- 
rors and  kings  were  only  subordinate  officers.  > 

The  Crusades  were  sources,  also,  of  incalculable  wealth 
to  the  popes,  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  for  to  them 
the  pious  crusaders  bequeathed  their  lands,  houses,  and  mo- 
ney ;  and  as  few  of  them  ever  returned,  they  became  their 
lawful  possessions.  Thus  they  tended  to  aggrandize  still 
more  the  "  man  of  sin,"  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
beast,  which  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God. 

Barbarous  and  destructive,  however,  as  were  these  ro- 
mantic expeditions  in  themselves,  they. were  not  without 
some  beneficial  results  to  the  state  of  society,  in  respect  to 
its  political  condition — to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people — to  commercial  intercourse — to  literature — and*  in 
the  end,  to  religion  itself. 

Sec.  1 1  •  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  subject 
of  the  Crusades,  we  return  to  matters  more 
purely  ecclesiastical,  and  shall  attempt  to  trace 
the  leading  events,  which  relate  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  reformation. 

Sec.  12.  The  successful  labours  of  Claude 
at  Turin,  in  Italy ,%t  the  year  8171  have  al- 
ready been  noticed  (Period  V.  Sec.  30.)  The 
seed  sown  by  that  great  and  good  man$ook 
deep  rootj  and  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  of 
which  Turin  was  the  principal  city,  Ifor  more . 
than  two  centuries  there  existed  a  people,  who., 
aloof  from  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
worshipped  God,  in  comparative  purity  and 
simplicity^} 

Sec.  13.  The  history  of  this  people,  from  the 

were  the  Popes,  Churches  and  monasteries  enriched  by  them  ?  What 
beneficial  results  flowed  from  them  ? 

Sec.  12.  When  did  Claude  labour  at  Turin,  in  Italy  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  seed  sown  by  that  good  man  ? 
$ec,}l3t  What  can  you  say  o?  Xl\fc  \\vs>tory  of  this 
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days  of  Claude  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo, 
1 160,  kp  involved  in  much  obscurity  A  They 
seem  to  have  had  no  writers  among  tnem  ca- 
pable of  recording  their  proceedings,  during 
this  period ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  ex- 
isted as  a  class  of  Christians,  separated  from 
the  erroneous  faith  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and,  at  length,  became  quite  nu- 
merous. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  name  given  to  these 
people  wa.&lEraldenses,  or  Valdenses $from  the 
Latin  word  vallis,  or  the  Italian  word  valdesi ; 
both  of  which  signify  valley)  They  were  thus 
called,  because  they  dwelt  in  vallies. 

The  word  Piedmont,  in  which  principality  these  people 
resided,  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  viz.  Pede  nwntium, 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  This  principality  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Savoy ;  on  the  east  by  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  Montserrat ; 
on  the  south  by  the  country  of  Nice,  and  the  territory  of 
Geneva ;  and  on  the  west  by  France.  In  former  times,  it 
constituted  a  part  of  Lombardy ;  but  more  recently,  it  has 
been  subject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  takes  up  his  res- 
idence at  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  one  of  the 
first  cities  of  Europe. 

The  principality  contains  several  remarkably  beautiful 
and  fertile  vallies,  the  chief  of  which  are  Arosta  and  Susa 
on  the  north ;  Stura  on  the  south ;  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  Lucerna,  Angrogna,  and  several  others.  In  these 
vallies,  as  if  the  all  wise  Creator  had  from  the  beginning 
designed  them  for  this  special  purpose,  the  true  Church 

people,  from  the  time  of  Claude,  817,  to  the  time  of 
Peter  Waldo  ?  Why  is  their  history  involved  in  ob- 
scurity 1 

Sec.  14,  What  was  the  general  name  given  to  these 
people?     Whence  was  this  name  derived  ? 

From  what  is  the  name  Piedmont  derived  ?  Where  is  it  situated  ? 
How  bounded?  To  whom  has  it  more  recently  been  subject  ?  What 
is  the  capital  ?  Which  are  some  of  the  vallies  which  Piedmont  eq- 
uina ?    What  do  the  Tallies  seem  to  have  been  det\gae&  ta  '. 
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found  a  hiding  place,  during  the  universal  prevalence  of  er- 
ror and  superstition. 

Sec.  15.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Wal- 
denses,  these  people— some  of  whom  appear  to 
have  existed  in  different  countries — received 
other  appellations, ^feuch  as  Cathari,  or  pure; 
LeonistSj  or  poor  men  of  Lvons;  Albigenses, 
from  Alby,  a  town  in  France^  where  many  of 
them  lived  ;  also  *Petro-brussjans$rom  Peter 
Bruys,  an  eminent  preacher  •XFratricelli,  arid 
many  others^  f^ll  these  branches,  however, 
sprung  from  one  common  stock,  and  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples. / 

Sec.  16.  The  existence  of  such  a  people,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  ofthe  grand  corruption,  by 
the  papal  power,  wasfjlearly  predicted  Pby  the 
Apostle  John,  under  tic  character  of Ihe  "two 
witnesses."  (Rev.  xi.  3jf  By  these  it  is  suppos- 
ed are  designated  the  true  followers  of  Christ, 
who  should  from  age  to  age  bear  witness  to  the 
truth. 

Sec.  17.  From  the  time  of  Claude  of  Turin, 
these  people  appear  to  have  existedpn  conside- 
rable numbers,  both  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont 
and  in  othefr  countriesjyet  from  the  yeai^l6(M 
they  yvere  much  increased  by  the  labours  of 
Peter  Waldo^a  merchant  of  Lyons,  in  France  | 

Sec.  15.  What  other  names  were  given  to  the  Wal- 
denses  ?  Do  these  people  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
same  general  character  ? 

Sec.  16.  Was  the  existence  of  such  a  people  pre- 
dicted in  ancient  times  ?  By  whom  ?  Under  what 
name  ? 

Sec  17.  What  is  said  of  their,  numbers,  from 
Claude,  to  the  time  oi  Peter  Waldo  ?    When  did 
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irho,  being  awakened$y  an  extraordinary  oc- 
currence in  Divine  Providence}  entered  with 
uncommon  zeal  into  the  work  of  reforming  the 
people  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  of  spreading 
imong  them,  the  kowledge  of  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures, 

One  evening,  after  supper,  as  Waldo  sat  conversing  with 
i  party  of  his  friends,  and  refreshing  himself  with  them, 
)ne  of  the  company  suddenly  fell  and  expired.  Such  ales- 
son  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  very  precarious  ten- 
are  by  which  mortals  hold  it,  most  forcibly  arrested  the  mer- 
chant's attention.  He  was  led  by  this  event  to  the  most 
serious  reflections,  and  the  result  was  his  hopeful  conver- 
sion. 

Waldo  was  now  desirous  of  communicating  to  others,  a 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  He 
abandoned  his  mercantile  pursuits,  distributed  his  wealth 
to  the  poor,  as  occasion  required,  and  industriously  employ- 
ed himself  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  around  him  to  the 
*'  one  thing  needful." 

The  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  was  the  only  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  at  this  time,  in  Europe ;  but  that  language  was 
understood  by  scarcely  one  in  an  hundred  of  its  inhabitants. 
Waldo  himself  translated,  or  procured  some  one  to  trans- 
late the  four  gospels  into  French.  This  was  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  a  modern  tongue,  since  the  time 
that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures,  discovered  to  Wal- 
do the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  multi- 
plicity of  doctrines,  rites  and  ceremonies,  had  been  intro- 
duced, for  which  the  Scriptures  gave  no  authority.  This 
discovery  4ed  him  loudly  to  declaim  against  existing  errors 
and  particularly  to  shew  the  wide  difference  which  existed 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  I 

Sec.  18.  The  labours  of  Waldorwere  singu- 

Waldo  flourish  ?      Who  was  he  ?    How  awakened  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  labours  ? 

Give  the  particulars  of  Waldo's  being  awakened.  What  did 
Waldo  do  in  relation  to  the  scriptures?  What,  in  relation  to  the. 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
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If  Piedmont!  taking  with  themithe  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Biblqf  others  proceeded  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  not  a  few  migrated  into  Spain. 

This)  flight  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo,  was  followed  by 
consequences,  altogether  different  from  the  wishes  or  ex- 
pectations of  their  persecutors.  Favoured  by  God,  they 
spread  abroad  their  principles,  and  multitudes  became  obe- 
lient  to  the  faith.  In  the  south  of  France,  in  Switzerland, 
n  Germany,  and  hi  the  Jjow  Countries,  thousands  embra- 
ced their  sentiments.  In  Bohemia  alone,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  there  were  not  less  than  80,000  of  these  Chris- 
tiana, in  the  year  1315. 

Set.  22.  The  increase  of  a  people,  whose 
sentiments  were  so  opposite,  as  were  those  of 
the  Waldenses,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,4fiUed 
the  pope  and  his  adherents  with  indignation^ 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  suppress 
them.  In  the  year  1-181,  pope  Lucius  IHi  is- 
sued his  edict  against  them,  by  which  not  only 
they  were  anathematized,  but  also  all  who 
should  give  them  support^ 

Sec.  23.  In  the  year£l  f94^  Ildefonso,  king 
of  Spain,  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  pope,  also 
issued  his  edict  against  such  of  this  people,  as 
were  to  be  found  in  his  dominions,  declaring  it 
to  be  high  treason,  even  to  be  present  to  hear 
their  ministers  preach  J 

Sec.  21.  Where  did  many  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo 
retire  ?  What  did  those,  who  settled  in  the  vallies  of 
Piedmont,  take  with  them  ? 

In  what  countries  did  the  followers  of  Waldo  greatly  multiply  ? 
What  was  their  number  in  Bohemia,  in  1315  ? 

See.  22.  How  were  the  pope  and  his  adherents  af- 
fected by  the  increase  of  tne  Waldenses  ?  What  did 
pope  Lucius  do,  in  1181  ? 

Sec.  23.  What  edict  did  Ildefonso  publish  against 
them  ?    In  what  year  ? 
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TUB  INQUISITION. 

Sec.  24.  But  edicts  and  anathemas  were  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  More  vigorous  measures  were,  there- 
fore adopted.  In  the  year  1204,  (some  say 
1206)  Innocent  III.  established  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  Waldenses  were  the  first  objects  of 
its  cruelty. 

The  Inquisition  owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  Do- 
minic, a  descendant  from  an  illustrious  Spanish  family.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1170.  From  his  early  years,  he  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  priesthood,  and  grew  up  one  of  the  most  fiery 
and  bloody  of  mortals.  Being  employed,  with  some  others, 
in  devjsing  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Walden- 
ses, as  the  friends  of  Rome 'termed  their  faith,  he. suggest- 
ed the  appointment  of  men,  who  should  seek  out,  and  bring 

Sec.  24.  What  effect  had  these  edicts  1  What  in- 
stitution was  established  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
them  ?    When  ?  and  by  whom  ? 

To  whom  does  the  Inquisition  owe  iU  origin  !  When  wm  kn 
hnrat    What  was  his  character?    To^lwAdid  the  firat  inquisitors 
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to  suitable  punishment,  such  as  held  doctrines  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  Churfeh  of  Rome.  At  first  the  in- 
quisition had  no  tribunals.  Thej  only  inquired,  (and  from 
thfe  were  called  inquisitors)  after  heretics,  their  number, 
strength  and  riches.  When  they  had  detected  them,  they 
informed  the  bishops,  in  whose  vicinity  they  existed,  and 
these  were  urged  to  anathematize,  or  banish,  or  chastise 
them.  The  bishops,  however,  were  not  in  all  cases  suffi- 
ciently zealous,  or  sufficiently  cruel,  to  mget  the  wishes  of 
the  pope,  The  bloody  Dominic,  therefore,  was  appointed 
Chi6f  Inquisitor';  rules  were  established  for  these  courts ; 
«nd  under  the  sanction  even  of  princes,  they  were  set  in 
operation*.  The  order  of  Dominicans,  since  the  days  of 
their  master,  has  furnished  the  world  with  a  set  of  inquis- 
itors, in  comparison  with  whom,  all  that  have  dealt  in  tor- 
tures, in  former  times,  were  only  novices. 

In  the'fcourse  of  a  few  years,  the  system  was  brought  to 
maturity ;  and  branches  of  the  "  Holy  Inquisition"  were 
established  in  almost  every  province  throughout  Europe  ;  at 
least,  wherever  people  were  suspected  of  heresy. 

Never  was  a  system  better  adapted  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose, than  this.  It  was  eminently  calculated  to  afflict  the 
true  Church  of  God,  and  to  perfect  the  system  of  pontifical 
depravity.  The  inquisitors,  were  generally  men  from  whose 
heart  the  last  feeling  of  compassion  had  departed,  and  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  even  their  souls,  to  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

They,  held  their  tribunals,  either  in  the  dead  of  .the  night, 
or  in  some  retired  apartment,  from  which  the  light  of  day 
was  excluded.  No  man  in  the  community  was  secure  from 
their  summons,  however  exalted  his  station,  however  blame- 
less his  life.  Even  at  midnight,  the  coach  of  the  Inquisition 
was  wont  to  call ;  indeed,  this  was  generally  the  hour  se- 
lected, to  demand  the  presence  of  an  accused  person.  Nor 
dare  a  husband  or  a  wife,  a  parent  or  a  child,  attempt  to 
retard  the  delivering  of  their  nearest  or  dearest  repfesives. 
The  demand  must  be  answered ;  the  accused  must  go ;  he 

confine  their  attention?  Who  was  appointed  chief  inquisitor? 
From  what  order  of  monks  were  the  inquisitors  taken  ?  Where 
were  branches  of  the  Inquisition  established?  What  is  said  of  the 
adaptation  of  this  system  to  its  intended  purpose  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  Inquisition  ?  .Where  did  they  hold  their  tribunals  ? 
Who  were  exempt  from  their  summons? 

17* 
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knew  not  his  accuser,  and  if  he  denied  the  charge,  the  se^ 
verest  tortures  awaited  him,  till  he  should  confess  his  guilt. 
Few,  who  once  entered  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Inquisition, 
ever  emenged  ;  or  if  they  were  released,  they  never  dared 
to  whisper  what  they  had  seen,  or  heard,  within  those  pris- 
ons of  death. 

Sec.  25»  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in 
the  south  of  France,  abounded  with  a  set  of 
people  called  Albigenses,  from  Alby,  a  town, 
where  many  of  them  lived.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Waldenses.  As  these  people 
were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  pope,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  subdue  them  to  the 
Catholic  faith;  or  to  ensure  their  ruin.  Here, 
in  1206,  the  Inquisition  was  established,  and 
from  that  year  to  1228,  was  constantly  at  work. 
Besides  the  Inquisition,  an  immense  army  was 
raised,  which  invaded  the  country,  spreading 
fire  and  sword  among  the  distracted  Albigen- 
ses ;  not  less  than  a  million  of  whom,  including 
those  of  the  invaders  who  were  slain,  most 
miserably  perished  in  this  period. 

Count  Raymond,  at  this  time,  governed  the  inhabitants 
Of  Toulouse.  To  him  application  was  made,  by  the  pope, 
to  expel  the  Albigenses  from  his  dominions ;  but  they,  be- 
ing a  peaceable  people,  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Count  re- 
fused to  molest  them. 

Thwarted  in  his  object,  the  pope  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, and  immediately  sent  inquisitors  into  Toulouse, 
who  established  their  court  in  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  and 

commenced  the  operations  of  their  engine  of  death. 

— . ■ — , . . — 

Sec.  25.  What  set  of  people  existed  in  great  num- 
bers, at  this  time,  in  Alby,  in  France  ?  Who  were 
they  ?  When  was  the  Inquisition  introduced  here  ? 
How  lqng  was  it  at  work  ?  What,  besides  thw,  was 
sent  there  ?    How  many  perished  ? 

Who  governed  this  people,  at  this  time  ? .  Why  did  he  refuse  to 
expel  the  Albigenses?    Whit  did  \Y*  *£«$*  to  w^wxthis  refusal  ? 
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Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  inquisition  was  established, 
one  of  the  chief  inquisitors  was  assassinated.  -  Count  Ray- 
mond was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  murder,  and  was 
loaded  with  infamy  and  the  highest  censures  of  the  Church. 
His  dominions  were  also  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
100,000  zealous  bigots  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Justly  alarmed,  Raymond  offered  his  submission,  and  in 
token  of  his  sincerity,  surrendered  to  his  holiness  seven 
fortified  cities  in  Provence.  But  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
sacrifice  to  ecclesiastical  pride  and  malignity.  The  Count 
was  seized)  and  scourged,  and  being  stripped  of  his  ap- 
parel, was  turned  out  to  seek  a  shelter  as  he  was  able. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  invading  army,  consisting  of  100, 
000  men,  entered  Toulouse ;  and  every  where  attacking 
the  Albigenses,  took  possession  of  their  cities,  filled  the 
streets  with  slaughter  and  blood,  and  committed  to  the 
flames  numbers  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  arrival  of  fresh  levies,  the  army  was  soon  after  in- 
creased to  300,000 men,  (some  writers  make  them  500,000.) 
The  city  of  Beziers  fell  before  them,  and  its  inhabitants,  to 
the  number  of  23,000,  were  indiscriminately  massacred, 
and  the  city  itself  destroyed  by  fire. 

Carcassone  was  next  besieged,  but  here  the  invaders  met 
with  a  resistance  from  the  Albigenses,  which  was  most  un- 
expected. Thousands  of  the  besiegers,  who  approached 
the  walls,  were  slain  ;  and  even  the  ditches  were  filled  with 
fallen  corpses.  At  length,  however,  wearied  out,  and  over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  surren- 
dered, and  its  miserable  inhabitants  fell  before  the  sword. 

The  upper  part  was  yet  secure.  Finding  the  reduction 
of  this  more  difficult  than  was  anticipated,  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon  was  dispatched  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Beziers,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Albigenses. 

An  interview  accordingly  took  place,  at  which  the  king 
of  Arragon  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  Earl  should  at- 
tempt to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Carcassone,  against 
so  vast  an  army. 

*-      .  1-  •      ii        __ . .  .  i    -  - 

How  came  the  pope  to  send  an  army  into  his  dominions  ?  What, 
•  upon  this  invasion,  did  the  count  do  ?  Was  his  submission  accept- 
ed ?  What  was  done  with  him  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
army  ?  To  what  numbers  was  the  army  increased  ?  What  city 
was  taken  ?  How  many  lives  destroyed  ?  What  city  was  next 
besieged  ?  What  contest  succeeded  ?  Which  party  was  victorious  * 
Between  what  persons  did  an  interview  lata  ttVa&ft^    NS>a»X^%* 
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To  the  king,  the  Ear)  replied,  that  he  relied  on  the  fa- 

your  of  God,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause— that  be  would 

yield  to  no  humiliation,  nor  basely  stoop  to  receive  hie  life, 

or  that  of  his  friends,  at  the  expense  of  their  principles. 

A  plot  was  now  laid  to  get  the  Earl  into  their  possession*, 
and  unfortunately  it  succeeded.  He  was  prevailed  upon 
to  a  second  interview,  at  which  he  was  -basely  betrayed, 
and  held  as  a  prisoner,  till  the  city  should  be  reduced. 

No  sooner  had  the  inhabitants  of  Carcassone  received 
the.  intelligence  of  the  Earl's  confinement,  than  they  burst 
into  tears,  and  were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  escape  the  danger  they  were 
in.  But  blockaded  as  they  were  on  all  sides,  and  the 
trenches  filled  with  men,  all  human  probability  of.  escape 
vanished  from  their  eyes.  A  report,  however,  was  circula- 
ted, that  there  was  a  vault,  or  subterraneous  passage,  some- 
where in  the  city,  which  led  to  the  castle  of  G  a  beret,  a  dis- 
tance about  three  leagues  from  Carcassone,  and  that  if  the 
mouth  or  entry  thereof  could  be  found,  Providence  had  pro- 
vided for  them  a«way  of  escape.  AH  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  except  those  who  kept  watch  of  the  vampires,  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  search,  and  success  rewarded  their 
labour.  The  entrance  of  the  cavern  was  found ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  night,  they  all  began  their  journey  through  it, 
carrying  with  them  only  as  much  food  as  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  serve  them  for  a  few  days.  "  It  was  a  dismal 
and  sorrowful  sight,"  says  their  historian,  "  to  witness  their 
removal  a^td  departure,  accompanied  with  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  lamentations,  at  the  thoughts  of  quitting  their  habita- 
tions, and  all  their  worldly  possessions,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  uncertain  event  of  saving  themselves  by  flight ; 
parents  leading  their  children,  and  the  more  robust  sup- 
porting decrepit  old  persons ;  and  especially  to  hear  the 
affecting  lamentations  of  the  women.'1  They,  however,  ar- 
rived the  following  day  at  the  castle,  from  whence  they  dis- 
persed -  themselves  through  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some  proceeding  to  Arragon,  some  to  Catalonia,  others  to 
Toulouse,  and  the  cities  belonging  to  their  party,  wherev- 
er God  in  his  providence  opened  a  door  for  their  admis- 
sion. 

the  result  of  it  ?    What  plot  was  laid  ?    What  effect  had  the  sei- 
zure of  the  earl  of  Beziert,  upon  the  inhabitant!  of  Carcassone  f 

How  did  they  effect  their  escape  ?    Whither  did  they  fiee  i    What 

followed  the  next  day  ? 
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The  awful  silence  which  reigned  in  the  solitary  city,  ex- 
cited no  little  surprise,  on  the  following  day,  among  the  be- 
siegers. At  first  they  suspected  a  stratagem  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade,  but  on  mounting  the  walls  and  entering 
the  town,- they  cried  out,  "the  Albigenses  are  fled."  The 
legate  issued  a  proclamation,  that  no  person  should  seize 
or  carry  off  any  of  the  plunder — that  it  should  all  be  car- 
ried to  the  great  church  of  Carcassoue,  whence  it  was  dis- 
posed of  for  the  benefit  of  the  invaders,  and  the  proceeds 
distributed  among  tjiem  in  rewards  according,  to  their  *de* 
serts. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  crusades  against  the 
Albigenses.  Others  followed,  and  scarcely  can  any  one 
conceive  the  scenes  of  baseness,  perfidy,  barbarity,  inde- 
cency and  hypocrisy,  over  which  Innocent  III,  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  presided.  Cities  were  plundered ;  cas- 
tles were  stormed ;  multitudes  were  butchered— were  tor- 
tured ;  women  were  insulted  and  ravished ;  thousands  were 
put  to  the  sword,  or  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  Such 
were  the  calamities  which  God,  in  his  providence,  permit- 
ted to  be  visited  upon  his  true  Church,  and  such  were  the 
triumphs  of  anti-cnrist  over  the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Sec.  26.  While  the  persecution  was  raging 
with  such  resistless  fury  against  the  Albigenses, 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a 
large  portion  of  external  peace,  and  this  con- 
tinued, with  but  one  exception,  which  occur- 
red about  the  year  1400,  to  the  year  1487. 

The  providence  of  God  was  most  conspicuous  in  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  vallies,  in  blessing  them  with  a 
succession  of  mild  and  tolerant  princes,  in  the  dukes  of  Sa- 
voy. These  princes  continually  receiving  the  most  favour- 
able reports  of  them  as  a  people,  simple  in  their  manners, 
free  from  deceit  and  malice,  upright  in  their  dealings,  loy- 
al to  their  governors,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  so* 

Sec.  26.  What  was  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  at  this  time  ?  How  long  did  they 
enjoy  peace  ?    What  exception  was  there  to  this  T 

By  what  means  were  these  people  protected  from  persecution  ? 
For  what  number  of  jesrs? 
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licitatioost  of  priests  and  monks;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  until  the  year  1487,  nearly  300  years, 
peremptorily  refused  to  molest  them. 
.  An  effort  was  indeed  made  to  introduce  the  inquisition 
into  Piedmont,  but  the  proceedings  in  France  bad  suffi- 
ciently opened  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  spirit  and 
principle  of  that  infernal  court,  and  the  people  wisely  and 
resolutejy  resisted  its  establishment  among  them. 

Sec.  27.  During  the  above '  persecution  of 
the  Albigenses  in  France,  many  of  this  peo- 
ple, to  escape  its  fury,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Here  they  flourished 
for  several  years ;  they  built  Churches,  and 
their  ministers  publicly  and  boldly  preached 
these  doctrines. 

Sec.  28.  The  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors, 
however,  traced  their  steps,  and  in  the  year 
1 232,  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Arra- 
gon. From  this  time,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  measures  of  the  greatest  rigour  were  in- 
cessantly carried  on  in  that  quarter,  and  also 
in  Catalonia,  against  these  refugees,  before 
their  extermination  was  effected. 

Sec.  29.  In  Germany  also,  in  Flanders,  and 
i£  Poland,  the  Waldenses  were  persecuted 
with  peculiar  severity.  Indeed,  wherever  they 
existed,  they  were  sought  out,  and  hunted 
down,  by  emissaries  from  papal  Rome,  as  if 

'  Sec.  27.  Whither  did  many  of  the  Albigenses,  dur- 
ing the  persecution  in  France,  flee  ?  What  is  said  of 
them  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia  ? 

Sec.  28.  When  was  the  Inquisition  introduced  into 
these  provinces  ?  How  long  were  its  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings continued  ? 

Sec.  29.    In  what  other  countries  were  the  Waldeft- 
ties  persecuted  ? 
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they  were  the  pests  of  the  world,  and  the  most 
obnoxious  foes  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Sec.  30.  In  the  year  1300  was  established 
by  Boniface  VIII.  who  at  that  time  occupied 
the  papal  chair,  the  celebrated  year  of  Jubilee. 
Christians,  throughout  the  known  world  were 
invited  to  visit  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  with  a  promise  from  the 
pope,  that  he  would  pardon  their  sins. 

An  invitation  so  impious  as  this,  a  Christian  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  would  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  to  have  been 
accepted  by  any,  yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  such  the  superstition  of*  the  times,  that  multitudes 
came  from  all  quarters,  and  cast  in  their  gifts  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Roman  see,  in  exchange  for  which,  they 
received  the  benediction  of  his  Holiness,  and  the  pretend- 
ed pardon  of  all  their  sins. 

This  experiment  proved  so  gainful,  that  the  pontiffs  in 
after  years  shortened  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  to  25  years, 
in  order  that  all  good  Christians  living  to  the  common  age 
of  man,  might  be  benefited  by  this  glorious  festival. 

Sec.  31.  The  year  1300,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Boniface  VIII.  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  highest  eminence,-  to  which  the 
Papal  power  ever  attained.  From  this  period, 
firm  and  lasting  as  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  seemed  to  be,  it  appeared  to  be  gradu- 
ally undermined  and  weakened,  partly  by  the 

Sec.  30.  When  was  the  year  of  Jubilee  first  observ- 
ed ?  By  whose  order  ?  What  did  he  promise  to  all, 
who  should  assemble  at  Rome  ? 

How  was  the  invitation  received  by  the  people  ?  What  benefit 
did  the  pontiff  receive  from  this  measure  ?  When  was  the  experi- 
ment repeated  ? 

Sec. 31.  At  what  time  did  ihe  Papal  power  reach 
its  height  ?  Who  was  pope  at  this  time  ?  fijy  what 
means  did  that  power,  from  this  time,  gradually  de- 
cline ? 
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pride  and  rashness  of  the  popes  themselves, 
and  partly  by  several  unexpected  events. 

"  Boniface  VIII.  was  born,"  says  Moaheim,  "  to  be  a* 
plague  both  to  Church  and  state,  a  disturber  of  the  repose 
of  nations;  and  his  attempts  to  extend  the  despotism  of  the, 
Roman  pontiffs  were  carried  to  a  length,  that  approached 
to  phrensy."  From  the  moment  that  he  entered  upon  his 
new  dignity,  he  laid  claim  to  a  supreme  and  irresistible 
dominion,  over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  terrified  kingdoms  and  empires,  by  the 
threats  of  his  bulls ;  called  princes  and  sovereign  states 
before  his  tribunal,  to  decide  their  quarrels.  In  a  word-, 
in  arrogance,  in  boldness,  in  lofty  pretensions ;  he  appear- 
ed to  exceed  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 

Sec.  32.  Among  the  causes,  which  seemed 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  the  first  which  occurred,  was  the 
quarrel,  which  arose  about  this  time  between 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  of  France,  in  respect 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  over  the  tempo- 
ral sovereigns  of  the  earth. 

This  doctrine  Boniface  arrogantly  maintained,  and  to 
Philip  sent  the  haughtiest  letters,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  king  of  France,  and  all  other  kings  and  princes  were, 
by  a  divine  command,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  popes,  as  well  in  all  political  and  civil  matters,  as  in 
those  of  a  religious  nature.  ? 

Sec.  33.    Philip,  indignant  at  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  the  pope,  took  measures  to  de- 
pose so  execrable  a  pontiffby  a  general  council. 
In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  such  a  coun- , 
cil,  the  king  caused  Boniface  to  be  seized. 

What  was  the  character  of  Boniface  VIII.  ?      What  arrogant 
claims  did  he  set  up  ?  * 

Sec.  32.  What  was  the  first  thing  which  seemed 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ? 

How  did  Boniface  treat  Philip ? 

Sec.  33.  What  measures  did  Philip  adopt  ?  How 
was  Boniface  treated  ? 
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The'person  entrusted  with  this  business,  treat- 
ed the  pope  most  rudely.  His  friends  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  rescuing  him  ;  but  the  rage 
and  anguish  occasioned  by  his  insults,  soon 
after  caused  his  death. 

Sec.  34.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Boniface, 
Philip,  by  his  artful  intrigues,  obtained  the 
pontificate  for  a  Frenchman,  who,  at  the  king's 
request,  removed  the  papal  residence  to  Avig- 
non, in  France,  where  it  continued  for  70 
years.  This  event,  and  the  continued  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  in  France  greatly  impaired 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 

Sec.  35.  About  the  year  1378,  occurred  what 
is  commonly  termed  the  great  western  schism, 
in  the  election  of  two  popes,  one  at  Rome, 
and  another  at  Avignon  ;  and  from  this  date 
to  the  year  1414,  the  Church  continued  to 
have  two  and  sometimes  three  different  heads 
at  the  same  time  ;  each  forming  plots  and 
thundering  out  anathemas  against  the  other. 
In  consequence  of  these  differences,  the  papal 
authority  fell  into  contempt  still  more,  and  in 
a  measure  both  people  and  princes  were  re- 
leased from  that  slavish  fear,  by  which,  for 
years,  they  had  been  oppressed. 

The.  pontiff,  at  this  time  elected  at  Rome,  was  Urban 


Sec.  34.  On  the  death  of  If^iface,  who  was  elected 
to  the  pontificate  ?  Through  whose  influence  t  To 
what  place  was  the  papal  residence  removed  ?  How 
long  did  the  popes  reside  there  ? 

Sec.  35.  In  what  year  occurred  the  great  schism, 
as  it  is  called  ?  What  is  meant  by  this  ?  How  long 
was  the  Church  distracted  by  these  dissensions  f 
What  effect  had  .they,  upon  the  papal  authority  % 

18 
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VI ;  tbe  pontiff  elected  at  Avignon,  was  Clement  Vlf- 
Which  of  these  two  is  to  be  considered  as  the  true  and  law- 
ful pope,  is  to  this  day  matter  of  doubt. 

The  distress  and  calamity  occasioned  by  this  difference^ 
are  beyond  the  power  of  description.  Wars  broke  out  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  several  popes,  by  which  multi- 
tudes lost  their  fortunes  and  their  lives ;  religion'  was  ex- 
tinguished in  most  places,  and  profligacy  rose  to  a  most 
scandalous  excess.  The  clergy  became  excessively  cor- 
rupt, and  no  longer  seemed  studious  to  keep  up  even  the 
appearance  of  religion  or  decency. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  abuses  were  conducive 
both  to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  mankind.  The 
papal  power  received  an  incurable  wound.  Kings  and 
princes,  who  had  formerly  been  the  slaves-  of  tbe  lordly 
pontiffs,  now  became  their  judges  and  masters.  And  ma- 
ny of  the  least  stupid  among  the  people  had  the  courage  to 
despise  the  popes,  on  account  of  their  disputes ;  and,-  at 
length,  came  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  religion  might 
be  secured  and  promoted,  without  a  visible  head,  crowned 
by  a  spiritual  supremacy. 

Sec.  36.  The  year  1387  was  distinguished 
by  the  death  of  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman, 
who,  by  his  preaching  and  writings  against  the 
abuses  of  popery,  particularly  against  the  su-^ 
premacy  of  the  Roman  See — the  worship  of 
images — the  invocation  of  saints — transub- 
stantiation — indigencies,  &c.  gave  a  still  se- 
verer blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation, 
which  was  commenced  by  Luther,  in  ISl^. 

Wick  line  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1324.  Being  dis_ 
tinguished  for  his  learning,  he  was  advanced  to  the  master^ 

Who  was  the  pontiff  elected  at  Rome?  Who  at  Avignon? 
Which  of  these  was  the  lawful  pope  ?  What  mischievous  conse- 
quences resulted  from  these  differences  ?     What  beneficial  effects  ? 

Sec.  36.  When  did  Wickliffe  die  ?  Who  was  he  ? 
How  did  he  prepare  the  way  for  the  reformation  un- 
der Luther  ? 

When,  and  where  was  Wickliffe  born  ?    What  was  the  state  of 
[England,  at  this  time  ?     What  loused  lYvfc  \it£\^p&&eu.  of  Wickliffe  ? 
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»hip  of  Baliol  College,  and  wardenship  of  Canterbury  hall. 
-At  this  time,  England  was  completely  under  the  papal  do- 
minion. This  country  swarmed  with  the  mendicant  or- 
ders ;  who,  invading  the  universities,  attempted  to  persuade 
*he  students  to  join  their  fraternity. 

This  conduct  roused  the  indignation  of  Wickliffe,  who 
commenced   writing  against  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
•even  against  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  age. 

His  writings  displeased  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

-who  deprived  him  of  his  office.     Wickliffe  appealed  to  the 

pope ;  but  the  pope,  irritated  on  account  of  the  freedom  with 

"which  he  had  spoken  of  popery,  confirmed  the  sentence  of 

the  archbishop. 

Wickliffe  now  threw  off  all  restraint.  He  had  studied 
"the  Scriptures ;  nay,  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  En- 
glish, and  circulated  it  abroad ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  popery,  and  of  its  antiscriptural  character. 
He  began  to  attack  the  monks — to  oppose  their  irregular- 
ities— to  inveigh  against  the  superstition's  of  the  times,  and 
-even  aimed  his  shafts  against  the  pontifical  power  itself. 
The  influence  of  Wickliffe  became  great ;  his  writings  were 
read,  and  by  many,  were  well  received.  v 

The  reformer  was  now  persecuted  by  the  monks,  and 
particularly  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  through 
whose  influence,  23  of  his  opinions  were  publicly  condemn- 
ed, in  a  council  held  at  London.  Wickliffe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dangers  which  thickened  around  him,  died  in  peace 
at  Lutterworth,  in  1387  ;  the  rectory  of  which  place  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  after  his  ejectment  from  Canter- 
bury hall. 

Sec.  37.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  during 
his  life  time,  had  made  many  converts ;    but, 
after  his  death,  his  disciples  greatly  increased, 
both  in  England  and  other .  countries.     His 
fpllowers  were  called  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Lollard,  which  was  applied  to 

Upon  this,  what  did  he  do  ?  How  was  he  treated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ?  What  strong  measures  did  Wickliffe  a4opt  ?  How 
was  he  retorted  upon  ?    When,  and  where,  and  how,  did  he  die  ? 

Sec.  37.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of  his  follow- 
ers after  his  death  ?    What  were  bis foWovfeta  caJ\sA\ 
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the  followers  of  Wicklifte,  is  quite  uncertain.  Some  sap- 
*  pose  they  were  so  called  after  Walter  Lollard,  a  Dutchman, 
who  during  this  century  was  burned  to  death  for  his  opin- 
ions. The  learned  translator  of  Mosheim,  derives  the  term 
from  the  German  Lutten,  which  signifies  singing ;  and 
hence  in  English  Lollard,  or  singer.  The  Lullens,  or  Lol- 
lards, in  Germany,  where  the  term  was  •first  used,  were 
singers,  who  made  it  their  business  to  inter  the  bodies  of 
such  as  had  died  of  the  plague.  During  their  procession 
to  the  grave,  they  sang  a  dirge.  In  its  application. to  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

Sec.  38.  The  increase  of  the  Lollards  filled 
the  clergy,  and  other  friends  of  popery,  with 
great  alarm  ;  and  a  most  spirited  persecution 
of  them  was  commenced.  Many  were  im- 
prisoned, and  others  were  suspended  by  chains 
from  a  gallows,  and  burnt  alive.  Among  the 
sufferers  who  perished  in  this  manner,  was 
lord  Cobham,  a  man,  who  by  his  valour  and 
loyalty,  had  raised  himself  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  king,  and  was  not  less  beloved  by  the 
people. 

Cobham  was  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
the  writings  of  whom,  at  great  expense,  he  had  collected 
transcribed,  and  spread  abroad.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  clergy  accused  him  to  the  king,  and  begged  a.  regal 
warrant  against  him.  The  signal  services  which  Cobh&m 
had  rendered  the  king,  induced  the  latter  to  refuse  a  war-  % 
rant;  but  he  sent  for  Cobham,  and  used  every  argument 
to  prevail  on  him  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  return  to  the 
Church. 

Cobham  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  hjs  sovereign  - 
in  all  things  lawful,  as  the  minister  of  God ;  but  that  be 
considered  the  pope  as  the  great  anti-christ,  foretold  in  the 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  term  Lollard  ?     What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  translator  of  Mosheim  ? 

Sec.  38.    How  were  the  followers  of  lYickliffe 
treated  ?    What  distinguished  man  suffered  death/ 

Why  was  Cobham  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Catholic  party  • 
What  effort  did  the  king  make  to  induce YtaAATO&wuEKfe Vda  errors? 
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word  of  God,  and  therefore,  to  him  he  owed,  and  would  pay 
no  allegiance.  This  reply  gave  great  offence  to  the  king, 
who  now  delivered  him  into  the  h&idsof  bis  adversaries. 

■Cobham  was  tried  and  condemned ;  but  his  execution 
was  postponed  for  50  days.  During  this  period,  he  was 
confined  in  the  tower ;  from  which,  however,  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  and  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  was 
concealed  for  four  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was  taken,  and  carried 
to  London ;  soon  after  which  he  was  suspended  alive  in 
chains,  on  a  gallows,  and  burnt  to  death. 

Sec.  39.  From  England,  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe  were  carried  by  an  officer  of  Oxford 
into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  read  by  John 
Hussj  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague. 
These  writings  opened  the  mind  of  Huss ;  who 
having  great  boldness  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter, began  vehemently  to  declaim  against  the 
vices  and  errors  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and 
was  successful  in  bringing  many  in  Bohemia, 
and  especially  in  the  university,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  Wickliffe. 

Sec.  40.  The  introduction  of  Wickliffe's 
writings  into  the  university,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  between  whom 
^and  Huss  a  controversy  arose ;  which  was,  at 
length,  carried  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  Huss 
to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome. 

What  was  Cobham's  reply  ?    What  is  said  of  his  escape  after  his 
condemnation  ?    When  was  he  taken  ?     How  was  he  murdered  ? 

Sec.  39.  By  what  means,  did  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liffe reach  Bohemia  ?  What  distinguished  ^  man  was 
converted  by  them  ?  What  was  his  success,  in  con- 
verting others  ? 

Sec.  40.  How  was  the  archbishop  of  Prague  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  Huss  ?  T?o  whom  did  the  arch- 
bishop appeal  ?  What  did  the  pope  do  ?  How  did 
Huss  treat  the  summons  ? 

18* 
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This,  however,  he  declined,  and  was  excom- 
municated. He  continued,  however,  boldly  to 
propagate  his  sentiments,  both  from  the  pulpit, 
and  by  means  of  his  pen. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague  to  sap- 
press  the  writings  and  sentiments  of  Wickliflfe,  were  singu- 
larly bold.  He  issued  his  orders  that  every  person,  who 
was  in  possession  of  such  writings,  should  bring  them  to 
him.  We  are  accordingly  told  that  200  volumes  of  them, 
finely  written,  and  adorned  with  costly  oovers,  and  gold 
borders,  probably  belonging  to  the  nobility,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  These  measures,  however,  were  far  from 
having  their  desired  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  writings  of 
Wickliflfe  abounded  still  more,  and  the  Hussites  became 
more  and  more  numerous. 

Sec.  41.  In  the  year  1414,  was  convened  the 
council  of  Constance,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism,  (Sec.  35.) 
which  was  accordingly  effected,  after  it  had 
existed  nearly  40  years.  Before  this  council, 
Huss  was  cited  to  appear/,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the  intimate  friend  and  com* 
panion  of  Huss.  By  this  council,  the  writings 
of  Wickliflfe  were  condemned,  and  also  both 
these  eminent  men  ;  the  former  of  whom  was 
accordingly  burnt  in  1415,  and  the  latter  in  the 
following  year. 

This  council  consisted  of  several  European  princes  or 
their  deputies,  with  Sigismond,  emperor  of  Germany  at 
their  head ;  20  archbishops,  150  bishops,  150  other  digni- 
taries, and  above  200  doctors,  with  the  pope  at  their  bead. 

At  this  time,  there  were  three  individuals  who  claimed 

What  farther  steps  did  the  archbishop  take  ?    What  were  the 
effects  of  these  measures  ? 

Sec.  41.  When  was  the  council  of  Constance  held  ? 
What  was  its  object  ?  Was  this  object^accomplished  ? 
Who  were  condemned  by  this  council  ?  How,  and 
when,  did  they  suffer  ? 

Of  whom  did  this  council  consist?    How  many,  at  this  time,  laid 
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the  papal  chair,  and  between  whom,  and  their  respective 
friends,  a  severe  contest  was  carried  oil.  These  the  coun- 
cil respectively  deposed,  and  one  Martin  was  ordained  as 
the  only  legal  and  true  head  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  evil 
spirit  of  schism  was  laid,  and  one  great  end  of  the  council 
was  answered. 

•  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  this  council,  Huss  made  his 
appearance  at  Constance.  The  emperor  had  given  him  a 
passport,  with  an  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  permitting  him 
to  come  freely  to  the  council,  and  pledging  himself  for  his 
safe  return. 

No  sooner  had  Huss  arrived  within  the  pope's  jurisdic- 
tion, than,  regardless  of  the  emperor's  passport,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  committed  close  prisoner  to  a  chamber  in  the 
palace.  This  violation  of  common  law  and  common  justice, 
was  noticed  by  the  friends  of  Huss  $  who  had,  out  of  the 
respect  they  bore  his  character,  accompanied  him  to  Con- 
stance. They  urged  the  imperial  promise  of  safe  conduct ; 
but  the  pope  replied,  that  he  never  granted  any  safe  con- 
duct, nor  was  he  bound  by  that  of  the  emperor. 

Jerome  op  Prague  was  the  intimate  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Huss ;  inferior  to  him  in  age,  experience,  and  au- 
thority; but  his. superior  in  all  liberal  endowments.  He 
was  born  at  Prague,  and  educated  at  the  University  there. 
Having  finished  his  studies,  he  travelled  into  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  where  he  acquired  great  esteem  for  his  tal- 
ents and  virtues,  particularly  for  his  graceful  elocution, 
which  gave  him  great  advantages  in  the  public  seminaries. 
The  Universities  of  Prague,  of  Paris,  of  Cologne,  and  of 
Heidelburg,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts :  and  having  made  the  tour  of  the  continent,  he  visited 
England,  where  he  obtained  access  to  the  writings  of  Wick- 
line,  which  he  copied  out,  and  returned  with  them  to 
Prague. 

As  Jerome  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  active  co- 
operation with  Huss,  in  all  his  opposition  to  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  times,  he  was  cited  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, on  the  17th  April,  1475,  at  the  time  his  friend  Huss 

claim  to  the  papal  chair  ?  What  measures  did  the  court  adopt,  in 
relation  to  these  popes  ?  How  came  Huss  to  appear  before  the 
council  ?  Who  gave  him  a  pledge  of  safety  ?  Wfrat  is  said  of  his 
birth,  education,  travels  and  talents?  Why  was  he  also  cited  to 
appear?    Why  did  he  not  voluntarily  appear?    What  measures 
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was  confided  in  a  castle  near  that  city.  Arriving  shortly 
afterwards  in  Constance,  or  the  neighbourhood,  he  learned 
how  his  friend  had  been  treated,  and  what  himself  had  to 
expect ;  on  which  he  prudently  retired  to  Iberlingen,  an  im- 
perial city,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  and  council 
requesting  a  safe  conduct ;  but  not  obtaining  one  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, he  was  preparing  to  return  into  Bohemia,  when 
he  was  arrested  at  Hirschaw,  and  conveyed  to  Constance. 
Few  are  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  these  two  eminent  men. 
They  were  both  condemned  by  the  council  to  be  burnt  alive ; 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect.  Huss  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  7th  July,  1415;  and  Jerome  on  the  20th  May, 
1416. 


tab  burninq  of  nrjss. 

The  former  sustained  his  fate  with  most  heroic  fortitude, 
praying  for  hie  merciless  persecutors.  Jerome,  at  first,  dis- 
played less  magnanimity  than  hia  friend  Huss.  Dut  at  the 
time  of  his  suffering,  he  met  his  fate  with  the  courage  of  a 
Christian ;  fearing  neither  death  itself,  nor  the  horrible  form 
in  which  it  came.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  palled 
off  his  upper  garment,  and  made  a  short  prayer  at  the  stake ; 
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to  which  he  was  soon  bound,  with  wet  cords  and  an  iron 
chain,  and  inclosed  as  high  as  the  breast  in  faggots.  Ob- 
serving the  executioner  about  to  set  fire  to  the  wood,  be- 
hind his  back,  he  cried  out,  "  Bring  thy  torch  hither.  Per- 
form thy  office  before  my  face.  Had  1  feared  death,  I 
might  have  avoided  it."  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze,  he 
sung  a  hymn,  which  the  violence  of  the  flames  scarcely  in- 
terrupted. 

Sec.  42.  The  news  of  these  barbarous  exe- 
cutions quickly  reached  Bohemia,  where  it 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion,  and 
a  civil  war  was  kindled  from  the  ashes  of  the 
martyrs. 

Sec.  43.  The  leader  of  the  avengers  of  these 
martyrs,  and  the  advocates  of  reform,  was 
John  Ziska,  a  man  of  noble  family,  brought  up 
at  court,  and  in  high  reputation  for  wisdom, 
courage,  the  love  of  his  country,  and  the  fear 
of  God.  To  him  multitudes  daily  resorted 
from  all  parts,  until  their  number  was  40,000. 
With  these  he  encamped  on  a  rocky  mountain, 
about  10  miles  from  Prague,  which  he  called 
Mount  Tabor,  whence  his  followers  were 
called  Taborites.  Until  his  death,  in  1424,  he 
continued  boldly  to  defend  his  cause— declared 
war  against  Sigismond,  and  in  several  battles 
defeated  the  armies  of  that  emperor. 

At  this  time,  the  churches  and  religious  houses  in  Bohe- 
mia, were  more  numerous,  more  spacious,  more  elegant  and 
sumptuous,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  im- 

Sec.  42.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  murders  in 
Bohemia  ? 

Sec.  43.  Who  was  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Bohe- 
mians ?  How  many  did  he  assemble  ?  When  ? 
What  were  his  followers  called  ?  Where  did  he  die  l 
What  success  had  he  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Churches  and  religions  houses  in  Bohemia, 
at  this  time?    What  did  Ziska,  m  reference  to  these \    YfVvaX.wvR- 
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ages  in  public  places,  and  the  garments  of  the  priests,  were 
covered  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Ziska  commen- 
ced his  work  of  reform  by  attacking  these.  He  demolish- 
ed the  images,  discharged  the  monks,  who,  he  said,  were 
only  fattening  like  swine  in  sties,  converted  cloisters  into 
barracks,  conquered  several  towns  and  garrisoned  Cuthna, 
defeated  the  armies  of  the  emperor  in  several  battles,  and 
gave  law  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

,  When  Ziska  found  himself  dying,  he  gave  orders  that  a 
drum  should  be  made  of  his  skin ,  and  what  is  equally  ex- 
traordinary, his  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  Ziska' 8 
skin,  ■after  undergoing  the  necessary  preparations,  was  con- 
verted into  a  drum,  which  was  long  the  symbol  of  victory 
to  his  followers. 

Sec  44.  After  the  death  of  Ziska,  his  fol- 
lowers were  divided  into  Calixtines,  Taborites, 
and  other  sects,  among  whom  considerable 
hostility  appears  to  have  existed.  In  times  of 
distress,  however,  they  all  united  against  the 
common  enemy.  At  length,  in  1443,  the  pa- 
pal party  yielded,  and  granted  to  these  sects, 
the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  which  the 
council  of  Constance  had  denied  them,  and 
which  was  one  cause  of  their  assuming  arms 
under  Ziska. 

Sec.  45.  A  still  further  reform  was  desired 
by  the  more  pious  of  the  Hussites,  and  accord- 
ingly in  1456,  or  1457,  a  body  of  these  people 
assembling  at  Lititz,  proceeded  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  Church  government,  and  to  exercise 
discipline  upon  the  principles  of  the  primitive 

cess  had  he  against  the  emperor  ?  On  his  death  bed,  what  order 
did  he  give  ? 

Sec.  44.  How  were  his  followers  divided  after  his 
death  ?  Did  they  agree  ?  What  did  the  papal  party 
yield  to  them  in  1443  ? 

Sec.  45.  Who  were  the  United  Brethren  ?  When 
were  they  united  into  a  society  X    Where  ? 
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Christians.  They  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  United  Brethren, 
who  for  many  years  experienced  a  great  variety 
of  fortune. 

The  numbers  of  the  United  Brethren  soon  became  con- 
siderable ;  pious  persons  flocked  to  them,  not  only  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Bohemia,  but  from  every  distant  quarter  of 
4  the  whole  empire.  Many  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  who 
had  been  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  came  and  joined 
the  society,  so  that  Churches  were  multiplied  every  where 
throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  brethren  reduced  to  order,, 
before  a  terrible  persecution  arose  against  them,  and  they 
were  called  to  prove  "  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of.1' 
The  Catholic  party  exasperated  against  them,  compelled 
them  to  leave  their  towns  and  villages,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  sick  were  cast  into  the  open  fields,  where 
numbers  perished,  through  cold  and  hunger.  The  public- 
prisons  were  filled.  Many  were  inhumanly  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses  and  carts,  and  quartered  or  burnt  alive.  Such 
as  effected  their  escape,  retired  into  the  woods  and  caves 
of  the  country,  where  they  held  religious  assemblies,  elec- 
ted their  own  teachers,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  < 
edify  one  another. 

Under  Uladislaus,  prince  of  Poland,  the  exiled  brethren 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  resumed  their  occupations. 
In  subsequent  years  they  took  such  deep  root,  and  extend- 
ed their  branches  so  far  and  wide,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
extirpate  them.  In  the  year  1500,  there  were  200  congre- 
gations of  the  United  Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

From  this  time,  they  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  un- 
til Luther  began  the  reformation  in  Germany,  at  which  time 
so  exhausted  and  wasted  were  the  churches,  that  they  med- 
•  itated  a  compromise  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  actu- 
ally wrote  to  Luther,  in  the  year  1522,  for  advice  on  the 
subject.  To  their  communication  Luther  replied,  exhort- 
ing them  to  firmness  and  constancy,  and  assuring  them  that 
God  in  his-  own  time  would  appear  for  their  relief. 

What  was  their  number  ?  Who  joined  them  ?  What  sufferings 
were  they  called  to  experience  ?  Under  what  prince,  did  they  en- 
joy more  peace  ?  What  number  of  congregations  had  they,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1500  ?  What  was  their  fortune,  from  thU  tim*  to  \feft 
Reformation  ?  For  what  purpose  did  they  write  to  Y*u\)hfcT  >  >N\*fc\. 
was  his  reply? 
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Sec.  46.  In  the  year  1440,  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  this  last  event,  the  art  of  printing  y&& 
discovered ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only  the 
Bible,  but  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers 
were  soon  spread  abroad,  which  greatly  con- 
•  duced  to  expose  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  scriptures, 
among  the  ignorant  thousands  of  Europe. 

Sec.  47.  It  has  been  noticed  (Sec.  2ft.)  that 
the  Waldenses,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  in  a  great  measure  un- 
molested, in  the  profession  of  their  religion, 
till  the  year  1487. 

To  this  there  was  one  exception.  About  the  year  1400, 
a  violent  outrage  was*  committed  upon  the  Waldenses  who 
inhabited  the  valley  of  Pragela,  in  Piedmont,  by  the  Cath- 
olic party  resident  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  attack 
was  made  towards  the  end  of  December,  when  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  snow.  So  sudden  was  it,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vallies  were  wholly  unapprised  of  it,  un- 
til the  persecutors  were  in  actual  possession  of  their  caves: 

A  speedy  flight,  was  the  only  alternative  which  remained 
for  saving  their  lives.  Accordingly,  they  hastily  fled  to 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  with  their  wives 
and  children ;  the  unhappy  mothers  carrying  the  cradle  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  leading  such  of  their  offspring 
as  were  able  to  walk.  Their  persecutors,  however,  pursu- 
ed them  until  night  came  on.  Great  numbers  were  slain, 
before  they  could  reach  the  mountain.  The  remnant,  en- 
veloped in  darkness,  wandered  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  the  means  of  shelter  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  of  supporting 'them- 

Sec.  46.  When  was  the  art  of  printing  discovered  ? 
What  was  its  effect  ? 

Sec.  47.  To  what  year  were  the  Waldenses  in  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont  exempt  from  persecution  ? 

What  exception  was  there  to  this  ?    What  valley  was  visited  by 
persecution?    By  whom  ?    At  what  season  of  the  year?"     Gife 
nome  of  the  particulars. 
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selves  under  il  by  any  of  the  comforts  which  providence 
has  destined  for  that  purpose  ;  benumbed  with  cold,  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  and  when 
the  night  had  passed  away,  there  were  found  in  their  cra- 
dles, 01  lying  on  the  snow,  fourscore  of  their  infants  depriv- 
ed of  life  ;  many  of  the  mothers,  also,  lying  dead  by  their 
sides,  and  others  just  upon  the  point  of  expiring.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  general  attack  that  was  made 
by  the  Catholics  on  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont. 


MASSACRE    OF   THE    WALDENSEf. 

Sec.  48.  About  the  year  1487,  Innocent 
VIII.  invested  Albert,  archdeacon  of  Cremona, 
vrith  power  to  persecute  the  Waldenses  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  the  Tallies  of  Pied- 
mont. This  persecution  was  marked  with  the 
most  savage  barbarity,  and  continued  till  the 
deformation  by  Luther  began. 

Sec.  48    la  what  year  were  the  Waldenses,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  visited  - 
"y  persecution  T     How  long  did  it  continue  ?    Who 
"'as  the  author  of  it  ? 
-       19 
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Albert  was  no  sooner  invested  with  his  commission,  than 
he  proceeded  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  directed 
the  kings'  lieutenant,  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  against  the  valley  of  Loyse. 

The  inhabitants,  apprised  of  their  approach,  fled  into 
their  caves  at  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  carrying  with  them 
their  children,  and  whatever  valuables  they  had,  which 
they  thought  necessary  for  their  support  and  nourishment. 
The  lieutenant,  finding  the  inhabitants  all  fled,  and  that 
not  an  individual  appeared  with  whom  he  could  converse, 
at  length  discovered  their  retreats,  and  causing  quantities 
of  wood  to  be  placed  at  their  entrances,  ordered  it  to  be 
set  on  fire.  The  consequence  was,  that  four  hundred  chil- 
dren were  suffocated  in  their -cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of 
their  dead  mothers ;  while  multitudes,  to  avoid  "dying  by 
suffocation,  or  being  burnt  to  death,  precipitated  themselves 
headlong  from  their  caverns,  upon  the  rocks  below,  where 
they  were  dashed  in  pieces ;  or  if  any  escaped  death  by  the 
fall,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  by  the  brutal  sol- 
diery. 

Having  completed  their  work  of  extermination  in  the  val- 
ley of  Loyse,  they  next  proceeded  to  that  of  Fraissiniere ; 
but  Albert's  presence  and  that  of  the  army  being  found 
necessary  in  another  quarter,  he  appointed  as  his  substi- 
tute in  these  vallies,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who,  in  the  year 
1489,  commenced  a  work  of  persecution,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  severe.  Many  were  committed  to 
prison,  and  others  burnt,  without  even  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing an  appeal. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  France,  Al- 
bert had  advanced  in  the  year  1488,  at  the  head  of  18,000 
soldiers,  against  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  for  many 
years  were  the  theatre  of  savage  barbarity,  and  of  intense 
suffering. 

Sec.  49.  Here  we  close  this  period,  and  in 
the  next  shall  speak  of  the  Reformation.    From, 
a  view  of  the  past  and  of  the  existing  state  6f~ 
the  ecclesiastical  world,  the  necessity  of  a  re~ 

What  valley  in  the  south  of  France  was  the  seat  of  this  inhuman 
persecution?     Relate  some  of  the  particulars?    What  valley  w*» 
next  visited?    What  is  said  of  the  persecution  of  the  vallies  of* 
Piedmont  ? 

Sec.  49.  To  what  period  Ywsro  v*fc  wsw  «x\vsed  t 
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formation  is  apparent*  For  centuries  had  the 
world  been  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  iron 
handed  despotism  of  papal  Rome  sported  with 
the  lives  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 
But  for  the  Waldenses,  who  like  stars  shone 
amidst  this  dismal  night,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted on  earth.  But  the  era  of  reformation 
was  now  approaching.  The  world  could  sus- 
tain the  load  of  guilt  and  enormity  no  longer. 
The  powers  of  darkness  had  reached  their 
summit.  Upon  the,  regions  of  death,  the 
morning  of  a  day  was  dawning,  which  was  to 
diffuse  light  and  joy  among  many  of  the  be-  • 
nighted  nations  of  the  world. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  FERIOD  VI. 

1.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  Frenchman,  who,  by 
his  preaching,  first  excited  a  passion  in  Europe 
for  the  Crusades. 

2.  Peter  Waldo,  a  Frenchman^  of  Lyons, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1160,  the  se- 
cond father  of  the  Waldenses,  Claude  of 
Turin  being  the  first.  ^ 

3.  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pride  and  haughtiness,  which 
led  to  an  open  quarrel  with  Henry  II.  king  of 
England,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  that  kingdom. 

4.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  distinguished  as  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition. 

i  I  .  ■      ■    r     i  -  ' 

Oh  what  account  does  a  reformation  appear  to  have 
been  necessary  ? 
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5.  Roger  Bacon^  a  learned  monk  of  the 
franciscan  order,  in  England,  who  flourished 

►out  the  year  1240,  distinguished  for  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  made  in  the  various  depart, 
tents  of  science,  and  for  the  lead  which  he 
took  in  the  revival  of  letters. 

6.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  native  of  Italy,  who 
died  in  1274,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
for  the  authority  which  his  opinions  had  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

7.  Boniface  VIIL  a  pope,  whose  pontificate, 
about  the  year  1300,  marks  the  highest  emi- 
nence to  which  the  papal  power  ever  attained. 

8.  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman,  called  the 
reformer,  on  account  of  his  preaching  and 
writing  against  the  abuses  of  popery,  about 
the  year  1380,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  under  Luther. 

9.  Lord  Cobham,  otherwise  called  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  suf- 
fered death  in  England,  in  the  year  1417, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

10.  John  Huss,  rector  of  the  university  of 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  who  for  his  attachment 
to  the  sentiments  of  Wickliffe,  suffered  death 
by  order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1415. 

11.  Jerome  of  Prague^  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Huss,  who  suffered  death 
the  year  following,  by  the  same  authority,  and 
for  a  similar  reason. 

12.  John  Ziska,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  successful  leader  of  the 
Hussites,  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  death 

of  HusSf 
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1.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sec.  4,  and  onward. 

2.  Peter  Waldo,  Sec.  17,  and  onward. 

3.  Thomas  Becket  was  born  at  London,  in  the  year  1119. 
His  progress  in  learning  at  the  university,  and  afterwards 
in  Italy,  was  so  great,  that  in  1158,  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  by  Henry  II.  As  a  courtier,  Becket  assumed 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  times ;  and  ou  one  occassion-,  in  attend- 
ing the  king  on  a  journey,  maintained  in  his  train  1200 
horse,  besides  700  knights  and  gentlemen. 

At  a  later  day,  Henry  conferred  on  him  the  archbisho- 
prick,  of  Canterbury ;  in  whieh  office,  such  was  his  haughti- 
ness, that  he  greatly  offended  his  sovereign,  and  caused 
lasting  commotions  iu  the  kingdom.  Becket  refused  to 
suppress  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  to  the  great  disgrace  of 
himself  and  injury  to  the  Church.  In  consequence  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  king  and  himself,  Becket  re- 
signed his  office  as  archbishop,  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
the  pope  espoused  his  cause  against  Henry.  , 

Subsequently  a  reconciliation  took  place ;  and  the  king, 
in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  held' the  bridle  of  Becket's  hdrse, 
while  he  mounted  and  dismounted  twice.  The  conduct 
of  Becket  was  not  less  odious,  after  his  return  to  England,  ' 
than  before  his  departure.  At  length,  Becket  was  murder- 
ed in  1171,  by  some  courtiers  of  Henry,  who  dashed  out 
the  prelate's  brains,  before  the  altar  of  his  cathedra). 

Henry  alarmed,  not  only  exculpated  himself  before  the' 
pope,  but  did  penance  at  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  priest, 
passing  the  night  on  the  cold  pavement  in  penitence  and 
prayer,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks. 

The  violence  of  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  signal 
honour  being  paid  to  Becket  He  not  only  became  a  saint, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  church ;  but  so  numerous  were 
the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  that  two  large 
volumes  could  scarce  contaiirthe  mention  of  them. 

4.  Dominic,  Sec.  24. 

5.  Roger  Bacon  was  born  in  the  year  1214.  He  was 
educated  af  Oxford,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  one,  and 
was  poorly  fitted  to  appreciate  the  discoveries  he  made  in 
Science  and  philosophy.  His  experiments  and  calculations 
were  so  much  above  the  comprehension  of  the  times,  that 
he  was  accused  of  magic.  His  works  were  rejected  from 
the  library  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, and  he  himself  imprisoned. 

19* 
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After  10  years  painful  solitude,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  academical  repose,  at 
Oxford,  where  he  died  1294.  In  modern  times  this  great 
and  good  man  has  had  justice  done  to  him,  by  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  which  are  paid  to  him  as  the  father  of  the 
inductive  philosophy. 

6.  Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family.      He 

/  studied  in  various  places ;  but  at  length  settled  at  Naples, 
where  he  led  a  life  of  exemplary  chastity  and  devotion.  He 
died  in  the  year  1274.  His  writings,  which  are  numerous, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  They  consist  of  17  folio  volumes. 
His  authority  in  religion  became  decisive  in  the  Catholic 
schools  ' 

7.  Boniface  VIII.  Sec.  31 . 

8.  John  Wickliffe,  Sec.  33,  and  onward. 

9.  Lord  Cob  ham,  Sec.  38. 

10.  John  Huss,  Sec.  39,  and  onward.  ^ 

11.  Jerome  of  Prague ,  Sec.  41. 

12.  John  Ziska,  Sec.  43. 


LUTHER  BEFORE  THE  DIET  OP  WORMS. 
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Sec.  1.  The  year  1517,  is  generally  assigned, 
as  marking  the  era  when  the  Reformation  was 
begun  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Martin  Luther. 

This  grand  revolution,  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat, 
arose  in  Saxony  from  amalT  beginnings.  It  spread  itself, 
liowerer,  with  great  rapidity,  through  all  the  European 
province?,  and  extended  its  influence,  more  or  leas,  to  dis- 
Wtant  parts  of  the  globe.  From  that  memorable  period,  down 
to  our  own  times,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  main 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ? 

Sec.  1.  When  did  the  Reformation'  commence  % 
Through  whose  instrumentality  ? 
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spring,  which  has  moved  the  nations,  and  occasioned  ma* 
ny,  ifnot  most  of  the  civil  and  religious  revolutions  that  ill 
the  annals  of  history.  The  face  of  Europe,  in  particular, 
was  changed  by  this  great  event.  The  present  age  fedi 
yet,  and  ages  to  come  will  continue  to  perceive,  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  it  produced.  The  history  of  such  an 
important  revolution  demands,  therefore,  particular  atten- 
tion.    T 

Sec.  2.  The  religious  state  of  the  world,  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  fifteen 
years  before  the  Reformation  began,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  historians  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly deplorable.  The  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom were  still  in  thraldom  to  the  papal 
power.  Corruption,  both  in  doctrine,  and 
practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  un- 
known. Scarcely  any  thing,  on  any  side,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye,  which  could  properly 
be  denominated  evangelical. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  living,  at  this  time,  in  all  the 
luxury  and  security  of  undisputed  power ;  nor  had  they  the 
least  reason,  as  things  appeared  to  be  situated,  to  appre- 
hend any  interruption  of  their  peace  and  prosperity.  «They 
possessed  a  multitude  of  dignities,  titles,  honours  and  privi- 
leges, which  they  disposed  of  to  such  as  would  bow  to  their 
authority,  and  join  in  their  praises.  They  hot  only  gave 
law  to  the  ecclesiastical  world,  but  even  kings  and  king- 
doms were  subject  to  their  will.  When  inonarcjis  gratified 
their  desires,  they  suffered  them  to  kiss  their  feet ;  but  when 
they  disobeyed  their  commands,  they  suspended  all  reli- 
gious worship  in  their  dominions,  discharged  their  subjects 
from  obedience,  and  gave  their  crowns  to  any  who  wx>uld 
usurp  them.  They  were  addressed  by  titles  of  blasphemy, 
and  affected  to  extend  their  authority  over  heaven,  earth 
and  hell.  „  a 

In  what  country  did  it  begin  ?    Where  did  it  spread  ?    What  ef-    . 
feet  had  it  upon  Europe  ?  ' 

Sec.  2.  What  was  the  religious  state  of  the  world  at 
this  time  ? 

How  were  the  Roman  Pontiffs  living  ?    By  what  means,  did  they 
preserve  their  authority  ?    To  what  did  this  authority,  in  their  view, 


/ 
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If  we  look  at  the  clergy,  we  shall  find  them  partaking 
much  of  the  eharacter  of  their  head.  Like  the  pontiff,  they 
looked  with  disdain  upon  the  multitude.  Possessing  im- 
mense wealth,  they  awfully  neglected  their  spiritual  duties, 
and  employed  their  treasures  in  administering  to  their  lusts 
and  passions.  If  they  preached,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
of  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel — nothing  of  the  guilty 
character  of  man — nothing  of  repentance,  and  faith*  and 
holiness — nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  J^on  of  God  ;  but  the 
service  was  filled  up  with  senseless  harangues  about  the 
blessed  Virgin,  the  efficacy  of  relics,  the  burnings  of  pur- 
gatory, and  the  utility  of  indulgencies.  Public  worship 
was  performed,  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  churches 
were  filled  with  statues,  and  paintings,  and  various  orna- 
ments, designed  to  strike  the  senses  and  beguile  the  mind. 
Real  religion  was  by  every  means  kept  from  view.  Know- 
ledge was  effectually  proscribed.  In  short,  the  multitude 
were  taught  to  adore  the  pontiffs  as  the  spiritual  vicegerents 
of  God,  and  to  look  only  to  them,  as  holding  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  N 

Sec.  3.  Deplorable,  however,  as  was  the 
state  of  Christendom  in  the  respects  mention- 
ed, there  were  some  circumstances,  which 
about  this  time  were  favorable  to  a  reforma- 
tion. The  first  of  these  was  a  perceptible  rfi- 
mimition  of  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  fespect  to  a  considerably  numerous  class  of 

individuals,  scattered  over  Europe. 

Lordly  as  the  papal  power  carried  itself,  that  power  was 
evidently  on  the  decline.  Its  zenith  appears  to  have  been, 
when,  as  already  noticed,  (Per.  6.  Sec.  31,)  the  guilty  Bon-' 
iface  VIII.  occupied  the  papal  chair.  The  quarrel  which 
that  pontiff  had  with  Philip  of  France — the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  papal  court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  'Sec. 

Extend  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  clergy  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  their  preaching?  How  was  public  worship  performed? 
What  were  the  Churches  filled  with  ?  What  was  the  great  thing 
taught  to  the  multitude  ? 

Sec.  3.  Were  there  any  circumstances,  at  this  time, 
favourable  to  a  reformation  ?     What  was  the  first  ? 

When  was  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  at  ila  height  ?    What 
circumstances,  which  have  been  mentioned  \xx  lYve  foxiest  ^«t\*^ 
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34) — the  still  later  schism  which  had  led  to  the-Mectioncr' 
two  popes,  each  of  whom  claimed  infallibility  at  the  sam^ 
time,  (Sec.  35,) — and,  more  than  all,  the  decision  of  th^ 
council  of  Constance,  that  a  general  council  was  superior* 
to  even  the  pope,  and  could  depose  him,  (Sec.  41,)— ol£ 
had  powerfully  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  reflecting  indi- 
viduals, and  to  lessen,  in  their  estimation,  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  There  were  some,  who  no  longer  re- 
garded the  pope  as  infallible.  They  began  to  discover  the 
cheat  practiced  upon  the  deluded  minds  of  the  multitude. 
Princes,  too,  no  longer  trembled,  as  they  had  done,  at  the 
thunders  which  sounded  out  against  them  from  the  throne 
of  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  God.  And  even  numerous 
were  the  individuals,  who  began  to  think  that  heavenly  fe- 
licity might  be  obtained,  without  a  passport  to  it  from  aa 
emisary  from  papal  Rome. 

Sec.  4.  A  second  circumstance,  at  this  time 
favourable  to  a  reformation,  was  the  general 
odium,  which   rested  upon  the  clergy  and  the 

monkish  orders. 

The  clergy  generally  passed  their  lives  in  dissolute  mirth 
and  luxury  ;  and  squandered  away,  in  the  gratification  of 
their  lusts,  the  wealth  which  had  been  set  apart  for  charita- 
bly and  religious  purposes.  Nor  were  they  less  tyrannical, 
than  voluptuous.  They  treated  their  people  more  like  vas- 
sals, than  rational  and  immortal  beings,  whose  souls  they 
had  in  charge.  The  necessary  consequence  of  lives  so 
dissolute,  and  of  an  assumption  of  power  so  unwarrantable, 
was  the  loss  of  public  respect  and  esteem.  Men  cannot 
regard  with  complacency  the  licentious  ambassador  of  the 
cross,  nor  respect  his  authority,  when  he  manifests  the 
spirit  of  the  tyrant. 

The  monkish  orders,  also,  were,  at  this  time,  lying  under 
a  similar  odium.  They  were  considered  by  many,  ascum- 
berers  of  the  ground  ;  and  occasional  complaints  againsl 
them,  were  beard  on  every  side.  They  had  broken  througti 
every  restraint ;  had  employed  their  opulence  to  the  wore" 

combined  to  lessen  his  influence  ?    What  effect  had  these  things  oi 
princes  and  people  ? 

Sec.  4.  What  was  a  second  circumstance  favourable 
to  a  reformation  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  j)ergy  ?    What  of  th.« 
monkish  orders  ? 
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Possible  mes ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  gravity  of  their  charao 
te*,  and  of  the  lawa  of  their  order,  rushed  headlong  into  the 
^Hameless  practice  of  vice,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  de- 
$irees.  If  some  of  the  orders  were  less  vicious,  as  the  men* 
dicants,  yet  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  super* 
stations,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners,  al*> 
i^nated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  diminished  their  rep- 
tation  from  day  to  day. 

Sec.  5.  A  third  circumstance  favourable  to 

reformation,  was  the  revival  of  learning,  and 

taste  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  art  of  printing,  which  was  discovered  in  1440,  soon 

attained  to  considerable  perfection,  and  served  to  propagate 

i<  now  ledge  with  facility.     Books  were  multiplied  and  read. 

^Knowledge  increased.     Men  of  the  first  rank  distinguished 

themselves  by  their  love  of  letters,  and  their  patronage  of 

eminent  scholars.      Even  the  haughty  Lcp  X.  who  was 

elected  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1513,  and  who  poured 

ibrta  his  anathemas  against  Luther,  was  conspicuous  for 

liis  ardour  and  munificence  in  the  cause  of  literature. 

About  the  time  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  the 
West  received  a  vast  accession  of  literature  from  the  East. 
In  1453,  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople.  (Per.  5,  Sec.  8.)  On  this 
event,  many  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  literati  removed  in- 
to Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  instructed  the 
youth  in  all  the  various  branches  of  erudition,  published 
useful  compositions  of  their  own,  and  many  accurate  edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  diffused  every  where 
a  love  of  learning  and  science.  In  consequene  of  this, 
many  academies  were  founded  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ;  libraries  were' multiplied,  at  great  expense,  and  a 
generous  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
men  of  learning,  and  of  studious  youth,  ambitious  of  litera- 
ry fame. 

This  revival  of  learning  could  not  but  be  auspicious  to 
the  cause  of  religion.     It  was  during  the  ignorance  of  the 

Sec.  5.  What  was  a  third  favourable  circumstance  ? 

When  was  the  art  of  printing  discovered  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  What  pontiff  was  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  learning  ? 
What  year  did  he  come  to  the  papal  throne  ?  What  literary  men 
removed  to  Italy,  about  1463?  On  what  account?  How  did  they 
employ  themselves/    What  effect  had  the  revival  of  learning  unon 
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dark  ages,  that  the  papal  system — its  monstrous  doctrines 
—its  corruption — its  superstition,  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  mankind.  Had  science  flourished,  had  know- 
ledge been  generally  disseminated,  papal  Rome  would  nev- 
-  er  nave  attained  to  its  unparalleled  power.  On  the  revival 
of  learning,  that  power  began  to  decline.  Men  were  now 
able  to  investigate  for  themselves ;  they  could  estimate  the 
force  of  argument,  and  judge  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  and  those  of  the  advocates  of  papacy. 

Sec.  6.    A  fourth  circumstance  favourable 

to  a  reformation,  was  the  solid  conviction  on  the 

part  of  many,  that  a  reformation  was  greatly 

needed,  and  the  desire  which  hence  prevailed, 

that  such  a  work  might  be  effected. 

The  number  of  those  among  whom  this  conviction  pre- 
vailed, says  Mosheim,  was  very  considerable,  in  all  parts 
of  the  eastern  world.  They  did  not,  indeed,  extend  their 
views  so  far,  asva  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment— nor  of  the  doctrines  generally— nor  even  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  All  they 
thought  of  was,  to  set  limits  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  to  reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy  ; 
to  dispel  the  ignorance,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
blinded  multitude;  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  insupport- 
able burdens  imposed  upon  them  under  religious  preten- 
ces. They  probably  dreamed  not  of  such  a  reformation, 
as  was  now  approaching.  But  the  evils  which  existed  they 
saw,  and  deplored.  Through  ignorance,  they  were  unable 
to  extend  their  views  to  a  reformation  which  should  carry 
them  back  to  gospel  simplicity  ;  but  the  desire  for  better 
things  existed ;  the  mists  needed  only  to  be  removed— fur- 
ther light  needed  only  to  be  let  in  upon  the  mind,  and 
their  hearts  would  welcome,  as  their  hearts  did  welcome, 
the  reformation,  which  the  king  of  Zion  was  now  bringing 
forward. 

Sec.  7.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Re- 


religion?    Had  science  flourished,  would  superstition  have  gained 
such  an  ascendancy  ? 

Sec.  6.  What  was  a  fourth  favourable  circumstance  ? 

How  far  did  those,  among  whom  this  conviction  prevailed,  extend 
thtir  views  ?    Why  were  their  views  so  limited  ? 
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formation  was  the  sale  of  indulgences*,  to  n 
rwprt  was  had  by  Led  X.  at  that  tk<it^  th» 
papal  ch^ir,  in  order  to  replenish,  hisif^ujry, 
which  had  been  drained,  by  his  various  exbw?^ 
agaaoes.  .  .  . '•""■. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  proceeded upon  theftnoo- 
strous  idea,  that  there  was  an  infinite  merit  in  -Christ,  and 
the  saints,  beyond  what  they  needed*  themselves ;  and -that 
this  surplus  merit  was  committed  in  trust  to  the  popes  andE 
their  clergy  for  the  benefit  of  such,  as  were  willing  to  pay. 
for  it.  Whoever  pleased,  might  purchase,  therefore,  thtf 
pardon  of  their  own  sins,  present,  past,  and  fatoroVttod 
also  ransom  the  souls  of  such  friends  as  were  8ufi%iftftf*thei 
fires  of  purgatory.  '  -•,  ..u-r' 

The  form  of  these  indulgences  was  various. .  The 'fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit,  in  whtpb  they 
were  generally  written  :  "  May  our  Lord*  Jesus  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most 
holy  passion.  And  J^  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paid,  and  of  the  most  holy  Pope,  granted 
and  committed  to  jjn,  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they, 
have  been  incurred,-  and  then  from  all  the  sins,  trangres- 
rions  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be, 
even  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Holy- 
See,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Church  extend :  I 
remit  to  thee  all  the  punishment,  which  thou  deservest  in 
purgatory,  on  their  account ;  and  I  restore  to  thee  the  holy 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thou  possessedst  at  bap*' 
tism ;  so  that  when  thou  diest,  the  gates  of  punishment 
shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  Relight  shall 
be  opened;  and  if  thoushalt  not  die  at  present, .this  grace 
shall  remain  in  full  force,  when  thou  art  at  the  point  of 
death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Soo^  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  prices  of  these  indulgences  varied  according  *o(  the) 

Sec.  7.  What  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 

Reformation? 

Upon  what  did  the  doctrine,  of  indulgences  proceed  {,  What  ma 
von  relate,  of  tha  {bra  of  then  indulgonooi  I  What  pf  ,toe  extent 
of  their  aale  Ufore,  and  aftyr  tan  fltftfjaifrtt * 

20 
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,  ability,  and  crimes  of  the  parcbasei*  For>W-v 
a  — ttiiyhfap  m  of  having  taken  a  false  oath,  in  a /criminal 
'■\ "  case,  flP^om  of  pine  shillings  was  charged ;  for  rofefeip^, 
I  twelve  shillings;  for.  burning  a  nouse,  twelfe'  sbiDtim; 
Iter  mnrdering  a  layman,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  for 
kyipMjolent  hands  on  a  clergyman,  ten  shillings  iftdai*- 
penepfc,  In  other  cases,  a  much  greater  sum  was  demanded, 
even  several  pounds. 

-  The  extent  of  t he  sale  of  indulgences  was  incredible, 
both  before  and  after  th<*  Reformation.  As  late  as,  the 
year  1709,  Milner  remarks,  that  the  privateers  of  Bristol 
took  a  galleon,  in  which  they  found  500  bales  of  bulls  for 
indigences,  and  16  reams  were  in  a  bale.  So  that  they 
reosynDrt  that  the  whole  came  to  3,840,000,  averaging 
from  twenty  pence  to  eleven  pounds.. 

%  Sec,  8.  The  sale  of  these  indulgences,  in 
Saxony,  was  entrusted  to  one  John  Tetzel,  who, 
.  in  the  year  1517,  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wittemberg,  executing'  his  commis- 
sion in  the  most  insolent  and.^audulent  man- 
ner ;  boasting  of  the  superiori&ffidacy  of  the 
indulgences  which  he  had  to.  sel^  and  with 

x  gross  impiety  derogating  from  the  merits  of 
even  Jesus  Christ 

Tetzel  was  employed  by  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to 
whom  indulgences  had  been  sent  by  Leo  X.  Totzel  had 
long  been  in  the  service ;  and,  at  length,  arrived  to  a  degree 
of  boldness  and  impiety  surpassing  belief.  It  was  his 
\  boast,  that  "  he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell,  iy  his- in- 
dulgences, than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
his  preaching."  '  He  could  assure  a  child,  who  might  fear 
a  deceased  father  was  unhappy  in  the  world  of  spirits  "  that 
the  moment  the  money  tinkled  id  the  chest,  his  father's 
soul  mounted  from  purgatory." 

A  story  is  related  of  Tetzel,  which  will  serve  to  show, 
that  his  character  was  not  unsuspected  ;  and  still  farther. 

Sec  8.  To  whom  was  the  sale  of  indulgences  en-  ** 
trusted  in  Saxony  ?    When  did  he  appear  there '  f 
Near  what  city.  ?    How  did  he  proceed  ? 

By  whom  was  he  employed  ?    What  did  he  say  of  the  number  of 
sonlf  he  had  saved  ?    Relate  tto  tJUaj  e£ltt^u&^tf&faett&>? 
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how  indulgences  were  by  some,  at  this  time,  renrdfkV   ,  ;|j 
On  a  certain  occasion,  Tetzel  was  at  Leipsic,  F^re  he    %^ 
Biade  sale  of  many  indulgences,  and  had  stowed  we  money 
arising  from  them,  in  a  chest     A  certain  nobleman,  who*    . 
suspected  the  imposture,  put  the  question  to  him—-1'  Can 
you  gtent  absolution  for  a  sin  which  a  man  shall  imttmd  to 
commit  in  future  V9    "  Yes,"  replied  the  frontless  commis- 
sioner, "  but  upon  condition  that  the  proper  sum  of  money       , 
be  actually  paid  down."     The  nobleman  instantly  produ- 
ced the  sum  demanded* ;  and  in  return  recei?ed  a  certificate, 
signed  and  sealed  by  Tetzel,  absolving  him  from  the  crime 
which  he  intended  to  commit,  but  which  he  did  not  choose  . 
to  divulge.    Not  long  after  Tetzel  left  Leipsic,  taking  with 
him  the  chest  of  money,  which  he  had  collected.    TM  no- 
bleman had  discovered  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  the 
route  which  he  was  to  take.      He  hastened  forward,  and 
finding  a  fit  place,  concealed  himself,  until  Tetzel  made 
his  appearance.      He  now  rushed  forth,  attacked  him,  rob- 
bed him,  beat  him  soundly  with  a  stick,  and,  moreover,  sent 
him  back  to  Leipsic,  with  his  chest  empty.      At  the  same 
time  shewing  him  the  certificate  which  he  had  formerly 
given  him,  the  nAleman  observed  that  he  presumed  him- 
self, by  virtue  off,  to  be  free  from  any  crime.      He  had 
done  only  what  he  intended  to  do,  when  he  procured  the 
commissioner's  indulgence. 

Sec.  9.  The  conduct  of  Tetzel  attracted  the 
notice  of  Luther,  who  was  at  that  time  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg — it  roused  his  indigna- 
tion, that  such  a  shameful  traffic  should  be 
carried  on,  to  the  infinite  disgrace  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  delusion  of  his  fellow  Christians. 

Sec.  10.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  a  particular 
examination,  not  only  of  the  nature  and  tend- 
ency of  indulgences,  but  also  of  the  authority 
by  which  they  were  published.    The  discovery 

Sec.  9.  Whose  attention  did  TetzePs  conduct  at- 
tract ?    What  was  Luther's  employment  ? 

Sec.  10.  To  what  investigation  was  Luther  led,  by 
this  sale  of  indulgences  t      What  ma  V\*fe  ws&\A 
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Jfif  one  error  prompted  him  to  pursue  his  in- 
qiiirieab  and  conducted  him  to  the  detection  of 
.more..  These  errors,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion,  he  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1517, 
in  ninety-five  distinct  propositions,  published 
to  tire  world.  This  was  the  commencement  and 
foundation  of'  that  memorable  rupture  and  revo- 
lution in  the  Churchy  which  humbled  the  gran- 
deur of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  and  eclipsed  so  great 
a  part  of  their  glory. 

Xnther,  who  thus  arrayed  himself  against  the  Church  of 
Rotte,  and  who  was  destined  by  providence  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  great  work  of  reformation,  was  born  in  the  year 
1488,  at  Isleben,  a  town  belonging  to  the  county  of  Mans- 
field, in  Upper  Saxony.  His  father  was  employed  in  the 
mines  of  Mansfield,  which  were  at  that  time  quite  celebra- 
ted. Sometime  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  removed  in- 
to that  town,  became  a  proprietor  in  the  mines,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  honourable  character. 

The  early  indications  of  genius,  whid^his  son  betrayed, 
induced  the  father  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  So 
great  was  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  that  he  commen- 
ced master  of  arts,  in  the  University  of  Erfurth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  At  this  time,  he  designed  to  pursue  the  profes- 
sion of  law ;  but  a  providential  circumstance  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life. 

Walking  out  one  day  into  some  adjacent  fields  with  a 
companion,  the  latter  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  sud- 
denly expired.  Shocked  by  an  event  so  unexpected  and 
appalling,  he  formed  the  hasty  resolution  of  withdrawing 
from  the  world,  and  of  burying  himself  in  the  monastery 
at  Erfurth.  To  such  a  course,  his  father  was  strongly  op- 
posed. But  to  the  mind  of  the  son,  the  solemn  providence 
which  he  had  witnessed,  seemed  a  call  from  heaven  to  take 
upon  himself  the  monastic  vow.      Accordingly,  much  to 

When  did  he  publish  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?    What  was  this  the  commencement  of  ? 

Where  was-  Lather  born  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  u  said  of  hi* 
father  *  Where  was  Luther  educated  ?  What  circumstance  di- 
vertedhim  from  the  study  of  law  ?  Yfuet*  u\4\ou\X»st  utiofe*.  W^ 
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the  grief  of  a  fond  father,  he  entered  the  monaster^  in  At 
year  1505. 

A'  monastic  life,  however,  was  far  different  from  what 
young  Luther  had  anticipated.  He  became  gloomy  and 
dejected.  With  too  much  light  to  sit  down  in  content- 
ment* and  too  little  to  discern  the  rich  treasures  .ofjjie  gos- 
pel, or  to  apply  its  consolatory  promises  to  a  mind  convic- 
ted of  sin,  he  became  exceedingly  wretched  and  disquie- 
ted. In  this  state  of  disquietude,  he  remained  more  than 
a  year.  x 

During  the  second  year  of  his  monastic  life,  he  acciden- 
tally met  with  a  Latin  Bible.  To  the  study  of  this,  he  ap- 
plied himself.  Light  broke  in  upon  his  darkened,  bewil- 
dered mind,  and  3  divine  consolation  seemed  to  settle  .up- 
on his  heart.  From  this  time,  he  w^s  roused  from  his  le- 
thargy, and  with  incredible  ardour  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  of  the  works  of  the 
fathers. 

In  the  year  1507,  he  was  ordained  ;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  invited  to  a  professorship,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  where,  in  1512,  he  was  created  doctor. 
As  a  teacher  of  gplosophy,  and  as  a  preacher,  he  excelled. 
With  human  nature  he  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  was  able  to  touch  the  springs  of  human  action  in  a 
measure  as  he  pleased.  He  possessed  an  uncommon  ve- 
hemence of  temper,  which  sometimes  brought  him  into 
trouble,  and  a  fondness  for  jesting,  which  detracted  from 
his  dignity  and  influence.  Yet,  with  these*  infirmities,  he 
was  the  wonder  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  posses- 
sed a  zeal,  which,  though  free  from  enthusiasm,  scarcely 
ever  remitted  its  ardour  ;  and  an  intrepidity  which  never 
cowered,  even  in  view  of  the  greatest  dangers.  If  he  was 
ambitious,  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  world.  Through  his  life,  he  appears  to  have 
had  nothing  at  heart  so  much,  as  to  see  the  Church  purified 
from  error,  and  the  simple,  but  glorious  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, attain  to  their  just  influence,  over  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  mankind. 

"  Such,"  in  the  language  of  Milner,  "  was  the  illustrious 
Luther,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  Divine  Providence  to 

was  he  pleased  with  a  monastic  life  ?  To  what  was  his  conversion 
owing  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a  teacher  and  preaoher  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  temper  ?    What  of  his  wdour  ? 

20* 
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etiter  the  lists  alone,  and  without  otie  assured  ally!  against 
the  hosts  of  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter,  who  was 
then  domineering  over  the  Christian  world,  in  all  his  gran- 
dear  and  plenitude  of  power." 

See*  11.  The  propositions  of  Luther,  /ela- 
ting tfe  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were 
soon  spread  over  all  Genmany,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tetzel  became  alarmed,  and  not  long 
after  published  one  hundred  and  six  contra 
propositions ;  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute 
the  statements  of  Luther  ;  and  not  content 
with  doing  this,  by  virtue  of  his  inquisitorial 
power,  he  directed  the  Reformer's  composi- 
*  tions  to  be  publicly  burned. 

Sec.  12.  The  controversy  between  Luther 
and  Tetzel,  the  latter  being  aided  by  several 
others,  continued  for  some  timfi;  but  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  by  Leo^K.  with  much 
indifference.  At  length,  however,  perceiving 
the  divisions  it  was  causing,  he  summoned 
Luther  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome,  within 
60  days,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Luther, 
however,  aware  of  the  hazard  of  appearing  at 
Rome  unprotected,  appealed  to  Frederick,  the 
Wise,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  openly 
espoused  his  cause.  The  elector  readily  in- 
terposed, and,  at  length,  obtained  the  consent 
of,  the  Pontiff,  that  the  cause  of  Luther  should 
be  heard  at  Augsburg,  in  Germany,  before 

Cardinal  Cajetan. 

— -— ~—  ■ '  ■ 

/Sec.  11.  How  were  the  propositions  of  Luther  re- 
ceived abroad  ?    What  course  did  Tetzel  take  ? 

Sec.  12.  What  effect,  for  a  time,  had  this  controvert 
sy  upon  Leo  X.  ?    What  summons  did  he,  at  length, 
send  to  Luther?     To  vrtam  &<i  \*3&&t  v^oal? 
What  did  the  elector  do  1 
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Sec.  13.  In  Oct.  1518,  Luther,  haying  ob- 
tained a  safe  conduct  from  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian I.  appeared  before  Cajetan,  at  Augs- 
burg. Several  interviews  took  place  between 
the  parties,  in  all  of  which  the  haughty 
cardinal  endeavoured  by  frowns  and  menaces 
to  intimidate  the  reformer.  He  required  him 
in  the  language  of  authority,  and  as  the  only 
hope  of  escaping  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff,  to  renounce  his  errors,  and 
immediately  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  At  length,  finding  his  judge  inacces-  ". 
sible  to  reason  and  argument,  Luther  privately 
left  Augsburg,  and  returning  to  Wittemberg, 
appealed  from  the  pope,  to  a  general  council. 

A  more  improper  agent  could  not  have  been  chosen  to 
preside  in  this  affair,  than  Cajetan ;  for,  instead  of  being 
calculated  to  betl  tbe  breach,  he  was  an  interested  man,  a 
dominicah,  the?  avowed  friend  of  Tetzel,  and  the  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  Luther. 

At  three  ^several  times,  Luther  appeared  before  Cajetan, 
and  as  often  was  exhorted  to  recant ;  which  he  refusing  to 
do,  was  forbidden  to  come  any  more  into  the  presence  of  tbe 
cardinal, "unless  he  was  disposed  to  humble  himself  to  the 
dictates  of  "  holy  church." 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  reformer  was 
in  danger,  the  cardinal  having  received  commands  to  seize 
him.  Luther,  however,  still  waited  several  days,  during 
which  he  repeatedly  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  requesting  a  dis- 
mission, and  urging  the  propriety  of  his  being  beard  before 
a  tribunal,  better  qualified  to  decide. 

No  reply  being  made  to  his  communications,  and  tbe 
dangers  evidently  thickening  about  him,  he  resolved  upon 
flight.     A  friendly  senator  ordering  the  gates  to  be  private- 

Sec.  13.  What  was  the  result  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Luther  and  Cajetan  ?  To  whom  did  Luther 
appeal  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  fitness  of  Cajetan  for  such  a  business  ?    How 
did  the  cardinal  treat  Luther?,  Why  did  Lu\h«  ta«  fern  kxMp- 
harg?    Inwhztm&nner? 
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ly  opened  for  him,  he  mounted  a  horse  which  had  been 
procured  for  him,  and  left  the  city. 

Although  but  poorly  prepared  for  such  a  journey,  having 
neither  "  boots,  spurs,  nor  aword,"  he  pushed  forward  the  x 
whole  day,  with  great  rapidity.  At  night,  when  .be  dis- 
mounted! he  was  unable  to  stand,  and  fell  upon  the  straw 
in  the  stable.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
at  Adgsburg. 

Sec.  14.  The  Roman  pontiff  was  soon  sen- 
sible of  his  imprudence,  in  entrusting  a  man  of 
the  fiery  temper  of  Cajetan,  with  so  delicate  a 
commission,  and  now  endeavoured  to  remedy 
his  error,  by  employing  Charles  M iltitz,.  a 
Saxon  knight,  a  man  of  more  candor  and  im- 
partiality, to  converse  with  Luther,  and,  if 
possible,  to  induce  him  to  submission  and 
obedience. 

Miltitz  was  a  person  distinguished  for  his  prudence,  pen- 
etration, and  dexterity.  In  every  respect,  he  appeared  well 
qualified  for  the  execution  of  such  a  niceaiyi  critical  com- 
mission. Leo  X.  sent  him,  therefore,  into  Saxony,  to  see 
the  reformer.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  influence  which 
Frederick,  the  elector,  might  exercise  in  the*  affair,  Leo 
directed  Miltitz  first  to  see  the  Elector,  and  by  way  of  pro- 
pitiating his  favour,  he  sent  him  the  golden  consecrated 
rose,  which  the  pontiffs  used  to  bestow  on  princes,  as  an 
uncommon  mark  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Frederick, 
however,  received  the  boon  with  great  indifference,  and 
still  maintained  his  strong  attachment  to  the  reformer. 

Sec.  15.  The  conference  between  Miltitz 
and  Luther  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner, 
as  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  an  accommodation. 
But  not  exactly  harmonizing  as  to  the  manner 
1  in  which  the  controversy  should  be  settled,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 

Sec.  14.  How  did  Leo  attempt  to  remedy  his  error, 
in  appointing  Cajetan  to  treat  with  Luther  ?  ' 

Who  was  Miltitz  ?     V*  hat  were  his  qualifications  for  his  business  ? 
Wh&t  did  Leo  do  to  gain  the  €*TWX  <rf  Yiftfan&V.    Hqw  was  this 
present  received? 
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to  a  German  diet,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
Liither  should  write  a  conciliatory  and  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  pope. 

The  views  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of  reformation  were, 
doubtless,  at  this  time,  partial  fend  circumscribed.  He  had 
as  yet  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Had  the  pope  been  a  "man  of  real  prudence— had 
he  enjoined  silence  on  the  adversaries  of  Luther,  as  the  re- 
former requested — had  he  corrected  that  gross  abuse  of 
Church  authority,  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  Luther  might 
have  been  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  as  a  duti- 
ful son,  and  the  reformation  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud. 
The  letter  which  Luther  wrote  to  the  pope,  says  a  catho- 
lic writer,  "  was  rather  civil  than  humble"  for  it  gave  not 
up  one  iota  of  the  grand  point  for  which  he  was  called  in 
question. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  respecting  Tetzel,  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  fell  a  victim  to  disap- 
pointment aod  despair,  ending  his  days  as  a  Tool. 

Sec.  16.  The  prospect  of  a  reconciliation, 
so  flattering  at  this  time  to  the  Romish  party, 
was  soon  overcast,  by  a  famous  controversy, 
which  was  carried  on  at  Leipzic,  in  the  year 
1519.  The  champion  of  the  papal  cause,  in 
this  dispute,  was  a  doctor  named  Eckius,  who 
challenged  Carrolstadt,  the  colleague  and  ad- 
herent of  Luther  to  try  his  strength  with  him, 
in  a  contest  on  the  points  in  question.  * 

Eckius,  had  himself  formerly  been  the  friend  of  Lu- 
ther ;  but  a  thirst  for  fame,  and  a  prospect  of  worldly  ad- 
vantage, had  seduced  him  from  the  cause  of  truth.     Rely- 

Sec  15.  How  were  the  conferences  between  Lu- 
ther and  Miltitz  conducted  ?    How  did  they  result  ? 

What  were  Luther's  views,  on  the  subject  of  a  reformation? 
What  is  said  of  the  submissive  letter  which  Luther  wrote  to  the 
pope  ?    What  was  the  end  of  Tetzel  ? 

Sec.  16.  By  what  means  was  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
conciliation overcast  1  -Who  was  the  papal  champion  ? 
Whom  did  he  challenge  to  dispute  with  him  ?  WTv* 
was  Carolsiadt  ? 
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ing  on  the  force  of  bis  genius,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  his  theological  skill.  Accordingly,  a  challenge 
was  presented  'to  Cardlstaclt,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  arch* 
deacon  of  Wittemberg,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
open  defenders  of  Luther. 

This  challenge  was  readily  accepted.  The  assembly 
convened  to  hear  these  champions,  was  exceedingly  no* 
merou8  and  splendid.  For  six  days,  the  contest  was  car-  • 
ried  on,  with  much  ability  on  both  sides ;  but  the  superior 
eloquence  and  acumen  of  Eckius,  seem  to  have  afforded 
a  temporary  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

Sec.  17.  The  success  of  Eckius,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, emboldened  him,  next,  to  tender  a 
challenge  to  Luther  himself.  The  reformer 
was  not  backward  in  accepting  it.  In  this 
second  theological  contest,  which  was  con- 
tinued ten  days,  with  uncommon  ardour,  Ecki- 
us  appeared  to  much  less  advantage  ;  and 
though  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  yet 
it  was  apparent  that  the  antagonist  of  Luther 
retired  from  the  field,  shorn  of  that  glory,  of 
which  he  boasted  in  the  contest  with  Carolstad. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy,  at  this  time,  were 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  and  indulgences;  the  nature 
of  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  particularly 
the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  So 
forcibly  was  Eckius  impressed  with  the  reasoning  of  Lu- 
ther, and  especially  with  the  neat  and  well  digested  order 
in  which  his  materials  were  arranged,  that  he  was  compell- 
ed to  acknowledge,  before  a  splendid  audience,  the  quali- 
fications and  attainments  of  his  opponent. 

Sec*  18.  The  controversy  at  Leipsic  was 
the  means  of  bringing  forward  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  in 

Who  was  Eckius  ?    Why  did  he  present  this  challenge  ?     What 
was  the  result  of  the  dispute  ? 

/fee.  17.  VVhat  did  Eckius  next  do  ?  How  did  he 
appear  in  controversy  with  Luther  ? 

Sec.  18.  What  distinguished  man  was  present  at 
this  dispute  1    WhateTOCtVv^d\V\x^u\«Kv\ 
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the  person  of  Philip  Melancthon,  at  this  time 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Wit-" 
temberg.  This  great  man  was  present  at  the 
public  dispute,  between  Eckius  and  Luther; 
and  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have  become  set- 
tled as  to  the  justness  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  have  enlisted  himself, 
as  the  powerful  coadjutor  of  the  Saxon  re- 
former. * 

Melancthon  was,  at  this  time,  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age ;  yet,  even  at  this  early  period,  his  talents  and  attainments 
appear  to  have  commanded  universal  respect.  His  reputa- 
tion for  piety  was  also  great  Hence,  he  was  eminently 
prepared  to  embrace  with  cordiality,  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  This  he  did  with  the  most  pious  sinceri- 
ty, and  proved  himself  to  be  among  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  the  work  of  reform.  In  his  character,  he  was 
widely  different  from  Luther.  He  possessed  not  his  intre- 
pidity and  decision ;  yet,  rn  the  day  of  real  danger,  he  was 
not  destitute  of -courage,  resolution,  and  fortitude.  As  an 
assistant  to  Luther,  he  was  of  great  service ;  but  his  char- 
acter was  doubtless  more  suited  to  the  peaceable  state  of 
the  Church,  than  to  days  of  difficulty  and  turbulence. 

Sec.  19.  About  this  time,  (A.  D.  1519,)  the 
Reformation  received  still  further  support,  in 
a  good  work  which  was  begun  by  Zuinglius,  a 
canon  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland ;  who  boldly- 
resisted  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  that  coun- 
try, in  a  way  similar  to  what  Luther  had  done 
in  Germany  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  noble  superstructure  of  gospel  liberty, 
which  afterwards  adorned  the  cantons  of  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

Zuinglius  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  tfncom- 

How  old  was  Melancthon  ?    What  is  said  of  his  talents  ?    In 
what  respects  did  he  differ  from  Luther  ? 

Sec.  19.  What  further  support  did  the  cause  of  the 
reformation  receive,  in  1519? 
Who  was  Zuinglius,  and  for  what  dittiaguutatA?    ^\ifrai&&>cfe 
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mon  sagacity,  accompanied  with  the  most  heroic  intrepidi- 
ty and  resolution.  Prom  his  early  years,  he  had  been 
shocked  at  several  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  «ven  before  the  name  of  Luther 
was  known  in  Switzerland,  had  called  in  question  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  In  the  year  1519,  it  appears  this 
great  man  took  an  open  and  resolute  stand  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences ;  and  this  was  the  first  remarkable  event 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  among  the  Hel- 
vetic cantons.  His  noble  efforts  were  seconded  byOeome 
other  learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  who  became  his 
colleagues  and  the  companions  of  his  labours ;  and  who, 
jointfy  with  him,  succeeded  so  far  in  removing  the  creduli- 
ty of  a  deluded  people,  that  the  pope's  supremacy  was  re- 
"  jected  in  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

Sec.  20.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Eckius,  men- 
tioned in  Sec.  18,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  uniting  with  Cajetan,  and  some 
others,  Leo  X.  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue 
his  bulls  (15th  June,  1520,)  against  Luther; 
in  which  his  heresies  were  pointedly  condemn- 
ed, his  writings  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and ,  he, 
on  pain  of  final  excommunication,  summoned 
to  retract  his  errors,  and  within  sixty  days,  to 
cast  himself  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the 
Roman  court. 

Sec.  21.  On  receiving  this  rash  sentence, 
Luther  was  at  no  loss  what  to  do.  The  die 
was  cast;  and  reconciliation  was  hopeless. 
He  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  withdraw  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  purpose,  on  the  10th  of  Decern-, 
ber,  1520,  having  directed  a  pile>of  wood  to 

take  an  open  stand  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  ?    To  what  did 
his  efforts,  and  those  of  others,  lead  ? 

Sec.  20.  What  did  Eckius  do  on  his  defeat,  in  his 
dispute  with  Luther  ?    What  bull  did  Leo  issue  ? 

Sec.  21.  What  steps  did  Luther  take,  on  receiving 
this  rash  sentence  J 
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be  erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  he  laid  the  bull  of  excommunication 
on  the  pile 9  and  placing  fire  beneath  it9  reduced  * 
the  whole  to  ashes. 

By  this,  he  declared  to  the  world,  in  a  manner  the  most 
emphatic,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  he  could  no  longer  respect  his  government,  and 
would  no  longer  submit  to  his  authority.  ' 

This  decided  step,  as  was  anticipated,  awakened  the 
whole  wrath  of  the  exasperated  pontiff.  In  less  than  a 
month,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  sounded  forth 
from  the  Vatican ;  but  the  day  of  terror  and  trembling  was 
past.  Luther,  before  this,  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  he  heard,  therefore,  the  distant  thunder 
without  dismay. 

Sec.  22.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  dying 
in  1519,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  the 
celebrated  Charles  V.  On  his  accession,  Leo 
reminded  him  of  his  obligation  to  support  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  proceed  with  the  great- 
est rigour  against  Luther. 

Sec.  23.  The  situation  of  Charles,  at  this 
time,  was,  in  several  respects,  perplexing.  He 
wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  but  at  the  same  time  was  under  great 
obligations  to  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  patron 
of  Luther,  by  whose  influence  he  had  attained 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  He, 
therefore,    seems  to  have  adopted  a  middle 

What  was  the  language  of  these  independent  measures  ?    How 
did  the  pope  retort  ? 

Sec.  22.  When  did  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  Of  what  did  Deo 
remind  Charles  ? 

Sec.  23.  What  course  did  Charles  adopt  ?  Why  a 
middle  course  ?    To  what  did  he  eonseul  \    NM\y&x&& 
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course.  To  please  the  pope,  he  consented  to 
the  burning  of  Luther's  writings  ;  to  quiet  the 
elector,  he  refused  to  inflict  any  punishment 
"  upon  the  reformer ;  but  agreed  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  reserved  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  general  diet,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  and  before 
which  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear. 

This  diet  was  the  general  assembly  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  was  composed  of  all  its  princes,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  besides  numerous  abbots.  It  took  cognizance  of 
all  momentous  concerns,  as  well  those  of  an  ecclesiastical, 
as  those  of  a  secular  nature. 

The  friends  of  Luther,  upon  his  receiving  the  summons 
of  the  emperor,  were  greatly  concerned  for  his  personal 
safety.  Through  the  influence  of  his  good  friend,  Frede- 
rick, he  received  a  safe  conduct,  signed  by  the  emperor,  te 
Worms,  and  again  in  return  to  Wittemberg.  His  friends, 
notwithstanding  this,  were  filled  with  melancholy  forebo- 
dings ;  but  the  mind  of  the  Reformer,  trusting^  as  he  did, 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause — in  the  protection  of  God, 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  nor  intimidated.  With  his  charac- 
teristic intrepidity,  he  said,  that  "  if  he  met  as  many  devils 
at  Worms,  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses,  he  would 
not  be  deterred." 

On  the  16th  of  April,  he  entered  Worms.     When  his  ar- 
rival was  announced,  a  great  multitude  flocked  about  his 
carriage,  on  descending  from  which,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
,  '  God  will  be  on  my  side.'1 

The  reception  which  Luther  met  with  at  Worms,  from 
the  people,  must  have  imparted  the  highest  pleasure.  Im- 
mense crowds  daily  flocked  to  see  him ;  and  his  apartments 
were  constantly  filled  with  visitors  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
short,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  and  re- 
spected as  one  who  was  born  to  enlighten  the  understand- 

he  refuse  ?    What  measures  did  he  take  to  bring  Lu- 
ther before  a  diet  ?     In  what  year  ? 

What  is  a  diet  ?    Of  what  did  it  take  cognizance  ?     On  what  ac- 
count, were  the  friends  of  Luther  concerned  ?    From  whom  did  hi 
receive  assurances  of  protection  ?    What  took  place  on  Luther's  tr- 
rival  at  Worms  .'    How  was  Luther  received  by  the  people  ? 
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ings  of  mankind;  and  direct  their  sentiments.  Lusher 
lodged  near  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  was  conducted  to  the  Diet,  by  the  marshals  f of  the 
empife. 

Sec.  24.  On  his  appearance  before  the  Diet* 
Luther  was  permitted    to  plead  his    cause; 
which  he   did   with  singular  ability.      In  a 
speech  of  two  hours,  first  in  German  and  then 
in  Latin,  he  boldly  vindicated  the   opinions 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  the  course  he  had 
pursued.     Incredible  pains  were  taken,  both 
in^public  and  private,  by  princes,  electors,  and  .  . 
deputies,  of  various  orders,  to  shake  the  res<#  .:. 
lution  of  this  hero  of  the  reformation.   ,^ft?JI 
length,'  finding  the  reformer  incorrigible,  and  j' 
aiming  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Leo^  Charles 
ordered  Luther  to  depart  from  Worms,*  soon 
after  which  the  Diet  proceeded  to  declare  him 
an  excommunicated  heretic,  and  forbade  all 
persons  to  receive,  maintain,  or  protect  him* 

Sec.  25.  Luther  was  now  in  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  a  bloody  edict  was .  meditating  against 
him.  His  friend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  fore* 
seeing  this,  took  measures  to  conceal  him, 
for  ten  months,  in  the  castle  of  Wartberg, 
commissioning  some  persons,  whom  he  could 
trust,  to  seize  the  reformer,  on  his  return  to 
Wittcmberg,  and  to  convey  him  to  the  above 
castle,  as  a  place  of  safety. 

Sec.  24.  Before  the  diet,  how  did  Luther  acquit  him- 
self ?  What  efforts  were  made  to  subdue  him  ?  With 
what  effect  ?  What  was  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  by  the  diet  ? 

Sec.  25.  Luther  being  now  in  danger,  by  what 
means  was  he  preserved  ? 
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Lather  was  made  acquainted  with  the  plan ;  but  he  did 
not  relish  it.    The  intrepid  reformer  would  rather  have  con- 
fronted his  enemies,  trusting  in  God  for  deliverance ;  hot 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend  and  patron,  and  (taa/ ■ 
probably  escaped  an  end,  as  tragical  as  was  that  of  XobttV 
Hess  and  Jeroihe  of  Prague. 

The  plan  was  well  contrived,  and  well  executed.  Three 
or  four  horsemen,  disguised  in  masks,  contrived  to  conceal 
themselves  in  a  forest  near  Eisenach,  from  which  rushing 
forth,  as  Luther  passed  by,  they  seized  hfyn,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  castle,  apparently  as  a  prisoner/  4i 

Sec.  26.  During  his  concealment  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  Luther  was  far  from  being 
.  idle.    sHere  he  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  German,  which,  with  oth- 
$  *'  fiK  works,  composed  at  this  time,  were  after- 
-  *  *rards  of  great  use,  in  forwarding  the  work  of 
reformation. 

f  The  sudden  disappearance  qf  Luther,  awakened  the 
v  deepest  anxiety .  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends.  Various  re- 
ports were  circulated  concering  him,  and  many  knew  not 
what  to  believe.  By  eome,  strong  suspicions  were  indulged « 
that  he  had  come  to  a  violent  end,  by  the  hands  of  the  papal 
advocates.  \" 

The  situation  of  the  reformer,  was  made  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Yet  it  required  no  little!" 
patience  to  submit  to  such  a  confinement.  He  ardent)  jr^ 
desired  to  be  abroad,  and  forwarding  that  nbble  work, 
which  he  had  espoused,  with  all  his  heart,  It  was.  howev- 
i  er,  not  in  him  to  be  idle.  He  laboured  diligently,  and  With- 
in the  walls  of  the  castle,  prepared  materials  for  several 
works,  which  greatly  aided  the  cause,  after  his  liberation.  * 

Sec.  27.  While  Luther  was  thus  concealed, 

his   friend  Carolstadt   took   the  lead  ;    but 

■  — . 

How  did  Luther  like  the  plan  ?    How  was  the  plan  executed  ? 

Sec.  26.  How  was  Luther  employed,  in  the  castle 
ofWartberg? 

How  were  the  friends  of  Luther  affected  by  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance ?  What  were  their  suspicions  ?  How  was  Luther  treated, 
during  his  confinement  ? 

Sec.  27.  Who  now  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation  ? 


• 
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through  a  misguided  zeal,  he  rather  injured, 
than  benefited  the  cause.  By  throwing  down 
and  breaking  the  images  of  the  saints,  which 
were  placed  in  the, Churches,  he  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Luther 
receiving  information  of  the  commotions,  oc- 
casioned by  conduct  so  inconsiderate,  left  his 
retreat,  without  the  consent,  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  and  again  made  his 
appearance  at  Wittemberg. 

Sec.  28.  By  his  prudent  counsels,  added  to 
the  influence  of  his  example,  order  and,  tran- 
quillity were  again  restored.  Luther  again 
heartily  entered  into  the  work  of  reformation. 
Besides  preaching,  he  now  published  his  New 
Testament,  which  circulating  rapidly  through- 
out Germany,  signally  contributed  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  erroneous  principles  and  su- 
perstitious practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  German,  was 
not  long  after  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  the 
same  language.  This,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  must  produce 
important  results.  Immense  numbers,  who  had  groped  in 
darkness,  now  read,  in  their  own  language,  the  precious 
word  of  God.  The  happy  effect  of  thus  diffusing  the  scrip- 
tures, was  seen,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  many  of  the 
clergy  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  important  duties 
of  their  sacred  office.  They  ventured  forth  from  their  con- 
vents,  and  became  the  advocates  and  asserters  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity. 

How  did  he  manage  ?  Why  did  Luther  leave  his 
place  of  concealment  ? 

Sec.  28.  What  happy  consequences  resulted  from 
Luther's  reappearance  1  The  publication  of  what 
work  greatly  contributed  to  the  Reformation  ? 

What  other  publication  soon  followed  ?    What  was  the  effect  ? 

21* 
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Sec.  29.  Leo  X.  died  in  the  year  1521,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.  a  man  of  .far 
greater  sobriety  and  purity  of  manners,  than 
Had  for  a  long  time  occupied  the  papal  chair. 
He  was  nevertheless  greatly  opposed  to  the 
Reformation,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Diet,  to  be  held  the  same  year  at  Nurem- 
'  berg,  to  demand  the  speedy  execution  of  the 
sentence,  which  had  been  pronottoced  against 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  Adrian  against  Luther, 
he  was  a  man  of  some  candour.  He  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Church  laboured  under  the  most  fatal  dis- 
orders, and  declared  his  willingness  to  apply  the  remedies 
which  should  be  judged  best  adapted  to  heal  them. 

Sec.  30.  Adrian  lived  only  to  the  following  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VII.  a  man  of 
reserved  character,  and  prone  to  artifice.  On 
his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  he  recalled 
the  messenger  sent  by  Adrian  to  Nuremberg, 
and  despatched,  in  his  room,  the  Cardinal 
Campegio,  with  strict  orders  to  insist  on  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  Luther.  The ; 
Diet  were,  however,  too  deeply  sensible  of  the 
existing  disorders  and  corruptions  in  the 
Church,  to  proceed  with  violence  against  the 

Sec.  29.  When  did  Leo  die  ?  By  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ?  What  was  Adrian's  character  ?  What 
were  his  sentiments,  in  respect  to  the  Reformation  ? 
What  measures  did  he  adopt,  to  have  the  sentence 
against  Luther  carried  into  effect  ? 

What  confessions  did  Adrian  make,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?     What  did  he  profess  himself  willing  to  do  ? 

Sec.  30.  How  long  did  Adrian  live  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  ?  What  was  Clement's  character  ? 
What  measures  did  he  take  against  Luther  ?  Why 
did  not  the  diet  comply  with  his  wishes  ? 
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reformer.  They  deemed  it  expedient  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  refer 
the  whole  subject  to  a  general  council.    .9 

The  transactions  of  the  diet  at  Nuiemburg  were,  upon 
the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Reformation ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  produced  no  little  discontent  at  Rome.  The  German 
princes  saw  too  plainly  in  what  estimation  Luther  was  held, 
and  with  what  propioty  he  had  raised  his  voice  against  th* 
court  of  Rome,  to  admit  of  any  measures  of  severity  against 
him.  On  theWcontrary,  they  frankly  avowed  their  sense  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  Church,  and  advised  the  pope  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies. 

Sec.  31.  About  this  time  the  reformed  reli- 
gion was  received  in  Sweden— in  Denmark— 
in  Hungary — in  Prussia — and  to  some  extent 
even  in  France. 

The  person  who  took  the  lead  in  propagating  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  reformers  in  Sweden,  was  Olaus  Petri,  assisted 
by  his  brother,  and  missionaries  from  Germany,  who  brought 
with  them  not  only  the  faith  of  Luther,  but  also  his  Bible, 
which  became  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. Gustavus  Vasa,  at  this  time  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  powerfully  seconded  these  efforts,  by  causing  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  and  extensively  circulated.  In  a 
short  period,  the  papal  empire  in  Sweden  was  overturned, 
and  the  reformed  religion  was  publicly,  and,  by  authority, 
adopted. 

In  the  work  of  reformation  in  Denmark,  the  great  cham- 
pion was  Martin  Rernard,  a  disciple  of  Carolstadt.  He  was 
invited  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  Christiern  II.  to  preach 
the  reformed  religion  within  his  dominions.  A  more  wick- 
ed and  cruel  monarch  scarcely  ever  swayed  the  sceptre. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  from  principle  tb*t  he  wished  the  re- 
formed religion  to  be  introduced  into  his  kingdom ;  but 
from  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  papal  dominion,  that  he  might 

What  v&s  the  result  of  the  transactions  of  the  diet,  at  Nuremberg  f 
What  opinion  did  they  express  ? 

Sec.  31.  What  countries,  about  this  time,  adopted 
the  Reformed  religion  ? 

Who  took  the  lead  in  propagating  the  principles  of  the  Reformers 
in  Sweden  ?  By  whom  was  he  assisted  ?  Who  seconded  his  efforts '. 
Who  took  the  lead  in  Denmark  ?.    By  whom  was  he  invited  into 
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anlQect  the  bishops  to  his  power.  God,  however,  employed 
him  as  in  instrument  tcPaccomplish  good.  The  work  be- 
gun in  his  reign,  was  completely  effected  under  that  of  liis 
soceeAer 
Brine  year  1523,  the  news  of  the  glorious  reformation 
I  had  leached  Hungary.  Several  young  students  resorted 
to -Wittemberg,  and  having  received  instructions  from  the 
voice  and  pen  of  Luther,  returned  to  their  country,  and 

*  efrcirr  erected  the  standard  of  Christian  liberty. 

The  reformation  was  extended  into  Prusikt  in  the  year 
.    s1523,  at  which  time,  Luther  sent  John  Brftnan,  a  Fran- 
»    eiscan  doctor  of  divinity,  into  that  countryl^nihe  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  followed  by  several  other  divines,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  kingdom  of  Satan  rapidly  declin- 
t'  ed,  and  tht  cause  of  true  religion  was  greatly  strengthened. 
—       From  Germany %  also,  the  reformation  extended  into 
w  France.    .As  early  as  1523,  there  was  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons in  this  latter  country,  who  with  Margaret,  queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  at  their  head,  were  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  reformeckreligion,  and  erected  several 
churches,  for  a  purer  worajbifV    The  Frenofc  had  a  transla- 
tion of^  the  Bible,  Which*  bad  been  made  by  Guiado  des 
Moulins,  as  early  as  1224.    This  was  corrected  and  print- 
ed in  1487,  and  the  study  of  it  now  began  to  prevail    The 
work  of  reformation,  however,  was  slow,  in  consequence  of 
the  illiberality  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  reigning  mon-  • 
arch,  Francis  f . 

Sec.  32.  Unfortunately,  while  the  f)ripciples 
of  the  Reformation  were  thus  spreadirMabroad, 
and  several  nations  were  opening  their  eyes  to 
the  light,  an  unhappy  dispute  arose  between 
Luther,  Carolstadt,  and  Zuinglius,  in  relation 
to  the  sacramenL«which  terminated,  at  length, 
in  t,  fatal  divisidh  between  those,  who  had  em. 

Denmark  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  king  ?  Why  did  he 
wish  a  reformation  ?  When  did  the  news  of  the  Reformation  reach 
Hungary  ?  By  whom  was  it  carried  thither?  JVhen  did  it  reach 
Prussia  ?    By  what  means  ?    How  early  were  any  favourably  iri- 

*  clined  to  the  Reformation  in  France  ?  What  distinguished  person 
promoted  that  cause?  What  contributed  to* forward  the  work 
there? 

Sec.  33.  Between  whom  did  an  unhappy  dispute 
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barked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion 
and  liberty.  M 

.  Luther  rejected  the  popish  doctrine  of  IroffsnbsttjnjAtion, 
bat  adopted  the  no  less  unscriptural  doctrine  of  consubsUn- 
tiation ;  i.  e.  that  along  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  par- 
takers received  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  On  the 
the  other  hand,  Zuinglius  and  Carolstadt,  with  the  chureh- 
es  of  Switzerland ',  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  elements 
in  the  sacrament  are  only  symbolical  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.         ft 

In  this  controversy,  which  was  prolonged  for  several 
years,  Luther  appears  to  have  manifested  a  most  censura- 
ble obstinacy ;  which  led  to  a  complete  and  permanent 
separation,  notonly  of  these  refouners,  but  of  their  churches.  * 
The  Lutherans  to  this  day,  hold  the  opinions  of  Luther ;  * 
while  the  disciples  of  Zuinglius,  who  afterwards  assumed 
the  title  of  Reformed,  held  to  his  opinion  till  his  death ; 
when  they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  Calvin,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  page. 

Sec.  33.  The  state  of  *  Germany ,  about  this 
time,  1524  and  1525,  was  exceedingly  alarm- 
ing. The  several  kingdoms  and  states  were  at. 
variance,  respecting  the  grand  tenets  of  the 
whole  papal  system,  and  intestine  division  ex- 
isted, even  among  the  reformers.  But  the 
circumstance  which  threatened  the  greatest 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which  involved  all  Germany,  in  commotion, 
was  a  civil  war,  usually  called  the  war  of  the 
peasants.    The  persons  concerned  in  this  war, 

arise,  about  this  time  ?    What  was  tfle  subject  of  con- 
troversy ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

What  were  Luther's  opinions  about  /ransubstanttation  ?  What 
did  he  adopt,  in  place  of  this  ?  «  What  do  you  understand  by  eon- 
substantiation  ?  What  opinions  did  Zuinglius  and  Carolstadt 
adopt  ?  How  did  Luther  act  in  this  dispute  ?  To  what  did  his  ob- 
stinacy lead  ?  What  title  did  the  followers  of  Zuinglius  assume  ? 
At  his  death,  what  did  they  adopt  ?  -•* 

Sec.  33.  What  was  the  state  of  Germany  about 
1524  and  1525?  On  what  account?  What  occa- 
sioned the  most  disturbance  1    WYvo  vrae  Vhfc  V^- 
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weiN^bttUed  attabaptiUsi  from  their 're-bap* 
tiziM  such  as  had  already  been  baptized,  cOii^ 
sistea  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  who  de- 
manded a  release  from  the  oppression  of  their 
superiors,  and  from  all  religious  domination. 
^  Tjjhey  were  headed. by  a  fanatic  by  the  name' 
*  *  *B?  Munzer,  who  decried  Lutner  as  t  reformer* 
m>      and  pretended  that  he  was  destined  by  Provi- 

•  dence  to  correct  existing  abuseg^md  to  give 
to  the  people  the  true  liberty  of  the  gosfieL 

#  This  war  cost  Germany  the  lives  of  5P,000 
n    men,  beside^  seriously  injuring  the  cause  of  the 

■  reformation's  its  enemies  pretended  that  the 
war  grew  out  of  the  too  liberal  principles  of  the 
reformer*,  relative  to  Christian  liberty. 

The  numbers  engaged  ipjthis  war,  were  almost  beyond 
belief;  "and  the  excesses  of  which  they  wwe  guilty,  nearly 
incredible.  Under  their  fanatic  leader,  Munzer,  aided  by 
Stork,  Stunner,  and  Cellary,  equally  fanatic  with  himself, 
'  they  waged,  war  against  all  law  and  all  order.  They  not 
•  only  declared  all  men  to  be  equal ;  but  pretended  to  believe 
that  all  things  should  be  held  in  common.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  they  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  -sword, 
and  daily  exhibited  the  most  horrid  spectacle*  qX^unrelenW 
ing  barbarity.  ^    *: 

In  opposition  to  such  a  spirit  of  discord^  frrttysr;bioldfy 
enlisted  himself. '  He  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  prineipfes,  " 
which  led  to  such  excesses ;  and  finally  denied  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  refoutyers  in  thp  least  tended  to  such  results. 

Justly  alarmed  j|  a  state  of  things  so  wild,  and  tending 
so  powerfully  to  uRv&rsal  anarchy,  the  princes  of  tbe<  Ger- 
man states  united  their  forces  for  the  suppression  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  insurant?.      After  a  dreadful  carnage  had 

• 

■ ■       '  ■ ■  ■  II  III!  ■  |      ■  ■■■» 

sants  ?    By  whoip  were  ihey   ied  <  *  lo  what  did  he 
pretend  ?    How  many  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this 
'%  war?    What  effect  had  it  upon  the  Reformation  ?  .,       * 

What  is  said  of  the  number  engaged  in  this  war  ?  .  What  of-their 
excesses  ?  Who  were  their  leaders  ?  What  were  their  sentiments  ? 
What  their  conduct?     How  did  Lather  regard  these  fanatics? 
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been  carried  on  for  some  time  by  this  lawless^ultiftrae,  * 
they  were  brought  to  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  they  were 
signally  defeated.      Munzer  was  taken  and  put  to  math, 
and  the  remnant  dispersed 

Sec.  34.  During  these  commotions  in  Germa- 
ny, (A.D.  1525)  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Luther,  deceased ;  and  was  sue*  ' 
ceeded  in  his  dominion  by  his  brother  John* 
who  now  took  a  more  decided  stand  in  favour 
of  the  Reformation,  than  ever  Frederick  had 
done.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  that  form  of  Church  government, 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Germany. 

The  conduct  of  Frederick  was  always  that  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  prince.  He  uniformly  favoured  Luther  and  his 
cause,  though  he  carefully  avoided  breaking  wholly  with 
Rome.  John,  on  the  contrary,  on  his  accession,  proceed- 
ed on  much  stronger  principles.  He  openly  espoused  the 
cause,  not  only  by  receiving  the  abettors  of  it  under  his 
protection ;  but,  also,  by  taking  upon  himself  to  regulate  all 
ecclesiastical  matters,  in  his  own  department  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  employed  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  draw  op  a  code 
of  ecclesiastical  laws,  for  the  establishment  of  .the  Saxon 
church.  He  removed  from  office  all  those  of  the  clergy  who, 
either  by  immorality,  or  want  of  talent,  had  been  a  burden 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  holy  function,  and  in  their  stead  pla- 
ced men  of  an  opposite  character.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  followed  the  example  of  John ;  and  thus  the 
Lutheran  Church  first  obtained  a  complete  establishment 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Germin  empire,  and  the 
authority  of  Rome  was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

What  measures  did  the  German  princes  adopt  ?    What  was  the  re- 
sult ? 

Sec, 34.  During  these  troubles,  what  friend  of  the 
Reformation  died  ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 
What  part  did  John  act,  in  relation  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ? 

In  what  respects  did  Frederick  and  John  differ  ?  What  measures 
Hid  the  latter  adopt  to  establish  the  Lutheran  Church? 
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*  Tfoc."  Hi.  While  th6  elector  of  Saxony,  aitf 
othw  enlightened  princes  of  Germany,  were 
thus  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Reformation  * 
broader  awd  deeper,  Charles  V.  issued  his  let- 
jconvening  a  diet,  to  be  held  at  Augsburg, ' 
1525 ;  *but  unforeseen  circumstances  occur* 
s ;,  it  did  not  meet  till  the  follofring»yeac, 
__  then  at  Spires.  j^.  % 

^iSec.  36.  Previously  to- the  meeting  of  the 
diet,  thtf  fears  of  the  reformers  were  greatly 
excited,  as  the  letters  of  the  emperor  appeared 
to  breathe  nothing  but  the  execution  of  tike 
edict  of  th^j^iet  of  Worms,  and  the  deatrue* 
tion  of  die  Etitherans. 

,  Sec.  37.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  how- 
ever, at  which  Ferdinand,  the  brother,  of  f 
Charles,  presided,  the  former  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  recommend  moderation  and  harmony  to 
the  contending  parties,  as  the  Turks  were  now 
threatening  to  invade  the  empire ;  and  even 
France  and  England  and  the  pope  were  in 
treaty  against  the  emperor.  Thus  kindly,  did 
divine  Providence  interpose  for  the  ftrfbrmers ; 
and  the  diet,  at  length,  broke  up,  with  this 
unanimous  resolution,  "  That  every  state 
should  be  left  to  adopt  those  measures,  in  re- 
spect to  religkm,  which  it  judged  best,  till  a 
general  council  could  be  convened,  to  decide 
on  the  subjects  in  dispute." 

Sec.  35.  When  did  the  diet  of  Spires  assemble  f 
By  whom  was  it  convened  ?  .% 

Sec.  36.  On  what  account  were  .the  fears  of  the 
reformers  excited  ? 

Sec.  37.  Who  presided  at  this  diet  ?  What  did 
Ferdinand  recommend  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the 
decision  of  the  diet  ? 
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Nothing  could  be  more  humiliating  to  the  Ctareh  ^ 
Rome,  or  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Rtvormation, 
than  this  determination  of  the  diet.  It  encouraged  vast 
numbers  to  think  and  act  with  greater  freedom  than  ever, 
and  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke,  which. they  had  borne  so 
long.  It  afforded  a  noble  opportunity  to  the  Reformers, 
which  they  improved  with  singular  industry,  to  propagate 
their  opinions,  and  digest  their  plans. 

Sec.  38.  This  prospect,  so  bright  for  the 
reformers,  djd  not,  however,  last  long.  Charles 
and  the  pope,  who  had  for  st>me  time  been  at ' 
variance,  again  became  friends.  This  recon- 
ciliation was  followed  by  a  second  diet,  held  at 
Spires,  in  1529,  at  which,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  the  decree  of  the  former 
diet,  so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  reform- 
ers, was  repealed,  and  every  departure  from 
the  Catholic  faith  and  discipline  was  forbidden, 
till  a  general  council  should  be  assembled. 

Sec.  39.  This  decision,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  ill  received  by  the  reformers, 
who  saw  in  it  a  design,  if  not  to  crush  the  in- 
fant Churches,  to  prevent  their  growth.  Con- 
sidering it  as  a  violation  of  their  sacred  rights, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  dukes 
of  Lunenburg,  with  several  otherprinces,  en- 
tered their  solemn  protest  to  it.     From  the  cir- 

How  did  this  decision  affect  the  friends  of  .the  Reformation? 
flow,  their  enemies  ? 

Sec,  38.  What  circumstance  soon,  however,  darken- 
ed the  prospects  of  the  Reformers  ?  What  followed 
the  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  the  pope? 
What  decision  did  this  diet  adopt  ? 

Sec,  39.  How  was  this  decision  received  by  the 
Reformers  ?  What  did  several  of  the  Reformed 
princes  do,  upon  this  ?    Who  were  these  princes  ? 

32 
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cpmstaoce  of  this  protest,  the  reformers  and 
their  civil  supporters,  were  afterwards  called, 
and  are  to  this  day  called  Protestants. 

This  protest  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor,  who  or- 
dered the  messenger  delivering  it  to  be  arrested,  and  held 
in  custody  several  day*,  To  the  protestant  princes,  the 
•proceedings  of  the  emperor  were  truly  afflictive.  They  per- 
ceived it  to  be  high  time  to  consult  for  their  protection, 
against  a  powerful  potentate,  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
irritated  by  opposition.  A  solemn  confederacy  was  there- 
"fore  resolved  upon,  an3  several  assemblies  were  held  to 
•  concert  measures  about  their  own  safety,  and  the  success 
of  the  cause.  But  before  any  thing  further  was  decisively 
determined  upon,  it  was  announced  that  the  emperor  would 
soon  summon  another  diet  of  all  the  German  princes  and 
orders.  In  view  of  such  a  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
state  should  deliberate  for  itself,  and  forward  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  a  statement  of  what  it  deemed  expedient  to 
be  done. 

Sec.  40.  The  following  year  (A.  D.  1530) 
Charles  V.  assembled  the  famous  diet  of  Augs- 
burg,  which  was  opened  in  the  month  of  June. 
At  this  diet,  the  emperor  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  bring  all  subjects  in  dispute  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  to  a  final  termination. 

Sec.  41.  In  view  of  such  a  determination, 
the  emperor  required  Luther  to  draw  up  a 
summary  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  in  order 
to  be  presented  to  the  diet.    This  was  accord- 

By  what  name  were  they  and  their  friends,  after  this, 
called? 

How  did  the  emperor  treat  the  messenger,  who  delivered  the  pro- 
test ?  What  upon  this,  did  the  Protestants  resolve  to  do  ?  By  what 
circumstance  were  their  proceedings  suspended  ?  On  hearing  of 
the  intended  diet,  what  did  they  agree  upon  ? 

Sec.  40.  What  was  this  diet  called  ?  When  was  it 
held  ?    What  was  its  object  1 

Sec.  41.  What  previously  did  the  emperor  require, 
at  the  hand  of  Luther  ?  What  is  this  summary  of  doc- 
trine caJled  ? 
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mgly  done,  and  is  known,  to  the  present  day, 
as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

In  the  execution  of  a  work  of  so  much  iqoment,  Luther 
was  assisted  by  several  divines.  To  render  the  work  stUI* 
more  complete,  the  accomplished  MeJancthon  was  employ- 
ed to  revise  and  correct  it.  The  result  of  their  labours  W.8JL 
a  treatise  containing  28  chapters ;  admired  by  many  even 
of  its  enemies,  for  its  piety,  learning*  and  perspicuity;  and 
which  from  that  day  has  been  appealed  to  as  the  standard 
of  protestantism.  ., 

Sec.  42.  On  the  opening  of  the  diet,  this 
confession  was  presented,  and  on  being  read, 
was  listened  to  by  the  emperor  and  assembled 
princes,  with  the  most  profound  attention. 
Such  was  the  apparent  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  members,  that  strong  hopes 
were  indulged,  that  the  diet  would  consent  that 
Protestantism  should  be  tolerated.  But  these 
hopes  were  not  destined  at  this  time  to  be  real-* 
ized.  Strongly,  pressed  by  the  papacy,  the 
emperor,  at  length,  agreed  to  the  passing  of  a 
decree,  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Rome,  in  all 
matters  ecclesiastical,  upon  pain  of  the  impe- 
rial wrath. 

There  was,  also,  presented  to  this  august  assembly,  a  re- 
monstrance of  the  same  nature,  from  several  cities,  which 
had  adopted  the  opinion  of  Zuinglius  in  relation  to  the  Eu- 
charist, which  was  drawn  up  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mar- 
tin Bucer. 

The  Roman  pontiff  employed  some  catholic  divines,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Eckius,  to  re  fate  the  protestant  doc- 

By  whom  was  Luther  assisted  f  By  whom  was  it  completed  ? 
What  is  said  of  this  confession  ? 

Sec.  42.  What  effect  had  this  confession,  at  first, 
upon  the  diet  ?  What  hopes  did  the  Protestants  now 
indulge  ?  What,  however,  was  the  final  decision  of 
l  he  emperor  ? 

What  remonstrance  was,  at  the  same  time  presented    ^  ^\vatsv 
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trines ;  all  whose  arguments  were  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 
Learned  replies  by  Melancthon  and  others,  were  published 
to  this  production  of  the  Catholics. 

*  Sec.  43.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the 
Protestant  princes  saw  that  nothing  remained 
for  them,  but  to  unite  in  measures  of  mutual 
defence  of  their  cause.  Accordingly,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  they  assembled 
.at  Smalcald,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  league, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  league 
of  Smalcald,  for  the  support  of  their  religious 
liberties,  and  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  Denmark,  for  protec- 
tion. 

Sec.  44.  These  preparations  for  defence 
made  no  small  impression  upon  the  emperor  ; 
besides,  he  was  at  this  time  considerably  per- 
plexed in  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  his 
dominions  by  the  Turks,  which  rendered  a 
rupture  with  the  Protestant  princes,  at  this 
time,  extremely  unpleasant.  Hence,  he  was 
induced  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  %  peace  with 
them  at  Nuremberg,  in  1532,  by  which  the 
decrees  of  Worms  and  Augsburg  were  revok- 
ed, and  the  Lutherans  were  left  to  enjoy  their 

was  it  drawn  up  ?    What  means  were  adopted  to  refute  U|e  Pro- 
testant doctrines  set  forth  in  the  confession  ?    Who  replied  ? 

Sec.  43.  What,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Protestants  ?  What,  there- 
fore, did  they  do  ?  To  whom  did  they  resolve  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance  ? 

Sec.  44.  What  effect  had  these  propositions,  on  the 
emperor  ?  What  peace  did  he,  therefore,  conclude 
with  the  Protestants  ?  What  induced  him  to  do  this  ? 
When  was  the  peace  concluded  ?  What  were  its 
provisions  ? 
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rights  till  the  long  promised  council  should  as- 
semble, and  decide  the  mighty  controversy. 

This  religious  truce,  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  inspired 
all  the  friends  of  the  reformation  with  vigour  and  resold^ 
tion.  It  gave  strength  to  the  feeble,  and  perseverance  to 
the  bold.  The  secret  friends  of  the  Lutheran  cause  were 
induced  to  come  forward  ;  and  several  states  openly  declar- 
ed on  the  side  of  protestantism,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  papal  advocates. 

Sec.  45.  The  peace  of  Nuremberg  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  event,  'which  was  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  general,  and  to  the  refor- 
mation in  particular.  This  was  a  second  (for 
an  account  of  the  first,  called  the  war  of  the 
peasants,  see  Sec.  33)  commotion,  caused  in 
the  year  1533,  by  a  fanatical  set  of  anabaptists, 
who  came  to  the  city  of  Munster,  in  Westpha- 
lia, pretending  to  have  received  a  commission 
from  heaven  to  destroy  all  civil  institutions, 
and  to  establish  a  new  republic.  Having  taken 
Munster,  they  began  a  government  conforma- 
ble to  their  notions  of  religion.  Their  reign, 
however,  was  short ;  for  in  the  year  1535,  die 
city  was  retaken  by  the  bishop  of  Munster, 
assisted  by  several  (German  princes.  Many 
thousands  of  this  deluded  people  were  destroy- 
ed in  all  parts  of  Germany ;  and  an  end  here, 
put  to  the  sect ;  but  their  principles  relating 
to  baptism  took  deep  root  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  were  Carried  into  England. 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  this  people,  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  related,  as  already  noticed  (Sec.  33) 

What  effect  bad  this  truce  upon  the  Protestants  ? 

Sec.  45.  By  what  event,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  was  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  followed  1 
In  what  year  did  this  commotion  take  place  ?  What 
was  their  object  ?    What  is  said  of  their  erail 

22* 
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to  baptism.  This  rite  they  administered  only  to  adults,  and 
not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  immersion. 

Their  principal  leaders,  at  this  time,  were  John  Matthias, 
«a,  baker,  and  John  Boccold,  a  tailor ;  both  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  under  the  strongest  delusions.  The  tumults 
and  seditions  which  they  caused,  required  the  strong  and 
decisive  interposition  of  government.  Accordingly,  the 
•royal  forces  were  called  forth  from  various  quarters,  and  a 
combat  ensued.  In  this,  Matthias,  who  headed  the  fanatics, 
was  successful ;  and  so  elated  was  he,  that  taking  only  thir- 
ty men  with  him,  he  sallied  forth,  declaring  that  like  Gid- 
eon he  would  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly.  A  speedy 
death  awaited  him  and  his  associates. 

Upon  his  fall,  Boccold  assumed  the  command  ;  and,  in 
his  excesses,  far  surpassed  his  predecessor.  He  pretended 
to  receive  divine  revelations,  and  went  naked  through  the 
streets,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand."  In  the  year  1535,  the  city  of  Mun- 
ster  was  taken  from  them,  and  most  of  this  people  then  were 
slain.  Boccold  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  exhibited  as  a 
show  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Germany ;  after  which  he 
was  put  to  death,  in  a  manner  the  most  barbarous. 

The  conduct  of  this  people  must  not,  for  a  moment  be 
justified.  They  were  exceedingly  wild,  and  some  of  the 
opinions  which  they  adopted,  led  to  the  greatest  extrava- 
gances. But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  persecuted  in 
a  manner  the  most  cruel.  The  conduct  of  these  anabap- 
tists at  Munster,  drew  upon  the  whole  body,  heavy  marks  of 
displeasure,  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  princes. 
Thus  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  involved  in  the 
same  terrible  fate,  and  prodigious  numbers  were  devoted 
to  death,  in  the  most  dreadful  forms. 

To  the  reformers,  these  scenes  were  deeply  painful. 
They  could  not  justify  these  anabaptists.  They  detested 
their  turbulence,  and  pitied  their  delusion ;  yet  they  could 
not  believe  the  papists  authorized  in  the  sanguinary  meas- 
ures they  adopted.     On  the  other  hand,  the  papists  looked, 

What  peculiar  doctrine  did  they  advance  ?  Who  were  their  lead- 
era  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  What  success  had  Matthias  at  tint  t 
What  was  his  fate  ?  Who  assumed  the  command  ?  How  did  the 
affair,  after  this  terminate  ?  Can  the  conduct  of  this  people  be  jus- 
tified ?    Can  that  of  the  European  princes  ?    Why  ?    How  did  die 

Hefbrmen  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  anabaptists  ?    Hew  did  the 

He  formers  suffer  on  this  account? 
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or  pretended  to  look,  upon  the  anabaptists,  as  the  followers' 
of  Luther ;  and  believed  their  excesses  to  be  the  result  of   £ 
the  principles  which  he  had  inculcated,  in  relation  to  reli*  *>' 
gious  liberty. 

Sec.  46.  During  the  above  transactions,  so 
painful  to  the  real  and  enlightened  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  an  event  occurred,  which,  al-*  ' 
though  it  did  not  at  first  promise  much,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  most  happy  consequen- 
ces. This  vas  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
power  in  England,  through  the  influence  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  Henry  VIII.  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  grant  to 
that  prince  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  in  order  . 
that  he  might  be  espoused  to  another  person, 
about  the  year  1534. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities ,  but  noto- 
rious for  his  violent  passions,  and  beastly  vices.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  he  had  enlisted  against  it,  *  '■ 
and  even  himself  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to  Luther, 
which  so  much  pleased  the  pope,  that  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  FaitH.  But  in  a  few  years,  he 
shewed  full  well  how  little  entitled  he  was  to  this  honoura- 
ble appellation. 

The  wife  of  Henry,  at  this  time,  was  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  his  brother's  widow,  and  aunt  to  Charles  V.  She  was 
a  lady  somewhat  older  than  himself;  but  with  whom  he  had 
lived,  upon  good  terms,  for  several  years,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  children. 

For  reasons  which  do  not  distinctly  appear,  but  probably 
from  affection  to  another  lady,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage,  as  Catharine  was  the 

Sec.  46.  What  joyful  event  occurred  during  these 
troubles  ?     Through  whose  influence  ?     Why  did     - 
Henry  abandon  the  papal  cause  ?    In  what  year  was 
this  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Henry  ?  How  had  he  shewed  his  op- 
position to  the  Reformation,  at  the  commencement  of  it  ?  What 
title  did  he  receive,  as  a  reward,  from  the  pope  ?  Why  did  Henry 
wish  a  divorce  from  his  wife  ?    To  what  otW  ^iiohYmAYa  W 
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widow  of  his  brother.      At  the  same  time,  he  was  captiva- 
.^    Hed  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  of  great 
*  personal  attractions ;  who  had  lately  been  introduced  to  the 
court,  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

Determined,  at  length,  to  raise  her  to  the  dignity  of 
queen,  Henry  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce  from  Cath- 
arine. But  the  pope,  with  much  reason,  dreaded  the  re- 
•sentment  of  Charles  V.  the  uncle  of,  the  queen,  should  he 
sanction  a  measure  so  much  to  her  disgrace.  Under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  he  contrived,  therefore,  to  delay  an  answer  to 
the  request ;  but,  at  length,  urged  by  Charles,  he  pronoun- 
ced the  marriage  with  Catharine  lawful,  and  thereby  forbid 
the  intended  contract  with  Anne,  the  object  of  the  king's 
affections. 

While  the  pope  was  deliberating  on  the  course  he  should 
take,  and  before  his  final  answer  was  given,  Cranmer,  a 
secret  friend  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  advised  the 
king  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe.  This  accord- 
ingly was  done,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  judgement 
of  a  majority  of  the  universities,  Henry's  marriage  with 
CatharineNwas  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  es- 
pouse another. 

Exasperated  at  the  decision  of  the  pope,  Henry  deter- 
,  mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  judgement  of  the  Universi- 
ties, and  was  united  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  At  the 
same  time,  he  resolved  to  make  the  court  of  Rome  feel  the 
weight  of  his  resentment.  Accordingly,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  from  this  time,  the  papal  authority  in  England,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased. 

Sec.  47.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  during  the  life  of  Henry,  was  slow. 
The  principal  alteration  consisted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  supremacy  from  the  pope  to  the 
king ;  the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.    In  most 

come  attached  ?  To  whom  did  he  apply  for  a  divorce  ?  Why  did 
the  pope  hesitate  ?  What  was  his  final  decision  ?  Whom  did  Hen- 
ry next  consult  ?  At  whose  suggestion  ?  What  was  the  deciaon 
of  the  universities  ?  How  did  Henry  receive  the  decision  of  the 
pope?    What  was  the  result  ? 

t$ec.  47.  What  was  the  progress  erf  the  Reformation 
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other  respects  the  Romish  superstition  remain- 
ed untouched  ;  and  great  severity  was  exer- 
cised against  such,  as  attempted  to  advance 
the  reformation,  beyond  what  the  king  pre- 
scribed. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  Henry  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  man  of  distinguished 
learning,  whose  mind  being  opened  to  a  just  view  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  laboriously  forwarded  the 
qause  of  the  Reformation.  And  in  this  he  was  assisted  by 
the  new  queen,  Anne  Boleyn. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  general  dissemination 
of  the  Scriptures,  Cranmer  persuaded  the  king  in  the  year 
1534,  to  order  a  translation  to  be  begun ^  This  was  accor- 
dingly effected,  and  the  Bible  was  read  in  many  of*  the 
churches,  to  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  it. 

Having  accomplished  an  object  of  this  importance,  Cran- 
mer next  directed  his  attention  to  the.  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  These  were,  at  this  time,  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  possessed  immense  wealth.  They,  moreover, 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  respect  to  learning  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  while  they  existed,  it  was  apparent  that  igno- 
rance and  superstition  would  exercise  a  lordly  power  over 
the  land. 

To  this  proposal,  Henry  acceded.  The  monks  were  his 
enemies,  and  under  the  pretext  of  their  immorality,  he  was 
willing  to  lay  hold  of  their  wealth.  In  the  year  1535,  Cran- 
mer commenced  the  visitation.  The  result  of  this  investi- 
gation was  highly  unfavourable  to  these  institutions;  they 
were  represented  as  nurseries  of  idolatry,  cruelty,  intempe- 
rance and  incontinence,  and  worthy  only  to  be  broken  up. 

Upon  this,  an  order  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  les- 
ser convents ;  376  of  which  were  destroyed,  by  which  Hen- 
ry acquired  i>  10,000  in  plate  and  moveables,  and  an  annu- 
al income  of  .£30,000.     Above  10,000  ejected  friars  were 

in  England,  during  the  life  of  Henry?  What  were 
"the  principal  alterations  which  took  place  ?  * 

What  distinguished  man  greatly  aided  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  ?  What  was  his  first  measure  f  To  what  did  ho 
next  direct  his  attention  ?  What  is  said  of  the  monasteries  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  Cranmer's  visitation  of  them  ?  How  many  were 
destroyed  ?  What  benefit  did  the  king  receive  from  this  ?  What 
followed,  in  respect  to  the  larger  monasteries  ?    How  many  were 
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thrown  upon  government  to  support ;  many  of  whom  were 
introduced,  from  economy,  into  vacant  benefices ;  and  these 
hosts  of  disquieted  papists,  and  enemies  of  innovation,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Church. 

Another  inquiry  was  not  long  after  instituted  into  the 
1  character  of  the  larger  monasteries,  and  their  suppression 
followed.  From  1537  to  1539,  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  besides  ninety  colleges,  more 
than  two  thousand  chantries,  and  five  chapels  and  ten  hos- 
pitals ;  and  all  their  wealth,  their  lands,  silks,  jewels,  &c. 
flowed  into  the  royal  coffers.  ~ 

The  conduct  of  Henry  was  no  sooner  reported  at  Rom* 
than  he  was  denounced  as  an  opponent  of  Christ's  vicar  on 
earth ;  his  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith/1  was  withdrawn. 
He  was,  moreover,  excommunicated ;  his  kingdom  laid  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  he  himself  cited  to  appear  at  Rome. 
To  the  lofty  spirit  of  Henry,  however,  these  ravings  of  the 
pope  were  only  as  an  idle  wind. 

Henry  died  in  the  year  1547.  In  order  to  see  how  far 
reform  had  advanced  at  this  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  principal  grounds  of  dispute,  and  the  light  in 
which  they  then  stood.  These  were,  ?,  Papal  supremacy; 
2,  Infallibility ;  3,  Reading  the  Scriptures  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  4,  Indulgences  ;  5,  Image  worship ;  6,  Transub- 
stantiation ;  and  7,  The  denial  of  the  cup  to  laymen.  Of 
these,  the  four  first  were  corrected ;  the  fifth  was  modified; 
bat  the  last  two  were  still  corrupting  the  national  creed. 
Although  all  was  not  done  which  was  desirable,  ground 
was  secured,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  means 
of'tfcquirjng  advantages. 

Sec,  48.  It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers .  another  celebrated  re- 
former. This  was  John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman, 
WHp  in  the  year  1534  forsook  the  fellowship 
of 'Rome,  and  relinquished  the  charge  of  the 

chapel  of  la  Gesine,  and  the  rectory  of  Pont 

- — « t 

destined  between  1537  and  1539  ?  What  did  the  pope  do,  when  he 
heard  of  these  proceedings  ?  When  did  Henry  die  ?  In  respect  to 
what  points  was  there  a  reform  during  his  reign  ?  What  remained 
untouched  ? 

Sec.  48.  What  distinguished  reformer  are  we  next 
railed  to  notice  ?    When  d\d  Y&  fomV&  the  fellowship 
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I9  Eveque ;  sometime  after  which  (1541)  he 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  by  his  preaching,  his 
writings,  and  his  correspondence,  he  wonder- 
fully advanced  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was 
the  author  of  that  form  of  Church  government, 
which  is  termed  Presbyterian.  He  became  the 
head  of  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  who 
adopted  many  of  his  religious  sentiments,  and 
from  him  were  denominated  Calvinists. 

•fcalvin  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  Ju|y  10th,  1509. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Paris ;  and  being  de- 
signed by  his  father  for  the  Church,  at  the  age  of  12  was 
presented  to  the  chapel  of  la  Gesine,  in  the  church  at 
Noyon. 

Some  time  after,  his  father  changed  his  resolution  re- 
specting his  son,  and  put  him  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1534, 
Calvin  finally  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  espoused  that  cause,  and  began  to  forward  it 
in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Francis  I.  was,  at  this  time,  the  reigning  monarch. 
Highly  incensed  with  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Reformation,  he  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  seized. 
Calvin,  at  this  time,  narrowly  escaped ;  being  protected, 
as  were  many  of  the  Protestants,  through  the  influence  of 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  a  decided 
friend  of  the  Reformation. 

At  this  time,  Calvin  deemed  it  expedient  for  hiss safety 
to  retire  to  Basil,  where  in  1535,  he  published  his  celebra- 
ted "  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  whith  he 

dedicated  to  Francis,  and  in  which  he  aimed  to  shew,  thaf  &0 

. •  ^  * 

of  Rome?    When  did  he  settja, at  Geneva?    How    # 
did  he  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    Of 
what  form  of  Church  government  was  he  the  author  ? 
What  are  those,  who  agree  with  him  in  sentiment, 
cftUed  ? 

Where  was  Calvin  born?  When?  Where  was  he  at  first  set- 
tied  ?  After  forsaking  the  fellowship  of  Rone,  where  did  he  openly 
appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  Reformation  ?  How  were  he  and 
others  treated  by  the  king?  Who  protected  them ?  Whither  did 
Calvin  retire  ?    What  did  he  here  publish  ?    To  whom  did  he  dedi- 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  were  founded  in  scripture, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to,  be  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Germany. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  Institutes,  hap* 
pening  to  pass  through  Geneva,  he  was  so  pressed  by  the 
two  distinguished  reformers,  Farel  and  Viret,  that  he  con- 
sented to  settle  at  Geneva,  and  assist  them  in  their  labours. 
Accordingly,  in  1536,  he  became  both  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  there. 

The  severity  of  Calvin's  doctrines  and  discipline,  not 
long  after  became  highly  offensive  to  the  .people  of  Geneva, 
who  raised  a  storm  of  persecution  against  him  and  lb 
companions ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  city.  Calvin  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
established  a  French  Church,  and  became  professor  of 
Theology. 

During  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  continued  to 
give  many  proofs  of  affection  for  the  Church  at  Geneva. 
After  two  years,  many  of  his  enemies  there  being  either 
dead,  or  having  removed,  he  was  cordially  invited  to  return 
to  his  former  charge.  Accordingly  in  1541,  he  again 
took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1564. 

Calvin  founded  a  seminary  at  Geneva,  which  obtained  a 
legal  charter,  and  continued  to  flourish  under  his  presi- 
dency and  direction,  until  his  death.  In  the  literary  pur- 
suits of  this  college,  he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
Theodore  Beza,  and  other  eminent  men. 

The  character  of  Calvin  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
reformers.  Next  to  Luther,  he  accomplished  more  for  the 
Reformation,  than  any  other  individual.  He  early  exhibit- 
ed specimens  of  mental  greatness,  and  as  his  intellectual 
V.  powers  developed  themselves,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was 
destine^  to  take  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  was  unre- 
mitted ;  and  at  the  age  of  22,  Scaliger  pronounced  him  to 
be  "  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe."  The  writings  of 
Calvin  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Romish  Church. 

cate  the  work  ?  What  was  the  design  of  the  work  ?  Whither  did 
he  next  remove  ?  How  came  he  to  stop  at  Geneva  ?  What  befel 
him  there?  Why?  Where  did  Calvin  now  go  ?  When  did  he  re- 
turn ?  When  did  his  death  occur  ?  What  institution  did  he  esta- 
blish at  Geneva  ?  By  whom  was.  he  assisted  in  instructing  ?  Whit 
A  said  of  Calvin  as  a  reformer?    What  was  ScaHger's  opinion  of 
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By  the  exposure  of  her  pollutions,  her  shame  Was  excited, 
^od  she  abandoned  some  abuses  in  doctrine  and  discipline.. 

The  Reformed  Churches  in  France  adopted  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  were  modeled  after  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
der of  Geneva.  The.  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  was 
revised,  and  reformed,  by  his  means.  In  Scotland  and 
Holland,  his  system  was  adopted,  and  by  many  Churches 
in  Germany  and  Poland  ;  indeed,  every  country,  in  which 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  made  its  way,  felt  the  in-  - 
fluence  of  his  powerful  mind.  But  at  Geneva,  as  a  central 
point,  "he  was  the  light  of  the  Church,  the  oracle  of  the 
laws,  the  supporter  of  liberty,  the  restorer  of  morals,  and 
the  fountain  of  literature  and  the  sciences." 

One  stain  attaches  itself  to  the  character  of  Calvin,  and 
indeed,  was  the  grand  defect  of  most  of  the  active  reform- 
ers, as  it  was,  also,  of  the  opposers  of  the  Reformation ;  this 
was  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  Calvin  has  been  accused  of 
being  the  means  of  the  death  of  Servetus,  a  learned  Span- 
iard, who  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  year 
1553,  on  account  of  his  heretical  doctrines,  in  relation  to 
the  Trinity.  That  Calvin  persecuted  Servetus,  and  so  far 
acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  must  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  that  he  exercised  so  arbitrary  a  controul  over  the 
destiny  of  this  unfortunate  individual,  as  some  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  we  have  much  reason  to  doubt. 

In  the  last,  and  trying  scene  of  life,  the  Christian  vir- 
tues of  Calvin  shone  with  uncommon  splendor.  He  took 
leave  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  magistrates  of  the 
republic,  like  a  father  departing  from  his  family ;  he  ac- 
knowledged his  own  weakness,  and  admonished  them  of 
theirs.  In  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  he  continued 
speaking,  till,  without  a  struggle,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Sec.  49.  The  peace  of  Nuremberg,  (Sec. 
44,)  though  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, was  far  from  putting  the  religious 
world  at  rest.  This  better  state  of  things,  it 
was   supposed,  could  be  effected  only  by  a 

him  ?  What  Churches  adopted  his  confession  of. faith  ?  What  stain 
attaches  itself  to  Calvin  ?  What  is  said  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  Servetus  ?    What  is  said  of  his  closing  moments  ? 

Sec.  49.  Did  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  put  the  reli- 
gious world  at  rest  ?    How  was  it  supposed  this  w>\\d 

23 
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general  council ;  and  Charles  V.  was  unremit- 
ted in  his  efforts  to  induce  Clement/ VII.  to 
convene  one.  Wearied  by  the  importunity  of 
the  emperor,  Clement,  at  length,  reluctantly 
named  Mantua,  in  Italy,  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing ;  but  before  it  was  assembled,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  his  great  account,  A.  D.  1534. 

Sec.\  50.  Paul  III.  succeeded  Clement  in  the 
pontificate.  His  accession  inspired  the  empe- 
ror with  fresh  hopes,  in  respect  to  the  assem- 
bling of  a  council,  and  his  wishes  were  accord- 
ingly repeated.  Paul  early  proceeded  to  take 
measures  for  calling  the  long  expected  council 
at  Mantua ;  but  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
refused  to  have  their  disputes  settled  in  Italy. 

Sec.  51.  The  prospect  of  a  general  council 
becoming  thus  doubtful,  Charles  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  ordering  a 
conference  at  Worms,  between  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  engaged  in  the  mighty  con- 
troversy. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1541, 
Eckius  and  Melancthon  disputed  for  several 
days,  but  without  coming  to  any  point. 

Sec.  52.  Under  these  circumstances,  Paul 
was  prevailed  upon  to  announce  his  intention 

be  done  ?  What  did  Charles  V.  do  in  order  to  con- 
vene a  council  ?  To  what  did  the  pope,  at  length, 
agree .?     Why  was  not  a  council  convened  ? 

Sec.  50..  Who  succeeded  Clemens  VII.  ?  What 
measures  did  he  adopt  in  reference  to  a  council  ?  At 
whose  solicitation  ?  Did  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
accede  to  it  ? 

Sec.  51.  What  conference  did  Charles  order  ? 
Why  ?  When  was  it  held  ?  Who  were  engaged  in 
the  dispute  ?     What  was  the  result  ? 

Sec.  52.  What  council  did  Paul  now  design  to  as- 
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to  call  a  council,  and  the  place  nominated  was 
Trent.  This  place,  though  within  the  German 
territory,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Protest- 
ants. The  resistance  of  the  Protestants  awa- 
kened the  wrath  of  Charles,  who  now  declared 
war  against  all  those  powers,  which  should  re- 
fuse to  assemble  at  Trent,  or  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  that  council. 

Sec.  53.  While  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants 
were  in  this  perplexed  state,  and  a  gloomy 
prospect  was  spreading  before  them,  Luther 
died  in  peace,  at  Isleben,  his  native  place,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1546. 

The  death  of  Luther^  occurred  at  a  time  when  his  pres- 
ence and  counsel  appeared  essential  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  The  state  of  things  was  extremely  unset- 
tled ;  and  the  opposers  to  the  Reformation  were  looking 
forward  with  strong  anticipations,  to  a  signal  triumph.  But 
God  was  now  about  to  teach  his  friends,  that  the  cause 
was  his  own,  and  that  he  could  employ  more  instruments 
than  one  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  Luther,  after  a  life  of  so  much  trouble  and  oppo- 
sition, should  be  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  He  died  as 
a  Christian  would  wish  to  die — with  a  full  apprehension  of 
his  situation,  and  filled  with  the  consolations  of  that  religion 
which  he  had  espoused,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so 
much.  ** 

Luther  was  not  without  his  defects.  In  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  was  ardent,  and  sometimes  overbearing.  But  the 
turbulence  of  the  times,  the  masculine  character  of  the  op- 
position which  he  had  to  encounter,  required  an  indepen- 

semble  ?  Was  this  agreeable  to  the  Protestants? 
How  was  Charles  V.  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Protestants  ? 

fleet.  53.  In  what  year  did  Luther  die  ?    Where  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  things,  at  this  time  ?  What  lesson  did 
God  seem  to  teach  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  by  taking  Lutfoftt 
away,  at  this  critical  juncture  ?    How  didLuthet  a\^fcax  Yn\>afc  &ui& 
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dence,  a  promptness,  %  decision,  which  characterize  bat  lew. 
Without  an  nndaanteif  spirit,  he  could  not  have  succeeded* 
When  his  decisions  were  once  formed,  regardless  of  the 
menaces  of  his  foes,  he  went  forward  with  firmness,  par 
tience,  and  confidence.  In  his  closing  moments,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  however  long  the  night  of  error 
might  still  reign,  the  morning  without  clouds  would,  at 
length,  arrive,  to  bless  and  comfort  the  true  children  of 
God. 

Sec.  54.  In  the  same  year  that  terminated 
the  life  of  Luther,  the  famous  council  of  Trent 
was  convened,  and  began  to  publish  its  decrees 
in  favour  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  council  consisted  of  6  cardinals,  32  archbishops, 
228  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  clergy.  The  object  of  as- 
sembling the  council  was,  as  it  was  pretended,  to  correct, 
illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  to  restore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform 
the  lives  of  its  ministers.  But  its  proceedings  show,  that 
it  was  more  attentive  to  what  might  maintain  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  than  solicitous  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  were  necessary  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Church. 
By  this  council,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Vulgate,  is  an  au- 
thentic, i.  e.  a  faithful,  accurate,  and  a  perfect  translation 
— that  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  had  the  right  of  determin- 
ing the  true  meaning  and  signification — that  the  holy  scrip- 
tures were  not  composed  for  the  use  of  the  multitude,  but 
only  for  the  teachers.  Hence  the  divine  records  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  from  the  people. 

Sec.  55.  To  the  authority  of  the  council  at 
Trent,  the  Protestant  princes,  in  a  diet  held  at 
Ratisbon,  solemnly  protested.  In  consequence 

of  life  ?    What  was  his  great  defect  ?    In  what  respects  was  he  fit- 
ted for  the  great  work  assigned  him  ? 

Sec.  54.  When  did  the  council  of  Trent  commence  ? 
What  did  it  publish  abroad  ?  ' 

Of  whom  was  this  council  composed  ?  What  was  its  professed 
object  ?  To  what  was  it  chiefly  attentive  ?  What  decisions  did  it 
promulgate? 

Sec.  55.  What  courae  A\&  tab  'VrotetaBl  \*viv<%« 
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of  which  they  were  presented  by  the  emperor, 
who  with  ah  army  marched  ttit  to  subdue  them. 
The  Protestants  defended  themselves  with 
great  spirit,  but  were  defeated  with  signal 
slaughter  near  Muhlberg,  April  24, 1547.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the 
Protestants,  was  persuaded  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  ot  Charles. 

Sec.  56.  The  defeat  of  the  Protestants  gave 
great  joy  to  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  now 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  ruin  of  their 
cause.  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
assembled  soon  after,  with  an  imperial  army 
at  hand  to  forward  his  wishes,  Charles  required 
of  the  Protestants  that  they  should  leave  the 
decision  of  these  religious  contests  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  council  of  Trent.  To  this  a 
greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  submit. 
But  a  plague  breaking  out  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
the  council  was  broken  up,  before  any  decision 
was  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  57.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  contest  being  thus  blasted,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  settle  the  affair  himself.. 
Accordingly,  he  directed  a  formulary  t#  be " 

drawn  up,  which  should  serve  as  a  rule  of 

'  ■       '■    ■'  ■     ■  ■■     i .«— — t, .. 

take,  in  reference  to  this  council  ?  How,  in  conse- 
quence, were  they  treated  by  the  emperor  ?  What 
great  battle  was  fought  ?  Which  party  was  victorious  ? 
Who  were  taken  prisoners  ? 

Sec.  56.  How  was  the  papal  party  affected  by  this 
defeat  of  the  Protestants  ?  What  did  Charles  now 
require  of  the  Protestants  ?  What  broke  up  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  for  a  time  ? 

Sec.  57.  How  did  Charles  attempt  to  selVte  tifitoa^* 

23* 
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faith  and  worship*  to  both  of  the  contending 
*  parties,  until  a  council  could  be  summoned. 
As  this  was  only  a  temporary  appointment,  the 
rule  in  question  was  called  the  Interim.  But  it 
pleased  neither  party,  and  much  tumult  and 
bloodshed  resulted  therefrom,  by  which  the 
empire  was  greatly  disturbed  and  afflicted. 

This  formulary,  as  might  be  expected,  was  extensively  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  and  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.      It  contained  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  though  considerably  softened  by  the  mod- 
erate, prudent,  and  artful  terms  in  which  they  were  expres- 
sed.   The  cup  was  allowed,  by  this  imperial  creed,  to  the 
protestants  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
priests  and  clerks  were  permitted  by  it  to  enter  into  the 
married  state.    These  grants  were,  however,  accompanied 
with  the  two  following  conditions; — 1,  That  everyone 
should  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  cup,  or  to  abstain  from  it, 
and  to  choose  a  state  of  marriage,  or  a  state  of  celibacy,  as 
he  should  judge  most  fitting  ; — 2,  That  these  grants  should 
remain  in  force  no  longer  than  the  happy  period,  when  a 
general  council  should  terminate  all  religious  differences." 

Sec.  58.  In  the  year  1548,  the  principal  re- 
formers assembled  at  Leipsic,  to  consult  in 
reference  to  the  critical  posture  of  their  af- 
fairs, and  to  form  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  On  the  subject  of  the  Interim, 
Melancthon,  whose  opinions  were  received 
as  Ipw,  by  the  reformed  doctors,  gave  it  as  his 
y  opinion,  that  it  might  be  adopted,  in  things 
that  did  not  relate  to  the  essential  points  of 
religion.     This  decision,  however,  to  the  more 

ties  himself  ?    What  was  the  Interim  ?    Which  party 
was  pleased  with  it  ? 

To  which  cause  was  the  Interim  favourable  ?  What  did  it  con- 
tain ?  What  did  it  allow  to  the  Protestants  ?  Under  what  condi- 
tions ? 

Sec.  58.  What  measures  did  the  reformers  adopt,  in 
1548  1    What  was  "BieWwcAvorfs  opinion  about  the 
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firm,  was  highly  offensive,  and  caused  a  schism 
among  the  Lutherans,  wtfich  had  well  nigh ' 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause. 

"  This  schism,"  says  Dr.  Mosheim, "  placed  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  most  perilous  and'  critical  circum- 
stances ;  and  might  have  contributed,  either  to  ruin  it  en- 
tirely, or  to  retard  considerably  its  progress,  had  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  been  dexterous  enough  to  make  the  prop- 
er use  of  divisions,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  occasion 
that  was  presented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force  of  the  pro* 
testants  against  themselves." 

Sec.  59.  Amidst  these  contests,  Paul  III. 
departed  this  life,  in  the  year  1549,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Julius  III.  who  yielding  to  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  again 
assembled  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1552.  Be- 
fore its  final  close  in  1563,  this  council  held 
no  less  than  twenty-five  sessions. 

Sec.  60.  From  the  time  that  Charles  had 
taken  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  prisoners,  (Sec.  55,)  he  had  detained 
them  in  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  most 
considerable  princes,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  all  Europe,  had  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly solicited  their  release.  At  length,  Maurice, 
son-in-law  of  the  elector,  suspecting  the  em- 
peror was  forming  designs  upon  the  liberties 

Interim  ?    How  was  this  opinion  received  ?    Between 
whom  did  it  produce  a  schism  ? 

What  does  Mosheim  say  of  this  schism  ?    Why  was  it  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  pope  and  emperor? 

Sec.  59.  When  did  Paul  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ? 
When  was  the  council  of  Trent  assembled  ?  When 
did  it  finally  close  ?    How  many  sessions  had  it  held  ? 

Sec.  60.  What  had  become  of  ihe  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ?  Who  had  endeavoured 
to  effect  their  release  ?  What  designs  were  Charles 
now  forming  against  the  liberties  of  Geraraxvx  \    \i^ 
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of  Germany,  in  an  unexpected  moment  fell 
upon  him  at  InspAick,  where  he  lay  with  a 
handful  of  troops,  afld  compelled  him  to  agree 
upon  a  peace. 

Sec.  61.  Shortly  after  this,  in  accordance 
with  his  agreement,  the  emperor  Jiot  onlyton- 
cluded  at  Passau  the  former  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion with  the  Protestants,  but  also"  promised 
to  assemble,  in  six  months,  a  diet,  in  which  all 
the  tumults  and  differences  that  had  been  oc- 
casioned, by  a  variety  of  sentiments  in  reli- 
gious matters,  should  be  removed. 

By  this  treaty,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Interim,  should  bo  null  and  void 
— that  the  contending  parties  should  enjoy  the  free  and  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  should  be 
assembled  to  determine  amicably  the  present  disputes— and 
that  this  religious  liberty  should  always  continue,  in  case 
that  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to.  an  uniformi- 
ty in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  was,  also,  resolved,  that  the 
banished  should  be  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  their  privi- 
leges, possessions,  and  employments. 

Sec.  62.  The  diet,  promised  at  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Passau,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  Ger- 
many and  other  causes,  did  not  assemble  till 
1555,  and  then  at  Augsburg.  It  was  opened 
by  Ferdinand,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
and  here  were  terminated  those  deplorable 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord, 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  both  church  and 

der  these  circumstances,  what  did  Maurice  do  ?   What 
did  he  accomplish  ? 

Sec.  61.  What  treaty  did  the  emperor  conclude 
.  with  the  Protestants  ?    What  more  did  he  promise  ? 

What  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  ? 

Sec.  62.  When  did  the  emperor  fulfil  his  promise  ? 
When  did  the  diet  meet  ?    What  treaty  was  here 
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state.  A  treaty  was  formed,  called  the  Peace 
ofReligi&n,  which  established  the  Reformation, 
inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  the  Protestants  the 
free  exercipe  of  their  religion,  and  established 
this  inestimable  liberty,  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tion. 

The  memorable  act,  which  confirmed  to  the  protestants 
the  foregoing  inestimable  privileges,  was  passed  on  the  25th 
of  September.  It  provided  that  the  protestants,  who  fol- 
lowed the  confession  of  Augsburg,  should  be  for  the  future 
considered  as  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority  and  sunerintendence 
of  the  bishops ;  that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to 
enact  laws  for  themselves,  relating  to  their  religious  senti- 
ments, discipline,  and  worship ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  them* 
selves  in  religious  matters,  and  to  join  themselves  to  that 
church,  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they  thought  the  pur- 
est, and  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  true  Christian* 
ity ;  and  that  all  those  who  should  injure  or  persecute  any 
person  under  religious  pretexts,  and  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  should  be  declared,  and  proceeded  against,  as 
public  enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and 
disturbers  of  its  peace. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  VII* 

Observation.  The  eminent  men  during  this  period  were 
numerous.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  among 
the  Ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  16th  century,  there  were 
above  55,  who  employed  their  labours  in  the  exposition  and 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  thus  contributed  to 
render  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  more  rapid.  We 
can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  characters. 

1.  Leo  X.  an  Italian,  elected  pope  in  1513, 
distinguished  as  a  great  lover  and  patronizer 
of  men  of  learning  ;   but  more  distinguished 

formed  ?  What  did  it  terminate  ?  What  did  it  secure 
to  the  Protestants  ? 

When  wis  this  memorable  act  passed  ?    WYiaX  &&  VX ^w\4»> 
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for  undesignedly  giving  birth  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

2.  John  Tetzel,  a  German,  and  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  being  employed  to  sell  indulgences, 
in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1517,  drew  upon  him- 
self the  attack  of  Martin  Luther,  which  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  Martin  Luther,  a  German  professor  in  the 
university  of  Wittemberg,  in  Saxony,  distin- 
guished for  taking  the  lead  in  the  glorious 
Reformation,  begun  in  1517. 

4.  John  Eckius,  a  learned  professor,  who 
warmly  opposed  the  great  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation, particularly  in  a  public  dispute  at 
Leipsic,  with  Carolstadt  and  Luther  ;  and  at 
Worms  with  Melancthon. 

5.  Andrew  Carolstadt,  a  native  of  Carolstadt, 
in  Franconia,  afterwards  dean  of  Wittemberg, 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
particular  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Luther. 

6.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Rome,  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  bring  Luther  to  submis- 
sion, and  obedience  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

7.  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  a  man  of 
distinguished  accomplishments,  employed  by 
Leo  X.  in  a  service  similar  to  that  of  cardi- 
nal Cajetan. 

8.  Philip  Melancthon,  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg,  distinguished  for  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning,  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  and  his  warm  co-opera- 
tion in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

9.  JJlric  Zuinglius,  a  canon  of  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  distinguished  fox  \afe\w^  the  lead 
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in  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  whence 
he  is  styled  the  "  Swiss  Reformer." 

10/  Desiderius  Erasmus,  a  native  of  Rotter- 
dam, in  Holland,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  the  re- 
vival of  learning. 

11.  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony* 
the  illustrious  patron  of  Luther,  and  one  of  the 
first  and  most  powerful  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

12.  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  likewise  a  firm  protector  of  the 
Reformers,  and  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
in  the  days  in  which  he  lived. 

13.  Charles  V.  a  noted  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, and  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  ;  but  who,  at  length,  was  compel- 
led to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

14.  Martin  Bucer,  a  Frenchman,  who  early 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius. 

15.  John  CEcolampadius,  a  German  reformer, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  support  of  Zuing- 
lius, in  his  dispute  with  Luther,  about  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

16.  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian,  afterwards  di- 
vinity professor  at  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  and  foV  the  zeal  which  he 
manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

17.  John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  who  stood 
next  to  Luther  as  a  reformer,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  Churches  styled  "  Reformed." 
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18.  Theodore  Beza,  &  learned  professor  in 
the  school  of  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  minis- 
ter at  Geneva ;  the  particular  friend  and  'faith- 
ful assistant  of  Calvin. 

1.  Leo  X.  who  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly, was  born  in  the  year  1475.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
was  made  an  archbishop  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  mid  at 
fourteen  a  cardinal,  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  In  1513  he 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  when  he  was  no  more  than 
37  years  of  age. 

Leo  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  for  his  inunificent  patron- 
age of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  spared  neither  care 
nor  expense  in  recovering  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  procuring  good  editions  of  them. 

But  he  greatly  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  character,  by  his 
indulgence  in  unlawful  pleasures.  He  was  himself  corrupt, 
and  corrupted  all  about  him.  His  ideas  of  religion  appear 
to  have  been  low,  and  he  has  been  even  charged  with  athe- 
ism. 

Possessing  a  high  and  magnificent  spirit,  and  ambitious 
of  distinguishing  himself,  he  entered  upon  the  plan  of  baild* 
ing  the  sumptuous  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  begun 
by  Julius  II.  and  which  required  large  sums  to  finish.  The 
treasury  of  Leo,  however,  was  now  nearly  empty,  having 
been  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  debts,  contracted  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  by  his  subsequent  ex- 
travagant manner  of  living.  To  accomplish  his  plan,  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  methods  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds. 

One  of  these  methods  was  the  sale  of  indulgeneesihcottgh- 
out  Europe,  by  means  of  which  vast  sums  flowed  into  the 
apostolic  treasury.  But  while  by  this  means  he  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  reformation  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  for  the  abridgement  and  final  over- 
throw of  the  papal  power.  Leo  died  in  the  year  15&1,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age.     Sec.  7. 

2.  John  Tetzel,  Sec.  8,  and  onward. 

3.  Martin  Luther,  Sec.  1-10,  and  onward. 

4.  John  Eckius,  Sec.  16,  17. 

5.  Andrew  Carolstadt,  Sec.  16-27. 

6.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Sec.  13. 

7.  Charles  Milt  it zf  Sec.  14. 

8.  Philip  Melancthon,  Sec.  \S. 
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9.  UHc  ZuingUus  was  a,  native  of  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year,  1487.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Basil  and  Berne,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies 
at  Vienna.  In  1516  he  became  minister  at  Zurich.  The 
tenets  of  Luther,  which  were  now  spreading  abroad  in  Ger- 
many, encouraged  the  Swiss  preacher  to  oppose  the  sale 
of  indulgences  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  cordially  seconded 
by  the  people,  and  public  authorities. 

In  the  other  cantons,  a  spirited  opposition  arose  to  him, 
which  was  powerfully  urged  on  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  respective. parties  had 
recourse  to  arms ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  encounters,  Zuin- 
gUus was  slain,  1531. 

As  a  leader,  Zuinglius  displayed  great  firmness,  deep 
learning,  and  astonishing  presence  of  mind.  Though  he 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  greatly 
differed  from  the  German  reformer,  and  each  unhappily 
paid  little  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  other. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
bearing  his  name,  they  maintained  some  doctrines  which 
were  rejected  by  the  other  seceders  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome.  His  followers  afterwards  generally  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  Calvin ;  but  such  as  adhered  to  the  tenets  of 
Zuinglius  were  called  Sacrament arians. 

10.  Erasmus  was  born  in  the  year  1467.  He  was  called 
Gerard,  after  his  father ;  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Desiderius,  that  is,  "  amiable." 

Erasmus  resided  at  different  periods  in  Holland,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France  and  England.  In  1515,  he  went  to 
Basil,  with  the  intention  of  printing  his  New  Testament, 
his  epistle  of  St.  Jerome,  and  other  works.  The  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  in  1516,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  it  was 
printed  in  Greek,  it  drew  upon  the  editor  the  envy  and  the 
censure  of  the  ignorant  and  malevolent. 

About  this  time,  Europe  began  to  be  agitated  by  the  op- 
position of  Luther  to  the  papal  authority,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Eras- 
mus would  zealously  co-operate  with  the  German  reformer ; 
but  he  declined  taking  a  share  in  the  dispute.  He  was  of 
a  timid  disposition,  and  though  he  ridiculed  the  indulgen- 
ces of  the  pope,  and  the  vicious  follies  of  the  monks,  he 
greatly  displeased  the  friends  of  the  reformation  by  his  neu- 
trality, 
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Erasmus  died  at  Basil,  in  the  Tear  1636,  at  the  age  of 
69.  The  inhabitants  of  Basil  to  this  daj  speak  of  him  with 
great  respect  The  house  in  which  he  died,  is  stiltahowa 
to  strangers  with  enthusiastic  ceremony.  His  cabinet,  con* 
taining  his  ring,  his  seal,  his  sword,  knife  and  pencil,  with 
his  will,  written  by  himself,  and  his  picture,  is  visited  with 
veneration  by  the  curious. 

Rotterdam,  also,  has  not  forgotten  the  celebrity  she  de- 
rives, from  giving  birth  to  this  favourite  citizen.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  is  marked  out  to  travellers  by 
a  becoming  inscription ;  the  college  bears  his  name,  and 
a  beautiful  copper  statue  of  Erasmus,  erected  in  1022, 
adorns  the  city. 

Great  and  respectable  as  the  character  of  Erasmus  is,  he 
had  his  failings.  He  was  a  most  learned  man ;  and  con- 
tributed, by  the  compositions  of  a  long  and  laborious  life, 
in  opposing  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  in  promoting 
literature,  and  true  piety.  But  had  he  taken  a  more  deci- 
ded part  with  the  reformers,  he  would  have  escaped  the 
charge  of  lukewarmness  and  timidity,  which  has  justly 
been  brought  against  him,  and  would  have  aided  that  cause, 
to  have  aided  which,  is  an  honour  sufficient  for  any  man. 

11.  Frederick  the  wise,  Sec.  12, 23. 

12.  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  Sec.  34, 45, 60. 

13.  Charles  V.  Sec.  22,  23, 36,  37,  and  onward. 

14.  Martin  Bucer  was  born  in  1491,  in  Alsace,  former- 
ly a  province  of  France.  He  settled  in  Strasburg,  where, 
for  20  years,  his  eloquence  was  exerted  to  establish  the  pro- 
testant  cause.  But,  at  length,  becoming  unpopular,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Cranmer  to  settle  in  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  appointed  theological 
professor  in  1549.     His  death  occurred  in  1551. 

In  learning,  judgement  and  moderation,  Bucer  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  great  reformers;  and  with  Melanc- 
thon,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  best  calculated  to  re- 
store and  maintain  unanimity  among  the  contending  church- 
es, and  opposite  sects.  His  writings  in  Latin  and  German 
were  numerous,  and  all  on  theological  subjects. 

15.  John  CEcolampadius  was  born  in  Franconia,  in 
1482.  He  became  divinity  professor  at  Basil,  where  he 
preached  with  success  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He 
warmly  entered  into  the  dispute  with  Luther  about  the  Eu- 
charist, favouring  the  cause  of  Zuinglius.  His  work  on 
that  subject  is  mentioned  V9  ^tasra^rnvk  credit. 
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16*  Peter  Martyr  was  bora  at  Florence,  in  1500* ..  *Hev- 
ing  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  ttefortnttion,  he  finttd.it 
dangerous  to  continue  in  Italy,  whence  lie  removed  jnto 
Switzerland ;  some  time  after  which,  lie  was  invited  to 
England  by  Cranmer. 

Martyr,  as  a  writer*  was  learned  and  well  informed ;  u 
a  disputant,  he  was  acute  and  sensible,  and  as  tnucji  ad- 
mired by  the  protestants,  as  he  was  .dreaded  by  the  papists. 
He  was  zealous  as  a  reformer,  but  sincere ;  and  in  hip 
greatest  triumphs  over  superstition  and  error,  he  Was  wisely 
moderate  and  bumble,  tie  wrote  several  books  against 
the  papists,  or  in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  his 
"  Defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper/' 
is  particularly  celebrated. 

17.  John  Cabin,  Sec.  48. 

18.  Theodore  Beza  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  15]  9.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  bar,  but  visiting  Lausanne,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Greek  professorship  in  the  school  of  that  place,  where  for 
ten  years  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  respectable  lectu- 
rer, and  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  1559,  he  settled  at 
Geneva  as  a  protestant  minister,  where  he  became  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Calvin. 

His  abilities  were  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind,  and 
he  exerted  himself  warmly  in  support  of  the  protestant 
cause.    His  death  occurred  in  the  year  1605. 

Observation.  Several  other  characters,  who  strictly  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find  it  more 
convenient  to  notice  in  the  remaining  period,  as  they  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  also  in  the  earlier  transactions  of  tha^ 
which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice. 
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Sec.  1.  From  the  "  Peace  of  Religion,"' 
concluded  at  Augsburg  in  the  year  1555,  with 
an  account  of  which  our  last  period  conclude*^ 
may  be  dated  the  establishment  of  the  Reform- 
ation j  since  from  that  time,  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  on 
the  decline,  and  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ers have,  on  the  other  haria,  been  advancing. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  or 
a  few  years  later,  in  respect  to  religion,  stood 

Sec.  J.  From  what  year  may  be  dated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation.?    Why  I 
Sec,  2.  What  countries  cot&unied  their  adhesion  to 
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thus  :  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Belgic  Pro- 
vinces under  the  Spanish  yoke,  continued  their 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Holland,  became  Protestant.  Ger- 
many was  about  equally  divided.  In  Switzer- 
land, the  Protestants  claimed  a  small  majority. 
For  a  season,  France,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  forsake  the  fellowship  of  Rome ;  but,  at 
length,  she  became  decidedly  papal,  although 
she  retained  several  millions  of  Protestants 
within  her  limits. 

Sec.  3.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  body  of  professing  Christians 
has  been  divided  into  several  distinct  commu- 
nities, and  called  by  different  names.  In  treat- 
ing the  remaining  history  of  the  Church,  we 
must,  therefore,  give  a  separate  account  of 
these  communities,,  with  their  minor  divisions ; 
this  we  shall  do,  under  the  following  heads. 

/.  Roman  Church. 

II.  Greek  Church. 

III.  Protestants. 

I.  Roman  Church. 

Sec.  4.  The  loss  which  the  Roman  Church 
sustained  by  the  Reformation,  was  severely 
felt  by  her.    Her  gigantic  power  had  been 

the  Roman  pontiff?  What  countries  became  Pro- 
testant ?  What  is  said  of  Germany  ?  Of  Switzer- 
land ?    Of  France? 

Sec.  3.  How  have  Christians  been  divided  since  the 
Reformation  ?  Under  what  heads  will  they  be  con- 
sidered ? 

Sec.  4.  How  did  the  Roman  church  feel,  in  view  of* 
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successfully  attacked,  and  her  wide  spread  in- 
fluence was  narrowing  down.  A  still  deeper 
depression  obviously  awaited  her,  unless  means 
could  be  devised,  by  which  her  authority  could 
be  sustained.  Aware  of  this,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs were  continually  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  facility,  by  which  their 
power  might  continue  as  it  was ;  or,  if  possible, 
be  restored  to  its  former  lordly  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  means  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  was  the  employment  of  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, formed  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a  Spanish  knight,  to  go  forth,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  papal  power,  to  teach  the 
world  the  propriety  of  submission  to  its  au- 
thority, and  its  superior  claims  upon  their  re- 
spect and  patronage. 

Having  formed  the  plan  t)f  the  order  of  which  he  was 
ambitious  to  become  the  founder,  Loyola  submitted  it  to 
pope  Paul  III.  for  his  sanction  ;  declaring  it  to  have  been 
revealed  from  heaven.  Paul,  fearful  of  its  effects,  at  first 
refused  to  grant  it  his  approbation.  At  length,  however, 
Loyola  removed  his  scruples  by  an  offer,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  pride  and  ambition.  He  proposed  that,  be- 
sides the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monas- 
tic obedience,  common  to  other  orders,  the  members  of 
this  should  take  a  fourth,  viz.  obedience  to  the  pope ; 
binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  com- 
mand, for  the  service  of  religion,  without  requiring  any 
thing  for  their  support. 

The  acquisition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devo- 
ted to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set  in  opposition 
to  all  its  enemies,  was,  at  this  time,  an  object  of  the  high- 

her  losses,  by  reason  of  the  Reformation  ?    What  did 
she  do  to  sustain  and  restore  her  power  ? 

Sec.  5.  What  was  the  first  means  adopted  by  her  ? 
Who  formed  the  order  of  Jesuits  ?    When  ? 

On  forming  the  plan  of  the  order,  to  whom  did  Loyola  submit  it ? 
Why  did  not  Paul  sanction  it  ?    YJY«tt  ttxoave&\&&  «bto$V»&  ?  What. 
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est  moment.  The  order  of  Jesuits  Was,  therefore,  confirm- 
ed;'and  the  most  ample  privileges  were  granted  to  its 
members. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  this'  institution  were  soon 
apparent.  Never  was  a  body  of  men  more  faithful  to  a 
cause,  than  were  the  Jesuits  to  the  Roman  Church.  In 
less  than  half  a  century,  the  society  obtained  establish- 
ment, in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly ; 
the  number  of  its  members  multiplied  to  many  thousands ; 
they  were  distinguished  for  their  learning,  character,  and 
accomplishments,  and,  by  their  art  and  address,  were  power- 
Ail  auxiliaries  in  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  government  of  this  order  was  despotic.  A  general, 
chosen  by  the  pope  for  life,  possessed  power  that  was  su- 
preme and  independent,  extending  to  every  person,  and  to 
every  case.  By  his  sole  authority,  and  at  his  pleasure,  he 
elected  officers  and  removed  them  ;  controlled  the  funds, 
and  enacted  laws.  Every  member  was  at  his  disposal, 
and  subject  to  his  commands.  They  were  required  to  lis- 
ten to  his  injunctions,  as  to  the  voice  of  Christ. 

Thus  subservient  to  their  leader,  and  he  the  indefatigable 
servant  of  the  pope,  the  Jesuits  went  forth,  and  soon  filled 
every  land.  Contrary  to  other  orders,  they  sought  no  se- 
clusion, practised  no  austerities ;  adopted  no  peculiar  hab- 
it. On  the  contrary,  they  mingled  in  all  the  active  scenes 
of  life ;  they  became  lawyers  and  physicians,  mathemati- 
cians, painters  and  artists,  that  they  might  find  a  readier 
access  to  men,  and  exert  more  successfully  their  influence 
in  favour  of  the  pope  and  his  cause. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  16th  century,  the  Jesuits 
had  obtained  the  chief  instruction  of  youth,  in  every 
( -atholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  bedome  confessors 
to  monarchs  and  nobles ;  and  were  engaged  in  nearly  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  As  they  wore  no  peculiar  habit, 
and  observed  no  uncommon  strictness,  they  lived  in  soci- 
ety, disguised  as  to  their  real  character.     Jesuits  were 

privileges  were  granted  the  order  ?  Were  the  Jesuits  faithful  to 
their  trust ?  Did  they  increase  rapidly  ?  By  what  means  did  they 
forward  the  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome  ?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  order  ?  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  ?  What 
power  had  he  ?  Where  did  the  Jesuits  go  ?  How  did  they  differ 
from  other  orders?  What  professions  did  they  follow?  Why? 
What  is  said  of  them  before  the  end  of  the  \fctii  e«&toarj  *.    V*<a* 
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known  by  Jesuits ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  they  passed 
unsuspected. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  an  order  of  men,  who  at  this 
time  enlisted  in  the  service  of  papal  Rome ;  and  being 
actuated  by  an  incredible  attachment  to  that  power,  were 
ready  to  sacrifice,  even  life,  for  the  purposes  of  its  aggran- 
dizement. Their  exertions  powerfully  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  attachment  of  many  others  to  the  Romish  faith, 
and  to  prevent^  so  rapid  an  advance,  as  might  otherwise 
have  been,  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Sec.  6.  A  second  means  employed  by  the 
Roman  Church,  to  secure,  and  enlarge,  its  de- 
clining authority,  was  an  attempt  to  Christianize 
the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  South 

America. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan,  which  promised  an 
accession  of  no  small  influence  and  authority  to  the  Ro- 

w 

man  Church,  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  actors.  In  the 
business  entrusted  to  them,  they  exhibited  a  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity scarcely  paralleled,  in  the  annals  of  history.  And  their 
labours  would  have  doubtless  crowned  them  with  immortal 
glory,  had  it  not  appeared  evident,  that  they  had  more  in 
view  the  promotion  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Rome,  than 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  honour  of 
its  Divine  author. 

Of  all  the  Jesuits,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  Church,  none  acquired  a  higher 
reputation  than  Francis  Xavier,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  com- 
monly called  "  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.1'  In  the  year 
1541,  he  sailed  for  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India, 
where  he  was  successful  in  converting  several  thousands . 
to  the  Romish  faith.  .  In  1549,  he  sailed  to  Japan,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  church,  which,  through  the  foster- 
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they  known  to  one  another  ?  Were  they  suspected  by  others  ?  Did 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  tend  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  ? 

Sec.  6.  What  was  a  second  means  employed  to  se- 
cure and  enlarge  the  declining  power  of  the  Romish 
church  ? 

Who  were  the  chief  actors  in  this  attempt  ?    What  is  said  of 

their  zeal  and  fidelity  ?    Why  are  they  not  entitled  to  great  credit  ? 

Who  most  distinguished  himself?    What  is  Xavier  called  ?    In 

what  country  did  he  first  labour  *    \ti  v\»X  ^**x  "*   Vfisfc^lm*  sue/ 
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ingcare  of  other  missionaries,  in  after  years,  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  600,000  Christians.  From  Japan,  Xavier 
proceeded  to  China,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  that  vast 
empire  ;  but,  when  in  sight  of  his  object,  he  was  suddenly 
cut  off,  in  the  year  1552,  at  the  age  of  46. 

Subsequently  to  his  death,  other  missionaries,  of  whom 
Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian,  was  the  most  distinguished, 
penetrated  into  China,  and  founded  a  church,  which  con- 
tinued for  170  years.  Ricci  so  highly  recommended  him- 
self to  the  nobility  of  China,  and  even  to  the  emperor,  by 
his  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  explain/ 
to  the  people  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Other  mission- 
aries passed  into  the  kingdoms  of  Siarn,  Tonkin,  and  Co- 
chin China,  who  were  instrumental  of  spreading  the  Cath- 
olic religion  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  also  penetra- 
ted into  India,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  boasted  of  a 
thousand  converts,  baptized  in  one  year,  by  a  single  mis- 
sionary. Abyssinia,  also,  was  the  scene  of  extended  ef- 
forts, and  of  great  success.  But  in  South  America,  their 
converts  appear  to  have  been  moie  numerous  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  whole  of  the  contiuent, 
they  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  design,  the  popes,  and  others, 
were  induced  to  found  immense  and  splendid  missionary 
establishments  in  Europe.  The  first  of  these  was  founded 
at  Rome,  in  J  622,  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  under  the  name 
of  "  De  propaganda  fide,*  or,  "  The  Congregation  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith."  Subsequent  popes  greatly  en- 
riched it  by  magnificent  donations  ;  and  by  means  of  it, 
missionaries  were  sent  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  books  of  various  kinds  were  published  and  circu- 
lated ;  the  sacred  writings  were  translated  and  spread 
abroad  ;  seminaries  were  founded  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  pagans ;  and  establishments  created  for 
the  support  of  feeble,  and  worn  out  missionaries. 

Other  missionary  establishments  followed,  in  different 

cess  ?  To  what  country  did  he  next  proceed  ?  What  was  his  suc- 
cess in  Japan  ?  What  happened  to  him  on  his  voyage  to  China  .' 
In  what  year  was  this  ?  Who  succeeded  him  in  the  work  in  China  ? 
What  success  had  Ricci  ?  In  what  other  countries  in  the  east  were 
missionary  labours  performed  ?  What  is  said  of  Abyssinia?  Of 
South  America  ?  What  other  measures  did  the  popes  adopt  to  for- 
ward their  designs  ?  What  was  the  first  establishment  of  this  kind 
called ?    By  whom  founded  ?    In  what  year  ?    What  w^te.  some  <tf 
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countries,  in  succeeding  years.  Of  these,  none  perhaps, 
was  on  a  broader  .foundation,  or  operated  to  greater  effect) 
than  "The  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," and  "  The  Parisian  Seminary  for  the  Missions 
abroad/9  both  of  which  were  established  in  France,  in  the 
year  1663,  and  from  which  legions  of  Jesuits  and  friars 
were  sent  forth  to  convert  the  world. 

Sec.  7.  A  third  means  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man Church  to  sustain  and  increase  its  author- 
ity, consisted  in  the  better  regulation  of  Us  in- 
ternal concerns. 

The  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  Europe,  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  rendered  a  degree 
of  reformation  essential.  Of  this,  the  popes  were  them- 
selves conscious.  Accordingly,  the  laws  and  procedures 
in  the  courts  of  inquisition  were  revised  and  corrected ;  col- 
leges and  schools  of  learning  were  established ;  youth  were 
trained  up  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  in  defending  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  books  of  a  pernicious 
tendency  were  revived  or  suppressed ;  and  high  and  hon- 
ourable distinctions  were  conferred  on  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  faith.  In  short,  every  plan  which  ingenu- 
ity could  suggest,  or  which  wealth  and  influence  could  car- 
ry forward,  was  adopted  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  vo- 
taries. 

•  Sec.  8.  A  fourth  plan  adopted  by  the  Roman. 
Church,  in  aid  of  the  same  purpose,  was  their 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  A  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  calamities  caused  by  the  Papists, 
even  in  a  single  country,  would  greatly  exceed 
our  limits.    We  must  content  ourselves  with 

its  objects  ?  What  other  establishments  can  you  mention  ?  Where 
were  these  established  ?    In  what  year  ? 

Sec.  7.  What  was  a  third  means  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  ? 

Was  a  Reformation  essential  ?  Who  were  conscious  of  this  ? 
How  was  this  effected? 

Sec.  8.  What  was  a  fourth  means  employed  ?  Was 
f he  persecution  of  the  Protestants  extended  and  cruel  ? 
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observing,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in  which 
Protestants  were  to  be  found,  was  exempted 
from  cruelties,  which  equalled,  and  often  ex- 
ceeded in  severity,  those  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced, at  an  earlier  day,  under  Nero  and 
Doraitian.  During  these  persecutions,  it  has 
been  computed  that  not  less  than  50,000,000  of 
Protestants  were  put  to  death.  The  countries 
which  suffered  most  severely,  were  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany, 
and  England. 

The  principal  engine  employed  by  the  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants,  was  the  Inquisition,  though  war,  in  sever- 
al instances,  was  directly  waged  against  them. 

Italy.  The  inquisition  was  early  introduced  into  Italy ;  and 
though  its  proceedings  in  that  country  were  more  secret 
than  in  some  other  countries,  its  victims  were  not  much 
less  numerous.  From  the  year  1550  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  great  object  of  the  popes  to  extend  and  con- 
firm its  power.  And  with  such  effect  did  it  pursue  the  ob- 
jects of  its  institution,  tfyat  popish  historians,  as  Dr.  McCrie 
remarks,  "  do  more  homage  to  truth,  than  credit  to  their 
fCause,  when  they  say,  that  the  erection  of  the  inquisition 
was  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy." 

No  sooner  was  this  engine  of  tyranny  and  torture  erec- 
ted, than  those,  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  it  by  the  previous  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  fled  in 
great  numbers  from  a  country,  in  which  they  could  no  long- 
er look  for  protection  from  injustice  and  cruelty.  The 
prisons  of  the  inquisition  were  every  where  filled  with  those 
who  remained  behind,  and  who  were,  subjected  to  grievous 
tortures,  as  the  means  of  subduing  them  to  the  faith  of 
Rome,  and  of  preventing  the  apostacy  of  others. 

How  many  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  death  ? 
What  countries  suffered  most  severely  ? 

What  was  the  principal  engine  of  persecution?  In  what  other 
manner  were  the  Protestants  persecuted  ?  When  was  the  Inquisi- 
tion introduced  into  Italy  ?  What  do  popish  writers  say  of  it  in  that 
country  ?  On  its  establishment  in  Italy,  what  did  the  Protestants 
do  ?  What  became  of  those  who  remained  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
Waldcnses  ?    In  what  year  did  the  persecution  of  \ua  YUXtaoarok  y& 
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Of  the  calamities  which  resulted  from  these  persecutions, 
the  WaJdenses,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  many  of  whom 
had  adopted  the  protestant  faith,  experienced  their  full 
share.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation,  they  had 
in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  fury  of  Rome ;  the  pontiffs 
being  too  much  occupied  in  watching  the  progress  of 
events,  to  notice  them.  But,  when  the  Reformation  was  in 
a  degree  established,  the  Waldenses,  in  common  with  oth- 
er protestants,  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  now  more 
highly  exasperated  friends  of  the  papacy. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Waldenses,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  id  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calabria,  a  province  of  Italy,  lying  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1560.  At  thisaime,  they 
had  formed  a  junction  with  Calvin's  church,  at  Geneva ; 
and  several  pastors  were  sent  from  the  latter  place,  to  set- 
tle among  them.  These  circumstances  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  and  measures  were  immediately  adopt- 
ed for  exterminating  them.  Thousands .  were  destroyed 
by  military  executions,  and  other  thousands  perished  under 
the  tortures  of  the  inquisition.  "  I  shudder,"  says^a  Ro- 
man Catholic  narrator  of  the  atrocious  deed, "  while  I  think 
of  the  executioner  with  his  bloody  knife  in  his  teeth,  the 
dripping  napkin  in  his  hand,"  to  throw  over  the  faces  of  his 
successive  victims,  "  and  his  arms  besmeared  with  gore,  go- 
ing to  the  house,  and  taking  out  one  after  another,  just  as 
a  butcher  does  the  sheep  which  he  means  to  kill." 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  also,  the  Waldenses,  and  other 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  experienced  the  most  bitter  per- 
secution. From  this  time,  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  were 
repeatedly  the  theatre  of  a  bloody,  carnage,  particularly  in 
the  years  1655  and  1686.  The  author  of  their  calamities, 
at  this  latter  date,  was  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  who 
obsequiously  lent  his  aid  to  the  Church  pf  Rome,  to  massa- 
cre the  innocent  Waldenses.  Under  his  direction,  a  French 
army  invaded  these  vallies,  and  having  glutted  themselves 
with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  committed  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  to  fourteen  prisons.  The  sufferings  of 
these,  during  their  confinement,  can  scarcely  be  told. 
They  were  fed  for  months  upon  bread  and  water — in  the 

Calabria  begin  ?    Why  were  they  the  special  objects  of  attack  ? 

What  is  said  by  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  subject  ?    What  other 

parts  of  Italy  suffered  ?    In  what  years  particularly  ?    What  king 

favoured  these  persecutions  ?    YRu&X  \s  wA  <&  \\v** induct  of  the 
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former  of  which  were  often  found  lime,  glass,  and  filth  of 
various  kinds,  and  was  so  vitiated  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name ;  while  the  latter,  in  many  instances,  brought  from 
stagnant  pools,  was  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle.  The  pris- 
oners lodged  upon  bricks,  or  filthy  straw*.  The  prisons  were 
so  thronged,  that  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months 
they  became  intolerable,  and  deaths  were  daily  taking 
place. 

In  the  month  of  October,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
their  release.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
Emaciated  by  hunger  and  disease,  the  wretched  victims 
came  forth  from  their  prisons,  to  meet,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, a  wretched  death ;  as  they  were  obliged  to  march 
several  leagues  to  obtain  a  shelter.  The  bodies  of  the  mis* 
erable  sufferers  were  scattered  along  the  road,  upon  the 
snow,  the  mothers  clasping  their  children  in  their  arms. 

The  sufferings  of  the  protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  or 
the  Low  Countries,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  of  a 
similarly  tragical  character.  About  the  time  the  Reforma- 
tion began,  these  provinces  were  exceedingly  flourishing, 
in  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures.  In  consequence  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
were  early  propagated,  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place. 
As  early  as  1521 ,  Charles  V.  published  his  edict  against  the 
heretics,  in  that  country ;  and  during  his  reign,  contempo- 
rary historians  affirm,  that  not  less  than  50,000  inhabitants 
were  put  to  death  on  account  of  their  religious  principles. 

On  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne,  he  republished 
the  edicts  of  his  father,  and  ordered  the  governors  and  ma- 
gistrates to  carry  them  into  rigorous  execution.  In  1559, 
Philip  left  the  Netherlands  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Spain ;  sometime  after  which,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mers continued  to  spread,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  most  vindictive  spirit,  to  subdue  the  heretics 
by  the  arm  of  power. 

On  his  arrival,  the  Duke  commenced  his  work  of  blood- 
shed; and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  caused  1800  per- 

French  army  ?  When  released  from  the  prisons,  what  became  of 
the  sufferers  ?  What  is  said  of  the  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands? 
Were  they  at  this  time  flourishing  ?  When  did  Charles  V.  issue  an 
edict  against  heretics  ?  How  many  suffered  during  his  reign  ? 
What  measures  did  Philip  adopt  on  his  accession  ?  Whom  did  he 
send  from  Spain  to  subdue  the  Protestants  ?    Ho-w  m^  «aSfore& 
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sons  to  gaffer  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  yet  hie  thirst 
was  by  no  means  satiated.  Following  up  this  work  of  car- 
nage, he  filled  the  whole  country  with  consternation;  and 
multiplied  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  till  even  the  magis- 
trates, who  assisted  him  in  his  sanguinary  course,  recoiled 
with  horror  at  the  cruelty  to  which  their  sanction  was  re- 
quired. 

Similar  calamities  were  permitted  to  be  visited  upon  those 
who  had  embraced  the  protestant  faith  in  Spain.  The  in- 
quisition had  been  introduced  into  that  country,  aboet  t 
century  before  Philip  took  up  his  residence  there.  This 
institution  met  his  entire  approbation ;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  support  it  with  all  his  power,  and  directed  its  offi- 
cers to  exert  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

Before  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  Vailadolid,  an  auto  deft, 
i.  e.  a  public  burning  of  victims  of  the  inquisition,  had  al- 
ready been  celebrated.  There  were  still,  however,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition,  more  than  thirty  persons,  against 
whom  the  same  dreadful  punishment  had  been  denounced. 
Philip,  eager  to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  abhorrence  of  her- 
etics, desired  the  inquisitors  to  fix  a  day  for  the  repetition 
of  the  auto  de  fe. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  day,  Philip,  attended  by  his  court 
and  guards,  presented  himself  to  witness  the  execution  of 
the  miserable  victims.  After  hearing  a  sermon  from  the 
bishop  of  Zamora,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having  drawn 
his  sword,  as  a  signal  that  with  it  he  would  defend  the  holy 
faith,  he  took  an  oath,  administered  to  him  by  the  inquisitor 
general,  to  support  the  inquisition  and  its  ministers  against 
all  heretics  and  apostates,  and  to  compel  his  subjects  every 
where  to  yield  obedience  to  its  decrees. 

This  dreadful  severity,  joined  with  certain  rigid  laws, 
soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  protectants  were 
driven  from  Spain,  or  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  senti- 
ments. 

In  Germany,  also,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Roman 
Church  to  crush  the  protestants,  and  to  regain  her  former 

through  the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ?  What  is 
said  of  the  persecutions  in  Spain  ?  How  long  had  the  Inquisition 
been  established  in  that  country,  before  Philip  took  up  his  residence 
there  ?  What  directions  did  he  give  to  the  officers  of  that  institu- 
tion ?  What  is  an  auto  de  fe  ?  Did  Philip  require  one  to  take 
place  ?  How  did  he  conduct  himself  on  the  occasion  ?  What  ef- 
fect hid  Philip's  seventy,  tog&Moftt  mMv  tt&  laws  ?    When  was  war 
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dominion  there.  Through  the  bigoted  house  of  Austria, 
war  was  commenced  upon  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in 
1618,  and  they  were  overcome  and  awfully  oppressed.  The 
oppressions  they  suffered  called  forth  the  interposition  of 
the  noble  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  who  appeared  in 
Germany  with  a  small  army  in  1629,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  in  1632.  After  his  death,  his  generals  contin- 
ued the  contest,  till  all  parties,  worn  out  by  a  thirty  years' 
war,  agreed  in  the  treaty *of  Westphalia,  A.  D.  1648 ;  in 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  consented  to  confirm  anew  to 
the  Lutherans,  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Exertions  similar  to  those  in  Germany,  and  even  great- 
er, were  made  to  re-establish  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
Roman  faith  in  France,  The  protestants  in  that  country 
were  denominated  Huguenots,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  the  word 
Huguon,  -  a  night  walker,  the  protestants  assembling  pri- 
vately in  the  evening  for  religious  worship. 

The  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  France,  and  the 
opposition  it  met  with  from  Francis  I.  have  already  been 
noticed  (Period  VII.  Sec.  31.)  Notwithstanding  this  op- 
position, the  friends  of  the  Reformation  gradually  increas- 
ed ;  and,  at  length,  became  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  successor  of  Francis,  Henry  II.  was  even  more 
bitter  against  them,  than  the  former  monarch.  On  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  caused  several  Protestants  to 
be  tied  to  a  stake ;  and,  as  he  passed  by,  the  flames  were 
kindled,  as  a  spectacle  for  his  amusement  In  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  Charles  IX.  as  if  to  signalize  himself  be- 
yond bis  predecessors,  a  plot  was  formed  by  that  monarch, 
by  which  to  extirpate  the  hated  race,  at  a  single  blow. 
At  this  time,  A.  D.  1571,  they  numbered  2,150  congrega- 

oommenced  upon  the  Protestants  in  Germany  ?  By  whom  ?  Who 
interposed  for  their  relief?  When  ?  In  what  battle  did  Gustavus 
Adolphus  fall  ?  Was  the  contest  continued  ?  How  long  ?  What 
treaty  ended  it  ?  When  was  this  treaty  made  ?  What  did  it  secure 
to  the  Lutherans  ?  In  what  other  country  did  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics endeavour  to  re-establish  their  dominion  ?  What  were  the 
Protestants  in  that  country  called  ?  Whence  was  this  term  derived  i 
What  is  said  in  Period  VI L  Sec.  31,  of  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  France,  and  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  Francis  I  r 
Notwithstanding  this,  did  the  Protestants  in  that  kingdom  increase  : 
Who  succeeded  Francis  1  ?    How  did   he  treat  them  ?    What  at- 
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lions,  some  of  which  included  no  less  than  10,000  mem- 
bers. 

This  plot  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  genual 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  ;  and  the  celebration  of  tht 
marwage  of  the  king's  sister,  with  the  Prince  of  Najrane, 
presented  au  opportunity  to  pat  it  in  execution,  Tbe 
prince  being  a  Huguenot,  the  chief  men  of  that  sect  were 
invited  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  On  the 
Sabbath  following  (Aug.  24th,  1573),  it  being  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  as  tbe  bells  were  ringing  for  morning  prayers, 
the  work  of  destruction  was  commenced.  Charles  and  his 
mother,  from  a  window,  witnessed  the  scene  with  extatic 
joy  ;  and,  aa  if  the  sanction  of  bis  presence  were  Dot 
enough,  the  monster  himself  fired  upon  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  a  tone  of  vociferation  cried  "Kill  them,  kill  them!" 


</■■§■§■ 


MASSACRE  OP  THE  IHIGUEHOTS. 

A  scene  of  horrid  carnage  ensued.     On  every  side  the 
Catholics  were  seen  rushing  like   bloodhounds  upon  the 

tempt  did  Charles  IX.  make  to  cut  thorn  off?  What  year  wu  lhi«? 
How  many  congregations  had  they  at  this  time  in  France  ■'  What 
was  the  plot  formed  at  this  lime  by  Charles  ?  When  was  it  design- 
ed to  put  it  in  execution  ?  What  was  the  day  called  '.  What  was 
(ha  conduct  of  Charles  and  nia  raoVtax^  Him  mvty  were  massacred 
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appalled  and  unarmed  Huguenots ;  and  before  the  succeed- 
ing morning,  they  had  butchered  above  500  persons  of 
distinction,  and  10,000  of  inferior  order.  To  this  massa- 
cre at  Paris,  succeeded  a 'general  destruction  throughout 
France.  At  Rouen,  at  Lyons,  at  Orleans,  and  other  cities, 
the  streets  were  literally  covered  with  blood.  Sixty  thou- 
sand are  supposed  to  have  been  slaughtered,  for  which 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  rendered  to  God,  in  the  Catho- 
lic churches. 

Taken  by  surprise,  as  the  Huguenots  had  been,  they 
were  for  a  time  incapable  of  any  resistance ;  but  at  length, 
rallying  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  they  nobly  stood  for 
their  defence,  and  combatted  their  enemies  with  success. 
But  for  the  space  of  <jH)  years,  the  Protestants  suffered  the 
most  grievous  calamities,  and  during  this  period,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  39  princes,  148  counts,  234  baron's, 
146,518  gentlemen  and  760,000  of  the  common  people, 
were  destroyed  for  adopting  the  reformed  religion. 

In  1593,  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  Huguenot,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France.  Although  from  political  motives,  he 
made  a  profession  of  popery,  he  evinced  his  regard  for 
the  Protestants,  by  publishing  in  the  year  1598,  the  cele- 
brated Edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted  to  them  the  prjvi-  ^ 
lege  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  / 
to  their  own  faith,  and  certain  lands  to  support  their 
churches  and  garrisons.  Henry,  however,  soon  experien- 
ced the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  Rome  for  his  clemency ; 
for  he  was  assassinated  in  his  chariot,  in  the  streets  of  Pa- 
ris, by  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  by  the  name  of  Ravaillac,  in 
the  year  1610. 

From  this  period,  the  Huguenots,  as  they  were  tolerated 
by  the  civil  power,  flourished  for  a  season  greatly.  But 
they  were  still  hated  by  the  men  in  power,  and  particular- 
ly by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  prime  minister  to  Louis  XIII. 
who  early  adopted  and  long  pursued  the  maxim,  "  That 
there  could  be  no  peace  in  France,  until  the  Huguenots 

were  entirely  suppressed." 

— . . . . • ■ 

in  Paris  ?  Did  the  massacre  extend  into  other  places  ?  How  many 
suffered  ?  Did  the  Huguenots  at  first  resist  ?  Why  not  ?  Who  at 
length  rallied  them  ?  How  many  years  did  their  sufferings  continue  i 
I  low  many  suffered  during  this  time  ?  Who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1593  ?  How  did  he  shew  his  regard  for  the  Protestants  ?  What 
privileges  did  the  Edict  of  Nantes  give  to  them?  VI Yu&  ^^&^ca 
i\te  of  Henry  for  his  kindness  ?     Did  the  HugwafcoXa  from  ^k»  \i\sfcfe 

25* 
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In  the  year  1685,  Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  ordered  the  Reformed  Churches  to  return  to 
the  Romish  faith.  The  cup  of  their  calamities  was  now 
fall.  Their  case  was  hopeless.  Their  churches  were  de- 
molished, and  themselves  insulted  and  massacred,  by  a 
brutal  soldiery.  Flight  presented  itself  as  their  only  al- 
ternative ;  but  even  in  this  they  were  opposed  by  bands  of 
soldiers,  who  were  stationed  on  the  several  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom.  Fifty  thousand,  however,  it  is  supposed,  effected 
their  escape,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  different  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  calamities,  brought  upon  the 
Protestants  in  several  countries,  (of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Protestants  in  England,  we  shall  speak  in  a  future  page,) 
by  the  friends  of  Papal  Rome,  with  the  professed  design  of 
exterminating  them  from  the  earth,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

This  effort  was  a  mighty  one.  In  the  language  of  an 
unknown  writer,  "  Providence  never  made  use  of  so  terri- 
ble a  scourge  to  chastise  mankind.  No  power  ever  out- 
raged the  interests  of  society,  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
the  claims  of  humanity,  to  the  same  extent*  Never  did 
the  world  behold  such  blasphemy,  profligacy,  and  wanton- 
ness, as  in  the  proceedings  of  this  spiritual  domination.  It 
held  the  human  mind  in  chains ;  visited  with  exemplary 
punishment  every  inroad  on  the  domains  of  ignorance,  and 
attempted  to  sink  nations  into  a  state  of  stupidity  and  im- 
becility. Its  proscriptions,  its  massacres,  its  murders,  the 
miseries  it  heaped  on  the  objects  of  its  vengeance,  and  the 
grasp  of  its  iron  sway,  fill  the  mind  only  with  horror  and 
disgust." 

Sec.  9.  The  means  thus  employed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  to  sustain  her  power  which  re- 
mained, and  to  regain  that  which  she  had  lost, 
although  such  as  were  likely  to  result  in  her 
triumph,  were  found  insufficient  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.    Although,  subsequently  to  the 

flourish  ?  Who  however  hated  and  opposed  them  >  Who  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  this  revocation  ? 

Sec.  9.    Were  the  means  tlwis  employed  by  the 
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Reformation,  owing  to  her  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  heathen  countries,  she  held  her 
empire  over  more  millions  than  before,  and 
for  a  season  appeared  within  reach  of  her  for- 
mer spiritual  sway,  from  a  series  of  unexpected 
causes,  her  ancient  power  has  been  successive- 
ly weakened,  until  that,  together  with  her 
wealth  and  splendour,  has  passed  away. 

Sec.  10.  Among  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  may  be  mentioned  the 
loss  of  foreign  conquests — unsuccessful  contests 
with  several  European  governments — the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits — the  revolution  in 
France,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  a  former  page,  (285)  was  noticed  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  introduce  Christianity  in- 
to China,  Japan,  and  other  countries.  But,  owing  to  the 
dissolute  and  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  tumults  and  seditions  occasioned  by  their  po- 
litical intrigues,  they  were  at  length  banished  from  those 
countries,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  became  ex- 
tinct. 

At  home,  the  pontiffs  were  often  engaged  in  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  governments.  In  1006,  Paul  V.  nearly 
lost  the  rich  republic  of  Venice.  Peace  was  indeed  re- 
stored, but  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  relinquish  many  of  hid 
pretensions.  Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal  and  Spain,  each, 
in  turn,  withheld  immunities  which  before  had  been  fully 
granted.  In  subsequent  years,  a  violent  dispute  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Fiance.  In 
16S2,  the  power  of  the  papacy  received  a  severe  blow  in 
that  country,  in  consequence  of t  the  decree  of  a  council  of 

court  of  Rome  to  regain  her  power,  sufficient  to  effect 
the  object  ? 

Sec  10.  What  causes  powerfully  contributed  to 
lessen  her  authority,  and  place  her  in  the  powerless  at- 
titude in  which  she  now  stands  ? 

Did  the  Roman  Catholics  long  hold  their  religious  po^er  in  Chi- 
na, Japan,  &c.  ?    Why  were  they  banished  ?    X>'\d.  \ta  ^oxvVSS.%  *\\- 
joy  peace  at  home  ?    What  countries  did  they  lose,  1    "Vf  tax \a  w2A 
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the  Gallican  church,  convened  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV, 
viz.  That  the  power  of  the  pope  is  only  spiritual — that  a 
general  council  is  superior  to  him — and  that  his  decisions 
are  not  infallible,  without  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

But  the  event,  which  more  than  any  other  tended  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  pope,  was  the  supression  of  the  or- 
der of  Jesuits.  This  event  was  owing  to  a  variety  of  caus- 
es ;  but  chiefly  to  their  usurpations  and  iniquitous  conduct, 
which,  in  all  countries,  had  reached  a  point  beyond  endu- 
rance. The  voice  of  the  world  was  against  them,  and 
loudly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  order.  Their  sup- 
pression, however,  took  place  in  different  countries  in  suc- 
cessive years.  From  England,  they  were  expelled  by  proc- 
lamation, during  the  reign  of  James  I.  1604 ;  from  Venice, 
in  1606;  from  Portugal,  1759;  France,  1764 ;  Spain  and 
Sicily,  1767 ;  and  the  order  was,  at  length,  totally  abolish- 
ed, in  all  papal  countries,  by  Ganganelli,  or  Clement  XI V. 
July  21, 1773. 

The  French  revolution  in  1793,  also,  contributed  to 
abridge  the  power  of  papal  Rome.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  overthrow  Chris- 
tianity; At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  were  Voltaire, 
D'AIembert,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  Frederic  II.  king  of 
Prussia ;  who,  by  every  artifice  that  impiety  could  invent, 
by  union  and  secret  correspondence,  endeavoured  to  spread 
abroad  the  poison  of  infidelity,  and  thus  to  debase  and  sap 
the  foundations  of  Christianity. 

The  efforts  of  this  combination  were  attended  with  ama- 
zing success.  Infidelity  was  soon  spread  abroad  among  all 
nations,  and  affected  every  Catholic  and  Protestant  com- 
munity. In  France,  however,  the  tide  was  seen  rolling 
with  an  irresistible  force,  and  the  consequence,  was  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  that  country — the  abolition  of  the  regal 
government — and,  for  a  season,  the  overthrow  of  the  long 
established  Roman  hierarchy.  This  gave  to  the  papal 
Church  a  deep  and  lasting  wound  ;  and  followed  as  it  was, 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  republic,  carrying  forward 

of  their  losses  in  Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  and  Spain  ?  By  what 
means  was  the  power  of  the  popes  destroyed  in  France  ?  But  what, 
event  more  than  all  others,  tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  Rome  ? 
To  what  was  this  event  owing  ?  Was  the  order  abolished  in  different 
countries  at  different  times  ?  When  was  it  finally  abolished  in  all 
papal  countries  ?  By  whom?  When  did  the  French  Revolution 
occur  ?    What  led  to  this  Revolution?    \9\mX«(&&\y& W. xs^wvWms 
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their  triumphs,  presently  reduced  many  of  the  popish  states 
to  a  condition  the  most  fearful  and  degrading. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  cler^v 
gy  in  France  were  both  numerous  and  wealthy.  They  J 
amounted  to  no  less  than  18  archbishops*  111  bishops,  / 
150,000  priests,  having  under  their  control  a  revenue  of  ( 
five  millions  sterling,  annually,  besides  3400  wealthy  con-  / 
vents. 

The  clergy  and  their  wealth  were  now  attacked  by  the 
infidel  revolutionists,  and  fell  an  easy  prey.  The  tythes 
and  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  taken  away,  by  a  decree 
of  the  constituent  assembly ;  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
were  decreed  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation ;  the  religious 
orders  we're  abolished ;  the  monks  and  nuns  ejected  from  , 
their  convents,  and  their  immense  wealth  seized  for  the 
nation. 

The  revolutionary  torrent,  which  was  thus  set  in  motion, 
destroyed  law,  government  and  religion,  in  France;  and 
laid  waste  the  Roman  Church,  both  there  and  in  neigh- 
bouring countries.  "  Her  priests  were  massacred.  Her 
silver  shrines  and  saints  were  turned  into  money,  for  the 
payment  of  troops.  Her  bells  were  converted  into  cannon, 
and  her  churches  and  convents  into  barracks  for  soldiers. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Adriatic,  she  presented  but  one 
appalling  spectacle.  She  had  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
prophets,  and  God  now  gave  her  blood  to  drink.11 

Upon  the  reappearance  of  something  like  a  regular  gov- 
ernment in  France,  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship  were  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  was  confirmed  by  the  consular  despotism 
of  Bonaparte,  and  maintained  inviolate  during  his  imperial 
sway.  Napoleon  despised  the  pope,  and  the  whole  system 
of  monkery.  On  becoming  emperor  in  1804,  he  compelled 
the  pope,  Pius  VII.  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  .his 
head ;  but  in  less  than  four  years,  he  dispossessed  him  of 
his  ecclesiastical  state,  and  reduced  his  Holiness  to  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  political  world. 

papal  power  ?  How  did  it  have  this  effect  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
clergy  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  ?  What  wan 
their  number  ?  What  their  revenue  ?  What  became  of  these  clergy 
and  their  revenue  and  convents  ?  What  on  the  re-establishment  of 
government  in  France  was  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  constitution  ?  By  whom  was  this  confirmed  ?  How  did  Napo- 
leon regard  the  pope  ?    What  did  he  compel  \v\m  to  to*  Va.  \V&V, 
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The  abolition  of  the  inquisition  in  most  countries,,  has, 
also,  still  further  narrowed  down  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man poqtifla.  The  power  of  this  engine  hqjs  been  already 
noticed,  together  with  the  thraldom  in  which,  for  centu- 
ries, it  held  individuals  and  nations.  To  Bonaparte  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  annihilation.  "  I  have,"  says  he, 
in  his  speech  to  the  magistrates  of  Madrid,  in  1808,  "abol- 
ished the 'court  of  the  inquisition,  which  was  a  subject  of 
complaint  to  Europe,  and  the  present  age.  Priests  may 
guide  the  minds  of  men,  but  must  exercise  no  temporal, 
nor  corporal  jurisdiction  over  the  citizens.  I  have  preser- 
ved the  spiritual  orders,  but  with  a  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  monks." 

Thus  expired  the  horrid  and  infernal  court  of  inquisi- 
tion. Europe  no  longer  paid  deference  to  its  bloody  tribu- 
nal ;  and  the  same,  with  some  reserve,  may  be  said  of  the 
monkish  orders.  An  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  re- 
establish the  inquisition  in  Spain ;  but  it  is  now  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  globe  annihilated,  and  its  terrific  power  no 
longer  agitates  and  appals  the  human  race. 

Sec.  11.  In  respect  to  the  present  state  of 
the  papa]  power,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
temporal  dominions  of  the  pope  are  confined 
to  a  narrow,  crooked  territory,  lying  south  of 
the  river  Po,  in  Italy,  and  contains  about 
15,000  square  miles,  and  about  2,500,000  in- 
habitants. Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  80,  or  .100,000,000,  who 
are  scattered  over  the  world.  The  countries 
which  are  considered  entirely  papal,  are  the 
Pope's  Dominions  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal 

How  did  he  treat  him  four  years  after  this  ?  What  still  further 
tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ?  To  whom  is 
the  world  indebted  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  ?  What 
country  has  recently  attempted  to  sustain  it  ? 

Sec.  11.  What  are  the  present  dominions  of  the 

fope  ?  How  many  square  miles  do  they  contain  ? 
low  many  inhabitants  ?  What  is  the  number  of  his 
ecclesiastical  subjects  ?  Where  are  they  found  ? 
What  countries  are  entirely  papal  ?    What  countries 
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and  South  America ;  France,  Austria,  Poland, 
Belgium,  Ireland  and  Canada,  almost  entirely. 
Switzerland  has  %K),000 ;  England  half  a  mil- 
lion. Others  are  found  in  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
United  States. 

II.  Greek  Church. 

Sec.  12.  The  date  which  is  commonly  as- 
signed, as  marking  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
Church,  is  the  year  1054,  at  which  time,  (as 
noticed  Period  V.  Sec.  33,)  occurred  the  final 
separation,  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  or  as  they  were  often  termed,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Sec.  13.  From  the  time  of  the  above  sepa- 
ration of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  to 
the  year  1453,  the  state  of  the  former  was  ex- 
ceedingly deplorable.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Mahometan  power  was  making  rapid  inroads 
upon  her  dominion,  converting  her  Churches 
into  mosques,  and  by  bribes  and  terrors  allur- 
ing or  compelling  her  friends  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  impostor ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fanatical  crusaders  were  pouring  in  torrents 
from  the  west  to  recover  her  lost  territory,  but 
in  reality  to  spread  a  deeper  moral  corruption, 
than  before  existed. 

nearly  so  ?  How  many  Catholics  has  Switzerland  ? 
England  ?    Where  are  others  found  ? 

Sec.  12.  In  what  year  was  the  Greek  Church  es- 
tablished ?    What  great  event  took  place  at  this  time  ? 

Sec.  13.  To  what  time  from  the  above  date  was  the 
Greek  church  much  depressed  ?  What  causes  tended 
to  this  state  of  depression  ? 
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Sec.  14.  In  the  year  1453  (Period  V.  Sec 
18,)  the  empire  of  die  Greeks  was  overthrown, 
by  Mahomet  II.  since  which  period  the  Greek 
Church  has  been  under  Turkish  bondage,  until 
their  religion  has  become  but  little  better  than 
a  succession  of  idle  ceremonies. 

Sec.  15.  In  the  year  1589,  the  Russian 
Church  separated  from  the  government,  though 
not  from  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
by  which  separation,  the  latter  became  con- 
siderably limited  in  extent.  Her  people  are 
now  found  scattered  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia  and  Palestine. 

Since  the  above  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from 
Rome,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  for- 
mer to  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  latter,  but  without 
effect.  To  this  day,  the  Greek  Church  denies,  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  pope  but  also  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  true  Catholic  Church.  ' 

The  head  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; who  is  elected  by  12  bishops,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  Turkish  emperor.  The  other  patriarchs  are  those 
of  Damascus,  Cairo  and  Jerusalem.  These  are  of  inferior 
note,  and  with  the  whole  Church,  are  poor  and*  debased. 
In  doctrine  and  practice,  the  Greek  Church  differs  great- 
Sec.  1 4.  When  was  the  empire  of  the  Greeks/over- 
thrown ?  By  whom  ?  What  has  been  the  state  of 
the  Greek  Church  since  ? 

Sec.  15.  When  did  the  Russian  Church  separate 
from  the  Greek  Church  ?  Did  they  break  communion 
with  each  other  ?  What  effect  had  this  upon  the  lat- 
ter ?     Where  are  her  people  now  found  ? 

Have  any  efforts  been  made  to  restore  the  Greek  Church  to  the 

faith  and  fellowship  of  Rome  ?    With  what  effect  ?    What  does  the 

Greek  Church  still  deny  ?    Who  is  the  head  of  this  Church  ?    By 

whom  is  he  elected  ?    By  whom  confirmed  ?  What  other  patriarchs 

are  there?    What  is  their  standing?    What  doctrines  does  the 
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Iy  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  receive  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  moet  of  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds;  but  rest  much  upon  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the  Son. 
They  hold  in  abhorrence  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of 
the  pope — purgatory  by  fire — graven  images— the  celibacy 
of  the  secular  clergy — and  prohibition  of  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds. 

But  yet  they  use  pictures  in  their  worship ;  invoke  saints; 
have  seven  sacraments ;  believe  in  transubstantiation ;  ad- 
mit prayers  and  services  for  the  dead ;  have  a  fast  or  festi- 
val?almost  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  know  of  no  regene- 
ration but  baptism. 

Sec.  16.  Of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Russia,  or  of  its  state  until  the  separation 
of  the  Russian  Church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Greek  Church,  in  1589,  we  know  but 
little.  On  this  latter  event,  an  independent 
patriarch  was  established  at  Moscow. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Russia 
about  the  year  890,  when  Methodius  and  Cyrillus  travel* 
led  from  Greece  into  Moravia,  and  converted  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  this  time  Christianity  was  gradually 
spread  over  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  1581 ,  the 
Muscovites  published  the  Bible  in  their  own  language. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  A.  D.  1696,  the  Russian  Church  was  in 
some  respects  new  modelled,  and  the  state  of 
things  considerably  improved.  Although  that 
monarch  effected  no  change  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  he  adopted  measures  which 

Greek  Church  hold  ?  What  do  they  deny  ?  Do  they  use  pictures 
in  their  worship  ?  How  many  sacraments  do  they  admit  ?  Whaf 
further  can  you  say  of  their  belief  and  worship  ? 

Sec.  16.  What  is  known  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Russia,  and  of  its  state  before  the 
year  1 589  ?    What  patriarch  was  at  this  time  created^ 

About  what  time  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Russia?  Bf 
whom  ?    What  was  its  success  at  this  time  ? 

Sec.  17.  What  took  place  in  respect  to  tifewodofitarot 

26 
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greatly  removed  the  existing  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  from  this  time  both  the  clergy 
and  people  have  been  more  enlightened  and 
refined,  although  they  are  still  but  little  more 
acquainted  with  evangelical  piety,  than  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Peter  adopted  the  liberal  principle  of  universal  toleration 
of  all  sects  and  denominations,  with  but  a  single  exception 
— that  of  the  Catholics.  He  abolished  the  office  of  patri- 
arch, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  which, 
under  him,  was  to  be  governed  by  a  synod.  He  also  di- 
minished the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  caused  the  Bible 
to  be  translated,  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Sclavonian 
language. 

Sec.  18.  The  Russian  Church  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  nation.  In  doctrine 
she  agrees  with  the  Greek  Church.  But  like 
her  she  seems  but  little  acquainted  with  evan- 
gelical piety.  Her  clergy  are  ignorant,  and 
most  of  her  people  without  the  Bible. 

Under  the  excellent  prince  Galitzin,  a  Russian  Bible 
Society  was  formed  some  years  since,  which  by  circulating 
the  Scriptures,  promised  to  raise  the  nation  from  its  deplo- 
rable moral  ignorance  and  debasement.  But  jealdus  of  the 
spread  of  notions  of  civil  liberty,  with  the  increase  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  this  noble  institution  has  been  suppressed, 
and  with  it  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  unhappily 
ceased. 

of  the  Russian  Church  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great  ?  What  measures  did  he  adopt  ?  What  is  its 
present  state  ? 

Whom  did  Peter  tolerate  ?  With  what  exception  ?  Whom  did 
he  place  at  the  head  of  the  Church  ?    What  else  did  ho  do  ? 

Sec.  18.  With  what  Church  does  the  Russian 
Church  agree  in  doctrine  ?  What  is  said  of  her  piety  ? 
Clergy?    People? 

'•  Under  whom  was  a  Bible  Society  formed,  some  years  since  ? 
What  has  become  of  it  ? 
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III.  Protestants. 

Sec.  19.  Although  the  Protestants  agreed  in 
separating  from  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
Rome,  they  could  not  agree  to  form  one  grand 
communion  among  themselves.  They  may  be 
considered,  however,  under  two  divisions — 
the  Lutheran  Church  forming  the  one  division 
— and  the  Reformed  Churches  the  other. 

I.  Lutheran  Church. 

Sec.  20.  The  Lutherans,  who  are  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  Luther,  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in 
a  great  part  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
north,  and  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  where  Lu- 
theranism  is  the  established  religion.  Church- 
es of  this  denomination  also  exist  in  Holland, 
France,  Russia,  North  America,  and  in  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands. 

The  number  who  profess  the  Lutheran  faith  throughout 
the  world,  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained.  They  are 
probably  between  15  and  20  millions. 

Sec.  21.  The  Lutherans  date  the  me  of 
their  Church  from  the  excommunication  of 
Luther  by  the  pope,  (Period  VII.  Sec.  15.) 
but  do  not  view  it  as  completely  established 
until  the  pacification  at  Passau,  in  1552.  (Sec. 
61.)     The  Augsburg  confession,  consisting  of 

Sec.  19.  Under  what  two  divisions  may  Protestants 
he  considered  ? 

Sec.  20.  Who  are  the  Lutherans  ?  Where  are  they 
chiefly  to  be  found. 

What  is  the  probable  number  of  Lutherans  in  the  world  ? 

Sec.  21.  When  do  the  Lutherans  date  the  rise  of 
their  Church  ?    When  was  it  established  \ 
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21  articles,  is  the  acknowledged  standard  of 
faith  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

.  The  capital  doctrines  of  this  confession  are,  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners ; 
justification  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  freedom 
and  necessity  of  divine  grace.  In  these  points  they  agree 
with  Calvinists  generally ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  re- 
spect to  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
which  they  suppose  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tow- 
ted,  which  union  they  call  consubstantiation.  They  differ 
also  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  holding  only  to  a 
conditional  election.  In  relation  to  this  last  doctrine,  mod- 
ern Lutlierans  appear  to  have  departed  from  the  faith  of 
their  leader. 

In  their  worship,  they  still  retain  some  of  the  forms  of 
the  Roman  Catholics ; — exorcism  in  baptism ;  the  use  of 
the  wafer  instead  of  bread,  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  private 
confession  of  sin;  images,  incense  and  lighted  tapers  in  their 
churches ;  a  crucifix  on  the  altar,  besides  which  they  ob- 
serve several  of  the  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
days  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

In  respect  to  Church  government,  in  every  country  where 
Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion,  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  supreme  visible  ruler 
of  the  Church.  The  councils  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church,  are  called  Con- 
sistories. The  Lutherans  have  bishops ;  but  they  enjoy 
Hot  much  pre-eminence  over  their  brethren,  except  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  where  they  are  episcopal.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden  they  are  called  bishops ;  in  Germa- 
ny, superintendents,  inspectors,  or  seniors ;  in  the  United 
States,  seniors  or  presidents.  In  this  latter  country,  the 
Lutherans  are  under  the  direction  of  a  synod,  or  ministe- 
rium. 

What  is  the  standard  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church?  What 
ar.e  the  principal  doctrines  of  this  confession  ?  How  do  they  diner 
from  the  Calvinists  on  the  subject  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  supper  ?  What  kind  of  election  do  they  maintain  ? 
In  their  worship  what  forms  do  they  retain  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ?  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  respective 
countries  where  it  is  the  established  religion  ?  What  are  Consisto- 
ries ?  What  officers  have  they  ?  What  form  of  government  pre- 
vail* in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ?    What  power  have  the 

bishops  ?    What  are  they  ca\\ed  \n  \>etKav&  vad  Stareden  ?    In 

Germany  ?    In  the  United  SUtos  1 
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Sec.  22.  This  division  of  the  Church  has 
suffered  no  persecution  since  the  peace  of  re- 
ligion in  1555,  except  in  a  war  with  the  house 
of  Austria  in  1618.  (Sec.  8.)  But  her  inter- 
nal commotions,  growing  out  of  controversies 
in  relation  to  various  points  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, have  often  been  violent. 

One  of  the  controversies  which  greatly  distracted  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  which  was  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  respected  the  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  which  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Lutherans  were 
inclined  to  reject.  To  these  was  given  the  name  of  Oryp- 
lo-Calvinists,  or  secret  Calvinists. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  if  practicable,  to 
heal  divisions  which  were  likely  to  issue  in  a  lasting  separa- 
tion of  the  Churches,  a  standard  of  doctrine  was  adopted 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Torgau,  in 
1576,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Form  of  Concord. 

Instead,  however,  of  restoring  peace  and  concord,  it  be- 
came a  source  of  new  contention,  and  furnished  matter  for 
the  most  violent  dissensions.  Some  of  the  Churches  re- 
fused to  adopt  it ;  especially  such  as  were  disposed  to  live 
on  amicable  terms  with  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Zuin- 
glius.  In  consequence  of  these,  and  other  contentions  of 
a  similar  character,  a  general  inattention  to  vital  piety  pre- 
vailed ;  discipline  was  much  neglected ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  a  great  degeneracy  was  visible  in 
all  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

Sec.  23.  The  above  controversies,  which  for 
years  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
low  state  of  religion,  which  succeeded  as  the 
natural  consequence,  were  deeply  wounding 
to  many,  particularly  within  the  limits  of  Ger- 

Sec.  22.  How  long  have  the  Lutherans  been  exempt 
from  persecution  ?    Have  they  enjoyed  internal  peace  ? 

What  controversy  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  ? 
What  were  those  called  who  would  have  rejected  consnbstantiation  ? 
What  measures  were  taken  to  heal  the  divisions  occasioned  by  this 
controversy  ?  Had  these  measures  the  desired  effect  ?  What  ef- 
fect had  these  contentions  on  religion  ? 

26* 
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many.    Desirous  of  a  happier  state  of  things, 
these  united  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, under  Spener,  as  their  leader,  for  the  re- 
vival of  experimental  religion.     From  their 
aim  at  a  superior  piety,  the  name  of  Pietists 
*was  given  to  them.    Although  greatly  opposed 
fey  their  brethren  generally,  and  even  called  to 
suffer  persecution,  they  appear  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached  to  the  pure  religion  of  the 
gospel,  and  would  have  produced  a  happy  re- 
form throughout  the  Lutheran  Church,  had 
not  their  principles  and  views  been  too  vio- 
lently opposed. 

Spener,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Pietists,  was  a  divine 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  About  the  year  1680,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  called  Pious  Desires,  in  which  he  exhibited 
the  disorders  of  the  Church,  and  the  necessity  and  means 
of  a  reformation.  The  views  of  Spener  were  adopted  by 
many,  and  a  revival  of  experimental  religion  throughout 
Germany  succeeded.  Great  opposition,  however,  was  ex- 
cited to  these  reformers,  and  the  power  of  civil  authority 
was  exerted  to  put  them  to  silence. 

Sec.  24.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  them,  the  Pietists  continued  for  several 
years  to  increase  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  were  doubtless  the  means  of  no  small  re- 
formation in  the  Lutheran  Church ;  but  at  a 
subsequent  period,  they  appear  to  have  degen- 
erated, and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  set  of 

i, 

Sec.  23.  Who  united  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Gentury,  to  produce  a  reformation  in  religion  ?    Who 
was  their  leader  ?    What  were  they  called  ?    Did4 
they  succeed  ? 

Who  was  Spener  ?    What  book  did  he  publish  ?    What  was  itr 
object?    What  effect  had  it?    Who  opposed  him  and  his  disciples? 

Sec.  24.  Did  the  Pietists  however  increase  ?  0 
they  at  length  degenerate  ?    Who  succeeded  them? 
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enthusiasts,  who,  by  their  wildness  and  fanati- 
cism, greatly  injured  the  cause  of  evangelical 
religion. 

"  The  commencement  of  Pietism/'  says  Dr.  Mosheim, 
"  was  indeed  laudable  and  decent.  It  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  pious  and  learned  Spener,  who,  by  the  private  societies 
he  formed  at  Frankfort,  with  a  design  to  promote  vital  re- 
ligion, roused  the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and 
excited  a  spirit  of  vigour  and  resolution  in  those  who  had 
been  satisfied  to  lament  in  silence  the  progress  of  impiety." 

"  The  remedies,11  continues  the  same  writer,  "  proposed 
by  Spener  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  Church,  fell  into  un- 
skilful hands,  were  administered  without  sagacity,  or  pru- 
dence, and  thus  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease  itself."  * 

The  followers  of  Spener,  in  subsequent  years,  became  fa- 
natics. A  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed them,  the  effects  of  which  were  impetuous  and  vio- 
lent. Learning  was  decried,  and  all  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture and  foundation  of  religion  condemned. 

Sec.  25.  In  order  to  give  a  check  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  this  fanaticism,  unfortunately  a 
method  was  adopted  by  the  learned  and  refin- 
ed, not  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  piety,  than 
that  extravagance  and  superstition,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  counteract.    This  consisted 
in  the  application  of  human  philosophy  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;   in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
professors  of  religion  have  gone  into  the  op- 
posite extreme — the  gospel  system  has  been 
divested  of  every  peculiarity — a  liberal  and  ra- 
tional Christianity   as    it  is  called,  prevails, 
which  has  nearly  destroyed  those  Churches,  in 

What  was  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion  of  Pietism  ? 

Sec.  25.  What  method  was  adopted  to  check  the 
evils  which  resulted  from  the  extravagancies  of  the 
successors  of  the  Pietists  ?  What  has  teen  the  owst- 
quence  ? 
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which  were  maintained  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation. 

To  the  introduction  of  this  liberal  system,  many  men  of 
distinguished  genius  have  contributed.  •  Some  have  been 
exceedingly  bold,  and  by  their  writings  have  done  much  to 
expunge  every  peculiarity  in  the  gospel  system,  and  to 
clothe  Christianity  in  a  philosophical  garb. 

Among  the  champions  of  liberality,  Semler  is  conspicu- 
ous. Throwing  aside  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
denied  the  possibility  of  miracles ;  ridiculed  the  act  of  the 
creation  as  a  philosophical  fable,  and  the  account  of  Christ 
as  a  new  mythology ;  pretending  that  what  is  said  of  them 
was  uttered  in  condescension  to  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Jews.  The  writings  of  the  Apostles,  he  consid- 
ered as  little  better  than  nonsense. 

The  followers  of  Semler  have  been  numerous,  and  his 
system,  to  the  great  injury  of  vital  piety  and  scriptural  opin- 
ion, has  been  spread  with  untiring  zeal,  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

Sec.  26.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  so  re- 
spectable a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
from  the  orthodox  faith,  there  yet  remain  many 
pastors  and  Churches  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  who  maintain  their  in- 
tegrity ;  and  among  whom  laudable  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  are  making  at  the  present 
time,  to  spread  the  gospel,  and  inculcate  the 
Scriptures. 

From  among  the  sects  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
Lutherans,  we  shall  in  this  place  briefly  notice  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  who  derive  their  name  and  existencefrom  Emman- 
uel Swedenborg,  a  Swede,  who  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 

-  ■  ■        -  -- —  ■    ------    -  im —  _  _  -  T  _ 

Who  contributed  to  this  liberal  system  i  What  individual  greatly 
distinguished  himself  ?  What  were  some  of  his  views  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?    What  is  said  of  his  followers  ?     W  hat  of  his  system  ? 

Sec.  26.  Are  there  many  Lutherans  however,  who 
still  maintain  their  integrity  ?     In  what  countries  ? 
What  efforts  are  they  now  making  ? 
Who  are  the  Swedenborgtans?    YiWuxA  <*l&t*  was  Sweden- 
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1688.  His  father  was  a  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  persua- 
sion, and  president  of  the  Swedish  Churches. 

The  son  was  so  much  distinguished  for  his  learning,  that 
about  the  year  1710,  he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in 
the  Metallic  college ;  which,  however,  he  resigned  In'  1747. 
Soon  after  this,  he  withdrew  himself  to  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  and  at  length  founded  the  New  Jerusa* 
lem  Church.  Many  branches  of  this  Church  now  exist  in 
Europe,  and  a  few  in  the  United  States. 

The  theology  of  Swedenborg  is  in  the  highest  degree 
mystical,  and  is  expressed  in  language  to  which  few  can 
attach  any  ideas.  According  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  hold 
frequent  conversation,  not  only  with  angels,  but  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  latter  of  whom  communicated  to  him 
many  revelations. 

II.  Reformed  Churches. 

Sec.  27.  The  term  "  Reformed,"  was  a  title 
originally  assumed  by  those  Helvetic,  or  Swiss 
Churches,  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  of 
Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament.  In 
later  times,  it  has  been  used  in  a  more  liberal 
sense.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  will, 
in  this  work,  be  employed  to  denote  all  those 
sects,  which  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Sec.  28.  Under  this  title,  we  shall  give  a 
succinct  history  of  the  Calvinists,  since  the 
peace  of  Religion,  in  1555 — the  Church  of 
England — the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

borg  born  ?  For  what  was  he  early  distinguished  ?  What  Church 
did  he  form  ?  Where  are  branches  of  this  church  to  be  found  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  theology  of  Swedenborg  ?    What  did  he  pretend 

to  ? 

Sec.  27.  To  whom  was  the  title  "  Reformed,"  ori- 
ginally applied  ?  How  is  the  term  employed  in  this 
work  ? 

Sec.  28.  Under  this  title,  the  history  of  what  de  - 
nominations  will  be  given  ? 
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—the  Moravians — the  Congregationalists  of 
New  England — the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States — the  Episcopal  Church  m  the 
United  States — the  Baptists — Methodists — Qua- 
kers— Unitarians — and  Universalists. . 

I.  Calvinists. 

Sec.  29.  The  Calvinists  are  those  professing 
Christians,  who  adopt,  without  a  strict  uni- 
formity, however,  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  explained  by  Calvin. 

The  doctrines  which  chiefly  distinguish  the  Calvinists 
from  other  sects,  are  the  following,  which  are,  by  way  of 
distinction,  sometimes  called  "  the  five  points;"  viz.  predes- 
tination, particular  redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual 
calling,  and  saints'  perseverance. 

The  discipline,  or  form  of  Church  government,  which 
Calvin  laid  down,  but  in  which  he  has  not  been  followed 
by  many  who  are  called  Calvinistic,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Presbyterian,  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  senior  or  elder ;  intimating  that  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  was  by  Presbyteries ;  . 
that  is,  by  an  association  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  all 
possessed  of  equal  authority,  without  any  superiority  among 
,  them,  by  virtue  of  office  or  order. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  have  select  standing  bodies, 
called  Sessions,  which  consist  of  the  minister  and  ruling 
elders  of  a  particular  Church ;  next  Presbyteries,  compos- 
ed of  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders  of  a  particular  region 
of  country ;  then  Synods,  composed  of  Presbyteries ;  and 
lastly  a  General  Assembly,  composed  of  Synods,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Congress,  in  which  is  represented  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church,  and  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  the  par- 
ticular Synods,  as  it  does  in  all  cases,  from  an  inferior  to 
the  next  higher  tribunal. 

Sec.  29.  Who  are  the  Calvinists  ? 

What  are  the  doctrines  which  chiefly  distinguish  the  Calvinists 

from  other  sects  ?    What  are  they  sometimes  called  ?    What  was 

the  form  of  Church  government  laid  down  by  Calvin  ?    What  is  the 

word  derived  from?    What  \a  hand!  faf  &  Session?    Presbytery ? 

Synod  ?    General  Assembly  *    YflaaXVa  iu&  *S  v^tttart 
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Such  is  the  form. of  Church  government,  which hu 
grown  out  of  that  which  was  laid  down  by  Calvin  at  Ge- 
neva. 

Sec.  30.  During  the  life  of  Zuinglius,  the 
Swiss  Churches  adopted  the  sentiments  of  that 
distinguished  reformer ;  but  after  his  death  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  became  Calvini$- 
tic,  although  they  did  not  readily  accede  to  all 
the  views  of  Calvin,  especially  to  his  forms  of 
Church  government.  Calvinism,  however, 
at  length  gained  a  triumph  here,  and  also 
among  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France, 
Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  over 
the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  val- 
lies  of  Piedmont,  and  over  many  Lutheran 
Churches  in  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent. 

According  to  Zuinglius,  the  government  of  the  Church- 
es is  vested  in  the  civil  magistrate ;  Calvin  directed  them 
to.be  governed  by  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  Zuinglius  re- 
garded the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  only  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  Calvin  acknow- 
ledged a  real  though  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
ordinance.  Zuinglius  admitted  all  to  this  ordinance ;  Cal- 
vin only  such  as  gave  charitable  evidence  of  piety.  Zuin- 
glius rejected  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees ;  Calvin  (irmly 
maintained  the  doctrine.  Zuinglius  placed  the  power  of 
excommunication  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate;  Cal- 
vin confined  it  to  the  ministers  and  Churches. 

Sec.  31.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Churches,  in  the  countries  above  mention- 
ed, adopted  the  principles  of  Calvin,  as  they 

Sec.  30.  Whose  sentiments  did  the  Swiss  Churches 
adopt  f  After  ZuingtiuBf  death,  what  did  they  become  ? 
Did  they  embrace  all  Calvin's  views?  Where,  at 
length,  did  Calvinism  prevail  ? 

What  was  the  difference  between  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  touching 
church  government  ?  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  ?  Ad- 
mission to  the  ordinances  ?    Decrees  ?    ExcommxmVtf&V^. 
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were  embodied  in  a  catechism,  known  by  the 
*  name  of  the  "  Catechism  of  Heidleberg"  yet, 
as  already  intimated,  there  has  never  been  a 
perfect  uniformity  of  "doctrine  or  government 
among  them.  The  Protestant  churches  of 
Holland,  Poland,  and  Hungary  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  ;  the  Church  Qf 
England  retained  the  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  re- 
x  ccived  the  creed  of  Calvin,  but  continued 
their  ancient  episcopal  form  of  government ; 
the  churches  of  France  and  Scotland  adopted 
the  views  of  Calvin,  in  matters  of  both  faith 
and  discipline ;  the  latter  adding,  however,  to 
the  Consistory  of  Geneva,  a  General  Assembly. 
Sec.  32.  The  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches, 
in  relation  to  some  important  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
numerous  violent  contentions,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  stated,  the  latter  were  generally  tri- 
umphant, and  succeeded,  in  respect  to  many 
particular  Lutheran  Churches,  to  draw  them  to 
their  communion. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists,  according  to  Dr.  Mosheim,  relates  to  the  three 
following  topics ; — 1,  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 

Sec,  31.  In  what  catechism  were  the  principles  of 
Calvinism  embodied  ?  Do  all  Calvinists  agree  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Protest- 
ant churches  of  Holland,  Poland,  and  Hungary  ?  Of 
England  ?  Of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians?  Of 
France  and  Scotland  ? 

Sec.  32.  To  what  did  the  differences  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  lead  ?  In  these  controver- 
sies, which  party  triumphed  ? 
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per ;  the  former  affirming  a  material  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the- bread  and  wine  ;  the  latter,  a 
spiritual  presence.  2.  The  decrees  of  God ;  the  former 
maintaining  that  these  decrees  are  founded  upon  a  previous 
divine  knowledge  of  men's  characters' ;  the  latter,  that  they 
zrefree  and  unconditional,  and  founded  on  the  will  of  God. 
3.  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  former  retaining  ma- 
ny of  them  in  their  worship— as,  the  use  of  images— wafers 
in  the  sacrament— exorcism  or  ejection  of  the  «evil  in  bap- 
tism, and  similar  ceremonies ;  the  latter,  rejecting  these  and 
all  similar  superstitious  practices,  and  observing  in  their 
worship  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Apostolic  times. 

Sec.  33.  Among  the  Reformed  Churches 
themselves,  during  the  16th  century,  we  find 
no  account  of  divisions  or  disputes,  which  de- 
serve particular  notice.  In  this  respect,  they 
were  much  more  highly  favoured  than  the  Lu- 
therans, among  whom  theological  disputes, 
as  have  been  remarked,  led  to  the  most  un- 
happy dissensions. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  were  wholly  exempted  from  contentions.  Cal- 
vin has  himself  transmitted  an  account  of  a  "  most  perni- 
cious sect,"  which  made  their  appearance  in  Flanders,  un- 
der the  name  of  libertines,  and  spiritual  brethren  and  sisters  ; 
and  thence  spread  abroad  into  several  countries.  The  sen- 
timents advanced  by  this  fraternity,  were  of  the  most  un- 
scriptural  character,  and  for  a  time  produced  no  small  troub- 
le in  some  of  the  Churches.  They  maintained,  among 
other  points,  that  God  is  the  "  sole  operating  cause  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all  human  ac- 
tions ;  that  consequently  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil 
are  false ;  that  men  cannot  commit  sin — and  that  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  men  will  be  united  to  the  Deity  himself.!' 

What,  according  to  Dr.  Mosheim,  are  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ? 

Sect,  33.  What  is  said  of  divisions  among  the  Cal- 
vinists, during  the  16th  century  ? 

But  were  they  wholly  exempt  from  contentions  ?  Of  what  sect 
lias  Calvin  given  an  account  ?  Where  did  they  first  appear  ?  What 
did  they  maintain  ?    Did  this  sect  cause  any  trouble  ? 

27 
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See.  34.  If,  however,  the  Calvinists  were 
comparatively  at  peace  among  themselves,  they 
were  called  to  experience  the  most  severe 
trials,  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given.  (Sec.  8.) 

Sec.  3§.  The  opening  of  the  17th  century 
was  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  the  "  Armiman 
schism?  so  called  from  James  Arminius,  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  who,  from  being 
a  Calvinist,  and  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  at  length  rejected  the  system,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  predestination  and  grace. 

The  following  are  the  distinguishing  tenets,  as  taught  by 
Arminius,  and  held  by  his  followers : 

1.  That  God  from  eternity  determined  to  bestow  salva- 
tion on  those,  who  he  foresaw  would  persevere  to  the  end, 
and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who  should 
continue  in  their  unbelief  and  resist  divine  succours ;  so 
that  election  and  reprobation  are  conditional . 

2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  made 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  of  every  in- 
dividual in  particular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those  who 
believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  his  benefits. 

3.  That  mankind  are  not  totally  depraved,  and  that  de- 
pravity does  not  come  upon  them  by  virtue  of  Adam's  be- 
ing their  federal  head. 

4.  That  the  grace  of  God  which  converts  men,  is  not  ir- 
resistible. 

5.  That  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  may  fall 
from  a  state  of  grace  and  finally  perish. 

Sec.  36.  The  sentiments  of  Arminius  were 
adopted  by  some,  distinguished  for  their  learn- 

Sec.  34.  What  trials  did  the  Calvinists  experience  ? 

S$c.  35.  What  schism  arose  at  the  opening  of  the 
17th  century  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  it  T  Who 
was  Arminius  ? 

What  was  the  notion  of  Arminius  on  the  subject  of  predestination 
Of  the  atonement  ?    Of  depravity  ?    Of  grace  f    Of  perseverance  ? 
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ing  and  influence  before  his  death,  which  hap- 

Rened  in,  1609 ;  although  they  were  powerful- 
/  met  by  several  eminent  Calvinists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Gomar,  the  colleague  of  Arminius, 
in  the  divinity  professorship  at  Leyden. 

Sec.  37.  On  the  death  of  Arminius,  his  sen- 
timents appear  to  have  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed ;  this  led  to  a  controversy  between  the 
friends  and  opposers  of  the  scheme,  which 
was  conducted  with  so  much  acrimony,  and 
occasioned  so  many  tumults,  that,  at  length, 
the  civil  authorities  interposed,  and  by  the 
States  General,  a  general  Synod  was  convened 
at  Dort,  in  1618,  to  consider  and  decide  on 
the  whole  controversy. 

Sec.  38.  This  Synod  consisted  of  the  most 
distinguished  Dutch  divines,  and  learned  dep- 
uties from  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Bremen,  Hesse,  and  the  Palatinate.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  the  Arminians  claimed 
the  privilege  of  first  refuting  the,  Calvinistic 
dootrino  of  reprobation.  To  this,  however, 
the  Calvinists  objected,  that  they  ought  to 
prove  themselves  right,  before  they  had  any  just 
ground,  on  which  to  proceed  to  prove  others 
wrong.    Refusing  to  adopt  this  course,  the 

Sec.  36.  When  did  Arminius  die  ?  Who  had  em- 
braced his  doctnnes  before  this  ?  Who  opposed 
them? 

Sec.  37.  What  success  had  his  scheme  after  his 
death  ?  Between  whom  did  a  controversy  arise  ? 
How  was  it  conducted  ?  Who  interposed  ?  .What 
Synod  was  called  ?    When  ?    What  was  its  object  ? 

Sec.  38.  Of  whom  did  this  Synod  consist  ?  What 
did  the  Arminians  claim  ?  What  did  the  Calvinists 
reply  ?    What  course  did  the  Calv\nta&t&V&\ 
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Arminians  were  expelled  the  synod,  and  their 
sentiments  were  examined  and  condemned  in 
their  absence. 

Sec.  39.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Arminians  were  shame- 
fully persecuted.  They  were  expelled  from 
all  posts  of  honour  and  profit ;  their  ministers 
were  silenced  and  their  congregations  sup- 
pressed. The  above  decision,  however,  was 
far  from  being  popular,  and  by  many  the  per- 
secution which  ensued  was  deservedly  con- 
demned. At  a  subsequent  period,  they  were 
treated  with  more  lenity,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  many  on  the  continent,  in  Eng- 
land, and  America,  have  been  found,  who  have 
embraced  the  Arminian  faith,  in  all  its  latitude. 

In  do  country  were  the  Arminians  treated  with  more  se- 
verity than  in  Holland.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
Maurice,  at  that  time  the  reigning  prince,  Barnerelt,  their 
most  distinguished  civilian,  was  beheaded.  Grotius  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  escaped  his 
doom  only  by  flight.  Many  of  the  refugees  fled  to  Ant- 
werp ;  others  to  France. 

After  the  death  of  M*«*rie«  in  1625,  the  Arminians  were 
recalled  by  his  successor,  and  permitted  to  live  in  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  their  opinions.  They  erected  Churches  ; 
and,  at  length,  increased  so  as  to  number  in  the  United 
Provinces  34  congregations,  and  84  pastors.  At  Amster- 
dam they  established  a  college,  in  which  flourished  in  suc- 
cession many  distinguished  professors. 

Sec.  39.  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  respect  to  the  Armini- 
ans ?  Was  the  decision  popular  ?  At  a  subsequent 
period,  how  were  they  treated  ?  Into  what  countries 
did  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  extend  ? 

How  were  they  treated  in  Holland  ?  Who  was  beheaded  ? 
Through  whose  instrumentality  f  What  is  said  of  Grotius,  and 
others  ?  After  the  death  of  Maurice,  what  took  place  ?  How  many 
churches  and  pastors  did  the^  number  ? 
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Sec.  40.  In  subsequent  periods,  Arminians 
have  been  found  in  all  Protestant  countries  on 
the  globe.  Through  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Laud,  their  sentiments  at  one  time  spread  over 
England,  and  were  embraced  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  prelates.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  both  in  England  and  America, 
are  considered  Arminian.  Among  the  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  ministers  in  New 
England,  several  have  in  former  times  received 
the  Arminian  system  ;  and  some  adopt  it  at 
the  present  time. 

II.  Church  of  England. 

Sec.  41.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  '' 
England,  from  its  commencement,  about  the 
year  1534,  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  1547, 
has  already  passed  in  review.  (Period  VII. 
Sec.  46,  47.)  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Edward  VI.  ;  a  prince,  who,  although 
but  a  few  months  more  than  nine  years  of  age, 
was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
and  for  devoting  himself,  with  all  his  heart,  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  accession  of  so  pious  a  prince  as  Edward  VI.  was 

Sec.  40.  What  is  said  of  the  prevalence  of  Armin- 
ianism  in  subsequent  periods  ?  Through  whose  influ- 
ence did  it  spread  in  England  ?  What  sect  is  said  to 
be  Arminian  ?    Who  in  New  England  are  Arminians  ?  , 

Sec.  41.  What  is  said  in  Period  VII.  Sec  46  and  47 
about  the  reformation  in  England,  by  Henry  VIII.  ? 
When  did  it  commence  T  When  did  Henry  die  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  How  did  he  regard  the  Re- 
formation ? 

27* 
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occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  friends,  and  of  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  the  enemies,  of  the  Reformation,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  Edward  was  a  decided  Protestant,  di- . 
rested  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  the  times,  of  bigotry  and 
superstition ;  and  with  becoming  zeal  set  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  true  religion. 

Sec*  42.  Soon  after,  his  accession,  the  rigors 
of  Henry's  reign  began  to  be  relaxed.  The 
severe  laws,  which  were  in  existence  against 
the  Protestants,  were  repealed.  The  prison 
doors  wtere  opened,  and  many,  who  had  been 
forced  to  quit  the  kingdom,  returned  home. 
.Among  the  latter,  were  the  celebrated  John 
Hooper,  and  John  Rogers. 

*  Towards  the  conclusion  of,  Henry's  reign,  parliament 
had  passed  an  act,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bloody  statute,  which  consisted  of  six  articles,  designed  to 
favour  the  cause  of  popery.  By  these  articles,  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  in  the  sacrament,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
onto  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — that  companion  in 
both  kinds  is  not  essential  to  the  common  people — and  that 
priests  may  not  marry;  with  other  sentiments  of  a  similar 
character. 

In  consequence  of  these  articles,  many  for  conscience's 
sake,  were  compelled  to  resign  their  stations,  and  flee  to 
other  countries.  Others,  who  remained,  were  imprisoned, 
to  the  nuinber  of  500.  Even  Cranmer  came  near,  falling  a 
sacrifice ;  the  king  suffering  him  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

This  persecution  was  still  going  on,  at  the  accession  of 
Edward ;  but  it  was  now  terminated  by  the  government, 
with  the  consent  of  this  pious  prince,  and  the  statute  itself 
repealed. : 

Sec.  43.  The  principal  promoters  of  the  Re- 

Sec.  42.  What  now  took  place  in  respect  to  the  se-( 
vere  laws  which  had  been  enacted  during  Henry's 
reign  against  Protestants  ?  What  two  exiles,  among 
others,  returned  to  England  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Woody  statute  ?  When  was  it  pasted  ? 
What  was  its  design  ?  What  did  it  enact?  What  was  tin  cense- 
guence  of  this  statute  ?  .        ■         . 
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formation,  at  this  time,  were  the  king ;  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  king's  uncle,  who  was  chosen 
protector;  Dr.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Dr.  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York ;  Sir 
William  Paget,  secretary  of  state ;  Lord  Vis- 
count Lisle,  lord  admiral ;  Dr.  Holbeach,  bish- 
, ^op  of  Lincoln  ;  Dr.  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely  ; 
Dr.  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  and  Dr. 
Ridley,  elect  bishop  of  Rochester.  Against 
these  were  arrayed,  on  the  side  of  popery,  the 
princess  Mary  ;  the  lord  chancellor ;  Dr.  Ton- 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester  ;  and  Dr.  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London. 

These  were  the  heads  of  the  two  parties.  Great  conten- 
tion existed  among  them  ;  the  advocates  of  the  Reforma- 
tion being  desirous  of  proceeding  in  the  work  of  reform  ; 
while  the  friends  of  the  papacy  insisted  that  religion  should 
continue  in  the  state  in  which  Henry  left  it,  till  prince  Ed- 
ward should  come  of  age.  As  the  former,  however,  were 
the  stronger  party,  it  was  determined  to  proceed. 

Sec.  44.  The  solemnity  of  the  king's  coro- 
nation being  over,  several  distinguished  divines 
were  appointed  to  visit  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  instruction.  A  book  of  homilies  was  com- 
posed, and  a  copy  directed  to  be  left  with 
every  parish  priest,  to  supply  the  defect  of 
preaching,  which  few  of  the  clergy,  were  at 
that  time  capable  of  performing. 
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Sec.  43.  Who,  at  this  time,  were  the  promoters  of 
the  Reformation  ?    Who  opposed  it  ? 

Was  there  contention  between  these  parties  ?  What  didUhe 
friends  of  the  Reformation  purpose  to  do  ?  What  were  the  views 
of  the  opposite  party?    Which  prevailed? 

Sec.  44.  What  was  done  soon  after  the  king's  coro- 
nation ?  What  J>ook  was  compiled,  and  sent  to  the 
Churches  ? 
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A  homily ,  is  a  sermon,  or  discourse,  on  some  point  of  re- 
ligion, written  in  a  manner  so  plain,  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.  This  book  of  homilies  was 
the  work  of  Cranmer,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  Reformation ;  the  parochial  clergy  be- 
ing generally  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  unable  to  compose  a  ser- 
mon. 

Sec.  45.  At  the  same  time,  the  divines  were 
directed  to  deliver  to  the  several  bishops  in  the 
kingdom,  thirty-six  "  injunctions,"  which  the 
bishops  were  to  proclaim  four  times  a  year,  and 
see  executed.  These  related  to  the  disuse  of 
images,  pilgrimages,  processions,  tapers,  and 
the  like.  Most  of  the  bishops  complied  with 
these  injunctions  ;  but  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
refusing,  were,  for  a  time,  imprisoned. 

Sec.  46.  The  next  thing  done,  in  order  to 
favour  the  Reformation,  was  the  revision  of 
the  Liturgy,  or  order  of  public  worship,  which 
being  accomplished,  was  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament. 

The  Liturgy,  or  Church  Service  Book  of  England,  was 
first  composed  in  1547.  In  the  second  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward, it  was  established  as  the  book  of  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  divine  worship.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  prince's 
reign  it  was  again  revised,  and  several  alterations  made  in 
it.  These  alterations  consisted  principally  in  rejecting  the 
use  of  oil  in  confirmation  ;  prayers  for  the  dead;  and  tran* 
substantiation.  In  the  succeeding  reign  pf  Mary,  it  may 
here  be  added,  the  Liturgy  was  abolished  ;  but  on  the  ac- 

What  is  a  Homily  ?  Whose  work  was  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
which  was  prepared  ?    Why  was  such  a  work  necessary  ? 

Sec.  45.  How  many  injunctions  were  ordered  to  be 
proclaimed  and  executed  by  the  bishops  ?  What  did 
these  injunctions  relate  to  f  What  bishops  would  not 
comply  ?    What  was  done  with  them  ? 

Sec.  46.  What  is  a  Liturgy  ?  What  is  said  of  its 
revision  and  establishment  ? 

When  was  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  first  composts!  ? 
In  whit  year  of  king  Edwaxd  w*a  v\  ttiabYfltad?    When  was  itre- 
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cession  of  Elizabeth  it  Was  re-established,  with  some  alter* 
ations ;  since  which,  it  has  remained  much  the  same  to  the 
present  day. 

Sec.  47.  The  Liturgy,  which  was  thus  Es- 
tablished, and  in  which  the  reformers,  who  pre- 
pared it,  shewed  a  wise  moderation,  was  far 
from  giving  satisfaction  to  all.  The  Common 
people  especially,  who  were  generally  advo- 
cates of  popery,  disliked  it.  Several  insurrec- 
tions, in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  broke 
out,  which  were  suppressed  only  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  and  the  execution  of  several  of 
the  promoters  of  them. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  insurrections,  were  those 
of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  In  the  former  place,  insur- 
gents collected  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  demanded  of 
the  king  to  restore  the  ancient  worship.  In  Norfolk,  the 
rebels  amounted  to  20,000.  They  were  headed  by  one 
Ket,  a  tanner,  who  assumed  to  himself  the  power  of  judica- 
ture, under  an  old  oak  tree,  thence  called  the  oak  of  the 
Reformation.  The  rebels  were  dispersed  in  each  of  these 
places  with  difficulty — several  of  their  leaders  were  execu- 
ted ;  Ket  was  hung  in  chains. 

SI *.r.  4R.  Ahmit  this  time,  also,  Articles  of 

Religion,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  were 

agreed  upon,  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to 

which  subscription  was  required,  by  all  who 

held  ecclesiastical  offices.      These   articles 

were  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  thirty-nine 

articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  form 

>  ■  ■  « 

vised  ?  What  alterations  did  it  undergo  ?  What  is  said  of  it  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  f    What  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

Sec.  47.  Did  the  Liturgy  give  satisfaction  ?  What 
commotions  were  occasioned  by  it  ? 

Which  were  the  most  formidable  of  these  insurrections  ?    What 
is  said  of  the  Devonshire  insurrection  ?    What  of  the  Norfolk  ? 

Sec.  48.  What  Articles  of  Religion  were  agreed 
upon  ?  By  whom  were  they  to  be  subscribed  ?  Of 
what  were  these  articles  the  basis  \ 
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at  present,  the  code  of  faith  and  discipline  in 
that'  Church. 

*Sec.  49.  Although  many  of  the  reformers 
were  desirous  of  a  still  more  thorough  reform- 
ation, and  even  of  a  complete  abandonment  of 
every  vestige  of  the  Roman  superstition,  some 
things,  from  expediency,  were  left  untouched. 
One  relic,  in  particular,  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  some  of  the  clergy,  viz.  the  retention  of 
the  cap,  surplice,  and  other  clerical  garments 
of  the  Romish  priests. 

Sec.  50.  To  no  one  were  these  clerical  gar- 
ments more  odious,  than  to  John  Hooper,  who 
with  John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr,  has  been 
called,  "  the  very  ring-leader  of  the  non-con- 
formists." Hooper  being  nominated  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Gloucester,  refused  it,  because 
he  would  not  wear  these  garments.  The  king 
was  willing  to  dispense  with  them,  but  Cranmer 
and^Ridley  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Hoop- 
er was,  therefor©,  committed  to  prison. 

This  was  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  rarely  exceeded  ;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  Cranmer  and  Ridley  cannot 
be  justified.  If  Hooper  had  a  wish  to  decline  the  offered 
preferment,  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  imprisonment.  In - 
this  controversy,  most  of  the  reforming  clergy  were  on  the 
side  of  Hooper ;  and  although  they  had  submitted  till  now 
to  the  wearing  of  the  garments  prescribed,  at  this  time  they 
laid  them  aside.     Hence,  they  were  called  noncomformists. 

Sec.  49.  Were  the  reformers  desirous  of  a  further 
reformation  ?  Why  did  they  not  proceed  further  ? 
What  relic  gave  much  dissatisfaction? 

Sec.  50.  To  whom  particularly  were  the  clerical 
garments  odious  ?  What  have  these  men  been  styled  1 
What  became  of  Hooper  ?  Through  whose  influence 
was  he  imprisoned  ? 

What  must  be  thought  oftius  %.<&'.    What  did  the  reforming 
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Among  these  were  Latimer,  Coverdale,  John  Rogers,  and 
many  others. 

Sec.  51.  Another  stain  attaches  to  Cranmer, 
and  other  reformers,  at  whose  instance,  the 
Anabaptists  were  persecuted,  and  some  of 
them  put  to  death.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
woman,  by  the  name  of  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan 
of  Kent.  These  Anabaptists,  several  years 
before,  had  come  from  Germany,  during  the 
wars  in  that  country,  and  were  now  propaga- 
ting their  sentiments,  with  some  success  in 
England.  (Period  VII.  Sec.  45.) 

The  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  reformers,  greatly 
alarmed  the  anabaptists,  and  many  of  them  ostensibly  ab- 
jured their  faith.  Bat  Joan  of  Kent,  proving  obstinate,  was 
declared  a  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  to 
be  burnt  To  the  king,  this  measure  appeared  unwarrant- 
able, and  seemed  to  partake  too  much  of  that  spirit  which 
they  censured  in  the  papists.  Cranmer  thought  it  right, 
however,  to  burn  for  heretical  opinions ;  and,  at  length,  per- 
suaded the  king  to  sign  the  warrant.  As  he  yielded  to  the 
archbishop's  importunity,  he  told  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  that  if  he  did  wrong,  since  he  did  it  in  submission 
to  his  authority,  he  (Cranmer)  should  answer  for  it  to  God." 
This  speech  is  said  to  have  struck  the  archbishop  with  hor- 
ror ;  yet  he  suffered  the  sentence  to  be  executed. 

Sec.  52.  Edward  died  in  the  year  1553,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  subjects  ;  but  especially 
of  the  reformers.  Great  advances  had  been 
made  during  his  short  reign,  in  the  work  of 

clergy  think  of  it?    What  did  they  do?    Hence,  what  were  they 
called  ?     Who  were  some  of  them? 

Sec.  51.  What  other  stain  attaches  to  Cranmer  ? 
What  woman  suffered  ?  Whence  did  these  Anabap- 
tists come  to  England  ? 

How  did  the  king  regard  the  persecution  of  Joan  ?  What  did  he 
say  to  Cranmer,  on  signing  the  warrant  for  her  execution  ? 

Sec.  52.  When  did  Edward  die  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  reformation  during  his  reign  ? 
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reformation  ;  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  a  complete  finish  would  probably  hare 
been  put  to  it.  But  a  wise  Providence  ordered 
it  differently,  and  caused  the  bright  prospect 
of  the  Church,  soon  to  be  overcast  with  gloom. 

At  the  present  day,  we  naturally  wonder  that  there  Bhould 
have  been  so  much  that  was  "  {Aire  and  lovely"  among  the 
reformers,  and  yet  such  disgusting  remains  of  superstition 
and  illiberally.  But  the  truth  is,  they  made  advances  by 
slow  degrees.  The  Reformation  all  along  was  conducted 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded.  In  departing  from  Rome,  the  reformers 
claimed  the  right  of  private  judgement,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith. 

Yet,  when  they  obtained  the  ascendency,  they  granted 
little  liberty  to  others.  They  were  too  much  disposed  to 
justify  in  their  practice/what  they  had  loudly  and  severely 
condemned  in  the  friends  of  the  papacy.  Still,  the  reform- 
ers were  good,  noble  men.  The  previous  darkness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  had  been  great.  The  light  was  now 
dawning;  but  as  yet  spiritual  objects  were  seen  indis- 
tinctly. Prejudices  could  not  in  a  moment  be  removed ; 
nor  could  it,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  the  reformers  should 
advance  much  faster  than  did  public  opinion. 

Sec.  53.  Edward,  at  his  death,  gave  the 
crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  a  Protest- 
ant, and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  and  who  ac- 
cordingly was  proclaimed  queen.  But  his 
sister,  the  princess  Mary,  a  bigoted  papist, 
claimed  the  throne  as  her  right,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  possession  of  it,  in  August,  1553,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

On  what  principles  was  the  Reformation  conducted  ?  What  did 
the  Reformers  do,  which  they  had  condemned  in  the  friends  of  the 
papacy  ? 

Sec.  53.  To  whom  did  Edward  leave  the  crown  ? 
Who,  however,  obtained  it  ?  Who  was  Mary  ?  When 
did  she  succeed?  Was  her  accession  agreeable  to 
her  subjects  1 
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This  was  truly  a  mysterious  providence ;  and  caused  a 
wide  spread  despondency  among  the  friends  of  truth.  The 
mind  of  Mary  was  superstitious  and  melandholy.  She  had 
ever  hated  the  Reformation,  and  was  resolved,  from  the 
first,  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Sec.  54.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Protest- 
ants were  soon  realized.  No  sooner  was  Ma- 
ry seated  on  the  throne,  than  she  began  to  show 
her  predilection  for  the  papal  cause.  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  she  released  from  prison,  and 
soon  after  prohibited  all  preaching,  without  her 
special  license. 

Sec.  55.  Many  of  the  reforming  clergy, 
however,  did  continue  to  preach,  and  were  de- 
termined to  braye  the  consequences.  The 
royal  mandate,  however,  soon  went  forth,  for  the 
imprisonment  of  all  such.  Hooper,  CpverdaJe, 
Taylor,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  many  others, 
were  arrested.  Hooper  was  sent  to  the  fleet ; 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  were  committed  to  the 
tower.  Not  less  than  1000  escaped  imprison- 
ment by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

Sec.  56.  Parliament  assembled  in  October. 
A  bill  was  now  introduced,  and  shortly  after 
passed,  repealing  king  Edward's  laws  about  re- 
ligion, and  restoring  that  form  of  divine  ser- 
vice, which  was  in  use  during  the  last  year  of 

What  was  the  character  of  Mary  ?    What  was  she  resolved  upon  ? 

Sec.  54.  What  course  did  she  take  ?  Whom  did  she 
release  from  prison  ?    What  did  she  prohibit  ? 

Sec.  55.  Did  the  reiorming  clergy,  however,  conti- 
nue to  preach  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Where 
were  Hooper,  Cranmer  and  Latimer  imprisoned  ? 
Did  any  escape  ? 

Sec.  56.  On  the  assembling  of  parliament,  what  was 
/lone  ?    What  was  now  the  state  of  the  \tefoim^\<sfcA 

28 
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king  Henry  VIII.  Thus  the  great  objects  of" 
the  Reformation  were  for  a  time  annihilated ; 
&D  which  had  been  gamed,  was '  apparently 
lost;  Rome  was  oaoe  more  ascendant. 

Sec.  57.  To  strengthen  herself  in  the  king- 
dom, acnd  to  give  an  increase  of  power  to  the 
papal  cause,  Mary  now  united  herself  in  mar- 
riage with  Philip,  of  Spain,  grandson  of  Charles 
V.  and  through  jealousy,  sent  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  afterwards  queen,  to  prison,  and  caused 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  her  husband,  Lord  Guil- 
ford, to  be  beheaded. 

Edward  had  -settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane, through  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  who,  in  antici- 
pation of  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  married  her  to  htSDon, 
J^ord  •Guilford.  Lady  Jane  was  eminently  pious,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  by 
Northumberland  and  his  party ;  but  her  rival,  Mary,  proved 
more  powerful,  and  seized  the  kingdom  for  herself.  Cru- 
elty was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  .Mary  ;  and 
bitter  were  the  marks  of  it,  which  Lady  Jane  and  her 
friends  experienced.  She  saw  her  father-in-law  and  nis 
family,  her  own  father  and  his  numerous  adherents,  brought 
to  the  Tower,  and  at  last  expire  under  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner; and  she  herself,  together  with  her  husband, 
completed  the  bloody  tragedy.  She  suffered  with  the  most 
Christian  resignation,  exclaiming  with  fervency,  "  Lord,  in- 
to thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

Sec.  58.  To  give  the  papal  cuuse  the  appear- 
ance of  justice  and  moderation,  but,  in  reality, 
to  triumph  still  more  over  the  Protestants,  a 
public  disputation  was  ordered  at  Oxford,  in 

I  ■«!■■■  II  — — — . 

Sec.  57.  What  measures  did  Mary  adopt  to  strength- 
en herself  and  the  papal  cause  ?  How  did  she  treat 
Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  ? 

Why  had  Edward  settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  ?    What  was 
her  character  ?    How  did  she  suffer  ?    Were  others  involved  in  hf r 
ruin  ? 
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the  spring  of  1554,  between  the  leading  divines, 
on  both  sides.  Craiuner,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 
were  brought  from  prison  to  manage  the  dis- 
pute for  the  Reformers.  They  spoke  with 
great  power  and  boldness,  but  were  declared 
to  be  vanquished,  required  to  adopt  the  popish 
faith ;  and  for  refusing,  were  pronounced  ob- 
stinate heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  church. 
Sec.  59.  In  the  same  year,  Cardinal  Pole 
arrived  in  England,  from  Rome,  with  authority 
from  the  Pope  to  receive  the  submission  of 
the  king  and  queen,  which  they  offered  upon 
their  knees.  When  this  was  done,  the  Cardi- 
nal pronounced  the  kingdom  absolved  from 
all  censures,  and  once  more  returned  to  the 
favour  of  his  Holiness,  and  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Thus  the  Catholic  religion  was  publicly  acknowledged, 
as  the  religion  of  the  land  ;  and  the  bishops  were  required 
to  see  that  it  was  fully  established.  Such  of  the  clergy, 
as  conformed,  were  anointed,  and  clothed  with  priestly 
garments.  More  than  12000,  however,  refused,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  livings,  and  ninny  of  them  imprisoned.?!^ 

Sec.  60.  Soon  after  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  English  Church  and  the  Pope  had 
been  effected,  an  act  was  passed  in  parliament, 
for  the  burning  of  heretics  ;  and  from  this 
time  the  work  of  persecution  began.  The 
queen  committed  the  sanguinary  work  to  Gar- 

Sec.  58.  Between  whom  was  a  dispute  held  in  1554  / 
Why  ?     U'  hnt  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 

ftec.  KK  Who  arrived  in  England  the  same  year  ? 
ror  what  purpose  *  w  J 

Was  the  Catholic  religion  now  **-^.  lv  ,    ,  a     T¥  . 

conforming  clergy  treated  ?     How  the  i^£^gtLJ™w  were  the 

Sec.  60.  What  act  soon  after  passed  parliSnictiT^ 
To  whom  was  the  work  oi  burning  committed  ?   How 
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diner  and  Bonner,  by  whom,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  not  less  than  400,  and  some  make 
the  number  double,  were  publicly  executed. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  who  suffered, 
were  Rogers,  Saunders,  Hooper,  Taylor,  Rid- 
ley, Latimer  and  Cranmer. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smith  field,  Feb.  4.  1555.  A 
pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake,  which  he  refused,  al- 
though his  wife  and  ten  small  children  were  within  his 
view,  whom  he  was  leaving  destitute  in  the  world.  With 
these  he  was  not  permitted  even  to  speak. 

Saunders  was  burnt  at  Coventry.  When  he  came  to  the 
stake,  he  exclaimed,  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  Wel- 
come everlasting  life !"  Next  to  him,  suffered  the  active 
and  pious  bishop  Hooper.  The  fire  consumed  him  so  slow* 
ly,  that  his  legs  and  thighs  were  roasted,  and  one  of  his 
hands  dropped  off,  before  he  expired.  His  last  words  were, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  On  the  same  day,  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor  was  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

The  effect  of  these  burnings,  was  different  from  what 
the  Papists  had  expected.  Gardiner  supposed  that  one  or 
two  burnings  would  extirpate  Protestantism  from  England. 
But  seeing  himself  disappointed,  he  committed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  infamous  Bonner,  who,  Neal  says, 
"  behaved  more  like  a  cannibal,  than  a  Christian." 

iritiny  suffered  in  the  space  of  two  years  ?  Mention 
some  distinguished  men  who  suffered  ? 

Who  suffered  first  ?  Give  some  particulars  of  the  burning  of 
Rogers ; — of  the  burning  of  Saunders ; — Of  Hooper.  Was  the  effect 
of  this  persecution  what  the  papists  expected  ?  To  whom  did  Gar- 
diner now  commit  the  work?    What  does  Neal  say  of  Bonner? 
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BL'RMNO  OF  RIDLEY  AND  LATIMER. 


In  October,  Ridley  and  Latimer  suffered  at  Oxford,  at 
one  stake.  The  former  of  these  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  learned  of  the  English  reformers ;  the  latter  was  a  man 
of  great  simplicity  of  character,  who,  by  his  preaching,  had 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  expose  the  superstitions 
of  popery.  He  was  now  nearly  70  years  old.  Before  these 
venerable  men  suffered,  they  embraced  each  other,  and 
then  kneeling,  prayed.  As  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  pile, 
Latimer  exclaimed,  "Be  of  good  courage,  master  Ridley, 
and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle 
by  God's  grace  in  England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put 
out." 

It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  very  same  day  on  which 
these  noble  men  suffered,  the  cruel  Gardiner  was  seized 
with  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  He  would  not  sit  down 
to  dinner,  till  be  had  received  the  news  from  Oxford  of  the 
burning  of  the  two  bishops,  which  was  not  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  While  at  dinner,  he  became  unwell,  and 
lingering  till  the  12th  of  November,  died.      His  last  words 


Wh>l  ia  said  of  Gardiner i    When  did  Cruimer  ■ 

28» 
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were  a  true,  bat  melancholy  comment  upoo  his  life,  "  J 
hate  sinned  with  Peter,  bat  hate  not  wept  with  Peter." 

Uranmer  was  burnt,  March  21st,  1556,  in  the  67th_year 
of  his  age.  Such  a  fate  he  had,  anticipated,  and  had  settled, 
some  time  before  his  arrest,  all  his  pri? ate  affairs.  After 
his  arrest,  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  abjure 
his  frith,  and  embrace  the  Romish  religion.  In  a  moment 
of  terror,  in  view  of  death,  Cranmer  yielded;  and  set  his 
hand  to  a  paper,  renouncing  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  papal  Church. 

Nothwithstanding  this  concession,  his  enemies  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  the  stake.  Accordingly  he  was  not  long 
after  led  forth.  But  the  worthy  man  had  had  time  to  con- 
sider upon  his  conduct.  Sorely  did  he  lament  his  apoetacy, 
and  (irmly  did  he  resolve  to  die,  like  a  true  martyr. 

Before  Hm  multitude,  he  confessed  his  error,  and  deeply 
repented  ofit.  This  manly  conduct  surprised  his  enemies, 
who  immediately  dragged  hini  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  was 
fastened; 

The  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  the  venerable  martyr, 
stretching  his  right  hand  into  the  flames,  exclaimed,  "  this 
hand  hath  offended,  this  unworthy  hand."  His  miseries 
were  soon  over,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  spirit." 

Sec.  61.  While  these  things  were  transpiring 
in  England,  the  attention  of  the  queen  was  di- 
rected to  Ireland,  where  the  Protestants  had 
much  increased,  through  the  energetic  pro- 
ceedings of  George  Brown,  whom  Henry  VIII. 
had  created  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Mary  now 
resolved  upon  sanguinary  measures,  against 
them  also,  and  commissioned  Dr.  Cole,  a 
zealous  Catholic,  to  erect  his  tribunal  in  Dub- 
lin.   By  a  singular  providence,  however,  the 

unworthy  act  was  Craumor  guilty  ?    Did  he  recant  ?    Hew  did  he 
die? 

Sec.  61.  What  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time? 

Who  had  forwarded  the  Reformation  there  ?    What 

did  Mary  resohe  upon,  with  respect  to  that  country  ? 

To  whom  did  she  commit  the  execution  of  her  wishes? 

How  was  the  plan  fnuftrate&t 
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Dr.  lost  his  commission,  and  the  lives  of  the 
Irish  were  spared. 

On  his  way  from  England  to  Ireland,  Cole  halted  at  an 
Inn,  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Here  he  was  waited  upon  by 
the  mayor,  to  whom  he  announced  his  business  to  Ireland, 
and  taking  from  his  baggage  a  leather  case,  exclaimed — 
"  Here  is  a  commission,  which  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Ireland." 

The  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  hostess,  who  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  while  the  doctor  waited  upon  the  mayor 
down  stairs,  she  hastily  took  from  the  case  the  boasted 
commission,  and  placed  in  its  stead  a  pack  of  cards. 

The  next  morning,  the  doctor  sailed  for  Ireland.  On 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  opened  his  commission,  in  the 
presence  of  the  public  authorities,  and  to  his  confusion 
found  only  a  pack  of  cards.  Before  a  second  commission 
could  be  obtained  from  England,  the  queen  was  bo  more. 
Elizabeth,  the  successor  of  Mary,  was  so  pleased  with  the 
story,  that  she  settled  upon  the  woman  a  pension  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  for  life. 

Sec.  62.  The  year  1554  is  distinguished  for 
the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  at  Frankfort,  in  Ger- 
many. They,  at  first,  consisted  of  English 
Protestants,  who,  fleeing  from  England,  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign,  took 
refuge  at  the  above  place,  where  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the 
Reformation  further  than  the  British  court 
had  hitherto  allowed.  They  abandoned  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  service  book  of  king  Edward, 
with  the  surplice  and  the  responses,  aiming  at 
a  greater  simplicity  in  their  manner  of  worship* 

The  term  Puritan,  was  first  applied  to  these  exiles,  \>y 

Tell  this  story  ? 

Sec.  62.  When  did  the  Puritans  rise  ?    Where  ? 

,  Who  were  they  ?    Why  had  they  fled  from  England  ? 

What  parts  of  the  service  book  pf  Edward  did  they 

abandon  ? 

How  was  the  term  "  Puritan,"  at  first  applied?    ftta  *'$$***& 
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way  of  ridicule.  In  the  steps  they  had  taken,  they  met 
with  violent  opposition  from  many  of  their  brethren.  Dr. 
Cox,  who  had  been  tutor  to  king  Edward,  disturbed  their 
worship,  by  answering  aloud  after  the  miuister,  and  accus- 
ed the  celebrated  John  Knox,  who  was  then  pastor  of  these 
exiles,  of  enmity  to  the  Emperor.  Knox  and  his  friends 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  the  episcopal  forms  of  wor- 
ship were  re-established.  But  from  this  time  the  Puritans 
increased  rapidly  in  number,  both  in  England,  and  on  the 
continent. 

This  was  the  first  breach,  or  schism,  between  the  En- 
glish exiles,  on  account  of  the  service  book  of  king  Edward  ; 
which  made  way  for  the  distinction,  by  which  the  two  par- 
ties were  afterwards  known,  of  Puritans  and  Conformists. 

Sec.  63.  After  a  reign  of  a  few  months  more 
than  five  years,  Mary  was  summoned  to  her 
account,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1558.  During  the  reign  of 
this  princess,  Protestantism  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, in  her  dominions,  and  was  favoured  by 
her  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  When  her  ac- 
cession was  known  abroad,  all  who  had  flqd 
into  foreign  countries  returned. 

Elizabeth  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  24,  and  governed 
England  for  the  space  of  45  years,  with  an  energy,  saga- 
city and  prudence,  which  have  rarely  been  excelled. 

Great  was  the  joy  which  was  diffused  among  the  Pro- 
testants, on  her  accession.  On  her  way  to  London,  she 
was  greeted  by  thousands ;  and  as  the  bishops  and  clergy 
advanced  to  tender  her  their  congratulations,  she  suffered 
all  to  kiss  her  hand,  except  Bonner,  from  whom  she  turned 
in  disgust.  At  her  coronation,  as  she  passed  under  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  an  English  Bible  was  let  down  into  ber  hands, 

them,  and  disturbed  their  worship  ?  Of  what  did  Dr.  Cox  accuse 
Knox  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  the  Puritans  however, 
increase  ?    By  what  names  were  the  two  parties  afterwards  known  ? 

Sec.  63.  When  did  Mary  die  ?  Who  succeeded 
her  ?    What  is  said  of  Protestantism  during  her  reign  ? 

How  ©Id  was  Elizabeth  when  she  began  to   reign  ?    How  Ton; 
did  she  reign  ?    How  did  she  administer  the  government  ?    Was 
her  accession  hailed  with  joy  ?    Wh&t  took  place  on  her  way  U 
London  i 
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by  a  child,  representing  troth.  The  queen  received  it  with 
reverence,  accounting  it  the  most  valuable  gift  which  could 
have  been  bestowed. 

Sec.  64.  Although  Elizabeth  was  a  Protest- 
ant, and  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  a  caution  in  all  her  measures,  in 
relation  to  religion,  which  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  excessive.  For  a  time,  few  changes 
were  effected ;  the  popish  priests  kept  their 
livings,  and  went  on  celebrating  mass  ;  and 
such  of  the  Protestants,  as  began  to  use  the 
service  book  of  Edward,  were  forbidden,  and 
all  preaching  was  prohibited  until  the  meeting 
of  parliament. 

Although  Elizabeth  ranks  among  the  Protestant  mon* 
archs,  and  did  in  several  particulars  favour  the  cause  of  ,the 
Reformation,  she  evidently  had  a  high  regard  for  the  Cath- 
olics ;  and  in  respect  to  her  own  supremacy,  the  true  spirit 
of  popery.  She  never  regarded  the  Puritans,  but  with  dis- 
gust. Preaching  she  abhorred,  and  would  suffer  but  little 
of  it  during  her  reign.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendour, 
rather  than  simplicity ;  and  regarded  with  an  eye  of  jeal- 
ousy, the  spirit  of  liberty  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Pu- 
ritans tended.  Real  religion,  during  her  reign,  was  low ; 
and  at  the  close  of  it,  things  in  the  Church  were  hardly, 
in  point  of  protestantism  and  reformation,  equal  to  what 
they  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  king  Edward. 

Sec.  65.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in 
Jan.  1559,  a  majority  were  found  to  be  on  the 
side  of  th©  Reformation.  Several  acts  passed 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  the  acts 
%vnich  deserve  the  most  notice,  on  account  of 

Sec.  64.  How  did  Elizabeth  proceed  in  the  work  of 
reformation  ?    What  changes  were  effected  ? 

How  did  Elizabeth  regard  the  Catholics  ?  How  the  Puritans  ? 
What  is  said  of  her  love  of  pomp  ?  What  was  the  state  of  religion 
during  her  reign  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  reformation  at  its  close  ? 

Sec.  65.  What  two  acts  passed  the  parliament  of 
1559,  which  had  much  influence  on  religion  ? 
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their  influence  upon  religion,  were  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Sovereign,  and  Uniformity  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

By  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  queen  and  her  successors, 
were  infested  with  supreme  power,  in  all  oases  tempera! 
and  ecclesiastical.  It  forbid  all  appeals  to  Rene  ;  repeat* 
ed  the  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  heresy ;  and  re* 
stored  the  policy  of  the  Church,  to  the  state  in  which  it 
stood  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward. 

The  act  of  uniformity  was  designed  to  bring  all,  net  to 
the  belief  of  the  same  doctrines,  but  to  the  observance  of 
the  same  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence,  thequeen,  was  em- 
powered to  ordain  and  publish  such  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  she  might  think  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Church. 

Elizabeth  was  fond  of  several  of  the  ancient  ceremonies ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  her  policy  to  retain  sosne,  from  a 
wish  to  please  her  Catholic  subjects.  She  was  desirous  of 
retaining  images  and  crucifixes  in  Churches,  with  all  the 
old  popish  garments. 

.  1  his  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  urged  in  relation  to 
things  indifferent,  was  the  rock,  on  which  the  peace  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  shipwrecked.  The  rigefQUs  exe- 
cution of  this  act,  to  which  the  Puritans  could  out  submit, 
was  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  mischiefs,  which  otfei  the 
English  Church,  for  more  than  80  years.  Had  the  reform- 
ers followed  the  apostolic  precedent-—"  Let  not  bin*  that 
eateth  judge  him  that  eateth  not/'  the  Churob  of  England 
would  have  made  a  more  glorious  figure  in  the  Protestant 
world,  than,  she  did,  by  this  compulsive  act  of  uniformity . 

Sec.  66.  In  the  act  of  supremacy,  above 
mentioned,  was  a  clause,  which  cave  rise  to 
a  new  Court,  called  the  "  Court  of  High  CW- 
mission"  This  consisted  of  persons  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  and  to  whom  jurisdiction  was 
given  over  such  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature, 

What  power  did  the  act  of  supremacy  give  to  the  Queen  a*4  her 
successors  ?  What  did  it  forbid  ?  What  did  it  repeal ?  Whajfc  re- 
store? What  was  the  design  ofthe  act  of  uniformity?  What  power 
did  it  five  the  Queen  ?  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  act  of 
uniformity ? 

Sec.  66.  To  what  e\eu\  flui  tot  *£t  of  supremacy 
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as  her  Majesty  might  entrust  to  them — viz.  "to 
visit,  to  reform  a»d  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences  and  enor- 
mities whatsoever."  Under  the  authority  of 
this  clause,  the  Queen  instituted  this  court, 
which,  in  respect  to  the  Puritans,  was  little 
fftiort  of  the  inquisition. 

Sec.  67.  About  this  time,  Elizabeth  appoint* 
ed  a  committee  of  divines  to  revise  king  Ed- 
ward's liturgy,  and  to  make  such  alterations, 
as  might  appear  judicious.  Yet  she  required, 
that  all  passages  offensive  to  the  pope,  should 
be  stricken  out ;  and  that  nothing  which  could 
favour  the  Puritans,  should  be  admitted. 

The  Liturgy,  as  thus  settled,  was  less  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  king  Edward. 
At  that  time  the  surplice  only  was  required ;  but  now  the 
square  cap,  the  tippet,  and  other  garments,  were  ordered 
to  be  used.  This  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Puri- 
tans ;  since  it  was  obviously  designed  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  opposition  to  themselves.  Sec.  46. 

Sec.  68.  On  the  termination  of  parliament, 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  All  the  bishops,  except 
the  bishop  of  Landaff,  to  the  number  of  14, 
refused  it,  and  left  their  places,  as  did  175  oth- 
ers, who  held  benefices.     These,  out  of  9400, 

give  rise  ?  Of  whom  did  it  consist  ?  What  powers 
had  they  ?    What  was  the  character  of  this  court? 

Sec.  67.  What,  about  this  time,  took  place  in  re- 
spect to  king  Edward's  Liturgy  ?  What  respect  was 
paid,  in  the  revision,  to  the  pope  ?  What  to  the  Pu- 
ritans 1 

.  Did  the  Liturgy  now  come  up  to  its  former  standard  ?  What 
more  did  it  require  in  respect  to  clerical  garments  ?  How  did  the 
Puritans  regard  this  ? 

Sec.  68.  When  the  oath  of  supremacy  came  to  be 
tendered  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  vrtvo  Ts£u»fe&  \v*\ 
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who  had  been  beneficed  men,  under  Queen 
Mary,  were  all  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

Id  the  time  of  Mary,  all  the  above  were  Papists,  the  open 
friends  of  Rome,  and  advocates  of  the  supremacy  of  his 
Holiness.  What  must  have  been  the  pliancy  of  their  con- 
sciences, when  in  a  few  months,  they  could,  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  livings,  deny  all  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  ac- 
knowledge a  queen  to  be  the  legitimate  head  of  the  Church. 

Such  rapists,  as  chose,  now  retired  to  other  countries. 
Such  as  retired  from  the  priest's  office,  were  pensioned. 
The  monks,  who  had  come  to  England,  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  returned  to  secular  life ;  the  nuns  went  to  France 
and  Spain.  Bonner  refusing  to  submit  to  the  queen,  was 
committed  to  prison;  where,  sometime  after,  he  died. 

Sec.  69.  The  return  of  England  from  the 
authority  of  his  Holiness  to  Protestantism,  was 
a  great  mortification  to  the  friends  of  popery, 
who  now  employed  every  means,  within  their 
power,  to  regain  their  lost  dominion.  At  first, 
the  pope  addressed  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
queen,  inviting  her  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  but,  finding  her  unwil- 
ling to  resign  her  supremacy,  he  excommuni- 
cated her,  and  absolved  all  her  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  all.  Several  plots 
were  devised  to  place  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  upon  the  throne. 
Those  around  the  queen  were  secretly  instigated  by  the 
Jesuits  to  assassinate  her;  and,  finally,  the  whole  power  of 
Spain  was  armed  against  the  kingdom.     With  an  immense 

——————————— ha^^» 

What  bishop  took  it  ?    How  many  of  the  clergy  ac- 
cepted of  it  ? 

In  the  time  of  Mary,  what  cause  did  these  persons  advocate  ? 
Was  it  not  strange  that  they  should  so  soon  change  ?  Why  did 
they  now  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ?  What  became  of 
such  papists  as  did  not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  What  became 
of  Bonner  ? 

Sec.  69.  What  measures  did  the  pope  adopt  to  re- 
gain England  to  his  views  ?  Upon  his  failure,  what 
course  did  he  pursue  X 
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force,  called  the  Spanish  Armada,  Philip  entered  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  designing  to  seize  upon  the  throne,  and  re- 
establish popery.  A  superintending  Providence,  however, 
scattered  the  fleet  by  a  tempest,  and  thus  annihilated  a  dar- 
ling project  of  the  friends  of  Rome. 

Sec.  70.  On  the  organization  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
Puritans,  was  placed  at  its  head.  From  him 
they  received  no  favour;  for  such  as  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  act  of  uniformity  were  suspend- 
ed ;  many  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  great 
indigence,  and  several  were  executed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion is  of  a  similar  character.  For  many  years  it  continu- 
ed to  be  a  powerful  engine,  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns, 
against  the  Puritans ;  and  all  who  would  not  conform  to 
their  wishes  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  Puritans,  they  continu- 
ed to  increase.  Religion  among  them  was  of  a  pure  and 
fervent  character.  Before  Elizabeth's  death,  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  not  less  than  100,000  Presbyterians 
within  her  realm. 

Sec.  71.  The  year  1581,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect  among  the  Puritans,  called  Brownists,  from 
their  leader  Robert  Brown.  They  not  only 
denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true 
Church,  but  rejected  presbyterianism,  and 
pleaded   for  independency.     The    order  was 

What  other  plans  were  laid  against  the  queen  :  What  force  did 
Spain  send  against  England  ?    What  became  of  the  armada  ? 

Sec.  70.  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  ?     What  course  did  he  adopt  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  character  of  this  Court,  afterwards?  Did  the 
Puritans  continue  to  increase?  How  many  Presbyterians  were 
there  in  the  realm,  before  Elizabeth's  death  ? 

Sec.  71.  Who  were  the  Brownists  ?  In  what  year 
did  they  rise  ?  What  did  they  deny  and  reject  ? 
What  did  they  plead  for  ?  Who  afterwards  improved 
the  order  ? 

29 
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afterwards  improved  by  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
whose  Church,  in  1622,  removed  to  Plymouth, 
in  New  England. 

The  first  Church  of  Brown  ists  was  formed  in  London,  in 
1592.  They  were  considered  as  fanatics,  and  were  great- 
ly oppressed  by  the  friends  of  the  episcopacy.  Many  of 
them  fled  to  Holland,  and  took  refuge  in  that  country. 
Brown,  their  leader,  was  confined  in  no  less  than  thirty 
two  prisons.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  conformed  to 
the  establishment. 

Sec.  72.  Elizabeth  died,  March  24,  160& 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
who  took  the  title  of  James  I.  This  monarch, 
although  educated  as  a  Presbyterian,  early  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Episcopalians  against 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  caused  to  experience 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws- 

'  From  the  previous  education  of  James,  the  Puritans,  not 
without  reason,  hailed  his  accession  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  state  of  things,  in  respect  to  themselves.  On  his  way 
to  London,  a  deputation  from  them  met  him,  and  present- 
ed to  him  a  petition  called  the  millenary,  because  it  con- 
tained the  wishes  of  a  thousand  ministers  for  further  reform- 
ation. The  Puritans,  however,  had  soon  reason  to  change 
their  expectations ;  for,  although  James  appointed  a  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  court,  between  the  opposite  parties,  it 
was  apparent  that  he  was  no  friend  to  puritanism.  Soon 
after,  with  his  whole  court  he  renounced  Calvinism,  apd 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Arminians. 

During  his  reign  the  celebrated  Bancroft  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
Puritans,  against  whom  he  raised  a  bitter  persecution,  eject- 

When  and  where  was  the  first  church  of  the  Brownists  formed  ? 
How  were  they  regarded ?    What  is  said  of  Brown,  their  leader? 

Sec.  72.  In  what  year  did  Elizabeth  decease  ?  By 
whom  was  she  succeeded  ?  What  part  did  James 
take  ? 

How  were  the  Puritans  affected  by  his  accession  ?    Was  this  joy 

soon  diminished  ?    What  conference  did  James  appoint ?    What 

principles  did  he  embrace  ?    Who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 

his  reign  ?    What  was  his  conduct  twaxds  the  Puritans  ?    Whither 

did  many  puritan  families  free  ? 
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ing  from  the  pulpit  and  excommunicating  from  the  Church) 
every  one  who  favoured  /non-conformity.  To  avoid  thisop- 
pression,  many  Puritan  families  left  the  kingdom,  and  em- 
igrated to  New  England  and  Virginia. 

Sec.  73.  In  the  year  1605,  a  scheme  was 
formed  by  the  Rompu  Catholics,  against  whom 
James  entertained  the  most  inveterate  hostility 
to  cut  off,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament.  This 
was  called  the  gun  powder  plot.  Happily,  the 
design  was  discovered,  in  season  to  prevent 
its  execution.  Not  only  the  Roman  Catholics 
suffered  in  consequence  of  this,  new  and  se- 
vere measures  being  adopted  against  them ; 
but  the  Puritans  also,  upon  whom  the  plot  was 
wickedly  charged  by  the  Catholics,  to  excite 
against  them  the  public  indignation. 

The  discovery  of  this  treasonable  plot,  arose  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  Catholic  peer,  by  an  unknown  hand,  about 
ten  days  before  the  meeting,  earnestly  advising  him  not  to 
attend.  The  nobleman  showed  the  letter  to  the  king,  who 
suspecting  treachery,  ordered  the  vaults  below  the  house < 
of  parliament  to  be  examined.  Thirty-six  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  found  concealed,  and  Guy  Fawkes  or  Vaux, 
the  man  who  was  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  making  the  neces* 
sary  preparations. 

Sec.  74.  Among  the  important  acts,  of  king 
James  was  the  ordering  of  that  translation  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  which  is  now  in  common 
use.     Fifty-seven  distinguished  divines  were 

Sec.  73.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  gun-pow- 
der plot  ?  Who  were  the  authors  of  it  ?  To  what 
year  does  it  belong  ?  Who  suffered  severely  on  its 
discoverv  ? 

How  was  it  discovered  ?    What  quantity  of  powder  was  conceal- 
ed ?     Who  was  to  have  fired  it  ? 

Sec.  74.  When  were  the  Scriptures,  now  in  use, 
translated  ?  By  whose  order  ?  When  first  published  ? 
How  many  were  engaged  in  the  traftfc\*&OTv\ 
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appointed  to  the  work ;  but  some  dying,  and 
others  removing,  after  their  appointment,  only 
forty-seven  were  engaged  in  the  translation. 
It  was  first  published  in  1611. 

Nine  translations  into  English  had  been  previously  made ; 
viz.  WicklifiVs  Testament  in  1380.  Tyndall'sdo  1526— 
first  edition  of  the  Bible  1535 ;  Matthew's  Bible  1537;  Cran- 
mer's  1539;  Geneva  1559;  Bishop's  1568;  Rhenish  New 
Testament  15S2,  and  Bible  by  the  Catholics  1609,  1610. 

To  the  above  translation,  king  James  was  induced  by  a 
request  of  the  Puritans,  at  the  Hampton  court  conference. 
The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies,  each  of 
which  took  such  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  was  deem- 
ed best.  To  guard  against  errors,  learned  men  from  the 
two  universities,  were  appointed  to  revise  the  whole  before 
it  was  printed. 

Sec.  75.  James  I.  died  in  the  year  1625,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  I.  a  prince, 
who  adopted  much  the  same  policy,  as  his  fa- 
ther, in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  who  aimed 
to  extirpate  Puritanism  and  Calvinism  from  his 
realm. 

Charles,  at  first,  was  thought  to  favour  the  Puritans,  as 
Dr.  Preston,  the  head  of  that  party,  came  up  to  London  in 
the  coach  with  him  on  his  accession  ;  but  this  proved  to  be 
a  mistake,  for  he  not  only  married  a  papist,  but  promised 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  to  counteract  the  force  of  the 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  Towards  these,  his  heart  was 
evidently  turned,  and  all  his  acts  in  favour  of  the  reformed 
religion  were  extorted  and  enforced  by  parliament. 

Sec.  76.  The  great  promoter  of  Charles* 
good  will  towards  the  papists,  and  indeed  the 

How  many  English  translations  ,had  there  been,  previous  to  thw 
one ?    Who  induced  king  James  to  this  measure  ? 

Sec.  75.  When  did  James  die  ?  By  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ?  What  policy  did  he  adopt  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  ? 

Was  Charles  at  first  thought  to  favour  the  Puritans?  Why'' 
What  proved  the  contrary  ? 

Sec.  76.  Who  was  the  author  of  Charles*  good  will 
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chief  author  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  unhap- 
py reign,  was  Dr.  Laud*  who  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1633. 

Lagd  was  not  only  an  Arminian  in  doctrine,  but  in  other 
points,  he  approached  the  Papists.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  pomp  and  ceremonies,  and  by  the  authority  with 
which  the  king  had  invested  him,  much  of  the  Roman  su- 
perstition was  incorporated  with  the  public  service. 

Sec.  77.  Against  all  non-conformists,  Laud 
exercised  the  greatest  severities  ;  whipping 
and  mutilating,  and  otherwise  treating  with  in- 
dignity, such  as  ventured  to  oppose  his  views. 

A  volume  would  not  contain  the  sad  story  of  Laud's  vi- 
olence, cruelty  and  superstition.  A  single  instance  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  his  vindictive  spirit.  One  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  a  Puritan,  was  condemned  in  the  Star  Chamber — a 
criminal  court  in  those  days — for  publishing  an  appeal  to 
the  parliament  against  prelacy.  When  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, Laud  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  thanks.  This 
is  his  own  record  of  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  which 
raised  his  gratitude  to  heaven.  "  His  ears  were  cut  off, 
his  nose  slit,  his  face  branded  with  burning  irons  ;  he  was 
tied  to  a  post  and  whipped  with  a  treble  cord,  of  which  ev- 
ery lash  brought  away  the  flesh.  He  was  kept  in  the  pil- 
lory near  two  hours  in  frost  and  snow."  He  was  then  im- 
*  prisoned  for  eleven  years,  and  when  released  by  parliament, 
he  could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  walk. 

Sec.  78.  Under  such  cruel  treatment,  the 
Puritans  could  not  and  would  not  live.  Seve- 
ral thousands,  therefore,  removed,  and  became 
planters  in  America.  Many  more  would  have 
removed,  but  they  were  prohibited  by  law. 

to  the  Papists  ?  When  was  he  elected  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ? 

What  were  his  religious  sentiments  ? 

Sec.  77.  How  did  Laud  treat  all  non-conformists  ? 

What  instance  can  you  mention,  in  which  he  shewed  his  hatred 
of  them  ?     How  was  Dr.  Leighton  treated  ? 

Sec.  78.  Whither  did  many  of  the  Puritans  flee  to 
escape  persecution  ?    Why  did  not  more  escape  ? 

29* 
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"  The  sun/'  said  diey,  "  shines  as  pleasantly  on  Aineri- 
ca,  as  oo  England ;  and  the  son  of  righteousness  much 
more  clearly.  Let  us  remove  whither  the  pro? idence  of 
God  calls,  and  make  that  our  country,  which  will  afford  us 
what  is  dearer  than  property  or  life,  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping God  in  the  way  which  appears  to  us  most  conducive  to 
our  eternal  welfare." 

In  the  twelve  years  of  Laud's  administration,  4000  emi- 
grated to  America.  These  persecutions  drained  England 
of  half  a  million ;  aad  had  the  same  infatuated  counsels 
continued,  the  fourth  part  of  the  removable  property  of  the 
country,  says  a.  writer,  would  have  been  transported  to 
America. 

Sec.  79.  From  this  time,  the  troubles  of  the 
kingdom  increased.  Great  disaffection  took 
place  between  the  king  and  his  parliament. 
The  nation,  in  general,  were  exasperated  at 
the  conduct  of  Laud,  and  the  severities  of  the 
court  of  High  Commission.  Laud  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment, was  beheaded.  Episcopacy  was  abol- 
ished, and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648, 
Charles  I.  was  himself  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

These  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  the  par- 
liament, which  was  assembled  by  the  king,  in  1640.  With 
some  intermission,  it  continued  its  sittings  for  more  than 
'  18  years,  whence  it  is  called  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  members  of  this  parliament  were  by  prof  ession  mem- 
bers of  the  established  Church ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent, 
that  even  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Laud,  in  relation  to  religion.  Several  chan- 
ges were,  from  time  to  time,  proposed  and  effected.  The 
—  '     '  '  '  •■■■        iii        t. 

How  many  emigrated  in  12  years  ?  In  what  respect  was  this 
injurious  to  England  f 

Sec.  79.  How  from  this  time  did  the  king  and  peo- 
ple stand  affected  towards  each  other  ?  What  became 
of  Laud  ?  What  is  said  of  episcopacy  ?  What  wns 
the  fate  of  the  king  ? 

By  whom  was  the  revolution  brought  about  ?  How  long  did  the 
Long  Parliament  hold  its  sessions?     To  what  Church  did  the 
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Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  were  abolish- 
ed. Laud  was  accused  of  aiming  to*  unite  the  Church  of 
England  to  Rome.  At  first,  he  was  imprisoned  ;  then  de- 
prived of  his  office ;  impeached  and  condemned.  In  the 
meau  time,  changes  took  place  in  parliament.  Fresh  mem- 
bers were  added,  upon  the  death  or  decline  of  those  first 
elected  ;  and  as  the  discontented  had  increased  in  influ- 
ence, it  is  likely  that  these  new  members  were  of  that  par- 
ty. At  length,  the  king  and  parliament  no  longer  agreed. 
A  civil  war  ensued.  The  king  was  seized,  tried,  con- 
demned and  executed. 

Sec.  80.  While  affairs  were  in  an  unsettled 
state  in  England,  and  matters  were  tending  to 
the  above  sad  issue,  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  Papists  occurred  in  Ireland,  (Oct.  23, 
1641)  which  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of 
more  than  200,000  Protestants. 

The  project  of  this  insurrection  was  formed  several 
months  before ;  but  it  had  been  industriously  concealed 
from  the  English  court.  Nothing  was  known  of  it  among 
the  ill-fated  Protestants  themselves,  till  the  work  of  murder 
began.  No  language  can  describe  the  shocking  barbarity 
of  the  Catholics.  No  ties  of  friendship  or  relationship— no 
entreaties — no  sufferings,  could  soften  their  obdurate  hearts. 
In  the  year  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  subdued  the  Cathofics 
of  Ireland,  and  brought  them  into  a  state  of  subjection,  from 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  rise. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  horrible  butchery,  may  be 
found  in  an  unremitted  persecution  which  the  Irish  had 
endured  for  years.  They  had  suffered  extortions,  impris- 
onments, and  excommunication.  Their  estates  were  seiz- 
ed and  confiscated ;  and  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion they  were  precluded.      To  Charles  I.  they  had  re- 

members  of  this  parliament  belong  ?    What  courts  did  they  abolish  ? 
What  war  ensued  ? 

Sec.  80.  What  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time  ? 
When  did  an  insurrection  break  out  in  that  country  ? 
How  many  Protestants  were  massacred  ? 

When  was  the  plot  which  had  been  formed  first  discovered  ■ 
Whit  was  the  character  of  the  massacre  ?  Who  at  length  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion  ?  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  this  tragi- 
cal scene  ? 
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peatedly  applied  for  a  toleration,  which  was  scornfully  re* 
jected.  Under  evils  so  numerous,  and  long  endured,  they 
became  maddened ;  and  in  their  phrenzy,  made  the  inno- 
cent Protestants  the  objects  of  their  savage  fury. 

Sec.  81.  Three  weeks  after  the  death  of 
king  Charles  I.  the  famous  Assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster  was  dissolved,  having,  in 
connexion  with  parliament,  broken  down,  and 
set  aside  the  episcopal  form  of  government, 
and  introduced  a  directory  for  public  worship, 
instead  of  the  liturgy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1641,  the  parliament  had  petitioned 
the  king  to  call  an  assembly  of  divines,  to  make  suitable 
alterations  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
But,  as  the  king  refused,  in  1643  the  parliament  passed  an 
ordinance  convening  an  assembly. 

Accordingly,  this  assembly  met  the  same  year.  It  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  ten  lords,  20  commons,  and  121  di- 
vines. Seven  of  these  were  independents,  and  ten  episco- 
pal ;  the  latter  of  whom  soon  after  withdrew,  the  king  issu- 
ing his  proclamation,  forbidding  the  convening  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

By  advice  of  the  assembly,  which  met,  notwithstanding 
the  royal  prohibition,  the  parliament,  in  1644,  established 
the  directory  for  public  worship,  which  they  had  prepared. 
The  old  Liturgy  was  now  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the  new 
form  enjoined  under  severe  penalties. 

Besides  the  above  directory,  the  Assembly  published  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Eaith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Church- 
es of  Scotland,  and  continues  to  be  held  there  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Catechism,  known  by  the  name  of  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  was  also  their  work. 

Sec.  81.  When  did  the  assembly  of  divines,  which 
met  at  Westminster,  dissolve  their  meeting  ?  What 
had  they  done  ? 

Who  called  this  assembly  ?  When  did  they  convene  ?  Of  whom 
was  it  composed  ?  Who  withdrew  f  Why  ?  When  did  the  parlia- 
ment establish  the  directory  for  public  worship  prepared  by  the  as- 
sembly ?  What  became  of  the  old  liturgy  ?  What  else  did  the  as- 
sembly publish  ?  What  Churches  adopted  it  ?  What  Catechism 
did  the  assembly  prepare  ? 
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Sec.  82.  In  1649,  parliament  declared  Pres- 
byterianism  the  established  religion  of  the  land, 
and  thus  it  continued  during  the  protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  till  the  year  1660,  when 
king  Charles  II.  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  as- 
cended the  throne.  On  this  event,  known  by 
the  name  of  *the  Restoration?  Episcopacy, 
unexpectedly  to  the  presbyterians,  was  fully 
re-established,  and  the  observance  of  its  forms, 
most  rigorously  enforced. 

The  parliament,  at  the  time  of  establishing  Presbyterian- 
ism  as  the  religion  of  the  land,  abolished  all  penal  statutes 
for  religion,  and  permitted  every  one  to  think  and  act  on 
this  subject  as  he  pleased.  Among  the  Presbyterian^,  this  ' 
excited  loud  complaints.  Now,  that  the  power  was  in  their 
hands,  they  insisted  on  uniformity  of  worship,  as  strongly 
as  the  Papists  had,  in  the  day  of  their  glory.  It  was  also 
a  source  of  deep  grief,  that  Cromwell,  and  the  parliament, 
who  had  grown  jealous  of  them,  should  patronize  the  inde- 
pendents, so  that  they  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and 
respectability. 

During  the  ascendency  of  Presbyterian  ism,  the  Episco- 
pal clergy,  as  might  be  expected,  experienced  their  fall 
share  of  oppression.  Seven  thousand  clergymen,  on  the 
former  establishment,  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances,  the  bishops  were  shamefully  abused. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  age  was  one  of  so  much  tur- 
moil and  confusion,  it  is  admitted  by  historians  that  there 
existed  much  genuine  piety.  Religious  knowledge  great- 
ly increased.  The  Lord's  day  was  sacredly  observed.  Un- 
der the  preaching  of  Owen,  Baxter,  Poole  and  Flavel,  ma- 

Scc.  82.  When  was  presbytenanism  established  ? 
How  long  did  it  continue  ?  When  did  Charles  II. 
ascend  the  throne  ?  What  is  this  event  called  ?  What 
change  now  took  place  ?    Was  it  unexpected  ? 

What  had  a  former  parliament  done  in  respect  to  penal  statute* 
for  religion  ?  Who  at  that  time  complained  ?  What  did  they  now 
wish  for,  since  tho  power  was  in  their  hands  ?  Whom  did  Cromwell 
patronize  ?  How  were  the  episcopal  clergy  treated,  doling  the  as- 
cendancy of  presbyterianism  ?  Notwithstanding  the  tumults  of  the 
age,  is  religion  said  to  have  flourished  ?    WhaX  d\fAtag9tafa.«&  £vtf®«*. 
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ny  were  hopefully  converted.  Even  in  the  army  of  Crom- 
well, religion  was  exceedingly  popular.  That  distinguish- 
ed man  himself  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  his  troops. 
Profanity  was  unknown  throughout  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
spent  their  leisure  hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  or  in  the  du- 
ties of  religious  conferences.  By  many,  however,  the  re* 
ligion  of  these  times  is  regarded  with  suspicion.  Much  fa- 
naticism doubtless  prevailed ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  blind  zeal,  unmingled  with  genuine  piety. 

Sec.  83.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Aug. 
24,  1662,  an  act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  by 
which  every  officiating  clergyman  was  required 
to  give  his  assent,  on  oath,  to  every  thing  con- 
tained in,  and  prescribed  by,  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.  At  the  same  time,  Presbyterian 
ordination  was  declared  null  and  void.  These 
acts  operated  most  oppressively  on  the  several 
dissenting  denominations  which  existed  in  the 
kingdom  ;  especially  upon  the  Puritans,  2000 
of  whose  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 

Sixteen  denominations  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  this 
time  in  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom  felt  the  arm  of  oppres- 
sion. Spies  were  placed  in  all  quarters.  The,  non-con- 
formists were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  families,  or  ask  a  bless- 
ing at  their  meals,  if  five  strangers  were  present. 

Finding  no  peace,  and  the  prospect  of  none  remaining, 
many  fled  from  the  kingdom.  Not  less  than  60,000,  how- 
ever, are  supposed,  in  various  ways,  to  have  found  an  un- 
timely grave.  Of  these,  8000  died  in  prison.  Property  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling  was  taken  from  them. 

Amidst  these  acts  of  oppression,  as  if  the  judgement  of 

were  accessory  to  this  ?  What  is  said  of  Cromwell  ?  Do  any  doubt 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  religion  of  these  times  ? 

Sec.  83.  What  act  passed  Aug.  1662  ?  How  did 
this  act  affect  the  Puritans  ?  How  many  of  their  cler- 
gy were  deprived  of  their  livings  ? 

How  many  denominations  of  Christians  are  mentioned  as  living 

in  England,  at  this  time  ?     Did  all  these  suffer  ?    How  many  are 

supposed  to  have  met  an  untimely  fate  ?    How  many  died  in  prison? 

How  much  property  was  taken  from  them  ?    What  dreadful  scourge 

nns  visited  upon  the  city  of  Laii&ot^  altera!  Vkfta  >&!&&'.    How  many 
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God  could  sleep  no  longer,  the  city  of  London  was  visited 
with  that  awful  scourge,  the  plague.  One  hundred  thous- 
and of  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away.  Soon  after,  the 
city  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  1672,  Charles  suspended  the  penal  laws  against  dis- 
senters, and  granted  a  general  declaration  of  indulgence. 
Still,  however,  much  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists,  who  received  all  the  favour  which  a  devoted  mon- 
arch could  consistently  give. 

About  this  time  was  passed  the  test  act,  making  the  Epis- 
copal sacrament  a  qualification  for  civil  office  and  employ- 
ment. This  was  continued  to  the  year  1838,  but  is  now 
repealed. 

Sec.  84.  Charles  died  in  the  year  1684,  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  II.  who,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, was  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  who, 
for  a  time,  did  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  papacy.  Finding,  however,  op- 
position arising  in  the  Church,  he,  at  length, 
began  to  court  the  dissenters,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  publish  a  declaration,  repealing  all 
penal  laws  on  religion,  and  abolishing  all  tests. 
To  this  the  Episcopalians  would  not  submit. 

Sec.  85.  At  length,  James  becoming  odious 
to  the  nation,  his  Protestant  subjects  all  united 
against  him,  dethroned  him,  and  invited  his 
son-in-law,  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to 
succeed.     This,  event,  known  in  English  his- 

of  the  citizens  were  swept  away  ?  What  meliorating  act  did  Charles 
pass  in  1672  ?  Did  he  however,  continue  to  favour  the  Papists  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  test  act  ?  When  was  it  passed  ?  When 
was  it  repealed  ? 

Sec.  84.  When  did  Charles  die  ?  By  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ?  What  was  his  religious  character  ?  Why 
did  he  at  length  court  the  Dissenters  ?  How  did  the 
Episcopalians  regard  his  conduct  ? 

Sec.  85.  When  was  James  dethroned  ?  Who  united 
in  this  measure  ?  Who  was  invited  to  succeed  him  ? 
What  is  this  event  called  ? 
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tory  by  the  name  of  the  Revolution,  occurred 
in  1688. 

Sec.  86.  The  accession  of  William  was 
auspicious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
Catholics  were,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  forever 
excluded  from  holding  any  office  in  the  nation. 
Episcopacy  was  declared  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  Free  toleration,  however, 
was  granted  to  all  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  excepting  the  Socinians. 

Sec.  87.  Since  the  revolution  to  the  present 
time,  the  Church  of  England  has  moved  on 
without  any  essential  alterations  in  her  gov- 
ernment and  discipline. 

Sec.  88.  The  English  Church  is,  at  the 
present  day,  divided,  and  has  been  thus  divided 
since  the  revolution,  into  two  parties — the 
high  Church  and  the  low  Church.  The  former 
maintain  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy ;  the 
latter  consider  it  a  human  institution,  excellent, 
indeed,  but  not  essential.  By  the  high  church 
party,  dissenters  are  regarded  with  great  jea- 
lousy ;  in  the  view  of  the  latter,  they  are  a 
legitimate  branch  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  are  treated  with  charity  and  moderation. 

Sec.  86.  How  were  the  interests  of  religion  affected 
by  this  change  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Catholics  ?  Of 
Episcopacy  ?  Of  toleration  ?  Who  were  excepted 
in  the  act  of  toleration  ? 

Sec.  87.  Since  the  revolution  what  has  been  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Sec.  88.  How  is  the  English  Church  at  the  present 
time  divided  ?  How  long  have  they  been  thus  divided  ? 
What  does  the  High  Church  party  maintain  ?  What 
the  Low  Church  party  ?  How  are  Dissenters  re- 
garded by  the  former  1    Won*  \yj  ^cvfe  tatev  ? 
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During  the  reign  of  William,  the  power  wif  in  the 
hands  of  the  low  Church.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
violent  disputes  were  carried  on  between  these  parties ;  and, 
for  a  time,  the  low  Church  was  treated  with  much  abuse. 
By  George  I.  the  low  Church  party  was  exalted  to  the 
highest  places  of  power  and  trust.  This  ascendency  they 
maintained,  until  the  accession  of  George  III.,  when  the 
other  became  popular,  from  expressing  a  warm  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  opposing  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

The  present  monarch,  George  IV.  favours  the  high 
Church  party.  The  sentiments  of  this  party  are  Arminian, 
and  religion  among  them  is  exceedingly  low.  The  other 
party  are  moderately  Calvinistic,  and  exhibit  much  genu* 
ine  piety.  A  warm  dispute  has  for  sime  time  existed  be* 
twcen  these  parties,  on  the  subject  of  circulating  the  Bible 
accompanied  by  the  Prayer  Book.  The  former  maintain 
the  importance  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  an  appendage;  the 
latter  would  send  it  abroad,  without  note  or  comment. 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  the  king  is  the  temporal 
head.  He  appoints,  her  bishops.  She  has  2  archbishops, 
those  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  26  bishops ;  60  arch* 
deacons  or  bishop's  deputies ;  1800  clergy ;  10,500  livings, 
1000  of  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  king ;  a  population  of 
five  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  three  millions  sterling.  Ire- 
land has  4  archbishops,  and  18  bishops.  Few  of  these  ev- 
er reside  in  that  country. 

The  bishops  of  the  establishment  have  generally  great 
incomes ;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  clergy  are  confined 
to  an  hundred  pounds.  Each  bishop  has  a  chapter  or  coun- 
cil to  assist  him,  and  each  chapter  a  dean.  The  dean  and 
*  ■  ■  '  »  "  —— — — — «» 

Which  of  these  parties  had  the  ascendency  during  the  reign  of 
William  ?    During  the  reijrn  of  Anne  ?    Of  George  I.  ?    George 
II.  ?     George  III.  ?    Which  party  does  George  IV.  favour  ?    What 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  High  Church  party  ?    What  is  the  state  of 
religion  among  them  ?    What  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Low  Church 
party  ?    What  is  said  of  their  piety  ?    What  dispute  has  existed 
between  these  parties  for  some  time  ?    What  does  the  former  party 
maintain  ?    The  latter  ?    Who  is  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?    Who  appoints  the  bishops  ?    What  is  the  number  of 
archbishops?    Of  bishops?     Of  clergy?    Of  livings  ?    How  many 
livings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  king  ?    What  population  is  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England?    What  is  her  rerenue?    How  many 
archbishops  has  Ireland  ?    How  many  bishops?    Do  they  reside  in 
that  country  ?    What  is  said  of  the  income  of  the  bishops  ?    Of  tU» 

30 
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chapter  are  composed  of  dignitaries,  who  are  called  canons 
or  prebendaries,  because  thfey  possess  a  prebend,  or  reve- 
nue allotted  for  the  performance  of  difine  service  in  a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  Church.  These  form  the  bishops  court 
and  take  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  offences. 

The  other  principal  clergy  are  rectors,  who  hold  a  living, 
of  which  the  revenue,  or  tithes,  are  entire ;  vicars,  who 
hold  a  living  which  has  passed  into  secular  bauds ;  curates, 
who  are  subject  to  a  rector  or  vicar ;  deacons,  who  «re  li- 
censed to  preach,  but  not  to  administer  the  ordinances. 

A  convocation  is  an  assembly  of  clergy,  convened  to  con- 
sult on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  is  held  during  the  session 
of  parliament,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  house. 
In  the  upper  house  sit  the  archbishops  and  bishops ;  in  the 
lower  house  sit  the  inferior  clergy,  represented  by  their 
proctors  or  delegates.  The  latter  house  consists  of  143 
divines,  viz.  22  deans,  53  archdeacons,  24  prebendaries, 
and  44  proctors  of  the  diocesan  clergy. 

The  English  Church  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Her  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  (Sec.  44,)  and  in 
the  39  articles,  which  latter,  with  the  three  creeds  and  her 
catechism,  are  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer. 

Sec.  89.  The  Dissenters,  or  Independents, 
in  England,  are  a  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  Christians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
establishment.  They  have  at  present,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1024  congregations,  and  are 
steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  ministers  in  this  connexion  are  very  evangelical j 

subordinate  clergy  r  W  hat  is  a  chapter  ?  What  is  Its  province  ? 
Of  whom  is  it  composed  ?  What  are  canons  or  prebendaries  ? 
What  are  rectors  ?  Vicars  ?  Curates  ?  Deacons  ?  What  is  a 
convocation  ?  When  is  it  held  ?  Of  how  many  houses  does  it 
consist  ?  Who  compose  the  upper  house  ?  Who  the  lower  house  ? 
Of  how  many  does  this  latter  council  consist  ?  What  does  the  Eng- 
lish Church  maintain  in  respect  to  the  scriptures  ?  Where  are  her 
doctrines  to  be  found  ? 

Sec.  89.  Who  are  the  dissenters  in  England  ?  How 
many  congregations  have  they  in  England  and  Wales  ? 
are  they  increasing  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  this  connexion : 
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ind  in  the  Churches  under  their  care,  much  piety  exists. 
Their  ministers  are  chiefly  supported  by  contribution. 
George  I.  gave  1000  pounds  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  dissenting  clergy.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to 
2000,  and  is  still  divided  among  them.  The  Independents 
are  much  engaged  in  the  benevolent  sohenies  of  the  day. 
They  patronize  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  foreign  missions, 
Sabbath  schools,  and  other  religions  enterprises.  Within 
a  short  period,  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  in  relation  to 
the  means  of  promoting  a  wider  and  deeper  attention  to  re- 
ligion in  England  which,  promises  to  result  in- much  good 
to  the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  in  the  nation. 

III.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

Sec.  90.  The  exact  period,  when  Scotland 
first  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
is  not  ascertained.  As  early  as  1526,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth 
of  noble  descent,  was  converted,  probably  by 
means  of  the  writings  of  the  German  reform- 
ers ;  and  after  spending  two  years  in  Germa- 
ny, returned  to  Scotland,  to  communicate  to 
his  countrymen  the  knowledge,  which  he  had 
Teceived. 

Sec.  91.  The  power  of  Papal  Rome  was,  at 
this  time,  universally  triumphant  throughout 
Scotland.  Ignorance  and  superstition  every 
where  prevailed.  On  his  arrival,  Hamilton  be- 
gan to  inveigh  against  the  reigning  corruption ; 

How  are  the  ministers  chiefly  supported  f  What  sura  did  George 
1.  allow  them  ?  What  is  now  allowed  them  ?  In  what  benevolent 
schemes  are  they  engaged  ?  What  inquiry  has  lately  been  instituted 
among  them  ? 

Sec  90.  When  did  Scotland  first  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  ?  How  early  was  Patrick 
Hamilton  converted  ?  By  what  means  ?  Where  did 
he  spread  the  above  doctrines  ?     ■  •>      . 

Sec,  91,  What  religion  at  this -time  prevailed  in 
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on  which  account,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
jealousy  of  the  popish  clergy,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  1528. 

Sec.  92.  The  cruel  death  of  Hamilton,  and 
the  undaunted  fortitude,  with  which  he  bore  his 
sufferings,  excited  much  inquiry  into  the  "  iiew 
opinions  ;"  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
the  conversion  of  considerable  numbers.  But 
the  popish  clergy  adopted  the  most  rigorous 
measures  for  their  extirpation  ;  and  between 
the  years  1530  and  1540,  many  innocent  and 
excellent  men  suffered  death,  in  a  manner  the 
most  cruel. 

Persecution  seldom  effects  its  object.  In  Scotland,  it 
served  only  to  increase  the  number  of  the  reformed.  Dr. 
McCrie  remarks,  that  in  1540  not  only  a  multitude  of  the 
common  people,  but  many  of  rank  and  respectability,  were 
decided  friends  of  the  doctrines  of  the  German  reformers. 
From  1540  to  1542,  they  increased  rapidly.  Twice  did 
the  clergy  attempt  to  cut  them  off  at  a  blow,  but  a  holy 
Providence  prevented  the  cruel  design. 

Sec.  93.  Of  all  the  persons,  who  laboured 
in  Scotland,  during  the  Reformation,  and  who 
were  accessary  to  its  progress  and  completion, 
John  Knox  is  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was 
converted  during  the  general  inquiry  excited 
by  the  death  of  Hamilton  ;  but  being  persecu- 
ted, he  fled  to  Germany,  whence,  at  length, 
however,  he  returned,  and  by  his  boldness,  his 

Scotland  ?      What    befel    Hamilton,  for  preaching 
against  the  papacy  ?     When  did  his  death  occur? 

Sec.  92.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Hamilton's 
cruel  death  ?  Between  what  years  did  the  reformed 
suffer  greatly  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  persecution  in  Scotland  ?    What  is  (he 
icmark  of  Dr.  McCrie  t 

foe.  93.  Who  of  all  others  laboured  with  most  sue- 
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zeal,  his  piety,  attained  to  the  honourable  title 
of  "  the  apostle  of  Scotland." 

Knox  was  born  in  the  year  1505,  and  was  educated  *| 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  di- 
vinity. Having  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants,  be 
began  to  spread  them  abroad ;  but  was  soon  obliged  to  flee, 
to  escape  the  fury  of  cardinal  Beaton,  who  was,  at  thai 
time,  putting  to  death  all  whom  he  could  seize  of  the  re- 
formed. 

Knox  resided  for  several  years  in  different  countries,  not 
being  able  with  safety  permanently  to  settle  in  Scotland. 
In  1559,  however,  we  find  him  in  his  native  land,  engaged 
in  a  struggle  of  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  kind.  He 
was  fitted  for  unsettled  times ;  for  just  such  a  religious  war- 
fare as  was  carried  on  for  many  years  in  Scotland*  He 
was  ardent,  bold  and  persevering;  eminently  devoted  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  distinguished  for  a  piety  which 
commanded  the  respect,  even  of  his  bitterest  foes. 

Knox  lived  to  see  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  accomplished.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  4th, 
1572.  Morton  the  regent  of  Scotland,  pronounced  his  en* 
logium,  as  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave, — there  lies  He* 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  man. 

Sec.  94.  While  Knox  resided  in  Germany, 
he  visited  Geneva,  the  residence  of  Calvin, 
whose  views  of  Church  government  (Presby- 
terian) he  adopted ;  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
the  Scots,  through  his  instrumentality,  embra- 
ced the  same  views,  in  opposition,  both  to 
Popery  and'  Episcopacy. 

/See.  95.  The  date  of  the  establishment  of 


•*  * 


cess  in  Scotland  ?   What  is  be  hence  sometimes  styled  ? 

When  was  Knox  born  ?  Where  educated?  Why  did  he  fit* 
from  Scotland  ?  Where  did  he  reside  for  several  yean  ?  About 
what  year  did  he  return  ?  What  did  he1 .  here  do  ?  What  .was  his 
character?  When  did  his  death  occur?  What  did  he  live  to  see 
accomplished  ?    What  was  said  of  him  at  hfe  Wave  ? 

Sec.  94  Whom  did  he  visit  whikfe  resided  in  Ger- 
many? What  views  of  Chuix^  goveniiMnt  did  he 
adopt?    Did  the  Scots  embrace  ttoft  limV 

30* 
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the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year 
1560.  At  thi?  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  country,  began  to  assume  a  regular 
form*  This  year  was  held  the  first  General 
Assembly.  It  was,  however,  a  feeble  body, 
consisting  of  40  members,  only  six  of  whom 
were,  ministers. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  reformed  Churches  in  Scotland 
had  used  "  the  Book  of  Common  Order,"  agreed  upon  by 
the  English  Church  at  Geneva,  as  their  directory  for  wor- 
ship and  government.  But  now,  Knox,  assisted  by  five  di- 
vines, drew  up  a  plan,  which  was  received  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, called,  "The  first  book  of  Discipline."  The  plan 
was  judicious,  says  a  distinguished  writer,  and  well  adapted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning*  After 
some  time,  however,  it  gave  place  to  a  more  perfect  form — 
"the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith." 

Sec.  96.  In  1561,  Mary,  the  queen,  returned 
from  France  into  Scotland,  She  had  resided 
in  the  former  country  for  several  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  state  of  her  kingdom. 
During  her  absence,  the  nation  had  become 
Protestant.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  her 
to  re-establish  Popery ;  but  her  subjects  boldly 
resisted  her  efforts,  and  only  allowed  her  the 
liberty  of  mass,  in  her  own  chapel,  and  that 
without  pomp  .or  ostentation. 

Sec.  95.  When  may  the  reformation  in  Scotland  be 
said  to  have  been  established  ?  What  Church  began 
now  to  assume  a  regular  form  ?  What  assembly  was 
at  this  time  first  held  ?     What  kind  of  body  wa9  it  f 

What  service  book  had,  until  this  time,  been  used  by  th*  Scots  ? 
For  what  was  this  changed  ?    What  more  perfect  form  succeeded  f 

Sec.  96.  When  did  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  return 
from  France  ?  Why  had  she  resided  there  ?  What 
change  <W  she  find  among  her  people  ?  What  effort 
was  watte  by  her  in  respect  to  popery  ?  With  what 
success? 
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Sec.  97.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
English  crown,  1603,  with  the  title  of  James 
VI.  although  he  had  been  educated  as  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  had  pronounced  the  Church  of 
Scotland  "the  purest  kirk  (church)  in  the 
world,"  he  became  a  friend  to  Episcopacy,  and 
caused  it  to  be  established  in  Scotland;  contra- 
ry to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Sec.  98.  Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father 
James,  in  1625.  The  oppressions  of  the  father 
were  rather  increased,  than  diminished  by  the 
son.  In  1637,  a  liturgy  for  the  Scots,  which 
had  been  begun  by  James,  and  was  completed 
by  order  of  Charles,  and  which  in  substance 
was  the  same  with  the  English  liturgy,  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 

Sec.  99.  The  establishment  of  this  liturgy 
produced  the  greatest  excitement,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Scots  solemnly  renewed  their 
subscription  to  their  confession  of  faiths  or 
national  covenant. 

The  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation,  may  be  learned, 
from  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  manifested  in  the  great 
church  at  Edinburgh,  in  1637,  on  the  introduction  of  the, 
liturgy  in  that  place.  On  this  occasion  were  assembled  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  says  Neal,  among  whom  were 
archbishops  and  bishops,  lords  of  the  session,  and  magis- 

Sec.  97.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown 
of  England,  what  change  did  ho  effect  in  Scotland  ? 
Had  he  been  educated  an  Episcopalian  ? 

Sec.  98.  Who  succeeded  James  ?  When  ?  Did  he 
adopt  a  different  policy  from  his  father  T  What  is  said 
of  a  liturgy  for  the  Scots  T    Did  it  resemble  the  Eqg» 

lishUtUlgy? 

Sec.  99.  What  took  place  ojiithe*  introduction  of  this 
liturgy  t 

What  occurred  particularly  at  Edinburgh? 
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trates  ef  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  dean  began  to  read  hova 
the  new  liturgy,  the  people .  interrupted  him,  by  clapping 
their  hands,  and  shouting,  as  loud  as  they  were  able.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  commarwf  silence ;  but  a  still  greater 
clamour  arose.  Stones  were  hurled  at  the  windows,  and 
ihe  lives  of  the  clergy  endangered. 

Sec.  100.  Notwithstanding  the  universal 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed,  Charles  was 
determined  to  maintain  Episcopacy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  rash  determination,  a  civil  war 
burst  forth,  which  involved  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1643,  the  Scots  formed,  with  the 
Puritans  of  England,  and  Ireland,  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  in  which  they  abjured 
Popery,  and  prepared  for  mutual  defence.  In 
the  issue,  monarchy  and  Episcopacy  were 
abolished,  and  in  1648,  Presbyterianism  was 
re-established. 

Sec.  101.  During  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, the  Scotch  Presbyterians  continued  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  although  the  protector 
himself  was  partial  to  the  Independents,  and 
on  all  occasions  favoured  their  cause. 

Sec.  102.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  England,  1660, 
Episcopacy  was  re-established  by  order  of  that 

Sec.  100.  Did  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed 
cause  Charles  to  relax  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  league  did  the  Scots  form  with  the  Puritans  in 
England  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  was  the  issue  of  the 
contest  ? 

Sec.  101.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Pres: 
byterians  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  ?  To 
whom,  however,  was  he  partial  ? 

Sec.  1Q&   When  was  Episcopacy  re-established  t 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  what  is  said  of  the  * 
Scots  1 
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monarch,  during  the  whole  of  whose  reign,  the  g» 
Presbyterians  suffered  even  greater  acts  of 
severity,  than  did  the  non-conformists  in  Eng- , 
land.  - 

Great  complaint  was  made  on  every  side,  at  this  time, 
because  the  churches  of  the  Presbyterians  were  closed,  slid. 
the  people  required  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy.  Of  these,  Neal  says,  they  were  immoral, 
stupid,  ignorant  and  greedy  of  gain.  Great  numbers  of 
the  people  were  cast  into  prison ;  others  were  fined,  and 
some  were  publicly  whipped  about  the  streets.  The  exiled 
ministers,  however,  continued  to  preach  in  retired  places, 
in  the  fields.  But,  even  here,  they  were  pursued  by  the 
king's  forces,  and  many  of  their  people  were  pnt  to  death. 

Sec.  103.  At  the  revolution,  that  is,  on  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne 
of  England,  1688,  Episcopacy  was  once  more 
abolished,  and  Presbyterianism  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

The  accession  of  William,  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  religious  toleration.  Although  by  the  act  which 
politically  united  Scotland  to  the  English  monarchy,  in 
1603,  Presbytefianism  was  to  be  the  established  religion  of 
Scotland,  the  people  of  that  country  had  enjoyed  but  little 
peace.  But  no  sooner  had  William  ascended  the. throne, 
than  he  proceeded  to  place  his  Protestant  subjects  in  a  con- 
dition  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Scotch  convention,  or  parliament,  having 
ascertained  the  mind  of  the  king,  proceeded  to  abolish 
Episcopacy,  and  to  establish  Presbyterianism,  as  the  relt* 
gion  of  the  land. 

Sec.  104.  Since  the  revolution,  the  Church 

What  complaints  were  made  ?  What  was  the  character  of  (he 
Episcopal  clergy  ?    How  were  the  Presbyterians  treated  ? 

Sec.  103.  When  was  Episcopacy  abolished,  and 
Presbyterianism  firtnly  established  f 

When  was  Scotland  politically  united  with  England  ?  What  was 
then  stipulated  in  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  former  country  ? 
Did  the  Scotch  peaceably  enjoy  their  religions  establishment ! 
What  did  WiQiam  do  ?    What  measures  did  the  Scotch  parBament 


acfopt  ? 


*. 
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of  Scotland  has  experienced  occasional  inter- 
.  nal  dissensions,  yet  her  religious  establishment 
has  remained  unbroken.  There  have  been 
several  secessions  from  the  mother  system,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  sectaries  main- 
tain their  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government. 

Sec.  105.  Of  the  one  million  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  which  Scotland 
contains,  only  about  four  hundred  thousand 
do  not  belong  to  the  established  Church ;  and 
of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
are  Presbyterians  who  are  seceders ;  the  re- 
mainder consist  of  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  &c. 

The  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  strictly 
Presbyterian.  Each  church  has  its  Kirk  session,  which  is 
composed  of  the  minister  and  ruling  elders;  and  upon  this 
body  devolves  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Church.  Next  to  the  kirk  session  is  the  Presbytery,  com- 
posed of  neighbouring  ministers  and  delegates  of  elders. 
Synods  are  composed  of  delegates  from  Presbyteries ;  and 
the  General  Assembly,  the  highest  judicatory,  of  delegates 
from  the  several  Presbyteries,  together  with  commissioners 
from  the  universities  and  royal  boroughs.  The  president 
of  the  assembly  is  a  nobleman,  who  receives  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  king. 

The  Scotch  are  generally  distinguished  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  piety ;  for  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 

Sec.  104.  What  has  been  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  since  the  revolution  ? 

Sec.  105.  How  many  dissenters  from  the  Presby- 
terian establishment  are  found  in  Scotland  I  How 
many  seceders,  who  are  Presbyterian  ?  What  other 
denominations  are  found  ? 

What  is  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  Kirk  session  ?  What  tribunal  is  next  higher  ?  What 
next?  What  is  the  highest  ?  Of  whom  does  this  court  consist? 
Who  appoints  the  president?  Yoi  \rt\«L\.«x«>\A^ta&ta distinguished? 
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the  Reformation,  tad  great  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  children  by  aaeans  of  catechetical  inatipetioii.  Re- 
ligion in  Scotland,  is+f  *  more  fervent  character  than  in 
England.  While  in  the  latter  country  fettle  ieknottn of 
what  are  termed  M  revivals  of  religion,"  in  Scotland,  anclt 
seasons  are  common.  The  year  1742  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  her  Churehea,  for  a  revival,  which  extended  emnr 
nearly  the  whole  country.  The  last  half  centory  has  been  v 
in  a  degree  distinguished  for  a  departure,  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  but  re- 
cent accounts  inform  us  that  the  state  of  the  Churches  is 
improving. 

IV.  Moravians. 

Sec.  106.  The  period  from  which  the  Mora* 
viansy  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  modern' 
history,  is  the  year  1722,  when  a  small  com- 
pany from  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  removed,  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  Christian  David,  to' 
the  estates  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia,  where  they  commenced  a  settlement  by  . 
the  name  of  Herrnhut,  or  the  Lord's  Watch. . 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  first  received  the  gospel,  in  the 
year  890,  from  two  Greek  monks,  Methodius  and  Cyril? 
his ;  and  for  a  time  united  with  the  Gaeek  Church ;  batl 
afterwards,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
Rome.  In  the  15th  century,  through  the  labours  and  ex- 
ample of  John  Hus8  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  they  renoun- 
ced the  papal  dominion.  Sometime  before  the  Reformation, 
they  took  the  name  of  "  United  Brethren."    (Period  6, 

Sec.  45.) 

■  1 1 1  ■       iii ■!      — %i— i    ii  i  ■ 

What  attention  is  paid  to  education  ?    What  is  the  character  of  ' 
their  religion,  compared  with  that  of  England  ?  *  What  year  is  dis- 
tinguished for  great  alteration  in  the  Scottish  churches?    What  is 
their  present  state  ? 

Sec.  106.  When '  does  the  modern  history  of  the 
Moravians  begin  ?    What  took  place  at  this  time  ? 

When  did  Bohemia  and  Moravia  first  receive  the  gospel  ?  With 
whom  were  they  at  first  united  ?  With  whom  afterwards  ?  When 
did  they  renounce  the  papal  authority  ?  Through  whose  influence  i 
What  are  they  called  ?    What  is  said  of  them  Period  VI.  Sec.  45  ? 
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During  the  Reformation,  they  held  a  friendly  correspon- 
*B  dence  with  Luther,  and  other  reformers.  In  subsequent 
'  years,  they  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fortune..  In 
1621,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  and  a  violent  per* 
seeutjon,  which  followed  it,  occasioned  a  dispersion  of  their 
ministers,  and  brought  great  distress  upon  the  brethren  in 
general.  Some  fled  to  England ;  others  sought  refuge  in 
different  countries.  Numbers,  who  remained,  conformed 
to  the- Church  of  Rome.  The  colonists  mentioned  above, 
appear  to  have  retained  their  principles  and  practice,  in 
original  purity. 

Sec.  107.  Not  long  after  their  settlement  at 
Herrnhut,  Count  Zinzendorf,  from  being  a 
zealous  Lutheran,  was  converted  to  their  faith. 
In  1735,  he  was  consecrated  one  of  their 
bishops,  and  became  their  spiritual  father  and 
benefactor. 

Zinzendorf  died  in  the  year  1760.     His  death  was  a  se- 
vere loss  to  the  Brethren.     With  much  reason  do  they  hon- 
our him,  as  having  been  the  instrument  by  which  God  re- 
stored and  built  up  their  Churches.     By  some  he  is  repre- 
.  sented  to  have  been  fanatical  in  his  preaching. 

Sec.  108.  The  United  Brethren  profess  to 
adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith. 
In  the  government  of  their  Church  they  are 
Episcopal ;  their  bishops,  however,  are  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  ministers,  only  in  power 
of  ordination. 

The  Moravians  have  a  general  Synod,  which  consists  of 
delegates  from  the  several  congregations.      It  meets  once 

With  whom  did  they  correspond,  during  the  Reformation  ?  What 
befel  them  in  1621 .'  Whither  did  many  flee  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
cslony  of  Fulneck  ? 

Sec.  107.  What  distinguished  man  was  converted 
to  their  faith  ?    What  did  he  become  to  them  ? 

When  did  Zinzendorf  die  ?  How  was  his  death  regarded  ?  What 
is  said  of  him  by  some  ? 

Sec.  108.  What  faith  do  the  United  Brethren  pro- 
fess  ?  What  is  their  Church  government  ?  What 
rani  have  their  bishops  ? 

What  general  tribunal  navetasy^    Ot'vW&^wBDEgwAAi    Htw 
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*  •  ■ 

in  seven  years,  and  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Church- 
es and  missions.  All  Questions  are  determined  by  lot  At 
the  close  of  the  Synod,  a  subordinate  body  is  appointed,  on 
whom  devolves  the  management  of  their  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar concerns.  This  is  called  The  elders'  conference  of  the 
unity.  It  consists  of  thirteen  elders,  who  are  distribute 
into  four  departments.  The  first  manages  the  mission^ 
the  second  watches  over  the  principles  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  third  superintends  the  domestic  concerns ;  and 
the  fourth  looks  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the*  brethren.  To  this  tribunal  all  classes, 
bishops,  ministers,  people,  and  even  servants,  are  amena- 
ble. # 

Each  congregation,  also,  has  a  conference  of  its  own. 
Formerly  they  had  a  community  of  goods;  but  about  the 
year  1818,  this  was  abolished.  Landed  estate,  hdweyer,  • 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  is  rented  by 
individuals.  They  also  married  only  in  their  own  connex- 
ion, and  their  partners  were  selected  by  lot.  These  peco- 
liarites  are  now  done  away. 

Sec.  109.  In  their  manners,  dress,  and  inof- 
fensiv&iess,  they  strongly  resemble  the  Qua* 
kers.  They  pay  peculiar  attention  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children.  In  their  worship 
they  use  a  liturgy,  but  not  uniformly.  Their 
missionary  operations  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  by  means  of  them,  they  have  accom- 
plished great  good,  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

In  their  home  settlements,  they  reckon  12,000  or  14,001 , 

members.    Their  converts  among  the  heathen  are  compo- 

■  ■  i  m  i  ■      i  «p  i      hi 

often  does  it  meet  ?  What  does  it  superintend  ?  How  are  all  ques- 
tions determined  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  elders'  conference  of  unir 
ty  ?  Into  how  many  departments  is  it  divided  ?  What  does  the 
first  manage?  Second?  Third?  Fourth?  What  classes  are 
amenable  to  this  tribunal ?  What  conference  has  each  congregation? 
What  is  said  of  community  of  goods  ?  Of  landed  estate  ?  Of  mar- 
riage ?  

Sec.  109.  What  is  said  of  their  manners,  dress,  dec.  ? 
Of  education'?  Of  their  use  of  a  liturgy  f  Of  mis- 
sionary operations  ? 

Whut  is  their  number  at  home  ?    Abtoas.  >    VI\mSl %«<bsjb  wan-. 

31     . 
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led  at  30,000.  They  have  14  settlements  in  Germany ;  al- 
so settlements  in  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Russia.  In  the  United  States  their  principal 
settlements  are  at  Bethlehem,  Salem,  N.  C.  Lititz  and 
Nazareth.  They  have  a  flourishing  Seminary  at  Bethle- 
hem, 50  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  theological  institu-  •' 
tjon  at  Nazareth,  nine  miles  north  of  Bethlehem. 

V.  Congregfrtionalists  .of  New  England. 

Sec*  110.  Congregationalists  axe  so  called,, 
from  their  maintaining,  that  each  congregation, 
or  assembly,  which  meets  in  one  place  for  re- 
ligious worship,  is  a  complete  Church,  and  has 
the  power  of  self-government,  without  being 
accountable  to  any  other  Church. 

Sec.  111.  The  Congregationalists  of  New 
England  are  descendants  of  a  body  of  people, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  counties  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  in 
England,  and  who,  becoming  desirous  of  a 
purer  Church,  separated  from  the  English  es- 
tablishment, about  the  year  1602,  resolved, 
"  whatever  it  should  cost  them,"  to  enjoy  lib- 
erty of  conscience. 

The  Congregationalists  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Brownists,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  giv- 
en, Sec.  71.  They  appear  to  have  adopted  some  of  the 
views  of  the  Brownists  in  relation  to  church  government ; 
but  it  is  evident,  as  a  writer  remarks,  that  the  discipline 
for  which  they  contended,  and  which  they  practiced,  was 

ber  of  settlements  in  Germany  ?   Where  else  have  they  settlements  ? 
Where  a  seminary  ?    Where  a  theological  institution  ? 

Sec,  110.  Whence  have  Conregationalists  their 
name  ? 

Sec.  111.  From  whom  did  the  Congregationalists 
of  N.  E.  descend  ?  Why  did  they  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England?    When? 

What  are  they  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of?  What  is 
said  of  the  Brownists,  in  Sec.  71  ?    In  what  respect  did  they  differ  ? 
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fraught  with  more  moderation  and  charity,  than  belonged 
to  the  system  of  Robert  Brown. 

Sec.  11$.  These  people,  on  separating  from 
the  establishment,  became  organized  into  two 
Churches,  the  history  of  one  of  which,  after  a 
little  time,  is  unknown.  Of  the  other,  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  a  learned,  pious  and  accom- 
plished divine,  was  not  long  after  elected  pas- 
tor, and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  elder  and 
teacher. 

The  Church,  whose* history  is  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known, had  for  its  pastor,  for  a  time,  Mr.  John  Smith  ;  but 
its  members  falling  into  some  errors,  it  became  neglected, 
and  little  more  is  known  of  it.  Of  the  other  Church,  Mr. 
Richard  Clifton  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  an  eminent- 
ly pious  and  devoted  minister,  and  singularly  successful  in 
his  preaching.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  succeeded  him  as  pas- 
tor, was  among  his  converts. 

Sec.  113.  The  existence  of  such  a  people 
could  not  long  remain  unknown  ;  nor  was  it 
compatible  with  the  intolerance  of  the  times 
to  leave  them  unmolested.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution arose  against  them  like  a  flood ;  to 
escape  which,  in  1608,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
flock  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

To  us  who  live  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  incredible, 
that  a  man  so  accomplished,  so  unassuming,  so  inoffensive,, 
as  Mr.  Robinson  was — and  a  people  so  harmless,  pious  and 
humble,  as  were  his  flock,  should  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
England  ,  but  although  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  quench- 
ed, toleration  was  a  virtue  unknown  on  English  ground. 

Sec.  112.  Into  how  many  Churches  were  they  at 
first  organized  ?  What  is  known  of  one  of  them  ? 
Who  was  the  pastor  of  the  other  ?  What  was  his  cha- 
racter ?   Who  was  elder  and  teacher  ? 

Who  was  pastor  of  the  first  named  church  ?    What  became  of 
it  ?    Who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  ? 

.Sec.  113.  Did  the  Church  of  Mr.  Robinson  enjoy 
peace?    Whither  did  they  flee  *    When? 
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In  exile  alone,  was  security  to  be  found  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  non-conformity  to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  even  escape  was  difficult.  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
Church  were  obliged  to  depart  by  stealth.  The  strong  arm 
oflaw  had  barred  every  harbour  and  vessel  against  them, 
and  not  without  the  severest  trials,  did  they,  at  length,  ef- 
fect their  escape. 

Sec.  114.  On  arriving  in  Holland,  the  pil- 
grims, for  such  they  might  be  truly  called,  first 
established  themselves  at  Amsterdam,  but  the 
following  year,  they  removed  to  Leyden, 
where,  for  twelve  years,  ihey  lived  in  much 
peace,  and  were  greatly  prospered. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  many  from  England.  The 
congregation  became  large,  and  the  Church  numbered  800 
communicants.  In  doctrine,  they  were  Calvinistic;  in 
discipline,  exact ;  in  practice,  very  exemplary.  It  was  a 
high  encomium  on  the  purity  and  inoffensiveness  of  their 
lives,  which  the  Dutch  magistrates  passed  from  the  seat  of 
justice  :  "  These  English  have  lived  among  us  now  for  12 
years,  and  yet  we  have  never  had  one  suit,  or  action,  come 
against  them." 

$ec.  1/15.  Although  the  condition  of  the 
pilgrims  in  Holland  was  thus  peaceful  and 
prosperous,  they  had  many  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  remove.  The  fathers  in  the  Church 
were  dropping  away  ;  fears  were  entertained, 
lest  their  young  men  would  be  overcome  by 
temptation,  and  their  Church,  in  a  few  years, 
be  lost.  Hence,  they  strongly  wished  for  a 
place,  where  they  might  perpetuate  the  pre- 
cious blessings  which  they  enjoyed. 

Did  they  escape  with  difficulty  ?     What  rendered  escape  difficult:* 

Sec.  114.  Where  did  they  first  settle  in  Holland? 
Whither  did  they  remove  ?  What  was  their  condition 
here  ? 

By  whom  were  they  joined  ?    What  doctrines  did  they  hold : 
What  was  said  of  them  by  the  Dutch  magistrates  ? 

Sec.  115.  Why  did  t\vey  wish  to  remove  from  Hoi- 
land? 
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Sec.  116.  At  length,  they  resolved  to  go. 
It  was  settled,  that  a  portion  of  the  Church, 
under  charge  of  Elder  Brmrer,  should  embark , 
for  America,  leave  havmg  been  obtained  of 
the  Virginia  Company  to  begin  a  settlement, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river. 

It  was  designed  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  remainder 
of  his  flock  should  remove,  when  things  were  duly  prepar- 
ed ;  but  he  never  followed  them.  Various  circumstances, 
for  a  time,  preveifted,  and  in  March  1625,  death  puta  period 
to  his  valuable  life.  Hi*  removal  excited  great  grief  among 
all  his  Church,  who  justly  regarded  him  as  a  spiritual  father, 
and  one  who  had  power  with  God.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  the  remainder  of  his  people,  soon  after  join- 
ed the  emigrants  in  America. 

Sec.  117.  Preparation  having  been  made 
for  removal,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1620, 
one  hundred  and  one  souls  set  sail  from  South- 
ampton, in  England,  acoofcipanied  by  the  fer- 
vent prayers  of  all  who  we  left  behind.  For 
two  months,  they  wefe  rossed  on  the  stormy 
ocean.  To  add  to  their  calamities,  the  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch,  car-  - 
ried  them  north  of  their  destination  ;  and  in-* 
stead  of  settling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
they  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  began  the  settlement  of 
New  England. 

Sec.  116.  Whither  did  they  resolve  to  go  ?  "What 
plan  did  they  adopt  ? 

Who  were  to  follow  ?  Did  Mr.  Robinson  ever  come  to  America? 
What  prevented  ?  What  became  of  his  family,  'and  the  remainder 
of  his  flock  ? 

Sec,  117.  When  did  the  emigrants  leave  England, 
after  touching  there  ?  How  many  sailed  ?  How  long 
did  their  voyage  last  ?  What  added  to  the  calamities 
of  their  voyage  ?    Where  did  they  land  ?    When  ? 

31* 
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AT   PLYMOUTH. 


ears  from  this  date, 
was  destitute  of  a 


Sec.   118.  For 

the  Church  of  Phd 

stated  pastor,  and    consequently  dajnvod  of 

the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances.  This  was 
ii  great  grief  to  the  pious  pilgrims.  Yet,  un- 
*'der  the  preaching  of  Elder  Brewer,  the  Church 

flourished,  and  grew.      In   1629,  Mr.  Ralph 

Smith  became  their  pastor. 

At  Mr.  Brewer  was  only  a  ruling  elder  and  teacher,  he 
find  no  authority  to  administer  the  ordinances.  This  latter 
was  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  pastor.  The  pastor 
was  a  practical  and  experimental,  and  the  teacher  a  doc- 
trinal preacher.  The  elders  assisted  the  pastor  in  the  work 
of  discipline,  and  were  ordained,  like  the  ministers.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  deacons  to  distribute  the  elements 

Sec.  118  How  long  was  the  Church  of  Plymouth 
destitute  of  a*pastor  ?  Who  preached  for  them  I  Did 
the  Church  flourish  t    Who  was  their  first  pastor  ? 

Whj  could  not  Elder  Brewer  administer  the  ordinances  - 
Wherein  did  the  offices  of  partoi  and  teacher  differ  ?  How  did  the  ' 
ciders  assist  the  pastor?    Weie  ftwj  «ri«MAf    'Wax  -w^ttie 
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ia  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  and  to  provide  for  the 
poor.     These  were  the  officers  of  the  Church  of  Plymouth, 
which  was  the  model  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  ' 
'  New  England,  for  many  years  afterwards. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher 
was  united  in  one  man  ;  ruling  elders  were  generally  dis- 
continued, although  they  are  still  retained  in  a  few  Church- 
es. / 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  and  of 
the  Churches  which  were  subsequently  formed  on  the  Con- 
gregational plany  was  that  of  independence.  Every  Church 
had  the  exclusive  riglt  to  choose  its  ministers,  and  to  ex- 
ercise discipline,  according  to  its  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
«  Synods  and  general  councils  were  acknowledged,  as  war- 
ranted by  the  Scriptures;  but  they  were  only  advisory  bo- 
dies. 

Sec.  119.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  had  been 
established  but" a  few  years,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  many  others  in  England,  who  were  de- 
nied liberty  of  conscience,  was  directed  to 
America,  as  an  asylum  froiprtheir  oppressions. 


These,  therfeftw,  amoiig  whom  were  numbers 
distinguj^Jied^h*  their    learning,   rank  and 
wealtfr^ame    over,   and    settled   at  Salem,' 
Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  other 
places. 

Sec.  120.  In  the  years  1635  and  1636,  as 
the  number  of  planters  had  considerably  in- 
creased, the  churches  of  Dorchester,  Wmer- 

business  of  deacons  >  Did  the  Churches,  which  were  afterwards 
formed  in  New  England,  for  some  time,  resemble  that  at  Plymouth  ? 
What  change,  at  length,  took  place,  in  respect  to  pastor  and  teach- 
er ?  What  office  was  generally  discontinued  ?  What  was  the  grand 
principle,  upon  which  the  Congregational  Churches  were  formed? 
Who  chose  the  ministers  ?  Who  administered  discipline  ?  What 
councils  were  acknowledged  ?     What  power  had  they  ? 

Sec.  119.  Did  the  colony  at  Plymouth  soon  have  ac- 
cessions ?    Where  did  the  new  emigrants  settle  ? 

Sec.  120.  When  was  Connecticut  settled  ?  By 
whom  ? 
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-   town,  and  Newtown  removed,  and  began  the 
settlement  of  Connecticut. 

The  people  from  Dorchester  settled  at  Windsor  ;  those 
from  Water  town  settled  at  Wethersfield ;  and  those  from 
Newtown,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  Mr.. Thom- 
as Hooker,  their  pastor,  settled  at  Hartford.  The  first 
company  which  removed,  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  Their  route  lay  through  an 
unexplored  wilderness.  Many  were  the  distresses  which 
they  endured,  during  their  journey  ;  which,  from  unantici- 
pated difficulties,  occupied  fourteen  days.  The  forests 
through  which  they  passed,  for  the  first  time  since  the  cre- 
ation, resounded  with  the  praises  of  God.  They  prayed, 
and  sang  psalms  and  hymns,  as  they  marched  along ;  the 
Indians  following,  in  silent  admiration. 

Sec*  121.  From  this  time,  emigration  to 
New  England  was  more  rapid.  The  country 
seemed  to  have  been  reserved  by  Providence, 
as  a  refuge  from  the  oppression  of  religious  in- 


tolerance. By  Uiq  year  1650,  only  thirty 
years  from  the  rffoe  the  pilgrins  landed  on 
"  forefather's  rock,"  at  Pljynltth,  abqut  40 
Churches  had  been  planted  in  New  England, 
over  which  had  been  settled  80  ministers,  and 
which  had  embosomed  7,750  communicants. 

The  character  of  the  first  emigrants  to  New  England, 
deserves  a  more  extended  notice,  than  we  have  room  to 
give.  Both  ministers  and  people  were  an  extraordinary 
set  ormen.  Many  of  the  former  possessed  high  literary 
endowments,  and  popular  pulpit  talents.  An  historian  re- 
marks of  them,  "  They  were  men  of  great  sobriety  and  vir- 

Who  settled  Windsor  ?  Wethersfield  ?  Hartford  ?  What  dis- 
tinguished  divine  came  to  Hartford  ?  Did  the  settlers  experience 
much  distress  in  their  removal  ? 

Sec.  121.  Did  emigration  from  this  time  increase  ? 
What  number  of  Churches  had  been  formed  by  1650  ? 
How  many  ministers  settled  ?  How  many  members 
had  these  Churches  numbered  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  first  emigrants  ?  Of  the  ministers? 
Oftjie  people  ?    What  is  said  of  than  xdi^ion  ? 
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tue,  plain,  serious,  affectionate  preachers,  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  a  Reformation  of  manners, 
in  their  several  parishes."  In  their  labours — in  preaching, 
in  visiting  from  house  to  house — in  prayer,  in  catechetical 
instruction,  they  exhibited  a  fidelity,  a  holy  zeal,  worthy  an> 
bassadors  of  God. 

The  effect  of  these  abundant  labours  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  correspondingly  great.  The  first  emigrants  had 
faults — in  some  points  they  erred  much  ;  but  as  a  body  of 
men,  none  were  ever  more  pious — more  exemplary — more 
humble  and  devoted  servants  of  God.  Religion  among 
them  was  the  business  of  the  week  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  common  vices  of  mankind  were  little  known 
among  them.  "  Whatsoever  things  were  pure  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  report,"  were  the  things  which  were  admired 
by  them,  and  long  existed  among  them. 

Sec.  122.  Distinguished  as  were  the  fathers 
of  New  England,  for  their  attachment  to  the 
order  and  peace  of  the  gospel,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  difficulties  would  not  pccur — 
that  harmony  would  not  sometimes  be  inter- 
rupted.  As  early  as  the  year  1634,  the  peace 
of  the  Churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was 
disturbed  by  novel  opinions  advanced  by  Roger 
Williams,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Salem ;  on 
account  of  which,  the  magistrates  of  the  colo- 
ny considered  themselves  justified  in  banishing 
him.  » 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  dissensions  should  have  thus 
early  prevailed  in  the  New  England  Churches ;  but  still 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fathers  should  have  proceed- 
ed to  measures  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration,  which  they  had  advocated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

Mr.  Williams  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  Church 

Sec.  122.  When  was  the  peace  of  the  Churches 
first  seriously  disturbed  ?  By  whom  ?  What  mea- 
sures did  the  magistrates  adopt  ? 

Did  the  fathers  act  consistently,  in  Telafom  to  ^Rx.  ^'^aaaa^ 
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of  Boston,  because  its  members  would  not  confess  their 
guilt,  for  having  communed  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
while  they  remained  in  England ;  and  induced  the  Church 
at  Salem  to  address  admonitory  letters  to  that  at  Boston, 
and  several  others.  At  length,  he  separated  himself  from 
the  Church  at  Salem,  because  it  would  not  refuse  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Churches  in  New  England.  More- 
over, he  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  pious  man  to 
commune  in  family  prayer,  with  those  whom  he  judged  to 
be  unregenerated. 

Historians  generally  agree  in  censuring  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Williams ;  but  in  later  times,  more  justice  has  been 
done  him7,  than  formerly.  The  fathers  of  the  country,  too, 
soon  forgot  their  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  their  per* 
secutors,  in  England,  which  drove  them  to  these  shores. 
"  To  punish  a  man  for  any  matters  of  his  conscience,  is 
persecution." 

Mr.  Williams,  on  retiring  from  Massachusetts,  began 
the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island.  He  became  a  Baptist,  and 
was  the  principal  founder  of  the  first  Baptist  Church.  The 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  has  the  honour,  under  trie  gui- 
dance of  Mr.  Williams,  of  introducing  into  America  prop- 
er notions  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  right 
of  conscience.  \ 

Sec.  123.  About  the  same  time,  the  Churches 
in  Massachusetts  were  still  more  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  Anna  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  Boston,  who  among  other  * things 
held,  that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells 
in  a  justified  person — that  a  man  is  justified 
before  he  believes — that  faith  is  no  cause  of 
justification,  &c.     On  these  and  other  topics, 

What  was  Mr.  Williams-  offence  ?  What  did  he  teach  ?  Was  Mr. 
Williams  censurable  ?  Is  it  ever  right  to  punish  a  man  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions  ?  Where  did  Mr.  Williams  settle,  after  his  banish- 
ment ?  What  denomination  did  he  join  ?  What  church  did  he 
gather  ?  What  colony  took  the  lead  in  religious  toleration  in  Ame- 
rica? 

Sec.  123.  Who  caused  still  more  serious  disturbance 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ?  What  opinions  did 
she  hold  ?    How  did  she  propagate  them  ?  . 
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she  gave  public  lectures,  and  gained  many 
proselytes. 

Sec.  124.  The  controversy,  which  hence 
arose,  pervaded  the  whole  colony,  and  excited 
no  small  disturbance.  In  1637,  a  synod  was 
convened  at  Cambridge,  which,  after  a  session 
of  three  weeks,  condemned  82  opinions,  among 
which,  those  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  involv- 
ed. At  the  next  session  of  the  general  court, 
she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  added  to  the  wildness  and  fa- 
naticism of  this  erring  woman,  who  now  retired  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  effects  of  the  controversy  were  long  felt ;  but 
says  an  historian  of  the  times,  "nothing  can  justify  perse- 
cution— no,  not  the  character  and  piety  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fathers." 

At  a  subsequent  date,  it  may  here  be  added,  severe  la'ws 
were  passed  against  Baptists  and  Quakers ;  both  of  whom 
inveighed  against  the  magistrates,  and  abused  the  minis- 
ters. For  these,  and  other  extravagant  errors  of  conduct, 
they  may  well  be  censured ;  and  had  the  laws  enacted 
against  them  referred  only  to  their  improper  conduct,  and 
not  to  their  religious  tenets,  the  course  pursued  by  the  fa- 
thers would  have  borne  a  different  aspect. 

Sec.  125.  In  the  year  1646,  a  synod  was 
convened  at  Cambridge,  by  the  general  court 
ef  Massachusetts,  for    settling    an  uniform 

scheme  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     Most  of 

■  — — — — ^— ^— — i  i^ — —— ^— — ~. 

Sec.  124.  What  effect  had  this  controversy  upon  the 
colony  ?  When  was  a  synod  convened  to  examine 
the  case  ?  How  many  opinions  did  it  condemn  ? 
Were  those  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  involved  ?  What 
measure  did  the  next  court  adopt  ? 

What  effect  had  the  sentence  of  the  court,  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson  £ 
Whither  did  she  go  ?  Were  the  effects  of  this  controversy  long 
felt  f  What  acts  were  passed  afterwards  against  the  Baptists  and 
Quakers?  What  did  the  fathers  condemn?  What  ought  they 
rather  to  have  condemned  ? 

Sec.  125.  When  was  the  Cambridge  platform  fram- 
ed ?    By  whom  was  it  framed  ?     xf  *s  \\.  ^wri&s 
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the  Churches  of  New  England  were  repre- 
sented. The  synod  continued  its  sessions  by 
adjournments  for  two  years,  when  it  adopted 
the  platform  of  Church  difeciplihe,  called  the 
Cambridge  platform,  and  recommended  it,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the 
Churches.  This  platform  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  Churches  of  Massachusetts, 
and,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  Plat- 
form, (60  years  afterwards,)  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  of  Connecticut. 

In  this  platform  the  distinction  between  pastor  and  teach- 
er is  recognized,  together  with  the  existence  in  the  Church 
of  ruling  elders.  The  visible  Church  consists  of  saints 
and  their  baptized  offspring.  Churches  are  to  choose  their 
own  officers,  and  to  ordain  them  by  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  brethren,  if  elders,  or  ministers  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. Controversies  about  faith  and  practice  are  referred 
to  synods  and  councils,  which,  however,  have  no  disciplin- 
ing power. 

Sec.  126.  About  the  year  1650,  an  unhappy 
controversy  arose  in  the  Church  at  Hartford, 
respecting  church  membership.  Hitherto, 
great  watchfulness  had  been  exercised,  to  ad- 
mit only  such  as  gave  visible  evidence  of  piety. 
The  choice  of  pastors,  also,  had  been  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Church,  and  all  the  hon- 
ours and  offices  of  the  state  had  been  distribu- 
ted to  professors  of  religion,  who  only  had  the 
right  of  suffrage,  in  meetings  of  a  political 
character. 

—  ■  *~    ■ ,      -  ,  n     ■    r  i  hi 

adopted  by  the  Churches  of  Massachusetts  ?  How 
long  did  the  Churches  in  Connecticut  receive  it  ? 

What  did  the  platform  recognize  ?  Of  whom  does  the  visible 
<€hurch  consist ?  What  powers  have  Churches  ?  To  whom  are 
controversies  to  be  referred  ? 

Sec.  126.  When  did  a  controversy  arise  in  the 
Church  at  Hartford  1    TO»X  m*  \\  ^wsvxx  \ 
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See.  127.  During  the  lives  of  the  first  gene* 
ration,  little  trouble  had  arisen  on  these  points, 
as  most  of  the  .first  emigrants  were  professors 
of  religion.  But  the  fathers  were  nearly  all 
now  removed ;  a  new  generation  had  succeed- 
ed, many  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  not 
belonging  to  the  church,  were  excluded  from 
their  proper  influence  in  the  community. 
Most  of  them  had  been  baptized,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  this,  it  was  claimed,  that  they  might  o.wn 
their  covenant,  have  their  children  baptized, 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  Church. 

Sec.   128.    The    controversy    which  thus 

'arose  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  soon  extended 
to  other  Churches ;  until,  at  length,  the  whole 
of  New  England  became  more  or  less  agitated 
on  the  subject.    In  1657,  the  disputed  subject 

*  was  referred  to  a  council,  composed  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  New  England,  at  Bos- 
ton. In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  this 
council,  the  half-way  covenant,  as  it  has  since 
been  termed,  was  introduced,  and  adopted  by 
many  of  the  Churches. 

The  decision  of  this  council  declared,  "  That  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  come  to  years  of  discretion,  baptized  in  in- 
fancy, to  own  the  convenant;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  call  them  to  this ;  that  if  they  refuse,  or  are  scan- 
dalous  in  any  other  way,  they  may  be  censured  by  the 

Sec.  127.  Had  any  difficulty  arisen  on  these  points 
before  ?  Why  not  ?  What  rights  were  claimed  for 
baptized  persons  ? 

Sec.  128.  How  far  did  this  controversy  extend  ? 
To  whom  was  it  referred  ?  What  covenant  was  in- 
troduced, in  consequence  of  the  decision    of  this 

council  1 
What  was  the  substance  of  this  decision  ?    Did  many  baptised 

32 
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Church.  If  tbey  understand  the  grounds  of  rpligion,  and 
ire  not  scandalous,  and  solemnly  own  the  covenant,  giving 
up  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  Lord,  baptism  may 
not  be  denied  U>  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  many  owned  titeir  covenant,  and  presented  their 
children  for  baptism,  but  did  not  unite  with  the  Church  in 
the  celebration  of  foe  Supper.  Hence,  it  was  termed  the 
half-way  covenant. 

Sec.  129.  The  decision  of  the  above  council 
was  far  from  producing  peace,  in  the  Church- 
es. Those  of  Massachusetts  generally  adopted 
the  practice  recommended  ;  but  those  of  Con- 
necticut, for  many  years  refused,  and  in  some 
Churches  the  practice  was  never  introduced. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century, 
the  practice  was  generally  abandoned, 
throughout  New  England. 

Sec.  130.  The  year  1692  was  rendered  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  New  England,  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  delusion,  in  several 
places,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Hitherto, 
the  Churches  had  been  remarkably  free  from 
superstition  ;  but  now,  for  a  short  time,  like 
a  sweeping  deluge,  it  spread  over  the  land, 
and  for  a  season  was  seriously  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  vital  piety. 

This  delusion  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Paris,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  two  of  whose  chil- 
dren, being  affected  with  an  unusual  distemper,  it  was  as- 
cribed by  the  physician  to  witchcraft.     From  this  time, 

persons  now  own  their  covenant  ?    Did  they  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment ? 

Sec.  129.  Did  the  above  decision  produce  peace  ? 
What  Churches  generally  adopted  the  half-way  cove- 
nant ?  What  Churches  did  not?  When  was  the 
practice  laid  aside  ? 

Sec.  130.  When  did  the  delusion  about  witchcraft 
begin  1 
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several  other*  wtre  dtottd  in  the  tame  netgUotftbeod; 
and,  at  length,  the  madam*,  extended  to  maoj  J*tfitf  Ai 
couatry.'  '  ' 

X  lie  ail  A  WIT  Suu  uu^WB  OCC&otODBQ  DT  luIS  GdUolOal  RQI6 

intense.  The  whole ootrotry  fecmrtgitctetl  OomxSfo  ' 
were  called ;  fegiataurw  acted ;  many  were  exeented.  At 
Jength,  hoWeter,  the  f pell  was  broken,;  the  etoad  hmmI 
over ;  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  was  seen  andvacknowledgedto 
be  such ;  and  deep  regret  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  they  should  have  thus  been  blinded,  and  shoora  fcate 
acted  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

Sec.  131.  Until  the  year  1708,  the  Churches 
in  Connecticut  had  adopted  the  Cambridge 
platform,  as  their  scheme  of  discipline ;  but  at 
this  date,  a  convention  of  ministers  and  delr> 
gates  met  at  Saybrook,  and  adopted  what  is 
called  the  Saybrook  platform,  which  waa  re- 
ceived by  most  of  the  Cnurches  of  the  Con- 
gregational order,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state. 

This  platform  among  other  things,  established  distritt 
associations,  a  general  annual  association  of  ministers  and 
delegates  from  the  respective  district  associations*  and  * 
consociation  of  ministers  and  delegates,  as  a  standing.  Coun- 
cil, to  which  ecclesiastical  difficulties  might  be  referred,  and 
whose  decision  should  be  final. 

Sec.  132.  The  year  1737  was  distinguished 
for  an.  extraordinary  'excitement  throughout 
New  England,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
attention  of  thousands  was  arrested,  converts 
to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  were  multiplied,  and 
vast  numbers  united  themselves  to  the  churches 

Where  did  it  begin  ?    Did  it  extend  ?    What  effect  had  it  upon 
the  country  ?    What,  at  length^  was  it  seen  and  felt  to  be  ? 

Sec.  131.  When  was  the  Saybrook  platform  framed? 
By  whom  ?    By  whom  was  it  adopted  ? 

What  councils  did  the  platform  establish  ?    What  council  for  the    s 
Churches  ?    Of  whom  is  the  consociation  composed  ?    It  its  deel* 

*ion  final  ?  ' 

Sec.  132.  Tor  what  was  the  yefct  Yfifl  &v&u|$A*r 
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in  the  land.  In  some  places,  unhappily,  a  de- 
gree of  extravagance  prevailed,  which  among; 
many  brought  the  work  into  discredit,  and  by 
such  it  was  strongly  opposed. 

.  The  good  effects  of  this  work"  among  many,  were  long 
happily  seen.  They  adorned  their  profession,  and  became 
strong  pillars  in  the  Church  of  God.  With  others,  the  ex- 
citement was  only  temporary ;  and  among  these  latter  a  se- 
rious defection  took  place.  Errors  and  corruptions  greatly 
increased,  and  sadly  marred  the  beauty  of  the  spiritual  ed- 
ifices of  the  land. 

Sec.  133.  During  the  French  war,  which 
commenced  in  1755,  and  terminated  in  17621, 
foreigners,  for  the  first  time  mingled  extensively 
with  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  The 
influence  of  these  upon  the  country  was  greatly 
injurious  to  religion.  In  the  army  were  many 
infidels,  who  diligently  and  too  successfully 
inculcated  their  principles  among  the  yeoman- 
ry of  New  England. 

Sec.  134.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution^ 
religion  suffered  still  more  materially.  Many 
of  the  foreigners,  with  whom  the  people  had 
intercourse,  were  far  more  dissolute  than  those 
who  had  come  to  New  England,  in  the  war  of 
1755.  They  were  the  disciples  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  D'Alembert,   and  Diderot.    .  The. 

— — w~  r-mmm ^   i      i  —  -  ,i  m  _     j         ■" — * 

ed?    Was  there  any  extravagance  mingled  with  this 
religious  excitement  ? 

Did  good  effects  result  from  this  ?  Did  some  errors  afterwards 
appear  ? 

Sec.  133.  When  did  the  French  war  begin  and  end? 
Whose  influence  during  this  war  was  injurious  to  re- 
ligion ? 

Sec.  134.  What  was  the  state  of  religion  during  the 
revolutionary  war  ?  What  set  of  men  were  accessary 
to  this  f 
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writings  of  these  infidels  were  spread  over  the 
land.  Great  laxity  of  morals  prevailed,  and 
at  the  termination  <jf  the  war,  religion  Jiad 
sunk  to  a  low  ebb. 

Sec.  135.  A  happier  state  of  things,  howev- 
er, awaited  the  Churches.  The  weakness  and 
impiety  of  infidelity  were  powerfully  opposed 
by  many  divines,  among  whom  the  late  pre- 
sident Dwight  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
Churches  became  enlivened  and  purified ;  the 
colleges  were  signally  blessed.  The  standard 
of  piety  and  morality  was  raised. 

Sea.  136.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
condition  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
New  England  has  been  rapidly ,  improving. 
Her  ministry  has  become  learned  and  power- 
ful; her  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing ;  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  Bible  classes  have  been  in- 
stituted ;  moral  societies  have  been  organized; 
domestic  missionary  societies  are  repairing 
her  waste  places ;  revivals  of  religion  are  mul- 
tiplying, and  a  general  prosperity  of  her  in- 
terests is  apparent. 

The  Congregational  Churches  in  New  England  are 
about  1000  in  number.  A  few  of  these  in  Mass.  particu- 
larly in  Boston,  and  its  vicinty,  have  recently  become  Uni- 
tarian. In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  nurnber 
of  Congregational  Churches  may  be  estimated  at  200. 

The  Congregationalism  have  Sfeveraj  valuable  theological 

Sect.  135.  Did  a  happier  state  of  things  ensue  after 
the  war  ?  Who  particularly  shewed  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  infidelity  i  What  took  place  in  the  Churches 
and  colleges  ? 

Sec.  136.  What  has  been  the  state  of  the  Congre- 
gational Cfatarches  during  the  last  20  years  T  What  is 
said  of  the  ministry  ?    Of  inoral  and  religious  societies  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  Congregational  societies  in  New  England? 

32* 
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stjajnariea.  Oae  tt  Aodo? ep#  established  in  1808,  antf 
w^ich  is  njunificently  endowed;  a  theological  school  is,  at- 
90/ connected  with  Yale  College,  and  with  Harvard  Urii^ 
vttnity.  One  is  established  at  Bangor,  Maine,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed a  collegiate  education.*  x 

VI.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Sek.  137.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  originally  composed  of  a 
few  Presbyterians,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
united  to  a  like  number  of  Congregationalism, 
chiefly  from  New  England.  They  principally 
resided  in  the  middle  states  ;  but  had  few  min- 
isters, and  no  bond  of  union  among  them. 

Sec.  138.  In  1716,  a  synod  was  formed, 
called  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  the 
body  proyed  not  harmonious  ;  the  old  Presby- 
terians, inclining  to  strict  Presbyterianism, 
and  the  CongregationaJists  among  them,  being 
less  rigid  and  formal. 

Sec.  139.  In  1729  the  synod  adopted  the 
Westminster  confession  of  Faith,  as  the 
standard  of  the  Churches  ;  but  to  this  measure 
the  Congregationalists  were  not  cordial.  Con- 
tention ensued  ;  and  for  several  years,  little 

How  many  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  f  To  what  faith 
have  some  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts  re- 
cently turned  ?  What  theological  institutions  belong  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists ? 

Sec.  137.  Of  whom  was  the  Presbyterian  Church 
originally  composed  ?  "Where  did  they  principally 
reside?  * 

Sec.  138.  When  was  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
formed  ?  Was  the  body  harmonious  ?  What  differ- 
ences existed?  '»■■.' 

Sec.  139.  What  standard  did  they  adopt  in  1729? 
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harmony  prevailed  in  the  body.  The  two 
parties  were  called  Old  side  and  New  si4e, 
and  sometimes  Newlights.  .  \ x 

Sec.  140*  At  lengthy  during  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Whitfield  in  the  country,  a  division  was  , 
made  among  the  Presbyterians ;  the  synod  of 
New  York  being  established  by'the  New  side 
in  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1758  this  breach  was  healed,  from  which  time 
harmony  has  prevailed,  and  their  cause  has 
rapidly  gained  strength. 

Sec.  141.  In  1789  was  convened  ti>e  first 
assembly  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  continued 
to  be  the  place  of  its  annual  meeting  to  the 
present  time.  Great  prosperity  has  attended . 
the  cause  of  Presbyterianism,  in  the  United 
States.  Presbyterians  are  now  found  scatter- 
ed through  the  middle,  southern,  and  western 
states.  The  clergy  attached  to  the  order,  are 
an  able,  enlightened,  evangelical,  and  pious 
body,  and  their  labours  have  been,  signally 
blessed. 

In  the  Presbyterian  connexion  are  found  16  Synods .; 
89  Presbyteries;  12 J 4  Ministers;  J 887  Churches,  and 
135,285  communicants.  In  1812  a  topological  seminary 
was  established  at  Princeton.  N.  J.  At  a  more  recent  date, 
other  theological  institutions  have  been  founded,  at  An- 

What  two  parties  were  formed,  in  consequence  of 
this?  . 

Sec.  140.  WJiat  occasioned  another  dWisiorxarnong 
the  Presbyterians  ?  When  was  this  •  breach,  heale^l 
What  has  been  their  state  since  ? 

Sec.  141.  When  was  the  first  general  assernbly  con- 
vened ?  Where  ?  Is  the  usual  place  of  its  meeting  ? 
Where  do  the  Presbyterians  chiefly  live,?'  WJiatis 
the  character  of  their  clergy  ? .. 

How  many  synods  have  they  ?      Praabyteries  ?      Ministers,  ? 
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bam,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hampden,  Sydney,  V*. ;  and  at  Alleghany 
town,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalism  of 
New  England,  a  good  understanding  exists.  In  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  New  Engr 
land,  in  the  Congregational  connexion,  are  represented  by 
delegates ;  to  which  bodies,  delegates  are  annually  sent  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  turn. 

VII.  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Episcopacy  was  introduced  into 
America,  on  its  first  settlement  by  the  English  $ 
all  the  colonists  of  Virginia  belonged  to  the 
English  establishment,  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  and  continued  connected  with  ift 
for  many  years  after. 

The  Virginia  settlers,  in  their  removal  to  America,  sought 
not  religious  liberty,  like  the  colonists  who  planted  New 
England.  This  they  enjoyed  at  home.  Their  object  was 
emolument.  Yet,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  religion, 
•nor  regardless  of  the  form  of  their  religious  establishment. 
They  chose  to  continue  Episcopalians,  and  early  took  meas- 
ures to  maintain  their  own  worship. 

Tn  1621,  the  Virginia  company  *made  provision  for  the 
support  of  religion,  by  appropriating  100  acres  of  land  in 
each  borough,  for  that  purpose,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  which  together  constituted  a  living  for  the  min- 
ister. 

To  guard  against  encroachments  by  persons  of  different 
religious  views,  laws  were  from  time  to  time  enacted, 
which  excluded  all  preachers  who  had  not  received  ordi- 
nation from  England.  In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
exclusive  spirit  was  relaxed,  and  other  denominations  grad- 

Churches?  Communicants?  What  theological  seminaries?  Is 
there  any  connexion  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregatienal 
Churches  ? 

Sec.  142.  When  was  Episcopacy  introduced  into 
the  United  States  ? 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Virginia  settlers  in  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca ?  What  did  they  choose  for  their  form  of  Church  government? 
What  provision  for  the  support  of  religion  did  the  Virginia  company 
make  in  162.1  ?    What  laws  did  they  pass  ? 
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ually  formed  societies  in  Virginia,  and  also  in  the  other 
southern  states.  , 

Sec.  143.  The  first  Episcopal  society  in 
New  England  was  formed  at  Boston,  in  1 686, 
on  Sir  Edmund  Andross'  assuming  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  colony. 

Sec.  144.  The  progress  of  Episcopacy  in 
the  northern  and  middle  states  was  for  many 
years  slow.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  number  of  Episco- 
pal clergy  north  and  east  of  Maryland,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  eighty. 

Most  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  at  this  time,  derived  their 
support  from  the  society  established  in  England,  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  in  the  principal  cities  north,  they  hadle-. 
gal  establishments  for  their  support. 

Sec.  145.  Antecedently  to  the  Revolution, 
repeated  applications  were  made  by  the 
churches  in  America  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  England,  for  an  Episcopate  of  their  own ; 
but  owing  chiefly  to  political  considerations, 
their  request  was  not  granted. 

Sec.  146.  During  the  war,  all  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country  being  suspended,  the 
Episcopal  cause  in  America  was  much  depres- 

Sec.  143.  In  what  year  was  the  first  Episcop&l 
Church  formed  in  New  England  ?    Where  ? 

Sec.  144.  What  was  the  progress  of  Episcopacy  at 
first  in  the  northern  and  middle  states  ?  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  what  was  the 
number  of  Episcopal  clergymen  north  and  east  of 
Maryland  ? 

How  were  they  generally  supported  ?    How  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  principal  cities  ? 

Sec.  145.  'What  measures  to  obtain  an  Episcopate 
had  been  taken  before  the  war  ?    With  what  success  ? 
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sed.  No  candidates  could  obtain  orders,  and 
many  parishes  being  deprived  of  their  minis-' 
ters  by  death,  became  vacant. 

Sec.  147.  Early  after  the  establishment  of 
the  American  government,  the  Episcopal 
Churches  took  measures  to  obtain  their  long 
desired  object,  and  were  now  successful. 
Parliament  passed  the  act  necessary  for  conse- 
cration, upon  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provost, 
D.  D.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D,  of  Phila- 
delphia, were  consecrated  Bishops  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  was  in 
J  797. 

The  eastern  Episcopal  Churches,  had  before  this  obtain- 
ed a  bishop — the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D.,  who  was 
consecrated  to  that  office  by  the  nonjuring  bishops  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  broken  from  the  state  in  the  revolution  of 
1688.  In  J  789  an  union  was  formed  between  the  eastern 
and  southern  Churches,  upon  which  bishop  Seabury  was 
acknowledged.  ' 

Sec.  148.  The  union  between  the  eastern 
and  southern  Churches  formed  in  1789,  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day.  At  that  time*  the 
liturgy  was  revised,  and  the  book  of  common 
prayer  established  in  its  present  form. 

Sec.  146.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  during  the  war  ? 

Sfc.  147.  In  what  year  were  bishops  consecrated 
for  America  ?  Who  were  they?  By  whom  conse- 
crated ? 

What  bishop  had  before  this  been  consecrated  for  the  eastern 
Churches  f    By  whom  ?    When  Was  Bishop  Seabury  acknowledged/ 
and  a    union  consummated    between   the  eastern   and  southern 
Churches  ? 

Sec.  148.  Does  that  union  continue  ?  What  took 
place  in  the  convention  of  1789,  in  respect  to  the 
liturgy  and  book  of  common  prayer  ? 
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The  Episcopalians  in  the  United  States  are  now  a'  large 
and  respectable  body  of  Christians.  They  have  ten  bish- 
ops, and  about  700  Churches;  Several  of  their  clergy  have 
been  distinguished,  and  some  of  their  bishops  eminent. 

VIII  Baptists. 

Sec.  149.  The  term  Baptists,  is,  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  applied  to  that  denomination  of 
Christians,  who  maintain  that  baptism,  as  a 
religious  rite,  conveys  the  idea  of  immersion, 
and  is  to  be  applied  only  to  aiults,  or  to  such 
as  make  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith. 

The  term  antipmdobaptists  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  denomination,  as  better  expressing  the  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  them — viz.  rejection  of  infant  baptism. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  padobaptist  is  applied  to  alf de- 
nominations, which  practice  this  kind  of  baptism. 

Sec.  150.  The  Baptists  themselves,  in  tra- 
cing up  their  history,  would  ascend  to  tfye  first 
Churches  planted  by  the  apostles,  which  they 
believe  to  have  maintained  their  peculiar 
views.  Others,  however,  do  not  admit  these 
claims ;  but  deduce  their  origin  as  a  sect,  to 
the  Anabaptists,  who  excited  great  commotions 
in  Germany,  in  the  years  1524  (Period  VII. 
Sec.  33.)  and  1533  (Period  VII.  Sec.  45,)— 
but  who  were  afterwards  united  into  a  regular 
and  respectable  community,  by  Menno  Simon, 
in  the  year  1536. 

What  is  said  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  United  States  ?    How 
many  bishops  have  they  ?    How  many  Churches  ? 

Sec.  149.  Who  are  the  Baptists  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Antipaedobaptist  ?    What  is  the 
meaning  of  Paidobaptist  ? 

Sec,  150.  To  whom  do  the  Baptists  trace  their 
origin  ?  What  origin  do  others  assign  them  ?  Who 
is  supposed  to  have  reduced  them  to  order  ?  About 
what  year  ? 
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The  true  origin  of  the  an&btptiste,  says  Dr.  Mosheim,  is 
hid  in  the  remote  depths  of  antiquity,  and,  is  of  course  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  There  were  some 
femoQ&the  Waldenses,  Petro-brussians,  and  other  ancient 
sects,  who  appear  to  have  entertained  the  notions  of  the 
anabaptists ;  but,  "  as  a  distinct  community ,m says  Bogue, 
"  they  appear  not  to  have  existed,  till  about  the  time  of  Lu- 
ther." 

But,  however,  the  antiquity  or  origin  of  the  sect  may 
be  settled,  it  appears  ptobable,  that  as  a  distinct  commun- 
ion— a  regular  sect,  it  may  be  dated  about  the  year  1536, 
and  is  indebted  to  that "  famous  man/'  Menno  Simon,  men- 
tioned above.  w 

Menno  was  a  native  of  Friezland,  and  for  many  years 
a  popish  priest.  But,  at  length,  resigning  his  office  in  the 
Romish  Church,  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the  ana- 
baptists. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  is,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  travelled  from  one  country'  to  another  with 
his  wife  and  children,  giving  strength  and  consistency  to 
the  sect.  "  Menno,"  says  Mosheim, ''  was  a  man  of  gen- 
ius. He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity, 
of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  manners,  and 
extremely  zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion."  His 
disciples  after  him  were  called  Mennonites. 

Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  a 
much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the  ana- 
baptists, already  mentioned,  and  gave  to  the  community  an 
appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other.  Protestant 
Churches. 

Sec.  1 51.  The  Mennonites,  as  they  were 
now  generally  called,  soon  separated  into  two 
great  parties,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
rigid  and  moderate,  or  austere  and  lenient. 

The  former  were  sometimes  called  Flandrians ; 

»  l ___ _______ _______________________________ 

What  does  Dr.  Mosheim  say  of  their  antiquity  ?  What  is 
Bogue's  opinion  ?  When  probably  did  they  become  a  regular  sect  ? 
Who  was  Menno  ?  What  course  did  he  pursue  to  give  consistency 
to  the  sect  ?    What  were  they  called  ? 

Sec.  151.  Into  what  parties  did  the  Mennonites  di- 
vide ?    What  were  they  called  ? 
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the  latter  Waterlandrians,  from  the  QJagp • 
where  they  resided.  v    * 

The  rigid  Mennonites  were  far  mora  strict  thaji  tty* 
4ther  denomination  of  Christians,  andAordered  upon  ^ra» 
elty  and-auperstition.  They  were  disposed  to  excomioqit* 
cate  not  only  all  open  transgressors,  but  even  those  wVqfc 
varied  from  their  established  rales,  as  to  dress,  withdhta 
previous  admonition,  and  to  separate  them  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  wives  and  friends.  The  moderate  Hen* 
nonites,  were  for  treating  offenders  with  more  lenity  and 
moderation.  

Sec.  1 52.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  Mennonites,  fled 
from  persecution  at  home,  and  took  refuge  in* 
England.  But  here  they  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. Some  of  them  were  put  to  death.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,'  they  were  banished 
from  England,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

Sec.  153.  In  1608,  however,  some  of  the 
Independents  in  England  appear  to  have  sepa- 
rated from ,  their  own  communion* 

At  this  time,  one  of  their  number  was  sent  to  Holland, 
to  be  immersed  by  the  Dutch  anabaptists,  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  England.  By  him 
all  the  rest  of  the  society,  about  50,  were  baptized. 

Sec.  154.  From  this  time  they  rejected  the 
name  of  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites,  and 
adopted  that  of  Baptists,  claiming  to*  be  the 
only  true  Church ;  and  through  die  Walden- 

What  did  the  strict  contend  for  ?    What  the  leniedl  ? 

Sec.  152.  When  did  the  Anabaptists  appear  in  Eng- 
land ?  Why  ?  How  were  they  treated  in  England? 
What  act  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  passed /gainst 
them?    Whither  did  they  flee  ?  g 

Sec.  153.  When  did  they  revive  in  England  t 

What  measures  were  adopted  to  spread  the  sect  ? 

Sec.  154m  What  name  did  they  now  assume  ?  What 
did  they  claim  ? 
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M  £o  have  descended  directly  from  the 
CTfmrdies  planted  by  the  Apostles. 

*  *See.  155.  In  1611  an  unhappy  dissension 
mose  in  the  Communion,  and  they  became  di- 

^vifled  into  two  great  parties,  which  continue 
tb  the  present  day — viz.  general  Baptists,  and 
particular  Baptists.  The  former  are  Calvinis- 
tic ;  the  latter  Arminian.  " 

The  particular  Baptists  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
the  most  numerous.  Within  a  few  years  some  of  the  Bap- 
tist Churches,  belonging  to  both  parties,  have  so  far  relax- 
ed from  their  exclusive  principles,  as  to  admit  persons  Dep- 
utized in  infancy  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  A  more 
liberal  spirit  is  obviously  prevailing  among  this  respectable 
denomination  of  Christians. 

Sec.  i  56.  For  many  years,  the  English  Bap- 
tists suffered  in  common  with  other  dissenters, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  the  infamous 
court  of  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. They  also  experienced  much  trouble 
from  the  Quakers  ;  and  in  1662,  by  the  act  of 
uniformity  of  Charles  II.  were  ejected  from 
their  pulpits. 

Sec.  157.  At  the  Revolution,  in  1688  (on 
the  accession  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,) 
the  Baptists,  with  other  dissenters,  gained  a 

Sec.  155.  How  were  they  divided  in  1611  ?  Do 
these  parties  continue  to  this  day  ?  What  are  the  sen- 
timents of  -the  general  Baptists  ?  Of  the  particular 
Baptists  ?  / 

Which  Are  the  most  numerous ?    In  what  respects  have  both  par- 
ties relaxed? 

SecrtbG.  When  did  the  Baptists  suffer  much  in 
Englaidd  ?  From  what  other  sect  ?  How  did  thev 
suffer  in  1662  ? 

Sec.  157.  What  favour  did  they  receive  at  the  revo- 
utioninl688?  ■  x 

v 
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legal  toleration,  which  they  have  e»j< 
the  present  time. 

The  increase  of  the  ftaptists  in  England  daring  th«r%tr  fc 


centn'ry,  was  small.     In  18M  the  partkmlar  Baptist*  tjM 
in  England  about  36ft  Churches ;  in  Wales  80 ;  and  ia^p*  ■ 
land  8  or  10.    The  general  Baptists  have  about  100  ChipAlff 
es  in  Great  Britain.  . ' 

Sec.  158.  The  first  Baptist  church  in  Ameri- 
ca was  formed  about  the  year  1 639,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  by  the  famous  Roger  Williams. 
(Sec.  122.)  The  increase  of  the  denoraino* . 
tion  for  many  years  was  small.  About  the 
year  1741,  however,  many  churches  in  Nei^ 
England  embraced  their  sentiments. 

By  the  year  1790,  they  had  increased  so  rapidly,  as  .to 
number  800  Churches.  At  the  present  time,  the  number 
is  estimated  at  3,000,  and  the  ministers  in  their  Connexion 
at  2,000.  They  have  several  Churches  in  New  England ; 
but  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  southern  .  and  western 
states. 

sSec.  159.  The  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  particular  and  Calvinistie.  As 
a  body  they  are  highly  serious  and  respectable, 
and  number  among  their  divines  several  dis- 
tinguished men. 

They  have  a  college  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  is  a  Mr 

What  was  the  number  of  their  Churches  in  Englanfttt  1809?  In 
I  rcland ?    What  u  the  number  of  Church*  tataging  to.  the  Qentr 

Fal  Baptists  in  Great  Britain?  »  i '  t «  ^ 

Sec.  158.  When  was  the  first  Baptist  Church  formed 
in  America  ?  Where  ?  By  'whom  ?  Did  the  de- 
nomination increase  rapidly  ?  About  what  year  did 
many  Churches  embrace  the  sentiment*,  ojf  the  Bap- 
tists ?  .  * 

What  wad  their  number  in  1790  ?  What  is  their  praMtfl  number  ? 
Number  of  minister*?.    W^ere  are  they  chiefly  found  ? 

Sec.  150.  What  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists 

generally  in  New  England  ?    What  is  said  of  them  a* 

a  body  f  ■>  f.  .  ' 

What  college  have  tlf*g&  What  ttao\o&\ca\  igBfoaurtart 
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sflgtoti^le  institution ;  a  theological  seminary  at  Waterville, 
Hue,  and  another  at  Washington  city. 

*    Sec.  160.  The  general,  or  Arminian  Bap- 

'*  fasts,  in  the  United  States,  are  comparatively 

few.    They  are  known  by  the  name  of  free 

*%Xllers.    They  date  their  rise  in  1780,  at  New 

Durham,  New  York. 

Besides  the  above  denominations  of  Baptists,  might  be 
mentioned  various  others,  such  as  seventh  day  Baptists ; 
Tunkers;  Rogerenes ;  Emancipators,  &c.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished for  various  peculiarities ;   but  are  too  few,  and 

*  unimportant,  to  merit  a  particular  description. 

*  IX.  Methodists. 

Sec.  161.  The  Methodists,  as  a  sect,  owe 
their  origin  to  John  Wesley,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  born  in  the  year  1703.  While 
a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1729,  be- 
coming impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  a  deeper  attention  to  spiritual 
things,  he  began  to  hold  meetings  for  religious 
improvement,  in  connexion  with  several  of  the 
students,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
George  Whitfield.  The  superior  devotion 
and  even  austerity  of  this  little  band,  gained 
for  them,  by  way  of  derision,  from  the  other 
members  of  the  university,  the  name  of  Metho* 
dists. 

Wesley  was,  at  this  time,  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  es- 
tablished Church ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  become  much 

Sec.  160.  What  is  the  number  of  the  general  Bap- 
tists ?  What  are  they  called  ?  When  and  where  did 
they  rise  ? 

What  other  denominations  of  Baptists  can  you  mention  ? 

See.  161  •  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Methodists  ? 
When  was  he  born  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  th€ 
name  ?    Who  was  associated  with  Wesley  1 
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acquainted  with  the  true  nature  y  religion,  till  soi 
after.    Under  an  impression  of  tnetimportaqce  of, 
tainments,  however,  in  religion,  he  associated  1 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Kirkham,  his  brother  Charles,  and  — :   ■  A 
cral  others,  who  held  meetings,    in  which  they  observed   ^ 
great  order ;  and  in  their  conduct  and  conversation  abmjfj, 
maintained  a  noticeable  strictness,  much  superior  ttftfajji-^ 
centious  members  of  the  university. 

Notwithstanding  the  derision  in  which  thiy  were  l»Id 
by  their  fellow  members  of  the  nnivershy,  andothers,  the 
society  obtained  some  popularity  among  tbe.more  strict  and 
pious  abroad,  by  their  visits  to  the  poor  and  sick,  in  the  * 
vicinity,  who  tasted  of  tbo  fruits  of  their  labours  and  be- 
nevolence. 

Sec.  1 62.  The  popularity  of  this  society  0^ 
Methodists,  whose  principles  had  spredr 
somewhat  abroad,  and  had  obtained  some  ad- 
herents, at  length  became  so  great,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  new  colony  in  Georgia  invited 
Mr.  Wesley  to  go  thither,  and  preach  ttf  the 
Indians;  Accordingly,  in  1 735,  Be  sailed 
for  America ;  but  in  a  few  years  he  returned, 
without  having  effected  much  good. 

Sec.  163.  In  the  mean  time,  Whitfield,  who 
was  now  only  twenty-ope  ydfers  of  age,  ( 1736)  * 
began,  to  preach  with  a  popularity,  before  un- 
known to  any  man   in  England.      He  had 
abandoned,  in   a  great  measure,  his  former, 
austerities,  and  had  become  decidedly  Calvin- 

■ '  i   >    i        ■  a  .       .  i  '     i^i    i   i  W        mmm mm mJL 

Did  Wesley  appear  to  know  much  about  religion  at  this  time  ? 
Whom  besides  Whitfield  did  he  associate  with  him  ?  In  what  esti- 
mation were  they  held  in  the  university  ?  How  were  they  regarded 
by  others  ?  

Sec.  162.  Did  they  become  more  popular  ?  When 
did  Wesley  sail  for  America  ?  By  whose  request  ? 
How  long  did  he  stay  ?  Did  he  accomplish  much 
good  ?  *  * 

Sec.  163.  How  old  wis  Whitfield,  in  17364  In 
what  estimation  was  he  held  as  a  preacher  V  What , 

33* 


hHio  in  his  views.  On  the  return  of  John 
vfeatey  from  Georgia,  in  1738,  he  embarked 
fof  America,  to  take  his  place. 


WHITFIELD  PREACniXG, 

Sec.  164.  The  popularity  of  Whitfield  in 
America  was  even  still  greater,  than  it  had 
been  in  England.  Having  established  an  or- 
phan house  in  Georgia,  he  passed  through 
New  England  to  procure  assistance  for  it,  and 
again  went  to  England  for  a  similar  purpose. 
In  all  parts,  whither  he  went,  great  success  at- 
tended him ;  thousands  heard  him  with  delight,, 
and  many  were  converted  by  his  preaching. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  by  many  regarded  as 

change  had  been  effected  in  his  views  7     When  did  he 
sail  for  America '? 

Sec.  164.  What  was  his  popularity  in  America  ? 
What  did  he  erect  in  Georgia  ?  Where  did  he  apply 
for  assistance  1 
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an  enthusiast  ;  and  though  he  Uronged  to  the  establish* 
mentt  from  several  pulpits  he  was  excluded.    Upon  tlpagfce  ^  , 
adopted  the  plan  of  field  preaching,  and  at  times  colModgd 
assemblies  exceeding  20,000  in  number. 

Sec.  165.  Although  Wesley  and  Whitfield  * 
had  originally  entertained  the  same  views,  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  they  at  length  came  to 
think  very  differently.  Wesley  became  Ar- 
minian  ;  Whitfield  continued  Calvinistic. 
Their  final  separation  took  place  about  the  - 
year  1741. 

Sec.  1 66.  After  the  above  separation,  Whit- 
field continued,  as  before,  to  preach  in  Eng-  A 
land,  Scotland  and  America,  with  the  same* 
unexampled  popularity,  and  unexampled  suc- 
cess. At  length,  he  closed  his  life,  at  Newbu- 
ryport,  Mass.  1 730,  having  crossed  the  Atlata- 
tic  fourteen  times,  and  been  the  means  of 
bringing  many  thousands  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth.  His  followers  arp  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Whitjieldian,  or  Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

The  followers  of  Whitfield  embraced  many  from  among 
the  higher  classes  of  Society,  *'  The  countess  of  Hunting- 
don, a  lady  of  great  wealth  and  distinguished  piety,  became 
,his  admirer  and  patton.  She  invited  Whitfield  to  become  ' 
her  chaplain,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  followers,  erected^  &' 
several  chapels,  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
filled  them  with  preachers. 

How  was  he  regarded  by  many  on  his  return  to  England  ?  Was 
he  admitted  into  the  pulpits  of  the  establishment  ?  What  plan  did 
he  adopt  upon  being  excluded  ? 

Sec.  165.  What  at  length  became  the  sentiments  of 
Wesley  ?  Of  Whitfield  t  When  did  they  finally 
separate  ? 

Sec.  166.  Where  d£  Whitfield  after  this  preach? 

Where  did  he  die  ?    By  what  name  are  his  follower* 

known  ? 
From  what  classes  wan  his  followers  ?    What  distinguished  lady        < 
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Whitfield  never  organized  bis  followers  into  a  distinct 
i  v  se"ct ;  but  continued  a  member  of  the  English  establishment 
himself,  and  advised  them  to  follow  his  example.  After  bis 
death,  however,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  formed  an  un- 
ion ;  but  they  have  never  been  reduced  to  much  order. 
They  are  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  followers  of 
Wesley.  In  England,  they  have  about  60  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  Wales  300. 

Sec.  167.  The  alteration  in  the  views  of 
Wesley  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  his 
*  voyage  to  America,  in  1735;  and  to  have  been 
in  consequence  of  conversation  with  some 
Moravians,  who  were  his  fellow-passengers, 
t  He  imbibed  several  of  their  opinions  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England,  visited  the  settlement 
of  the  Moravians,  in  Germany.  His  followers 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Wesleyan  or  Armi- 
nian  Methodists. 

Sec.  168.  The  success  of  Wesley  was  sin- 
gularly great.     An  immense  body  of  people 
became  attached  to  his  views.     These  he  sup- 
plied with  preachers,  whom  he  selected  from 
among  his  followers,  as  he  found  any  to  pos- 
sess the  proper  qualifications. 
.   \t>     ,Sec.    169.    The    first  general    conference 
k£,  among  the  preachers  in  the  Methodist  connex- 
ion was  held  in  1744,  at  which  time  the  estab- 

embraced  his  sentiments  ?  What  did  she  do  for  the  cause  ?  Did 
Whitfield  organize  his  followers  into  a  distinct  sect  ?  What  became 
of  them  after  his  death  ?  How  many  congregations  have  they  in 
England  ?    Tn  Wales  ? 

Sec.  167.  When  did  an  alteration  take  place  in 
Wesley's  views  ?  From  what  cause  ?  Whose  opin- 
ions did  he  embrace  ?     What  are  his  followers  called  ? 

Sec.  168.  Was  the  popularity  of  Wesley  great  ? 
How  did  he  supply  his  followdfc  with  preachers  ? 

Sec.  169.  When  was  held  the  first  general  Confer- 
ence ?    What  was  done  at  this  time  ? 
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lishment  was  reduced  to  order,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  Wesley  himself.  .    »    ■ 

At  this  time,  the  whole  kiogdota  of  England  was  divided 
into  convenient  circuits,  in  each  of  which  were  stationed 
a  number  of  preachers,  according  to  its  extent  and  impor-. 
tance.  After  preaching  in  a  circuit  a  proper  time,  the 
preachers  gave  place  to  others ;  thus  the  hearers  were  of- 
ten called  to  attend  to  new  preachers ;  a  plan  eminently 
calculated  to  awaken  attention,  and  gather  proselytes  to  the 
connexion. 

Sec.  170.  Wesley  died  in  the  year  1791,  in 
the  88th  year  of  Ms  age,  and  65th  of  his  min- 
istry, having  travelled  as  has  been  estimated, 
300,000  miles,  preached  40,000  sermons,*  and 
attended  47  annual  conferences. 

Sec.  171.  During  the  life  of  Wesley,  he  had 
^maintained  a  supervising  control  oVer  his  fol- 
lowers. He  adhered  to  thaChurch  of  Eng- 
land, and  required  his  followers  to  imitate  his 
example.  But  after  his  death,  a  division  took 
place  among  them,  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. A  large  party  withdrew  from  the  Eng- 
lish establishment,  and  formed  a  separate  con- 
nexion. 

The  number  of  Methodists,  under  the  care  of  fbe  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  conferences,  is  estimated  at  300,000 ;  tbieif  • 
travelling  preachers  at  1,100. 

Sec.  172.  The  year  1766,  marks  the  date  of 

How  was  the  kingdom  divided?    In  what  rotation  do  the  Metho- 
dist preachers  go  ?    What  is  said  of  this  plan  ? 

Sec.  170.  When  did  Wesley  die  T  How  old  ? 
What  year  of  his  ministry  ?  How  many  miles  had  he 
travelled  ?  How  many  sermons  had  he  preached  ? 
How  many  conferences  had  he  attended  ? 

Sec.  171.  Did  Wesleyyontinne  in  the  establishment? 
Did  he  advise  his  followers  to  follow  his  example-  ? 
What  took  place  after  his  death  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  Methodists  in  England  and  Ireland  ? 
How  many  preachers  ? 
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the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  America, 
at  which  time  a  few  Methodists  came  from 
Ireland,  and  established  themselves  at  New 
York.  Several  preachers  followed  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  bemg  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wesley. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  ministers, 
the  numbers  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  1773, 
a  regular  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Sec.  173.  In  1784,  the  American  Methodists 
became  independent  of  those  in  England.  Mr. 
Wesley  having,  at  that  time,  consecrated  in 
England,  Thomas  Coke,  as  their  bishop,  the 
latter,  on  his  arrival,  raised  Francis  Asbury  to 
the  same  dignity.  Since  this  time,  the  cause 
of  Methodism  has  gradually,  and  even  rapidly 
increased  in  the  United  States. 

The  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  America,  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  Methodists  in  this  country.  Bishop  Asbu- 
ry, in  watchfulness  and  untiring  zeal,  strongly  resembled 
Mr.  Wesley  himself.  The  conferences  are  now  17,  divi- 
ded into  numerous  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  cir- 
cuits. 

The  number  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States  is  compu- 
ted at  300,000;  and  their  travelling  preachers  at  1,300. 

In  religious  sentiments,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in 
America,  strongly  resembled  those  of  England.  Their 
meetings  consist  of  class  meetings,  band  meetings,  love 

Sec.  172.  When  was  Methodism  introduced  into 
America  ?  Where  ?  When  was  the  first  conference 
held?    Where? 

Sec.  !73.  When  did  the  Methodists  of  America  be- 
come independent  of  those  in  England  ?  Whom  did 
Wesley  consecrate  as  bishop  for  them  ?  Whom  did 
Coke  consecrate  ?  What  nas  been  the  success  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  bishop  Asbury  ?  How  many  confer- 
ences are  there  in  the  United  States?  Number  of  Methodfcjfe? 
Travelling  preachers :    What  are  their  sentiments  ?    What  toeet- 
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feasts,  and  quarterly  meetings  fipr  commiraion,  and^camp 
meetings. 

Their  ministers  are  weH  supported  by  the  voluntary,  con- 
tributions of  the  people,  ^  To  each  travelling  preacher  ia 
allowed  100  dollars;  if  fsfaied,  his  wife  receives  10Q,  and 
each  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  16  dollars ;  between 
seven  and  fourteen,  24  dollars.  When  enfeebled  by  age, 
or  other  infirmity,  their  preachers  receive  *n  adequate  sup- 
port. 


x 


X.  Quakers,  or  Friends.  .  i& 

Sec.  174.  The  Quakers,  or,  as  they  choose 
to  denominate  themselves,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  owe  their  origin,  as  a  sect,  to  George  v 
Fox,  an  Englishman,  who  finding  nothing  m 
the  religion  of  the  times,  which  pleased  Eim, 
^  began,  about  the  year  1647,  to  {M$pagate  hie 
peculiar  sentiments.  ^ 

Fox  was  born  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  He 
was  bound  by  his  father,  who  himself  was  a  weaver,  to  a 
shoemaker  and  grazier.  Becoming  discontented  with  his 
employment,  he  commenced  a  wandering  life  in  1643, 
sometimes  retiring  into  solitude,  and  at  other  times  frequen- 
ting the  company  of  religious  and  devout  persons. 

Fox  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of       , 
things  in  the  Church.      He  inveighed  against  tbe^tergy 
and  their  vices ;  against  the  Church — its  mode|of  w^raotp,       ^ 
its  doctrines,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  supported. 

His  peculiar  notions,  at  length,  exposed  him  to  persecu% 
tion  and  imprisonment.      He  was  first  imprisoned  at  Not- 
tingham, in  1640.     After  his  release,  he  travelled  through 
_ .  ^    * 

ings  do  they  hold  ?    How  are  their  minisUut*  supported  r    What  is  * 
allowed  to  each  minister  ?    To  his  wife?    To  his  children?    What 
support  have  the  old  and  enfeebled  ? 

Sec.  174.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Quakers  ? 
What  name  do  they  prefer;  to  that  of  Quakers  ?  When 
did  Fox  begin  to  preacfc  | 

When  and  where  was  ha  %«Mi  t   What  was  his  employment  ? 
What  kind  of  life  did  he  aiWnrafds  follow  ?    How  did  he  treat  other^ 
denominations?    Why  was  he  imprisoned?    When  and  where? 
On  his  release,  where  did  he  travel  ?    What  sentiments  did  he  pro- 
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England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland  and  Germany.  He 
also  visited  the  American  colonies,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Daring  the  whole  of  his  laborious  life,  he  employed  himself 
in  calling  upon  men  to  disregard  the  ordinary  forma  of  re- 
ligion, to  attend  to  the  divine  light  implanted  in  the  human 
mind,  which  he  maintained  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  sal- 
vation. 

Fox  was  imprisoned  no  less  than  eight  different  tiroes. 
By  some,  he  is  represented  as  a  meek,  devout,  inoffensive 
man ;  but  the  opinions  he  advanced,  and  the  fanatical  spir- 
it which  he  manifested,  could  not  but  bring  upon  him  the 
censures  of  other  denominations.  IJIe  died  in  London,  in 
1690. 

•  Sec.  175.  The  followers  of  Fox  were  called 
Quakers,  as  some  affirm,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  once  telling  a  judge,  before  whom  he 
was  arraigned,  to  tremble,  or  quake  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  Others  derive  the  term  fromt 
certain  distortions  of  the  face  observed  during 
their  worship.  The  sect  choose  to  be  called 
Friends,  an  appellation  which  they  borrow 
from  scriptural  example  :  "  Our  friends  salute 
thee," — "  Greet  the  friends" 

Sec.  176.  The  principal  doctrine,  which 
distinguishes  the  Quakers  from  other  denom- 
inations, ^is,  that  to  every  man  is  imparted  a 
measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  as  they  call  it, 
light  of  Christ,  which,  independent  of  the  Bible, 
is  able  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
and  to  eternal  life. 

In  practice,  they  reject  a  regular  gospel  ministry ;  nut 
admit  any  one,  whether  male  or  female,  to  exhort,  as  they 

fess  ?    How  many  times  was  he  imprisoned  ?  How  is  he  represented 
by  some  ?     When  did  he  die  ? 

Sec.  174.  Why  were  his  followers  called  Quakers  ? 
From  what  do  they  derive  the  name  Friends  ? 

Sec.  176.  What  is  the  principal  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers? 

Who  are  their  preachers  ?    What  are  their  yiews  of  baptism  ? 
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are  moved  by  the  spirit    They  also  reject  the  Sabbath,  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  sapper.      Singing  among  #. 
then*  forms  no  part  of  worship.    They  have  no  family  wo*> 
ship,  and  no  religions  service  at  meals. 

They  also  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  bat  practice  affirma- 
tion.   In  war,  they  never  engage,  nor  to  any  person  pay 
outward  homage.    In  their  dress,  they  are  remarkably  neat, 
plain  and  uniform.      In  their  manners,  they  are  reserved ;        \ 
but  distinguished  for  their  love  of  ordef  and  sobriety. 

In  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  may  be  denotnina*  - 
ted  Presbyterian,  as  they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  year^Jfcfc. 
ly  meetings ;  which  appear  to  be  set  one  over  another,  much    , 
as  the  respective  ecclesiastical  tribunals  are  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  - 

A  writer  remarks  of  them,  that  "  their  bdfevolence,  mor- 
al rectitude,  and  commercial  punctuality,  nave  excited,  and 
long  secured  to  them,  very  general  esteem ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  in  the  multitudes  that  compose  the  vast  le-  - 
gion  of  vagrants  and  street  beggars,  not  a  single  quaker 
can  be  found." 

Sec.  177.  As  the  sect  arose  during  the  pro-  , . 
tectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  narrowly       , 
watched  by  that  sagacious  man,  and  for  a  time 
was  on  the  point  of  being  suppressed  by  him? 
But  the  more  he  became  acquainted  with  them, 
the  less  he  was  inclined  to  measures-of  severi-  « m 
ty,  although  he  did  not  put  an  efld  to  thal^se-  * 
cutions,  which  were  waged  againsifhem,   * 

As  their  numbers  increased,  the  protector  required  Fox 
to  promise  not  to  disturb  his  government     Thjs  engage 
ment  was  to  be  given  in  writing.     To  this  Fox  agreed, 
and  wrote  to  thepratector,  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Croat-  ^ 
well,  declaring  that,™  he  did  deny  the  wearing  or  drawioA     ■ 
a  sword,  or  any  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  any  man. 

The  Lord's  Supper?  Sinping?  Family  worship?  Oaths?  Wat* 
What  can  you  say  of  their  dress?  Maimers?  For  what  are  they 
distinguished  ?  What  is  their  form  of  Church  government  ?  What 
meetings  <io  they  hold  ?    What  does  a  writer  say  of  them  ? 

Sec.  177.  When  did  the  sect  arise  ?    How  did 
Cromwell  at  first  regard  them ?    How  afterwards* 

What  did  he  require  Fox  to  do  ?    What  did  Fox  reply  ?       + 

34 
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Sec.  178.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

*  the  Quakers,  participated  in  the  general  joy, 
anticipating,  as  did  the  dissenters  generally,  a 
free  toleration  ;  but  in  this  they,  as  well  as 
others,  were  disappointed.  Charlefe  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  persecute  the  Quakers, 
who  suffered  many  calamities. 

Sec.  1 79.  On  the  accession  of  James,  they 

*  joined  with  other  dissenters  in  congratulating 
him ;  but  until  the  revolution  which  placed 
William  on  the  throne,  they  enjoyed  but  little 
peace. 

Sec.  180.  In  1656,  the  Quakers  first  made 
their  appearance  in  New  England.  They 
consisted  of  several  females,  who  for  their  in- 
decent and  seditious  conduct,  were  punished 
with  stripes  and  banishment,  and  some  were 
put  to  death. 

The  wild  and  fanatic  conduct  of  the  Quakers  justly 
drew  upon  them  the  odium  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  , 
but  the  measures  of  the  latter  against  them  were,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  of  a  character  so  severe  as  not  to  be  justified. 

Sec.  181.  The  principal  residence  of  the 
Quakers  in  America  is  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, callfed  after  an  eminent  Quaker,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the 
territory  in  1680,  as  a  reward  for  the  services 

^   Sec.  178.  How  did  they  regard*  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  ?     How  did  Charles  treat  them  ? 

Sec.  179.  How  did  they  act  on  the  accession  of 
James  ?    When  did  they  enjoy  peace  ? 

Sec.  180.  When  did  they  first  come  to  New  Eng- 
land ?  How  did  they  conduct  ?  What  severe  mea- 
sures were  adopted  in  respect  to  them  ? 

W»ft  their  conduct,  reprehensible  ?    But  did  the  fathers  of  New 
England  err  in  respect  to  them  ? 

Sec.  181.  Where  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
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of  his  father,  who ,  was  a  vice  admiral  in  the 
British  navy.  «* 

The  territory  was  settled  by  the  Friends,  who,  under  tkfc 
direction  of  Peon,  emigrated  to  Amer^a,  and  founded  tfiT  - 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  received ,  this  name,  front  the  ' 
harmony  which  prevailed  among  Reorder.    The  Quakers 
have  rapidly  increased  in  this  state,  and  among  their  num- 
ber are  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens. 

In  America,  they  have  nearly  700  congregations;  in 
England,  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  about  50,000- 

Sec.  182.  In  1774,  appeared  in  America  a**. 
sect  by  the  name  of  Shakers,  formed  in  Eng- 
land by  one  James  Wadley,  and  afterwards 
headed  by  Ann  Lee.     Their  ripbipal  estab- 
lishment is  at  New  Lebanon,  NewVork. 

In  the  above  year,  Ann  Lee  emigrated  to  America,  with 
her  followers.     She  claimed  to  possess  the  gift  of  langua- 
ges, of  healing,  to  be  sinlessly  perfect,  and  to  hold  continu,-  . 
al  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  and  to  talk  familiar- 
ly with  angels. 

The  number  of  Shakers  exceeds  4,000.  They  derive 
their  name  from  contortions  of  the  body,  which  they  prac- 
tice in  their  religious  dance.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  ob- 
serve great  neatness  about  their  persons  and  dwellings. 
They  are  exceedingly  industrious,  and  are  growing  wealthy 
They  reject  matrimony,  and  hold  all  things  in  common. 

XL  Unitarians.     ""$.  \  ^ 

Sec.  183.  The  Unitarians  are  those,  who  re-  f 

11  ■  '     ■  _d.^M.J. 

Quakers  in  America  ?    Who  was  Pennsylvania:  called 
after  1    Who  griBted  this  territory  to  him  ?    WhyX  - 

Who  settled  Pennsylvania?  Are  the  Quakers  numerous  In  9K 
state  ?  How  many  congregations  have  they  ?  What  is  their  num- 
ber in  England  ?  J 

Sec,  182.  When  did  the  Shakers  appear  in  America? 
Who  was  their  founder  ?  Wfab  headed  them  after- 
wards ?    Where  is  their  principal  establishment  ? 

What  did  Ann  Lee  claim  ?  What  is  the  number  of  Shakers  ? 
From  what  do  they  derive  their  name  ?  In  what  do  thefcitjsjpnble 
the  Quakers  ?  What  is  said  of  their  views  of  matriraonyijliave 
they  a  community  of  goods  ?  *  ;  * 
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ject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  three  co-equal  persons  in  the  God- 
ftead,  and  suppose  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  created 
fr  being.  They  consist  of  several  classes  or 
'  sects,  among  which  the  principal  are  the 
Arians  and  ^octrdans.  * 

Sec.  184.  The  Arians,  among  whom  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  exists,  derived  their 
.name  from  Arius,  who  flourished  in  the  4th 
century,  and  of  whose  opinions  an  account  has 
beeji  given,  {Period  IV.  Sec.  15.) 

Sec.  185^§The  Sodnians  derive  their  name 
from  LaeliuiSocinius,  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  JSozzini,  in  Tuscany.  He  died  at  Zu- 
rich, in  1562.  Among  the  doctrines  rejected 
by  Socinius,  was  that  of  the  Trinity — original 
sin — predestination — propitiation  for  sin  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Christ  he  supposed  to 
be  only  a  man,  inspired  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, and  whose  death  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  example  of  heroism.  The  Holy  Ghost 
he  considered  as  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  Father,  who  alone  is  God. 

Sec.  186.  The  doctrines  of  Socinius,  after 
his  death,  were  embraced  by  multitudes,  prin- 

Sec.  183.  Who  are  the  Unitarians  ?  Which  are 
tie  principal  branches  ? 

Sec.  184.  From  whom  do  the  Arians  derive  their 
name  ?  What  were  the  opinions  of  Arius  ?  (Period 
IV.  Sec.  15.) 

Sec.  185.  From  whom  do  the  Socinians  derive  their 
name  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  doctrines  did  he 
reject  ?  What  were  his  views  of  Christ  t  Of  the 
Holy  jGhost  ? 

Sec.  186.  By  whom  were  his  doctrines  embraced  ? 
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eipally  in  Poland  and  countries  around  it,  bfi 
means  of  his  writings,  which  were  published    ' 
by  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinins.    His  fo^ 
lowers  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  year  ^ 
1638,  when  they  drew  upon  Utemselves  the 
indignation  of  the  Catholics,  through  whose 
instrumentality,  the  government  of  Poland  de- 
molished tljeir  flourishing  academy  at  Racow, 
and  shut  up  their  churches.     By  tiu^4jet  of   .'■ 
Warsaw,  in  1658,  they  were  forever  raHishe£ 
the  country.    From  this  time,  they  were  seal 


,  tneywere  scat- 
tered through  Europe,  and  wenflb  be^fodnd 
chiefly  embodied  among  other.  se^5 

Sec.  187.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18t£»cen- 
tury,  the  Unitarian  controversy  was  revived  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  others,  who  adopted  'the  Arian  scheme, 
with  some  variation.  For  a  time,  Arianism 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England, 
particularly  among  the  Presbyterian  and  gene- 
ral Baptist  Churches. 

Sec.  188.  At  a  later  date,  Socinianism  has 
met  with  more  advocates  through  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Priestly,  Mr*  Lindley, 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Belsham. 

Within  a  few  years,  Unitarianism  has  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  and  Switzerland.    In  1794  Dr.  Priest- 

Who  published  his  writings  ?    What  persecutions  didj} 
they  experience  1    When  ?    What  took  place  at  the 
diet  of  Warsaw  ?    In  what  year  was  this  ?     Where 
were  thev  scattered  ? 

Sec.  187.  When  was  the  Unitarian  controversy 
revived  ?  Where  ?  By  whom  ?  Where  did  Arian- 
ism prevail?  '    • 

Sec.  188.  What  prevailed  at  a  later  date  ?  Who 
advocated  it?  * 

34* 
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Iy,  meeting  with  opposition  in  England,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  gained  some  adherents,  and  was  instrument 
m$\  in  forming  a  few  congregations  in  the  middle  states. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  His  death  took  place  in 
1804 

Sec.  189.  The  principal  seat  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  in  the  United  States,  at  present,  is  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  Large  and  respectable  con- 
gregates have  embraced  the  general  scheme  ; 
tyut  they  are  far  from  maintaining  an  uniformi- 
ty of  views. 

The  profeatthhips  of  Harvard  University  are  at  present 
held  by  gentldlKn  of  Unitarian  faith.  A  theological  sem- 
inary is  connected  with  the  institution,  designed  to  qualify 
young  Men  as  ministers  for  the  Unitarian  Churches. 

XII.  Universalists. 

Sec.  190.  The  Universalists  are  those,  who 
believe  that  all  mankind,  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  will  finally  be  admitted  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  have  not  been  openly  nu- 
merous, in  any  period  of  the  Christian  world.  Origen,  who 
flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  is  sup- 
posed by  Mosheim  to  have  embraced  the  sentiment ;  and 
from  him  several  others  in  that  age,  and  in  later  times,  in- 
terpreted the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner. 

Where  has  Unitarianism  prevailed  recently  ?  When  did  Dr. 
Priestly  come  to  America  ?  Why  ?  What  was  his  success  here  ? 
When  did  he  die  ? 

Sec.  189.  Where  is  the  principal  seat  of  Unitarian- 
ism in  the  United  States  ?  Are  the  Unitarians  agreed 
among  themselves  ? 

What  are  the  religious  views  of  the  professors  of  Harvard  Univer* 
sity  ?    What  theological  seminary  have  they  ? 

Sec.  190.  Who  are  the  Universalists  ? 

Have  they  been  openly  numerous  in  any  age  ?  Who  in  the  third 
Century  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  notion  of  Universal  Mira- 
tion ? 
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Se&.  lflfc'I  As  a  distinct  sect,  the  Universal* 
ists  belong  to  modern  times.    The  first  open 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  was  Dr.  Chauncey,  o#  % 
Boston,  who  in  an  anonymous  volume,  pub-  # , 
lished  in  1784,  stroagly  nuijQbined,  that  as 
Christ  died  for  all  men,-  it  is  the  purpose  of 
God  to  bring  all  men,  either  in  the  present 
state,  or  in  another,  to  a  willing  wbjoction  to 
his  moral  government. 


The  writers  in  favour  of  Universal  sdvatio1T^1iave»j» 
modern  times  been  considerably  numerous,  though  thjk . 
appears  to  be  no  small  diversity  of  ophjkttAmong  tfeem. 
One  class  hold    that  mankind  are  AtSf/f  perfectly  re- 
stored to  the  divine  favour,  and  recMviria  what  QQrrefetion 
is  due  to  them,  in  the  present  world,  are,  at  deajjLimme- 
diately  admitted  to  the  enjoyments  of*  the  heavg^pworld. 
Another  class  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  :i 
man's  punishment  is  received  in  the  present  state ;  but    ' 
maintain  that  it  is  extended  to  another  world,  where  being, 
as  it  is  here,  corrective  and  disciplinary,  it  will  ultimatqij  ^ 
prepare  the  soul  for  the  felicities  of  the  divine  kingdom.  '  "*  ' 

The  above  work  of  Dr.  Chauncey  was  answered  by  Dr.    * 
Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  Haven. ■*  A  similar  work  en- 
titled "  Calvinism  Improved,"   by  Dr..  Joseph  HuntingtfiE'' 
of  Coventry,  Con.  was  answered  by  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of 
Hartford. 

The  number  of  societies  in  this  connexion  in  the. United 
States,  amounts  to  between  two  And  three  hundred ;  and 
the  number  of  preachers  is,  at  present,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  number  of  organized  Churches  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  about  sixty.     There  are.  at  present  10  or  16  peri- 

Sec.  191.  As  a  sect  do  they  belong  to  modern  times.? 
Who  first  openly  advocated  the  doctrine  ?  vIn  what 
manner  ?     What  did  he  maintain  ? 

Have  the  writers  on  this  doctrine  been  numerous  ?  Do  they 
agree  ?  What  does  one  class  maintain  ?  What  the  other  ?  By 
whom"  was  Dr.  Chauncey  answered  ?  What  other  work  was  pub- 
lished?, Who  replied?  What  number  of  societies  have  they  in 
the  United  States  ?  How  many  preachers  ?  What  number  *f 
Churches  ?  How  many  publications  axe  devoted  to  the  dissemina- 
tion and  defence  of  the  doctrine  ? 


*-  i 
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iidicafpublicatious  devoted  to  the  disseminafton  and  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  Universal  salvation. 


PROTESTANT;  MISSIONS. 

Sec.  192.  During  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen 
nations  v  the  Reformers  being  exclusively  oc- 
qp|>ied  in  directing  that  great  work,  to  its  full 
completion  and  establishment. 

Sec.  193.*'  Since  the  Reformation,  little, 
also,  has  been  done  by  Protestant  communi- 
ties, u|  reference  to  this  subject,  in  compari- 
son to  the  extent  of  the  field  before  them,  and 
the  urgent  wants  of  millions,  who  in  heathen 
lands  are  enveloped  in  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion. 

Sec.  194.  The  various  missionary  opera- 
tions of  the  Protestants  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows :  Missionary  efforts  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New   England — of   the   Danes — Moravians — 

Methodists Baptists British American 

Board. 

Observation,  The  unexpected  length  to  which  this  work 
has  already  extended,  forbids  a  minute  account  of  the  in- 
teresting operations  made  by  various  societies  belonging  to 
the  above  communities.  A  rapid  sketch  only,  therefore, 
will  be  attempted. 

Sec.  192.  Did  the  Reformers  pay  much  attention  to 
missions  among  the  heathen  ?    Why  not  ? 

Sec.  193.  Have  the  efforts  of  Protestants,  since  the 
Reformation,  in  this  respect  corresponded  to  the  wants 
of  the  heathen ? 

Sec.  194.  How  may  the  missionary  efforts  of  Pro- 
testants be  classed  ? 
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•  1. ^Missionary  Operations  of  the  first  settlers  ef '     ™- 

New  England. 

Sec.  195.  ♦The  imssionary  ^labours  of  the     ^ 
first  emigrants  to  I^^Englaq^l^ere  confine* 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  sc  A(ered  over  the  country. 
By  means  of  these  labours,  many  belonging  to 
those  tribes  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel,  and  not  a  few  were  hopefully 
converted.     Churches  were,  at  lgngth,  \orga& 
ized  among  them,  whose  members,  in  general 
walked  according  to  the  rules  of  ^the  gospel.    &y 
Of  those  who  contributed  to  these  happy  ef- 
fects, the  most  distinguished  were  Mr.  Eliot, 
the  Mayhews,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the^ous 
David  Brainerd.  .  e 

Mr.  Eliot  emigrated  to  America  in  the  T«***1631,j 
after  which,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  J 
bury,  in  Massachusetts.     The  miserable  condition  of 
Indians,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  this  benevolent 
man.     He  saw  in  them  the  deplorableeffects  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.      Led  by  their  pridfb,  who  were  call 


powows,  they  worshipped,  in  a  manner  the  most  unmeanL 
a  good  spirit  and  an  evil  spirit,  under  the  names  of  Kite-  |t 
ban  and  Hobbomok. 

To  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Eliot  applied 
himself.  Having  learned  their  language,  he  commenced 
preaching  among  them.  Besides  several  other  books,  he 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  their  language.  This  was 
a  labour,  .which  but  few  men  could  have  performed  in  a* 
long  life.  '  The  whole,  moreover,  it  is  said,  was  written 
with  a  single  pen.  The  labour  was  greatly  increased,  by 
the  unusual  length  of  many  f  f  the  Indian  words.      The 

Sec.  195   What  missions  did  the  first  emigrants  to 
New  England  establish  ?     What  was  the  success  of 
their  efforts?    Who  particularly  distinguished  them-' 
selves  ?  * 

When  did  Mr.  Eliot  remove  to  America  ?  Of  what  Church  was 
he  pastor  ?  What  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  Indians  ?  What 
spirits  did  they  worship  ?    What  means  did  Mr.  Eliot  adopt  to  h«&&- 
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^longest  word  occurs  in  Mark  1.  40,  and' is  printed 'thai — 
Wuttappesittukgussunnoohwehtunkquob. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Eliot,  by  his  preaching  and  writings, 
was  unexpectedly  great.  He  lived  to  see  six  respectable 
Churches  gathered  from  among^he  Indian  tribes,  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  and  £4  Indian  preachers,  successfully  em- 
ployed as  missionaries  of  the  cross.  This  truly  excellent 
man  died  in  the  year  1690,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86, 
leaving  behind  him  the  highest  evidence  of  a  useful  life ; 
and  has  since  received  the  honourable  title  of  "  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians." 

The  labours  of  the  May  hews,  were  principally  devoted 
to  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. For  a  whole  century  and  a  half,  did  the  father  aod 
his  descendants  devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians  on  that  island ;  nor  were  their  labours 
in  vain.  In  1652,  no  fewer  than  282  Indian  converts  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  a 
still  later  period,  of  180  families,  but  two  continued  hea- 
then. Unfortunately,  the  war  with  the  Indians,  which  oc- 
curred sometime  after,  interrupted  the  efforts  of  the  be- 
r  trerolent  to  evangelize  them,  and  in  the  issue,  drove  them 
from  the  soil  of  New  England. 

The  labours  of  the  pious  and  devoted  Mr.  Brainerd, 
were  among  the  Indians  at  Crosweeksung,  in  New  Jersey. 
Few  men  ever  surpassed  this  godly  man  in  the  exercise  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  or  have  ever  laboured  with  greater 
assiduity  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Considerable  success  at- 
tended his  exertions.  The  attention  of  many  was  arrested, 
and  a  respectable  Church  gathered  from  among  the  sons  of 
the  forest.  In  the  year  1747,  at  the  early  age  of  29,  this 
eminent  and  pious  missionary  rested  from  his  earthly  la- 
bours. 

2. — Missionary  Operations  of  the  Danes. 

Sec.  196.  Of  modern  nations,  the  honour  of 
first  engaging  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 

lit  the  Indians  ?  With  what  success  ?  How  many  churches  did  he 
gather  ?  When  did  he  die ?  What  is  he  called  ?  Where  did  the 
May  hews  labour  ?  How  long  ?  How  many  converts  did  they 
number  ?  What  event  suspended  all  missionary  efforts  among  the 
Indians  ?  Where  did  Mr.  Brainerd  labour  ?  With  what  success  ? ' 
When  did  he  die  ?  , 
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belo^^tcflif9i)an6S.    Their  mission* 
forts  wera  commenced  about  the  year  1705, 
and  were'dirq0Kiad,4rf  the  first  place,  to  the 
inhabitants  on  thejjpoast'of  Malabar,  in  thg> 
East  Indies  ;    and  &  few  /ufltlti  after,  to  tfflf 
people  dwelling  in  GreeM^nd.    The  missiona- 
ries who  have  been  partibularly  distinguished 
in  the  Danish  Mission  are   Zeigenbalg  and 
Plutsche,  who  led  the  way  in  1705  ;    Swartz, 
who  entered  upon  the  work  in  1750,  conte 
porary  with  whom  were  Gerricke,  Kolho 
and  several  others. 

The  Danish  mission  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  gene-  » 
ral,  remarkably  successful.    Their  missionaries  translated 
the  whole  Bible  into  the  Malabar  tongue,  twj  were  the 
means,  it  is  supposed,  of  bringing  not  less  t^rfpuriity  thou- 
sand, of  different  casts,  under  the  influejW»jTChristiMi  y^  i 
principles.  ..;/    ■/..■  ( 

The  venerable.  Swartz,  who  was  engaged  3t  the 
missionary  efforts  in  India,  deserves  a  passing  tribute  of 
spect.     For  the  space  of  48  years,  he  laboured  with  ind 
fatigable  zeal,  and  probably  obtained*  greater  infl 
over  the  heathen,  than  any  other  man  m  the  annals  of: 
em  missions.    The  Rajah,  or  Hindoo  governor  of  Tanj 
made  him  his  counsellor,  and  when  he  dfed,Ame 
honour  to  bis  memory,  in  the  presence  of  his  Bran 
court.      He  covered  the  body  with  a  gold  cloth,  ^^ 

great  lamentations  over  it.     He  erected  a  monumenlWBF  ,>* 
memory,  and  caused^mn  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  upon  it, 
which  he  composed  Himself.    Swartz  closed  his  life  on  the 
13th  of  F#.  179&  fti  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

The  attention  of  the  Danes  waajrst.  directed  to*Oreen- 


attentwnv 
way,  sailed  for  that  inbospUMe  region,  under  the  pafton- 


land,  in  170$.    In  1721,  HansEgede,  a  clergyman  of  Nor- 

itMe  n 


Sec  196.  What  modern  nation  first  est abfehed  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen  f  In  whatyear  f  Where  ? 
What  missionaries  led  the  way  f  *.  Wno  followed  ? 

Has  the  Danish  mission  been  successfof?  What  has  it  effected  ? 
How  long  4^Swarti  labour?  What  is  said  ofhisinfl^nee?  What 
respect  watslwistf  him  at  his  death?   Whan  did  that  event  occur? 
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'  ■* 

age  of  his  Danish  majesty.    Other  missionaries  followed  in 

subsequent  years,  who  were  aided  by  missionaries  in  the 

Moravian  connection.     The  result  of  their  united  labours, 

has  been  the  almost  entire  abolition  oP  paganism  in  that 

cpuntry. 

■ 

■ 

3. — Missionary  Operations  of  the  Moravians. 

Sec.  197.  The  Moravians  commenced  their 

missionary  operations  about  the  year  J732. 

Being  led  to  enter  upon  this  noble  work  by  the 

Jfrcxample  of  the  Danes.     Though  a  small  peo- 

^riPfple,  they  for  a  time  exceeded  all  others,  in 

^JP^  their  missionary  enterprises.     They  have  now 

about  thirty  stations,  employing  170  labourers, 

including  females,  and  estimate  their  foreign 

converts,  at  30,000.     Their  attention  was  first 

*       directed  to  the  Danish  and  English  West  India 

*         Islands  ;  next  to  Greenland  and  Labrador; 

Jgfto  the  Indians  of  America ;  to  the  Hottentots, 

\  J£  in  Southern  Africa ;    and  to  several  countries 

j  op  the  Eastern  -Continent. 


4. — Missionary  Operations  of  the  Methodists. 

Sec.  1P8.  The  missionary  enterprises  of 
the  Methodists  among  heathen  nations  are  of 
recent  origin.  A  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  formed  in  London,  in  the  year  1814, 
which  has  since  raised,  in  a  single  yeqf,  nearly 

When  did  the  Danes  first  send  missionaries  to  Greenland  ?    What 
has  been  the  result  of  this  mission  ? 

Sec.  197.  About  what  ^ear  did  the  Moravians  first 
attempt  missionary  efforts  ?  Through  whose  example  1 
How  many  stations  have  they  ?  How  many  foreign 
converts  do  they  reckon  ?  In  what  countries  have 
they  established  missions  ? 

Sec.  198.  What  is  said  of  the  date  of  heathen  mis- 
sions by  the  Methodists  ?    What  society  was  formed 
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140,000  dollars.  During  the  same  year,  1814, 
Dr.  Coke>  with  seven  other  missionaries,  sailed 
from  England,  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Dr. 
Coke  died  on  his  passage  ;  but  his.  associates, 
at  length,  reached  the  island,  and  established  a 
mission  at  Columbo.  Since  the  above  date, 
the  Methodists  have  planted  stations  at  Aus- 
tralia, Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa,  Bombay, 
and  among  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Coke., 
that  as  early  as  1786,  he  commenced  a  mission  to  the  blacks 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  undertaken  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  sustained,  for  some  time,  by  his  individu- 
al exertions.  Other  missionaries,  however,  followed  him, 
iq  his  labours,  who  have  succeeded  in  adding  great  num- 
bers to  the  Methodist  connection.  From  the  slave  holders 
and  the  established  clergy,  they  all  along  have  experienced 
an  unabated  opposition,  suffering  in  some  instances  imprjA 
onment,  and  even  corporal  chastisement.  ^ 

5.— Missionary  Operations  of  Jhe  Baptists.      ». 

• 

Sec.  199.  The  missionary  operations  of thfcT 
Baptists  were  first  effectively  commenced?  in  m 
the  year  1792,  about  which  time,  a  society  was 
formed  in  England,  thr&ugh  the  instrument 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  of  Leicester, 
gentleman  devoted  himself  to  the  great  Work. 

in  their  connexion  in  1814  t  What  funds  have  they 
raised  ?  To  what  island  have  they  directed  their  at- 
tention ?  Who  led  the  way  ?  Where  did  Dt.  Coke 
die  ?  In  what. countries  have  the  Methodists  planted 
missions  ? . 

When  did  Dr.  Coke  commence  a  mission  to  the  blacks  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  What  has  been  the  success  of  this  mission  ?  Has  it 
met  with  opposition  ? 

Sec.  199.  When  did  the  Baptists  first  commence 
their  missionary  operations  ?    Through  whose  instru- 

35 
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He  arrived  in  Calcutta,  the  following  year, 
where  he  joined  Mr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon,  who 
had  resided  in  India  for  several  years,  and 
who  was  appointed  his  associate  In  subse- 
quent years,  they  were  joined  by  Messrs. 
Marshman,  Ward,  and  others.  They  have 
planted  several  stations  in  and  around  Calcut- 
ta, and  have  up  to  the  present  time,  been  sig- 
nally blest  in  their  missionary  labours,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  died. 

The  field  of  labour  into  which  the  Baptist  missionaries 
were  thus  introduced,  is  immense.  They  are  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  who  are  enveloped  in  the  thickest 
spiritual  darkness,  and  devoted  to  the  most  gross  idolatry 
and  debasing  superstition.  Every  family  has  its  household 
god,  made  of  brass,  or  wood,  or  stone,  which  is  wor- 
shipped with  the  most  profound  adoration.  Worship  is  al- 
mo  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  various  animals,  and  to 
Ahe  river  Ganges.  The  country  is  filled  with  a  multitude 
^of  temples,  of  which  the  temple,  or  car,  of  Juggernaut  is 
considered  the  most  sacred,  and  which  is  annually  visited 
by  millions,  several  of  whom  yearly  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
this  horrid  idol. 

The  worship  of  the  heathen  is  mingled  with  the  most 

cruel,  debasing,  and  polluting  practices.      Grievous  self 

torture,  in  various  forms,  is  recommended  and  applauded. 

^Thousands  of  infants  are  yearly  sacrificed  ;  and  hundreds 

■of  widows  burned  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  <  hristianity 
among  the  heathen,  in  India,  arises  from  the  separation  of 
the  people  into  different  tribes,  or  classes.  Tbtye  are  call- 
ed casts,  of  which  among  the  Hindoos  there  are  four — the 

mentality  ?  Whom  did  they  send  to  Calcutta  as  mis- 
sionaries ?  What  other  distinguished  men  have  la- 
boured in  the  same  field  ?  What,  in  general,  has  been 
the  success  of  the  Baptist  mission  in  the  east  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  extent  of  the  field,  in  which  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries are  labouring  ?    What  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  ?    What 
do  they  worship  ?    Which  is  the  principal  idol  ?    {low  is  this  es- 
teemed ?    With  what  is  their  worship  connected  ?    What  k  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  ixAtoduction  of  Christianity  into  India  * 
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Bramins,  or  sacred  order;  the  Ckehieree  or  soldiers  and  ru- 
lers; the  Bit*  Vaitsya,  or  hasbandmeii  and  merchants; 
and  the  Somkrs,  or  labourers  and  mechanics.  Between 
these  different  casts  there  are  no  marriages,  and  no  social 
intercourse*  The  son  pursues  the  profession  of  his  father, 
nor  by  any  course  of  conduct,  however  meritorious,  can  he 
hope  to  attain  to  a  higher  elevation  in  society.  To  act 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  oast,  subjects  a  person  to  the 
loss  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  friends.  He  becomes  an 
outcast  from  society,  and  is  treated  as  unworthy,  even  of 
existence.  By  a  profession  of  Christianity,  a  Hindoo  sub- 
jects himself  to  all  the  calamities  incident  upon  the  loss  of 
cast. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  almost  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  India,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries have  laboured  with  a  fidelity  worthy  the  cause, 
and  have  met  with  so  much  success,  especially  by  means 
of  schools,  in  which  the  rising  generation  are  instructed^ 
as  to  give  promise  that  the  great  system  of  heathen  idolatry 
may  at  some  future  period  be  dissolved. 

Sec.  200.  In  connexion  with  the  miBsionaar 
efforts  of  the  Baptists  in  England,  we  shall,^ 
this  place,  speak  of  similar  efforts  of 'the  Bap- 
tists, in  America.  In  1814$  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia  an  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Board,  by  delegates  from  eleven  states.  The* 
attention  of  this  board  has  been  chiefly  direct*; 
cd  to  the  Birman  empire.  Their  missionaries 
however,  of  whom  the  principal  is  Dr.  Jtadfloa, 
have  met  with  many  discouragements^  and 
suffered  grievous  hardships.  V 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 

How  many  casts  are  there  among  the  Hindoos  ?  What  are  they 
called  ?  What  intercourse  fuksists  between  these  casts  ?  Can  any 
one  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  oast  ?  ■  What  is-  the  consequence 
of  "acting  contrary  to  the  roles  of  east  ?  Does  a  profession  of 
Christianity  involve  a  loss  of  cast?  Notwithstanding  this  obstacle, 
has  the  Baptist  mission  made  some  progress  among  the  heathen  ? 

Sec.  200.  When  was  the  American  Baptist  Mission* 
ary  Board  formed  ?  Where  ?  By  whom  f  -  To  what 
empire  has  it  chiefly  directed  its  efforts  t  Who  has 
been  their  most  distinguished  missionary  i 
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The  first  missionaries  sent  by  the  American  Baptists  to 
Birmah,  were  Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice,  who  were  origin* 
ally  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  American  board  ;  but 
left  that  service,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Dr.  Judson  has  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Birmans ;  but 
whether  this  missionary  enterprise  will  ultimately  succeed, 
time  only  can  determine.  The  Baptist  Board  have  station*  • 
also  in  Africa,  and  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
at  which  their  missionaries  have  been  more  successful. 

6. — Missionary  Operations  of  the  British. 

Sec.  201.  The  principal  missionary  enter- 

S rises  of  the  British  have  been  conducted  un- 
er  the  auspices  of  three  societies,  viz.  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  1795 — 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society,  formed  in 
1796,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
formed  in  1800. 

Sec.  202.  The  attention  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  first  directed  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  For  fifteen  years  little  success 
attended  their  efforts.  At  length,  in  1813, 
Pomare,  the  king  of  Otaheite,  and  his  people 
renounced  idolatry,  since  which  time  Chris- 
tianity has  made  rapid  progress.  This  society 
has  also,  establishments  among  the  Hottentots 

In  whose  service  were  Dr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Rice  originally  engag- 
ed.? Why  did  they  leave  it  ?  Into  what  language  has  the  former 
translated  the  New  Testament  ?  What  other  stations  have  the 
Baptist  Board? 

Sec.  201.  What  three  missionary  societies  can  you 
mention  among  the  British?  When  was  the  first 
founded  ?    When  the  second  ?     Third  ? 

Sec.  202.   Towards  what  region  did  the  London 

Missionary  Society  first  direct  their  attention  ?  Did  their 

missionaries  immediately  succeed  ?    What  is  the  da^e 

of  their  success  ?    Who  were  converted  ?    What  oth- 

e'r  establishments  has  tYva  ratato)  1 
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and  Bushmen  of  Africa,  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  ? 

Few  missionary  enterprises  bate  ever  excited  deeper  in-  . 
teres!,  than  (bat  under  the  direction  Of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  On  the  11th  of 
August,  1796,  thirty  persons , sailed  fromr  Lftnddn,  in  a  ship 
called  the  Duff,  commanded  by  captain  Wilson.  After  en- 
countering incredible  hardships,  some  were  landed  on  (he 
Friendly  Islands/ and  the  remainder  at  Otaheite.  The  , 
missionaries  at  the  Friendly  Islands  were,  in  part,  destroy- 
ed, and  the  rest  made  their  escape  to  JSew  Holland.  The 
missionaries  at  Otaheite  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  Isl- 
and sunk  to  the  lowest  moral  .debasement.  After  a  perse- 
verance worthy  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  the  heralds 
planted  there  have  succeeded  in  enlightening  and  reform- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  of  six  or  eight  neigh- 
bouring islands.  Idolatry  has  been  renounced ;  schools 
established ;  churches  erected ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
widely  disseminated.  ' 

The  missionary  efforts  of  the  above  society  among  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  Africa,  were  commenced  in 
1798,  by  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  distinguished  physician,  and 
Mr.  Kicherer.  This  mission  has  been  signally  blest.  Among 
those  who  have  laboured  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  society,  no  one  appears  more  prominent 
than  Mr.  Morrison.  Wij,h  great  labour  be  has  compiled  %\. 
grammar  and  a  dictionary  in  the  Chinese  language ;  into 
which  he  has  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  circulated  ma- 
ny thousand  pamphlets  and  tracts.  Jg 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  first  directed  their* 
attention  to  Africa ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  they  hare  more 
recently  been  labouring  in  Tartary,  where,  besides  plant- 
ing several  stations,  they  have  distributed  many  Brbletf  and 

When  did  the finrt  miwitaiftriai  to  the  South  Sea  islands  sail  ?    In 
what  ship ?    Where  were  the  missionaries  landed  ?    What  became 
of  thot e  which  were  landed  at  thejfriendiy  Islands  ?    What  was  the 
state  of  the  people  at  Otaheite  ?  ^Vhat  is  the  present  state  of  the- 
people?    When  did  the  above  society  direct  weir  attention  to  the* 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  ?  •  -What  dJatuiipjphed  men  took  charge 
of  the  latter  missions  ?    What  diatingnisfrjj, man  has  laboured  in    g 
the  East?    What  has  he^ttfte?  .t" .  ,*»-        ■  .;,  * 

Where  did  the  Edinburgh  Society  6xai  direct  the^r; attention? 
Were  they  succesffuV  Whore  more  recsntjy^have  tbest  mission** 
ries  laboured  ? 

35* 
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tracts  among  the  hordes  of  that  country ;  and,  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  Persia  and  China. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  their  first  mission* 
aries  to  western  Africa,  where  their  stations  are  said  to  be 
flourishing.  The  British  dominions  in  Asia,  however, ha?e 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  their  operations.  The  mfe 
sionary  establishments  under  their  direction  have  been  well 
supported,  and  greatly  blest. 

In  this  place  it  belongs,  to  notice  the  labours  of  two  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  England,  who  have  accomplished 
important  services  for  the  heathen  world.  The  first  of 
these  was  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  chaplain  to  the  East  India 
Company,  at  Bengal ;  who,  for  several  years,  devoted  him- 
self to  ascertain  the  moral  and  religious  state,  particularly 
of  Hindostan,  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  An  ac- 
count of  his  labours  and  sufferings  has  been  published, 
which  has  powerfully  contributed  in  exciting,  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  favour  of  sending  the  gos- 
pel to  the  heathen.  Dr.  Buchanan  ended  his  valuable  life 
in  1815.  The  other  gentleman  engaged  in  a  similar  course 
of  benevolence,  was  Henry  Martyn,  who  was  led  to  devote 
himself  to  a  missionary  life,  by  reading  the  history  of  that 
eminent  man,  David  Brainerd.  Having  obtained  a  chap- 
laincy in  the  East  India  Company,  he  sailed  for  Hindostan, 
where  he  arrived  in  1806.  Here,  he  applied  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Hindostanee,  into  which 
he  translated  the  liturgy  and  the  New  Testament.  From 
India,  Martyn  passed  into  Persia,  into  the  language  of 
^wbich  country  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  pro- 
'  ^Wuced  a  powerful  excitement  in  that  kingdom,  by  his  dis- 
putation with  several  Mahometan  doctors.  He  ended  his 
life  at  Tocat,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  1812,  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  thirty-one. 

7. — Missionary  Operations  of  the  American  Board. 

Sec.  203.  Several  missionary  Societies  have 


Where  did  the  Church  Missionary  Society  first  send  their  mis- 
sionaries ?  Where  has  been  the  principal  theatre  of  their  opera  •' 
tions  ?    Have  their  labours  been  blessed  ? 

What  two  distinguished  individuals  hare  greatly  contributed  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East  ?  Whore  did  Dr. 
Buchanan  travel  ?  Where  did  Henry  Martyn  ?  When  did  (he  for- 
mer die  ?    When  the  latter  ? 
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been  formed  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. .  The  New  York  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1796  j, .  the  Connecticut,  in 
1798  ;  the  Massachusetts,  in  1799 ;  the  New 
Jersey,  in  1801.  The  operations  of  these  so- 
cieties have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  new 
settlements  in  our  own  country,  in  which  they 
have  accomplished  an  amount  of  good,  to  be 
estimated  only  at  the  last  great  day.  The  es- 
tablishment, however,  which  has  recently  ( at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
American  people,  is  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  was 
formed  in  J  810,  and  has  now  establishments 
in  India,  Western  Asia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,- 
and  among  the  North  American  Indians.    - 

In  India  the  Board  have  stations  at  Bombay  and  Ceylon ; 
in  western  Asia;  at  Beyrpot  in  Syria,  and  at  Malta, 'an isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at 
Hawaii,  Oahu,Maui,  and  Taui;  in  North  America,  among 
the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Cherokees  of  the 
Arkansas,  Osages,  and  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  at  Mackinaw, 
Green  Bay,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

At  these  various  places,  the  board  have  forty-six  stations, 
at  which  are  223  missionaries  and  assistants,  male  and  && 
male ;  600  native  assistants ;  about  500  native  eommaflP 
cants ;  30,000  scholars  in  the  schools,  and  seven  printing 
presses.  About  1,500  associations,  and  69  auxiliaries  con- 
Sec.  203.  What  missionary  societies  can  you  men- 
tion, which  ha*e*beep  formed  jp  the?  United  States  ? 
To  what  settlementjtiaveaflfrair  operations  been  chiefly 
confined  ?  When  was  flpApierican  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Mnesphfl  formed  ?  Where  ha* 
this  Board  missionary  stations  ?  ^ 

Mention  the  stations  in  India;  in  Western  Asi*;  in  the  Ssiidws&fl 
islands;  among  the  North  American  Indians.    How  many  stations^ 
.have  the  Board?    How  many  missionaries  and  assistants  ?    How 
many  native  assistants  ?    Communicants?  Scholars  in  the  schools  ? 
Printing  presses  abroad  ?    How  many  Awoeiations  contribute  to- 
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tribute  to  the  support  of  the  operations  of  the  Board.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  1828  exceeded  100,000  dollars.  At 
several  of  the  above  stations,  great  success  has  attended 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  at  all,  the  work  has  so 
prospered,  as  to  give  the  highest  encouragement  to  the 
board,  and  to  the  friends  of  Zion,  to  continue  in  this  work 
of  benevolence. 

Sec.  204.  It  would  be  extending  this  volume 
to  a  tedious  length,  were  we  even  to  notice  the 
other  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  other  m 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  present  day.  The 
Church  of  Christ,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  evidently  awaking  to  enterprises 
hitherto  unknown,  in  the  annals  of  Christen- 
dom. In  the  Bible  Societies  which  have  been 
established,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Educa- 
tion Societies — in  efforts  made  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  children  in  Sabbath  Schools 
— to  reform  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
great  ships,  and  to  send  light  to  those  who  for 
crime  inhabit  the  gloomy  cells  of  our  prisons — 
we  see  convincing  evidence  that  the  Captain 
of  salvation  is  effectually  carrying  forward  his 
triumphs  over  the  empire  of  darkness,  and 
jdiat  the  Church  is  strongly  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  enjoyment  of  her  millenial 
glory. 

support  the  operations  of  the  Board  ?  What  was  the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts in  the  year  18t8f  Are  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  their 
missionaries  generally  prosperous  ?         v*»  •    "" 

Sec.  204.  What  indication  enre  that  the  millenial 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Chrwis  rapidly  approaching  ? 
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Observation.  Daring  the  Reformation,  we  have  teen 
that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  eminent  men,  throughout 
Christendom.  Since  the  establishment  of  that  glorious 
event,  however,  the  number  has  continued  to  swell,  until 
.only  the  mention  of  such  as  might  be  thought  entitled  to 
notice,  would  add  many  a  page  to  our  volume.  We  must 
limit  ourselves,  therefore,  and  notice  such  only,  as  have 
been,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous ;  and,  moreover,  as  the 
history  of  these  men  is  better  known  than  the  history  of 
those,  who  belong  to  our  former  periods,  we  shall  omit  any 
biographical  notice  in  smaller  type,  of  those  who  belong  to 
this.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  following  catalogue,  we 
shall  not  be  particular  as  to  the  order  of  time,  in  which 
they  lived,  but  shall  rather  follow  the  order  in  which  toe 
have  treated  the  severed  sects. 

1.  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  knight,  founder  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  1540. 

2.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  India,  who 
from  his  zeal  and  success  in  spreading  the  Romish  faith 
in  that  country,  has  been  styled  "  the  apostle  of  the  In/ 
dians." 

3.  Robert  Bellarmin,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  controversial  writers,  in  the  Romish 
connexion.    Died,  1543. 

4.  Father  Paul,,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

5.  Louis  Bourdaloue,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most, 
eloquent  preachers  among  the  Catholic  clergy.  Died  in* 
France,  1704. 

6.  John  Baptists  Massillon,  a  French  preacher,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  po trees  jtf  elocutionyand  for  his  volume 
of  published  sermons.  ■  *> .  r    *  . .. 

7.  Fenblon,  archbishop  of  fpriu  ay,  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  his  style  in  writing^aod  for  the  uncommon 
purity  of  his  manner  of  life.    Died  1651.    _      •    /' 

8.  Philip  James  Spener,  a  LutfuraftVeWhaf  difine*  . 
founder  of  the  Pietists.    Died  1715. ,  frji/"' 

9.  Emmanuel  Swbdenbom,  a  Swede,  who'otftHlie 
year  1750,  founded  the  New  JtousaleMBtyfeh,  and  dfft 
whom  his  followers  are  called  Swedenigrgians.^ 


** 
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10.  James  Arminius,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley  den, 
who  about  the  beginning  or  the  seventeenth  century,  gave 
rise  to  the  "  Arminian  Schism" 

11.  John  Le  Clerc,  a  celebrated  Arminian  and  theolo- 
logical  writer,  and  universal  scholar.  Died  at  Geneva, 
1736. 

12.  Daniel  Whitby,  an  English  Arminian  divine,  au- 
thor of  more  than  forty  works,  which  display  a  fund  of 
sense  and  learning.     Died,  1726. 

13.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  in  whose  reign  the 
Reformation  in  that  country  commenced. 

14.  Edward  VI.  son  and  successor  of  Henry  VIII.  a 
prince  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  for  the  countenance 
which  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

15.  Mary,  queen  of  England,  who  opposed  the  Reform-, 
ation  in  England,  and  attempted  the  re-establishment  of  the. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,,  in  that  country. 

16.  John  Rogers,  a  zealous  English  divine,  who*  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  at  Smithfield,  1555,  in  the  persecuting 
reign  of  Mary. 

17.  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
great  friend  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  for  which, 
he  was  burnt  at  Oxford,  1555,  by  order  of  Queen  Mary. 

18.  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  for  his 
zeal  in  the  Protestant  cause,  was  burnt  at  Oxford,  in  1555. 

19.  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  burnt  at  the 
same  time  with  Latimer,  and  for  the  same  cause. 

20.  Edward  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  a  violent  and 
cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary. 

21.  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
chancellor  of  England,  like  Bonner  a  powerful  and  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  >  9 

22.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  during  whose  reign 
the  Reformation  in  that  coin  try  was  firmly  established. 

23.  James  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under 
King  James  I.£  furious  persecutor  of  the  Puritans.  Died, 
1610.     £ 

24.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  hot 
who,  for  high  trea4b>  was  beheaded  in  1645. 

25.  Oliver  CRomw^u^trtActor  of  the  Commonwealth 
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of  England,  who  greatly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  disfeen- 
ters,  in  that  country,  and  promoted  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  gospel.    Died,  1068.  ■■■* 

26.  James  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland/* 
prelate   of  distinguished  learning  and  piety,  author  .of 
"  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament/'    Died,  1655. 

27.  Isaac  Barrow,  a  learned  English  divine,  highly 
celebrated  for  his  sermons,  which  are  said  to  be  rtober  in 

nought,  than  any  other  sermons  in  the  English  language, 
Died,  1677. 

28.  John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  his  day,  author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and, 
ease  of  language.  He  introduced  into  England  the  custom 
of  preaching  with  notes.    Died,  1604. 

29.  Edward  Stillingpleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  au- 
thor of  "  Origines  Sacre,"  or  a  rational  account  of  natural  = 
and  revealed  religion.    Died,  1699. 

30.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich,  author  of 
"  Connexion  between  Sacred  and  Profane  History." 

31.  Gilbert  Buritbt,  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Re- 
formation," and  of  a  "  History  of  his  own  Times."  Died. 
1714. 

32.  Robert  South,  a  preacher,  distinguished  lor  his 
great  learning,  and  uncommon  powers  of  satire.  Died, 
1716. 

33.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  learned  an* 
thor  of  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."    Died,  1752. 

34.  George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  distin- 
guished benefactor  of  Yale  College,  author  of  the  "  Minute 
Philosopher."  .  Died,  1753. 

35.  Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  author  of  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews^  and  a  '^Translation 
of  Isaiah."    Died,  17flW  •     * 

36.  William  Palet,  archdeacon  of  CarlMe^nihor  %f 
«  Natural  Theology,"  "Moral  Philosophy,^  te.  \Died, 
1805.  ,'    •         +%  \       * 

37.  John  Newton,  who,  from  bej^jlhmeiHlj 
sin,  becsjjfe  a  distinguished  minuter  VTfhe 
London,  and  author  of  several  mhiaJnVi 
J  807.  .*..», 

38.  Thomas  Scott,  an  English* 
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for  his  invaluable,  learned,  and  practical  Commentary  on 
the  Bible.    Died,  1821. 

39.  John  Owen,  an  eminent  English  divine  among  the 
Dissenters,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  whose  works 
are  highly  esteemed,  at  the  present  day.    Died,  1683. 

40.  Richard  Baxter,  an  eminent  non-conformist  di- 
vine, author  of  various  theological  treatises,  which  abound 
in  ferftnt  piety,  and  eminent  love  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Died,  1691. 

41.  John  Flavel,  a  distinguished  dissenting  minister, 
author  of  several  valuable  sermons  and  treatises,  which  are 
marked  with  the  same  piety  and  benevolence  as  those  oi 
Baxter.    Died,  1691. 

42.  Matthew  Henry,  an  eminent  English  dissenter, 
best  known  by  his  valuable  "  Exposition  of  the  Bible." 
Died,  1714. 

*43.  Thomas  Ridgely,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  author 
of  a  Body  of  Divinity.    Died,  1731. 

44.  Isaac  Watts,  a  dissenting  divine,  author  of  several 
valuable  treatises  on  philosophical  subjects ;  but  still  better 
known  for  his  sermons,  and  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.    Died,  1748. 

45.  Daniel  Neal,  a  dissenting  divine,  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  New  England,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Puritans.'1 
Died,  1743. 

46.  Philip  Doddridge,  an  English  dissenter,  distin- 
guished as  a  theological  instructer,  and  for  several  valuable 
works,  viz.  "Lectures,"  an  "  Exposition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul/'  &c. 
Died,  1751. 

47.  Nathaniel  Lardner,  a  dissenting  divine,  author  of 
the  "  Credibility  of  Gospel  History.1'    Died,  1768. 

48.  John^Robinson,  a  distinguished  English  clergyman, 
who  with  his  people  removed  to  Holland,  and  is  called  the 
"  father  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  New  England." 
tfied,  1625. 

49.  John  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  minis- 
ters in  New  England,  highly  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and 
Jea/ning.    Dad,  16*2. 

50.  Thomas  Hooker,  first  minister  at  Camtajpge,  Mass. 
que  pf  the  founders  oi^bonn.  and  the  first  minister  of  Hart- 
Mt  Died,  1647. 

*'Jmi9  Jqhn  DAVRKtovr,  fast  minister  of  New  Haven,  and 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  ,that  name.      Died, 
1670. 

52.  Increase  Mather,  a  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  greatly  respected  both  for  his 
learning  and  usefulness.     Died,  1723. 

53.  Cotton  Mather,  son  of  the  former,  justly  reputed 
the  most  distinguished  minister  of  New  England.  His  pub- 
lications amounted  to  382,  several  of  which,  as  flr  Mog- 
ilalia, were  large.     Died,  1728. 

54.  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, distinguished  for  his  able  works  on  "  Original  Sin," 
"  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  &c.     Died,  1758. 

55.  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  Union  College, 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  able  metaphysician.     Died,  1801. 

56.  Joseph  Bellamy,  a  minister  of  Bethlehem,  in  Conn. 
a  powerful  preacher,  and  an  able  instructer  in  theology. 
Died,  1790. 

57.  Samuel  Hopkins,  minister  of  Newport,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, author  of  a  System  of  Divinity,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence,  and  sin 
in  selfishness.  Died,  1803.  It  is  from  his  name  that  the 
term  Ifopkinsianism  is  derived. 

58.  Joseph  Lathrop,  a  minister  of  West  Springfield, 
eminently  pious  and  profoundly  versed  in  theology,  author 
of  several  volumes  of  popular  sermons.    Died,  1820. 

59.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  distin- 
guished for  his  great  usefulness,  while  at  the  head  of  that 
institution,  and  for  a  much  admired  course  of  theological 
lectures,  delivered  to  the  students ;  besides  other  valuable 
works.     Died,  1817. 

60.  Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Hartford,  distinguished  for  his  talents,  eloquence,  piety 
and  learning.     Died,  1816. 

61.  John  Smailey,  a  divine,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  distin- 
guished for  his  great  logical  powers,  and  for  a  volume  of 
sermons,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
theological  science. 

62.  Samuel  Dayis,  president  of  Princeton  College,  New 
J-ersey,  an  eloquent  and  powerful  Presbyterian  preacher, 
whose  published  sermons  are  still  Jpaucb  admired.  .Died, 
1761.  -^ 

63.  John  Witherspoon,  for  some  years  minilQU^flfcis- 
leyf  in  Scotland ;  afterwards  president  of  PriacAttSL  vtol- 
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lege,  in  New  Jersey,  an  eminent  politician,  and  a  sound 
v  and  pious  divine.    Died,  1794. 

64.  John  Rogers,  father  of  Presbyter  ianism,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.     Died,  1811. 

65.  Samuel  Seabury,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  bishop 
of  Conn.,  and  the  first  diocesan  in  the  United  States.  Di-' 
ed,  1796. 

66.  •jeodore  Dehon,  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  distin- 
guishedtor  his  eminent  learning  and  piety,  and  for  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  which  are  much  admired,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    Died,  1817.  * 

67.  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  father  of  theirs*  Baptist  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Died,  1683. 

68.  John  Gill,  a  distinguished  Baptist  divine,  in  Lon- 
don, well  known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  for 
a  Body  of  Divinity .    Died,  1771. 

69.  John  Ryland,  an  eminent  Baptist  preacher  in  Eng- 
land, and  head  of  the  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol.  Died, 
1792. 

70.  James  Manning,  president  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  among  the  Ameri- 
can Baptists.    Died,  1791. 

71.  Samuel  Stillman,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Boston, 
distinguished  for  his  uncommon  eloquence  and  fervent  pU 
ety. 

John  Wesley,  an  Englishman,  founder  of  the  sect  call- 
ed Methodists.     Died,  1791. 

73.  George  Whitfield,  an  Englishman,  a  moat  popu- 
lar and  truly  useful  preacher,  and  the  leader  of  the  Wnit- 
fieldian,  or  Calvinistic  Methodists.    Died,  1770. 

74.  Francis  Asbury,  the  first  bishop  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  distinguished  for  Vis  great  attachment 
to  thq  principles  of  his  sect,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
promoted  its  cause.    Died,  1816. 

75.  JGeorgb  Fox,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  English 
Quakers.    Died,  1690. 

76.  William  Pbnn,  an  Englishman,  and  father  of  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  distin- 
guished for  his  intelligence,  and  benevolence  of  character. 
Died,  1718., 

7|^gm»  Socinus,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  the  reputed 
founflirotthe  fiocinicm  sect.  \ta&,V^&* 
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78.  Joseph  Priestly,  a  distinguished  polemical  and 
philosophical  English  writer,  who  having  embraced  the 
Unitarian  faith,  and  meeting  with  opposition  in  England, 
removed  to  America,  where  he  died  in  1804. 

79.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  an  eloquent  Unita- 
rian minister,  in  Boston,  and  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Criti- 
cism in  Harvard  College.     Died,  1812. 

80.  Charles  Chauncey,  a  Congregational  rnjAter  in 
Boston,  the  first  open  advocate  in  America  of  thWKtrine 
of  Universal  salvation.  His  volume  on  that  subject  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven.     Died,  1787. 

81.  Joseph  Huntington,  minister  of  Coventry,  Conn. 
author  of  "  Calvinism  Improved,"  which  was  answered  by 
Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford.    Died,  1785. 

82.  John  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  who 
from  his  missionary  labours  among  the  Aborigines  of  New 
England,  has  been  called  the  "  apostle  of  the  Indians." 
Died,  1640. 

83.  Mayhews,  Thomas,  John,  and  Experience,  minis- 
ters on  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  in  preaching  to  the  Indians  of  that  island. 

84.  David  Brainerd,  a  pious  and  devoted  missionary  of 
New  England,  to  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey.    Died,  1747. 

85.  Bartholomew  Zeigenbalo,  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  to  India;  he  was  sent  out  by  Frederick  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  in  J  706 ;  and  died  at  Tranquebar  in  1719. 
He  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  his  labours. 

86.  Christian  F.  Swartz,  a  most  eminent  and  devoted 
missionary  to  India.  He  entered  the  field  of  his  labours  in 
1750,  under  the  government  of  Denmark ;  and  laboured  at 
Tanjore,  and  other  stations  in  its  vicinity,  until. his  death, 
in  1798.  It  is  said  he  reckoned  2,000  persons,  converted 
through  his  instrumentality.  ' 

86.  William  Ward.  D.  D.,  Baptist  missionary  to  Se- 
rampore.    He  died  in  1823. 

88.  J.  T.  Vanderkemp,  D.  D.,  missionary  to  South  Af- 
rica. He  laboured  with  success  among  the  Caffires  and 
Hottentots,  and  died  at  Cape  Town  in  1811. 

89.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D.  a  Scotch  divine ;  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  Cast  India  Company,  and  Provost 
of  the  College  at  Fort  William.  By  his  writings,  he  exci- 
ted a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  heathen,  and  materially  aided  the  cause  of  missions. 
He  died  in  England,  in  1815. 
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90.  Henry  Martyn,  an  English  missionary  to  Hindos* 
Ion  and  Persia.  He  engaged  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  heathen  with  the  ardour  and  zeal  of  an  Apostle,  but  in 
1812,  he  sunk  under  the  severity  of  his  labours,  and  the 
destructive  influences  of  the  climate.  He  lived,  however, 
to  complete  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Psalms^jnto  the  Persian  language. 

Jft^^bruEL  Newell,  American  missionary  to  Bombay. 
DtedJJJlJl. 

92.  Gordon  Hall,  one  of  the  first  American  missiona- 
ries to  Bombay ;  where  he,  with  his  associates,  established 
schools  and  preached  the  gospel  until  1826,  When  he  died. 

93.  Levi  Parsons,  American  missionary  to  Palestine. 
He  arrived  at  Smyrna  in  January,  1820;  proceeded  to  Sck> 
to  learn  the  modern  Greek,  and  soon  after  visited  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  He  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  fetot  in 
consequence  of  ill  health  he  sailed  soon  after  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  died,  in  1822. 

94.  Pliny  Fisk,  missionary  to  Palestine,  and  compan- 
ion of  Parsons,  he  died  in  Oct.  1825. 
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00*   LADY   OF   CARDIGAN. 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
in  England,  by  king  Henry  the  Eight,  there  was 
at  Cardigan,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  - 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  even  from  distant 
parts,  and  produced  very  considerable  revenues 
to  Ae  Church.    Tradition  asserted  that  it  had 
been  discovered  swimming  in  the  river  Teivi, 
with  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  its  hand ;  that  after 
its  removal,  this  taper  burnt  for  several  years 
without  any  dimunition  of  its  substance,  but 
that  on  some  persons    committing  perjury  in 
swearing  upon  it,  it  was  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  never  burnt  afterwards.    Hence  it  became 
esteemed  an  invaluable  relic,  and,  as  such,  was 
declared  by  the  monks  entitled  to  receive  adora- 
tion.   The  dissolution  of  monasteries,  of  course 
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put  an  end  to  its  influence :  and  the  first  kifor- 
tDfttion  was  laid  against  it,  by  Dr.  William  Bar- 
ton, bishop  of.Sk  .Davids,  who  at. that, time. pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  protestantism,  but  who 
a  few  years  afterwards  recanted  and  again  be- 
came a  catholic.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  curious  letter,  and  of  the  consequent  exami- 
nations respecting  the  tapers  of  the  prior  and 
vicar.  In  Barlow's  letter  he  earnestly  requests 
to  have  the  see  of  his  bishopric  removed  to 
Caermarthen.  The  year  in  which  the  letter  was 
written  is  not'  inserted,  but  there  is-  reason  to 
suppose  it  was*  1637-  **After>  ray*  right  humble 
^commendations,  the  benevolent  goodness  of 
"your  lordship  toward' me  appeared*,  both  by  < 
u  your  lordships  letters,  and  <  by  relacion  of  M* 
44  Dort,  Barnes  concernynge  soch  somes  of 
moneye  as  I  am  yndebted'to  the  kynge*  high*- 
nes-favoiirably  to  be>respited,  though  I  cannot 
"  in  this,  nor  in  other  your  manyfold  benefits, 
"  candignly  make  recompensation,  yet,  the  little 
*•  that  I  mayo  to  the  utmost  of  my  pore  possi- 
"  bilftye,  ray  unfoyned  endeavours  shail  not 
"  fayle  faythefully  to  perforrae.  Concernynge 
"•your  lordships  letres  addressed  for  the  taper 
"  of >Haverford  West,  ere  the  receyteof  them,  I 
«-had  done  reformaeion,  and  ope«ly  detested 
«the  abuse  thereof;  all  parties    which  before 
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"  tpne*  repugned,  penitently  reeoncyledt    Bat 
"  eythen  I*  enounced*  upon  another   taper  of 
"  mofert  gj-eatf  credyte,  and  of  more  shameful 
"  detestaeion, called  oar  ladies  taper,  of  Cardi- 
"  gan,  whic&I have  sente  here  to  your  lordships,, 
witb  convenient  instructyons  of  that  develish 
* '  dehwyon*    For  whdn  I  admonished  the  canons 
"  of  Sfc  Davyds,  accerdynge  to'  the  kynges  in* 
"vttuctyons*  in  no  Wise  to    set  forth  feyned 
€i  reUque*  fdrto  allure  people  to superetieyon, 
<*  neither  to  advance*  the  vayne  obsertacyons  of 
€i  raftectessaiy  holy  days,    abrogated   by    the 
"  kyajges"  supreme^  authority©,  at    St.  Davyds 
*  daye*he*people  wilfully  solemnised  the  feaste: 
"  i0M**relk|ue0  were  set  forth,  which  I  caused  to 
"  be*  sequestered  and  taken   away,   detayning 
"  then*'  in  niy  custody  until*  I  may  be  advertised 
"  of  yoorlerdship's  pleasure.  The  parcels  of  the 
"  reliques"  are  these :  two  heades  of  sylver  plate 
"  eifetosyrige  two  rotten  skulls,  stuffed  with  pu- 
"  trifled  clowtes.    Item,  two  arme  bones,  and  a 
"  worm  eaten  boke  covered  with  sylver  plate. 
"  Of  the  canons  showtnge  negligence  towarde 
"  the  ptefermente  of  Gods  worde,  and  what  un- 
"  godly  disguised  sermons  was  preached  in  the 
4i  cathedral  .church,  in  the  feast  of  Innocents, 
"  last  past, .  they  being  present  with  an  auditory 
"  of  Hi  or  iii}  hundred  persons,  this  bearer,  a 


"  mynister  of  the  same  church,  shall  (order  de- 
"  clare  havinge  parte  of  the  said  sermone  in 
'*  wri tinge  apparente  to  be  showed,  Further- 
"  more,  though  I  myght  seeme  more  presump- 
"  tuous  than  needeth,  to  move  any  date  for  the 
"  translacyon  of  the  see  from  St.  Davyd3,  to 
''  Kermeddyn,  yet  my  good  lord,  the  juste  equi- 
"  tye  thereof,  and  expediente  utilytie  enforceth 
"  me  so  lo  presume,  consideringe  that  a  better 
"  deade  for  the  commonwealth,  and  dew  refor- 
"  mac  yon  of  this  mysordered  diocesse,  cannot  be 
"  purposed,  as  well  for  the  prefuremente  of  Gods 
"  worde,  as  for  the  abolyshyngs  of  all  anti-chris- 
"  tian  suspicion,  aud  therein  the  kynges  supreme 
"  majestye  to  be  ampyfied  with  the  universull 
"  conimodytie  of  his  graces  subjects  there  rese- 
"  dunte,  annoyenge  non  with  discomoditye  ex- 
"  cept  perchaunce  four  or  fyve  persons  will  sur- 
"  raise  their  private  pleasor  to  be  anoyed  in 
"  profytinge  the  commonwealth.  And  the  cause 
"  partlye  that  moveth  me  thus  witli  iraportunitye 
"to  be  urgente  in  my  suite,  ys  the  over  sump- 
"  tuous  expences  that  the  canons  have  incurred 
"in  re-edifyenge  the  body  of  their  cathedral 
"  church,  which,  ere  it  be  finished,  will  utterly 
"  consume  the  small  residue  of  the  church  trea- 
('  sure  remayninge  in  their  custodye,  without 
"  any  profitable  effect,  savinge    to  nourish  clat- 
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u  taring  conventycles  of  barbarous  rural  persons;' 
"  the  deformed  habitacyons  of  the  pore  colle- 
*'  gyons  in  such  beggarly  rayne,  and  so  wretch- 
"  edlye  decayed  that  horiestye  will  abhoore  to 
"  beholde  them,  which  to  remedy,  pleaseth  the 
"  kynges  highnes  of  his  gracious  bountye,  to 
"  grante  the  grey  fireres  place  at  Kermeddyn, 
*'  where  his  most  noble  progenitor  and  grand- 
"lather  lieth  honorably,  entered,  lycensynge 
"  the  see  thydder  to  be  translated,  which  (  his 
*  graces  pleasor  condescend}  nge)  may  be  per- 
"  formed  without  any  chargeable  difficultye. 
"  And  not  only  the  pore  collegyans,  but  also 
"  the  canons  resydentyaries  .might  be  there 
"  pleasantly  enhabited  with  habundant  provision 
"of  all  necessary  commoditye,  continually 
"  bavinge  opportune  occasion  to  profite  the 
kynges  subjects,  whereas,  at  St  David's,  lurk* 
ing  in  a  desolate  corner,  they  that  be  but 
'*  munped  can  do  veraye  little  good,  in  case  they 
"iWpide,  savinge  to  themselves.  And  concern* 
"  yuge  •  thef  frears  that  they  neither  should  be 
u  agjreeved  with  any  prejudice,  I  dowte  not  but 
"  under  the  kynges  hyghnes  favor  of  such  pre- 
"  Tenements  as  I  have  of  his  grace,  sufficiently 
"  to  provyde  for  every  one  of  them  that  shall  be 
"  founde  an  able  mynister  of  Christ's  church,  in 
competente  lernynge  and  honest  conversacyon. 
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»«*  iMoreow  tbe*aydtowne<of Kenneddyn  being 
-*4he<moet  frequented  place,  and  wdHferently 
situate  in  the  4niddle  of  the  dyocesse,  4-mygbt 
f*  there  (and  God  ^riHinge  so  I  wolde)  -settle  -my 
-*  <2ontinuail  consistorie,  assisted  by  ieroed  jper- 
&  sens,4nayntayoroge  -a free  gramareobole-.with 
«*  aflayly'lecttire^f  hply  scripture  whereby  <Gods 
-*  honour  principally  preferred,  the  Welch  rud£» 
"  nets  de^reesynge,  christian  cytilytie  may  *be 
**iutodnoed  to  the  famous  renouneof  thefcynges 
^*upremasseye,  -^rfiese  princely  -majestye  Jtf- 
«*  migbtie  Jesu   preserve  *rith    your  lordship. 
M  fFrom  Kermyddyn,  the  last  day  of  March.— 
*  your  lordships  to  command— W.  Meoeven." ' 

W&fclAif  0»  wmHA'M. 

Among  ^he  rowrificeot  patrons  to  wboovthe 
literature  of  tfcis  <»mrtry  is  indebted,  fey  hate 
JtValted,<and  s0H 'fewer,  if  any,  have  surpassed 
fWan  of  <9tyke%Mtt.  9$ris  eminent  0011,141056 
name**  denved^om  the  place  of  bis  birth;  in 
Kam^ihwe,  was  tor*  Sa  4324.  tike  most  df 
the  jmt -personages  <rflQ8  time,  those  at  least 
who  attained  any  elevation  in  the  efhurcb,  be 
^a* raised  by  his  own  «upet%or> talents  from  the 
kraMe-statioa  to  Arifidb  bis  femfty  belonged,  to* 
the  x^wgbestdigilkiesoftliei^m.  Per  bis* 
education  *e  ^ras  indebted  4o  the'libendity  of  a' 
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patron  who  bavwg -recommended  him  tolZctyng- 
ton,  -the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  introduced 
by  him  at  this  early  -age  into  the  service  ofking 
Edward  4he  third.  From  his  extensive '  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  extraordinary 'skill  in  that 
science,  'he  was  appointed  clerk  df  the  khgs 
works/and  was  attached  to  (he  castle  and  foreist 
of  Wkwisor  as  surveyor.  <fhe  ability  he  dte- 
pistyted  'in  these  situations,  induced  'the  ktng  to 
confer  upon  him,  in  1359  many  bhriilar  appoint- 
ments. Befog  wt  this  time  only  in  the  lowest 
rank  in  'fheefafrcb  he  was  received  into  the 
priet&xwd  in  1862.  From  this  time  his  official 
-vise  wall  erftremery  rapid,  in  1363  he  was  *hfe8e 
wwrder  tod  justiciary  ©f*he  royal  forests,  south 
of  'ftefet,  and  3in  the  following  year  lie  was  nomi- 
-  Mted  deeper  ef  the  (privy  seal;  he  then  became 
-tibfeftfttfe  <privy  fcoanell  «nd  <governour  of  ^e 
•great  dounfcfl;  to  hi*  ttedesiasitieal  preferments, 
wbioh  W&eftb  bad  been  ntferior,  the  see  ofWth . 
cfefeeterwai  added,  upon  the  death  of  his  fefmfer 
{Nfttfofe  Bdyngtdn  in  1366;  in  the  next  yea*  lie 
'  wHs'flMie*  to  &fe  dignity  of  Lord  high  Cbahcei- 
■  tor,  bat  of  ibis  office  be  was  deprived  in  T87&. 
In  1:884,  be  was  Macei,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  afefcept 'the  great  4£alfc  wecoadtrme,  but  re- 
signed ft  in  I89t»  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Rktart  tife  tiecsud,  by  whom,  upon  bis  recover- 
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ing  his  authority,  he  with  Che  other  commissioners 
was  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  escaped 
solely  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth.  Though 
present  at  the  first  parliament  under  Henry  IV. 
which  in  1 399  deprived  Richard  the  second  of 
his  crown,  he  did  not  assist  at  the  council  which 
^pronounced  on  him  the  sentence  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. His  health  was  at  this  time  fast  de- 
clining, and  being  unable  to  perform  his  episco- 
pal functions,  he  nominated  two  coadjutors  to  his 
see,  and  quietly  waited  for  that  inevitable  fate 
which  should  release  him  from  all  worldly  care  : 
he  expired  in  September,  1406,  in  the  eighty  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  in  a  state  of  ce- 
libacy, and  possessing  the  most  ample  wealth, 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  munificent 
liberality  by  which  he  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished. In  addition  to  the  numerous  other 
buildings  he  created  and  repaired  within  his  own 
diocese,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  he  rebuilt  in 
thegothic  style  the  cathedtal  of  Winchester, 
which  had  been  a  Saxon  edifice  of  the  eleventh 
century.  His  college  at  Oxford,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  New  College,  was  completed  in  1 388> 
in  the  turbulent  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  as 
was  also  the  school  or  college  at  Winchester, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  supplied  with  students ; 
this  was  finished  in  1393.  Whatever  charges  the 
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violence  of  party,  may  have  preferred  against  this 
prelate  in  his  life,  impartial  posterity  has  re- 
garded him  with  the  highest  admiration ;  almost 
superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  possess- 
ed all  the  noble  qualities  that  distinguished  it, 
and  seems,  to  have  been  exempt  from  its  defects. 

TILLOTSON. 

It  appears,  from  the  series  of  portraits  pre* 
served  in  the  great  dining  room  at  Lambeth 
palace,  that  Archbishop  TiUotson  was  the  first 
to  wear  a  wig :  which  however,  resembled  his 
natural  hair,  and  was  worn  without  powder.  It 
has  been,  said  of  Dr.  Barrow  that  he  wrote  longer 
sermons  than  any  man  of  his  time ;  of  Archbi- 
shop TiUotson,  it  may  be  said  that  he  wrote  a 
greater  number.  The  latter  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  closet  to  king  William,  in  1689, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  St  Pauls.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  of  his,  to'  Lady  Russell,  in  which 
he  says  "  After  I  had  kissed  theking*s  hand  for 
"  the  deanery  of  St.  Pauls,  I  gave  his  majesty 
"  my  most  humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that 
"now  he  had  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remainder 
4 'of  my  life.  He  replied,  'no  such  matter,  I 
"  assure  you/  and  spoke  plainly  about  a  great 
"  place,  which  I  dread  to  think  of,  and  said  it 
"  was  necessary  for  his  service,  and  he  must 
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".cbaife  it  en  my  conscience.  Just  as  be  said 
"this,  he  was 'called  to  supper,  trad  I  had  only 
"time;  to  say  that  when  h»  majesty  wag  ttt  lei- 
^j*iwe,  I  did  believe  I  could -satisfy  him  that  it 
't'wouM  to<aiost'for  Us  "service  that  I  should 
'"continue  hi  the  station  in  ^hich  he  bad  now 
"  placed  me.  This  hath  brought  me  into  a  real 
"  difficulty.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  is  bard  to 
""(decline  -his  majesty's  commands,  and  touch  ^ 
"harder  yet  to  stand  out  against  'so  mudh  gooH- 
**nes«  as  his  majesty  is  pleased  to 'hold  towards 
"tote.  This  I  owe  to  the  Wsnop  of  Salisbury, 
*"  one  of  the*best  and  worst  friends  T  know  :oe*t 
"  for  his  singular  good  opinion  of  me,  and  the 

*  worst  tor  desiring  the  king  to  this  method, 
'"which  1  knew  fee  old ;  as  if  I  and  his  lordsnip 

*  bad  concerted  the  matter,  how  to  finish  this 
u  tooKsh  piece  of  dissimulation  in  running  away 
"'from*  bishopric  to  catch  an  archbishopric." 

:  He  was  nominated  to  the  -see  of  Canterbury, 
April  *5, 1091. 

lUCnaSlD  XEMRMINSTEtt. 

*  This  tunable  «aad  learned  man  was  the  last 
abbdt  but  o»e,  who-presided  over  the  monastery 
of  Wiixdicombe,  m  Gtoucestershire,  to  which 
©lice  he  was  elected  in  1488.  His  wise  govern- 
oeat,  and  the  protection  be  afforded  to  virtue 
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and  literature,  rendered  this  society  so  flourish- 
ing, that  it  was  equal  to  a  little  university.  In 
the  year  150Q,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  became 
afterwards  a  celebrated  preacher.  On  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  clergy  being  attacked  in  1515  he 
preached  a  remarkable  sermon  to  prove  that 
it  was  against  the  law  of  God,  who,  by  his  pro- 
phet David,  says,  "  touch  not  mine  anointed, 
"  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  He  wrote  a 
valuable  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  monas- 
tery, and  another  of  the  lives  of  the  abbots,  be- 
ginning with  Germanus,  in  the  seventh  year  .of 
king  Edgar,  A.  D.  988,  and  continued  it  to  his 
own  times.  These  important  documents,  after 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Judge  Moreton,  and  were  consumed 
by  the  fire  of  London,  at  his  house  in  Serjeant's 
Inn.  A  fair  copy  of  them  is  however,  said  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  bishop  Fell  about 
1630.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  beeu 
preserved,  and  it  would  he  highly  gratifying  to 
know  where  records  so  valuable  are  deposited. 
Pennant  mentions  several  other  registers  of  tbjs 
house,  which  probably  exist  to  this  day.  Rich- 
ard "K.edenninster  beautified  the  abbey  church, 
and  tndosed  it  with  a  wall  towards  the  town, 
and  there  he  was  buried  in  1531. 


,    1ETT2K     OP    ARCHBISHOP     CIIICHELK.   TO 

HESRY      THE    FIFTH. 

Mil.  Cotton,  vesp.  f.  xllt  fol.  99.  Ellis's  Letter*,,  »oJ-  I. 

From  this  letter  it  will  appear  thax.,*he 
piety  of  Henry  tbe  Fifth  was  scarcely,  lew  ar- 
dent than  his  love  of  war.  Two  circumstances 
noticed  in  it,  the  siege  of  Falaise,  and  tbe  death 
of  the  King's  confessor,  fix  its  date  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  1418. 

The  Confessor,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  was  Stephen 
Patrington,  a  Carmelite,  whomWalsingham  calls, 
"vir  eruditus  in  trivio  et  quadrivio."  Hebe- 
came  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1415.  In  Decem- 
ber 1417  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Chi- 
chester, but  died  before  his  translation  could  be 
perfected :  and  Mr.  Ellis  adds  that,  some  of  the 
Sermons  which  he  preached,  before  the  King  in 
the  quality  of  confessor,  are  stilt  extant  in  manu- 

"Sorereyn  Lord,  after  moost  humble  recora- 
"mendacion  with  neb?  bothe  of  body  and  of 
".sowle,  at  soar  selfe  and  allezonr  liege  meo.de- 
"  tire,  tyke  zow  to  wy  te  that  the  firsts  Soneday 
"  Of  Lenten  the  dwk,  of  Excester  zour  huncle  sent 
"  for  me  to  the  F«r  Prechours,  wer  I  fond  with 
"  him  zour  preest  and  bedeman  Thomas  Fysh- 
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**  born,  and  ther  he  tok  to  me  zour  Lettre  wry- 
"  ten  with  zour  owne  hond  in  xour  hoost  be  fore 
44  sour  town  of  Faleys,  be  the  wkh  I  nndirstood, 
"  as  I  have  at  alle  tymes,  blessed  be  Almyzty 
'•'God,  nnderstonde,  that  a  mong  alle  zour  moost 
wordly  occupations  that  any  Prince  may  have 
in  herthe,  ze  desire  principaly  vertuous  lyvyng 
"and  zour  sowle  heele;  and  for  as  myche  as 
«^my  brother  of  Seint  David  as  was  zour  confes- 
•fc  sour  is  in  his  best  tyme  go  to  God,  ze  desire 
'*-that  I  shold  be  theavys  of  your  uncle  a  forseyd 
•endxou  in  his  stede  a  gpde  man  and  a  clerk 
of  dirinRe  to  occupie  that  offis  til  zour  comyng 
into  zour  lond  of  ynglond.    And  whan  I  hadde 
"  Ted  zour  honurable  letter  zour  uncle  a  forseyd 
"  seyd  to  me  that  he  hadde  communyd  with  Sir 
"  Thomas  Fyschborn  a  forseyd  be  zour  comaun- 
"  dement  of  this  same  matier,  and  whow   it 
"semed  to  hym,  if  it  lyked  me,  that  Thomas 

*  Dyss  a  frerprechour,  mayster  of  divinite  of  the 
'  scole  of  Caumbrygge,  wer  a  good  man  and  a 
"  sufficient  (her  to,  and  whow  thei  hadde  com- 
"taunid  with  him  ther  offe  and  al  so  with  frere 
M  John  Tylle  the  provincial  of  the  same  ordre 
u  ther  offe ;  and  considereng  his  good  name  and 

*  fame  as  wel  in  good  and  honest  lyvyng  as  in 
" clergie,  Iassentyd  in  to  the  same  persone,and 
m  go  communed  with  himther  offe,  and  toold 
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"  hia  ojvveicomuiravir;  and  he  hatH  ziveu  mV 
"ftHofcf  the*  toandordeyrfeth  hymr  in  alle?  bait1' 
"  to>  oo«a*  to '  zM>  prfcsenfce;  so  thai  I  hop  be" 
"-ethaJfbe  With**©*  at  the  same  tytnc  tfeait  feevr" 
*(4obape^  sehail  come :  aadb^  the  grace  of  Goti* 
"  ze  0cbol^fyjadfehyi»  a  good  mankind  a  ^pithnel,* 
"  and  ployjfc  to  an  vtithowte  feyntese*     Forther- 
<rmof0towcbyngi:tbat  ze  dosire  to  have,  licence" 
"  tot  obese  <z+i*  a:>confessor  &e»  F  send  au  a  letter" 
" therofle aiseeiyd  undir my  seel,  with  sufficient^ 
i<rpo«ret5to  do  imtbat  caas^al  that  I  myzt  doMay 
"  s*I£ia  zour  roial  presences    Towchyng  al  ordr' 
"  things*  I  wot  wel  my  lord  yourbrother  sendyth" 
*'td>z*  pteyntych:   and  ther  fore  undir  zour" 
'"Gsaeetit  seemetb  tOTme  no  more  to  vexezoar* 
"-Bygntfife/ wtth<  myohe  rfed^ng:  praying  ever*1 
"  almyzty  God.  suych  speed  to  graunt  zou  on 
"  ^our<moest  ryal  Journe  that'  may ' be  to  his  pie-* ' 
"  swan**,  and)  hasty  perfourtheng  of  zoof  biesuid" 
"  entfentj.  anch  pees?  to  crista*  pepuh    Amen.* 
* '  WryteuRftt  Lambyth  wrj  day  of  Febn  1 4 1  &. 

zour  preest  bedem&a 

NOLO    KPISOOFARI. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  that  every 
bishop  before  he  accepts  a  bishopric  which  is 
offered  him,  affects  a  maiden  coyishness,  and 
answers  nolo  episcopari. 
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HKKTXltGDOlf, 

Whep,  Mr;  Hunt,  from  a  collier,  became*  a» 
heexofwsesit,  "a  vessel  <rf  the:  Lord,  he  in- 
staatly  lengthened  hi*  name  to  Huntingdon, and 
sosigpedit,,  with  the  adjunct  of  S«  SL  (Sinner 
Saved !) 

RUM   RELIGION. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  T6ur  to  the  Hebrides, 
gives  fto- folio  wing  instance'  of  compulsory  con- 
vetudii^-we  wifb  that  none  were  ever  mdrfe 
violent .  "Tbe  inhabitant*  of  the  isle  of  Rum, 
Minv  the--  Highlands  *•  says  he,  "are  fifty-eight 
"Amite*;  who  continued  papists  for  some  time 
"  after  the  laird  became  a  protestant.  Their 
"  adherence  to  their  old  religion  was  strengthen* 
"ed  by  the  countenance  of  the  laird's  sister,  a 
"  zealous  Romanist ;  till  one  Sunday,  as  they 
"  were  going  to  mass  under  the  conduct  of  their 
"  patroness,  Maclean,  the  laird,  met  them  on 
"  the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
"  with  a  yellow  stick,  I  suppose  a  cane,  and 
"  drove  them  to  the  kirk,  from  which  they 
"  had  never  since  departed.  Since  the  use  of 
"  this  method  of  conversion,  the  inhabitants  of 
"Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue  papists,  call 
the  protestantism  of  Rum,  the  religion  of  the 
yellow  &tiekt"     After  this,  we  may  note,  some 
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cbtdh*dertX*3D>9)  "«mgEdw«rd««detWAer 

<*^*dfa+x<WAvp<A  £>atitetbu*y  vUMtip*/* 

"itH  utMt  of  Mal«wb*ry)M  ft  mfci*%f  teanriifc 

»^bat  for  Jkis  great  $kiH  in theatric*  pkytT 

Christianity  appears  to  be  upheld  by  go6d*^ay; 

tot  Mr.  Bigland,  in  his  Essays,  has  the  following; 

remarkable  passage:  speaking  of  ecclesiastical 

-ifcmciumtots/^e'obsmesiif  they  had  not  been 

Hberaly  <»nferrted,  in  aH  probability  *  the  Gfctfc- 

*  *  ttan  tetigkm,  degpraded  and  rendered  contempt* 

«4ble  by^the-  abject -sitnatwn  of  iu  nrimstttS, 

"would  before*  this  day,  have  briber  been  totally 

'«*  extinguished,  or  degenerated  into-  a  mass  of 

"  superstitions  *nd  absurdities,   which  would 

Hbave  redactditTOariy  to  the  lerel  of  paganiBmr1 

Unqnestkmablyit  toight,  by  this  hypothesis,'  to 

'bare  become  extiiict  in  the  earner  ages  Hof»*he 

cbutch :    but  <no,  all   experience  -proves  1**X 

wealth  widrindtviduals  rather  promotes  irteHgton 

than  otherwise.    Who  would  not  rather  fexpeet 

genuine  piety  from  the  stipendiary  of  WOfc  a  year, 

thanfrom  a  bishop  with  his  20,0001. 


FATAL  VESPERS. 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  the  dreadful  accident  happened 
called  the  Fatal  Vespers.  A  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Father  Drury,  gavtr'a 
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sermon  to  a  large  audience  of  British  subjects* 
ill  a  spacious  room*  up  three  pair  nf  stairs,  in  a 
house  near 'Apothecaries  hall.  In  the  midst  of 
the  discourse  the  floor  fell,  and  ninety-four 
persons,,  beside  the  preacher,  perished!  Now 
.comes  .the  disgusting  application  of  a  particular 
providence,  or  of  the  uncharitable  bigotry  of  the 
.limes.  ■  The  protestants  considered  the  accident 
aa  a  judgment  on  the  catholics,  for.  their  idola- 
try ;  the  catholics,  attributed  the  accident  to  a 
plot  of  the  protestants  to  bring  destruction  of 
their  dissentmgfarethren. 

•Kijisiojuaiss. 

.  The:  missionaries  hare  no  such  easy  time  of  it. 

a  When  Caippbell  preached  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  his  sermons  had  to  perform  a  very  round 

about  journey,  ere  they  entered  the  tents  of  his 

hearers.  "  I  preached  (sayaiie)  through  two  inter- 

U  preters  to*  the  Coranas.   When  I  had  spoken  a 

"  sentence  in  English,  Mr.  Anderson  repeated  it 

"  in  Dutch*'  and.  a  third  person  in  the  Corana 

"tongue.     The  Corana  interpreter  stood  with 

«  his  coat  off,  and  seemed  fatigued  by  speaking 

"  so  often.**    In  preaching  to  the  Boorhnanas, 

the  sermon  had  a  fourth  transfusion  to  undergo. 

We  presume  the  spirit  must  have  evaporated, 

and  what  was:  most  weighty  have  melted  away. 

c2 
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CHILLIVOWORTH. 

-'•  Of  the  learned  Chillingworth,  who  died  at 
Chichester,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote :  his  an- 
'  tagonist,  Chayweli,  a  noted  presbyterian  clergy- 
man! attended  him  to  the  grave,  and  pronounced 
over  him  a  most  fanatical  and  ridiculous  oration; 
and  threw  into  the  grave  Mr.  Chillingworth's 
famous  book— The  Religion  of  the  Protestants; 
"is  he  said*  •••  that  it  might  rot  and  see  corruption 
with  him/' 

EPITAPH  ON    HOBBKS. 

Mr.Hobbes,  author  of  Leviathan,  would,  when 
dying,  suffer  some  friends,  to  dictate  some  epi- 
taphs for  him :  among  which  was,  "  This  is  the 
true  philosopher's"  stone :"  with  this  he  was  best 
pleased, 

•"  BISHOPS. 

Upon  most  occasions  We  find  bishops  just  as 
courtly  as '  any  of  the  nobles  that  decorate  a 
court.  There  have  been  who  defend  this.  La 
Roque  observes  in  his  treatise  on  nobility,  that 
prelates,  fighting  incessantly  against  the  prince 
'of  darkness,  should  *  enjoy  personal  nobility  the 
'same  as  all  officers  do,  who  are  not  all  gentle- 
men,  and  who  fight  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try.    Now,  considering  how  well  this  spiritual 
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warfare  is  paid  for  in  this  world,  it  is  not  over. 
jnodest  in  La:  Roche,  to  desire  to  lock  nobility 
to  it    St  Paul  himself  would  be  electrified  at 
being  styled  "  The  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God 
"  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Athens.*' 

THOMAS  CON1CTE. 

There  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  Thomas  Conecte, 
who,  previous  to  his.  Toeing  burnt  as  a  heretic,  at 
Rome,  in  1434,  excited-  the  admiration  of  all 
Flanders  by  his:  vehement  sermons  against  the 
luxury  of/  the  women.  His  satire  was  chiefly 
leveled  against  their  head-dresses,  which  rose  to 
so  enormous  a  height,  that  the  most  exalted 
head  dresses  of  a  late  day  were  but  dwarfs  to 
them.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  who  lived  at  that  pe- 
riod, declares  that  notwithstanding  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  the  maidens  and  married  ladies- 
rose  to  prodigious  excess  in  their  attire,  and 
wore  hair  of  a  surprising  height  and  breadth, 
having  on  each  side  two  ears  of  so  unaccounta- 
ble a  size,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pass  through  a  door.  Their  dresses  were  the 
htanins  of  Flanders,  which  the  worthy  Car- 
melite was  so  inveterate  against  He  made  them 
dress  themselves  in  a  more  modest  manner.  But 
alas,  no  sooner  had  Friar  Thomas  left  the  coun- 
try,  than  the  head  dresses  shot  up  to  a  greater 
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heigh*  than  4nir.-  Tbey  had  only  bowed '  their 
bezels  like'  bull  rushe*  faring  the i:  storm.  Poor 
Thoatar  attacked  tfteinfaSSMe  church  itself, *ntf 
they,  in  deftfeltof  bette*  arguments,  bmnthnif. 

SINGULA*   COMMENTARY  ON   SCRIPTURE. 

Mr.  Matthew  H^fy;  in  hh  exposition  of  the 
iSMe;  t&ur<*nsuirer  the  physicians  for  present- 
ing/to  VUtff  Darid,  the  yonagt  bedfellow,  AW* 
shag;  thei  Shtnwuflit*:  "They  ordered, httm; 
"Darid^  says  this^a«Jiorr  "ayottftg^ed^H^ 
<f  loirt  Modiste  project  it  wtts  to  prescribe 
«  nnptkd*  to  one  that  should'  have  been  prepare 
"  ingfor  hkfutfmli  buttbeykoewnrhat  wmiM 
u  gratify  their  own  corruptions^  and  perhaps' 
"  we*etoowiU% vta  gratify Me,  under  colonr  of 
"  cofltfaldujg  :htf  heaithi  His  ptophetr  should 
«•  hk*e  been  c»n«efced^  well  as  hi*  physicians, 
*  in  an  affiti*  of  that  natures r  Boweven  this 
"•tttighVWi  ekonsed  Ihed^  when  eretfgnod  Men 
f  igftOttmtJy  allowed  thettftf Wen  in  the  havmg  so 


covvstsitar  of.  a  .papist: 

Tte  rtethbdisti^gite  an  accotrat  of  a  Wexford 
coftteritom  'That  society  met  in'  a  terra,  and 
bem^  much  annoyed  by  the  catholics;  shut  the 
door  and  fastened  it.     One  of  the  exchided; 
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however,  got  himself  puUntp  a  sack,  and  lodged 
in  the  bam..before,thg,preac)ungyj  to  be  a  spy* 
upon  their  doings,  and  so  to  report  outside  after* 
wards.  The  methodists  began  to  sing;  the 
bagged .  catholic  liked  this  so  well,  that  he  lay 
quiet;  aoi.'WOuld>  not  gqt  up  to  open  the  door 
to  his  brother  Pats.  At  length  the,  prayi*  conw 
menced,'  aad<the  poor  fellow  felt  such  compunc- 
tions, that  he  roared  6nt  with  might  and  main ; 
and  not,  bfcjflg  able  .to  get  bnt  of  the  s*ck,  lay 
bawling  and  screaming,  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
the  congregation,  till  some  one  went  and  unbag- 
ged  the  converted  anaa. 

TSAVSUBSTAflTIATION. 

Never  wa*aJt>etter,or  more  bitte?  satire  upon 

tha  real  presence,  than  ,in  a  .scarce  quarto  tract, 

called  <" « Jdbn  Bon  and  Blaster  Parson,  imprint* 

«  ed  ;at  London  by  John  Daye  and  Wflfiam 

Stares,  dwellinge  in  Sepulchre's  parish*,  at  the 

signe.  of  the  Resurrection,  a  littel  above  Hol- 

*  bourne  Cbnducte,"  and  who  were   brought 

into  some  trouble  about  it  by  the  zealots-  of  tha 

old  church:    Mr.  Stow,  the  bookseller  reprinted 

it.    As  it  is  probable  many  of  our  readers  might 

not  have  perused  the  extract  made  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Beloe,  we  give  it,  as  he  did,  as  a  specimen 

of  the  work. 

c4 
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PARSON. 

And  alter  that  we  consecrate  very  God  and  man, 

And  turne  the  breade  to  fleshe  withe  five  wordes  we  cap; 

JOHN. 

The  devell  ye  do,  I  trowe.  Ther  is  pestilence  business*, 

Ye  are  much*  bound  to  God,  for  such  a  spittell  holines. 

A  gallows  gay  gifte,  with  five  wordes  alone 

To  make  both  God  and  man,  and  yet  we  se  none : 

Ye  talke  so  unreasonably  well,  it  maketh  my  herte 

yernfe, 
As  eld  a  fellow  as  I  am,  I  se  well  I  may  learne. 

PARSON. 

Yea,  John,  and  then  with  wordes  holy  and  good, 
Even  by  and  by  we  tonrne  the  wyne  to  bloude. 

JOHN. 

So  wyll  ye  se  it,  who  would  have  thought  it, 
That  ye  could  so  sone  from  wyne  to  blood  be  brought  it; 
And  yet,  except  your  mouth  be  better  tasted  than  myne, 
I  can  not  fele  it  other  but  that  it  should  be  wyne ; 
And  yet  I  woe  nare  a  cause  ther  may  be  whye, 
Perchance  ye  ha  dranke  bloude  ofter  than  ever  dyd  I. 

PARSON. 

Truely,  John,  it  is  bloude,  though  it  be  wyne  in  taste, 
As  soone  as  the  wordeia  spoke,  the  wyne  is  gone  and 
past. 

JOHN* 

A  sessions,  on  it  far  me,  my  wittes  are  sore  benumme, 
For  I  cannot  study  where  the  wyne  should  become.     ' 
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PARSON. 

rath  ha,  beware,  and  let  sack  matter  go, 

le  mache  wyth  thys,  may  brynge  ye  sore  to  wo. 

JOHN. 

Matter  Parson,  thynke  ye  it  were  ryght, 
desired  you  to  make  my  black  oxe  whight. 
say,  it  is  done,  aad  styl  is  blaeke  ia  sight ; 
;  me  deme  a  foole  for  to  believe  so  light. 

PARSON. 

mache,  ye  wyll  reason  so  farre, 
ye  use  it,  it  wyll  ye  mar. 

JOHN. 

It,  I  trust,  of  that  I  wy  1  beware,' 

a  wyth  your  matter  agayne  fourth  to  tare. 

PARSON. 

we  go  forth,  and  Christe's  body  recey re, 

▼cry  same  that  Mary  did  conceyve. 

*  • 

JOHN. 

1  it  is,  ye  have  a  greate  grace 

id  and  man,  in  so  short  a  space,  &c. 

POPE   ALBXAHDER   VI. 

inatical  deuouncers  of  divine  judgments 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  peculiar  pro- 
which  the.  detestable  pontiff,  Alexander 
gia)  frequently  experienced.     Once,  a 
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vut  iron-bar,  which  Majiswj  ia  supporting  the 
dome  of  St. Peters,  MhBmWk  fell  from  an  im- 
mense height,  .bunt  .through  *  ,vuUs«l  roof,  and 
fell  harmless  close  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  whilst 
he  walked  in  a  gallery  beneath :  not  lone;  after, 
a  chirunay,  two, vast  beams,  and  the  whole  .side, 
of  a-  chamfaejviaihe  ratwan,  felAopon  Alftaandcs 
and  his  .nW—J— m'  A.,  catdiwJ  whWKhad-csi 
caped,  rushed  into  the  streets,  crying,  "  The 
"pope  is  slain,"  and  a  tumult  was  beginning  to 
rite;  but  the  ruins. were,  no. sooner  removed,: 
than  up  starts,  almost  unhurt,  this  "  minium' 
"  dilecte  diie,"  although'  his  three  domestics 
were  crushed- to  pieces  close  to  his  chsir.  It  i* 
proper  to  arid,1  that  a  more  flagitious  character 
nearer  sullied  the  paga,.pf,history. 

TR*Hll*TI«t.  RJCJCRsOBlDJHAfcY, 
Dr.  Symonds  cites,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
instance  of  wrong  translation  in  our  bibles  ever 
known.  Luke  xsiii.  52 ;  "  There  were  also  two 
"other  malefactors  led  with  him  to  be  put  to 
"death:"  now  this,  isevideatly  wrung, as  implying, 
in  grammatical  accuracy,  that  our  Saviour  was  a 
malefactor-  Purver(quakers'  bible)  translates  John 
xviii,  12, "  So  the  rtgiment,  the  colonel,  and  the  of- 
"  fleers,  took  Jesus  and  bound  him.'1  He  has  also 
this  odd  passage, "  A  hind  let  go  may  exhibit  gen- 
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*'  ted  NapCbaK :  be  give*  fine  words  /for  u  Nap- 
**  thali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  be  giveth  goodly 
<€  words/*    Waterlaad,  instead  of  u  The  law  is 

*  open,  and  there  are  deputies,  Acts,  xix.  38.** 
u  proposes,  u  It  is  termHmey  and  the  judges  art 
"  sitting.*    Harwood,  at  Luke,  xii.  6,  says,  "  A 

*  gentleman  bad  planted  a  fig-tree." 

PUMKING   EYITABH. 

John  de  Wouwer,  a  learned-  man  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  too  vainly  fond  of  praise,  as 
appeared  frtom  the  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  those 
who  should  write  a  panegyric  on  him  after  his 
death.  -  Tbis  testamentary  promise  had  its  effect. 
There  were  panegyrists,  who»  to  get  the  promised 
sum,  applauded.  Wouwer  .to  the  skies,,  who  were 
prompted. to  this  rather  by  the,  alluring  charms  of 
sixty  joachims,  than  from  any  sincere  affection 
they  bore  to  the  man  himself,  who  had  his  vices 
mixed  with  his  virtues.  The  unsuccessful  poet- 
aster gave  bin.  a  satirical  epitaph,  punning  upon 
his  canine  nakne — Here  lies  Wow  Wow. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

Such  was  the  great  success  of  the  sermona  of 
Jerome  Savonarola,,  that  the  Florentines  were 
converted  by  his  preaohing,  much,  more  than 
the  Ninetites  by  that  of  Jonah :    For  the  city  of 
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Florence  was  reformed,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  a 
considerable  time;  and  threw  into  the  fire  all 
the  instruments  of  luxury.  Poor  Savonarola  was 
at  length  cast  into  the  fire  himself  for  heresy, 
the  method  of  curing  it  in  those  days. 

PURGATORY. 

In  "  Thordinary  of  Christen  men.  By  Wyn- 
"  ken  de  Worde,  1502/'  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  torments  of  purgatory : 
"  Here  followeth  the  ten  paynes  of  the  partye- 
of  the  body  that  these  dampned  sufire  in  hell, 
(and.  every  of  them  devysed  in  foure,)  and  so 
they  ben  forty  paynes : 

The  first  is  lyre  ryght  cruelly  brennynge. 

The  second  is  eolde  so  much  fresynge. 

The  thyrde  grete  cryes  of  dolour  without  ceas- 

The  fourth  smoke,  the  which  may  not  in  hell  be 

left. 
The  fyfth  odonr  and  stynkynge  moch  horrybl$. 

The  syxth  vysyon  of  devylles  terryble. 
The  seventh  hungre,  tourmentynge  cruelly* 
The  eygth  thirste,  the  whiche  tormenteth  in  lyke 

wise. 
The  nyntb  grete  shame  and  confusyon. 
The  tenth  in  all  members  afflyccyon. 
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ZEALOUS   BEQUEST. 

entleman  who  died  in  1776,  left  the  uni- 
f  of  Oxford  1601.  per  annum,  to  be  given 
erson  who  shall  preach  eight  sermons  in 
urse  of  the  year  to  Dissenters  or  Hereticks. 
readier  is  not  to  receive  the  money  till  he 
divered  a  copy  of  the  sermons  to  the  head 
ih  house.  No  person  can  be  appointed 
nor  any  one  who  is  not  at  least  A.  M.  of 
iglish  universities. ' 

PROSELYTE   EXTRAORDINARY. 

the  year  1778  the  right  honourable  Lord 
dyne  read  his  incantation  from  the  errors  of 
burch  of  Rome,  in  the  parish  church  of 
lei,  on  the  22nd  of  August  The  earl  of 
nrt,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with 
d  others  of  the  nobility,  and  a  very  numer* 
mgregation  being  present  at  the  solemnity, 
ordship,  who  was  titular  bishop  of  Cork, 
tv  lately  entered  into  the  hshf  state  ofmatri- 
and  was  consequently  suspended  from  his 
iastical  dignity* 

PIOUS   SPECULATIONS. 

e  description  which  St,  Paul  gives  us  of  the 
>f  sin,  of  anti-christ,  agrees  so  well  with  the 


i 


!■*• 


character  of  Caligula  the  {Uman  emperor,  that 

«ome  leaarmxLmen,  Giatiua  ainoqg  ther*e*t,  have 

explained  pf  Wm  thaV  paH  rof  thr  prophet 

pontafoed,  in   the  New   TestfunenU     Seveiai 

others  ii|ejre  Qf  opinion  that  the  cpapeipr  V^spa- 

tian  was  the  wild  boar  of  whiph  Dayid  spoke,  by 

t  a  prophetic  spirit,  (Psalm  Ixxix.  15).    The  Mar- 

quisAgropoU  says,  that  he  is  ealledCsesar  p'.oruem, 

.  in  ihe'Sibylline  verses,  and  that  he  and  his  son 

Titus  are  the  types  of  anti-christ,  in  the  opinion 

ofMalvenda. 

f  -  .  •  ■  •  - 

MODBB.N    MIRACLE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Wesley's 

Journal  from  October  27,  174a,  to  November  17, 

1746:  "My*  horse  was,  exceedingly  lame;  we 

"  could  not  discern  what  it  was  that  was  amiss, 

"  and  yet  he  could  scarce  set  his  foot  on  the 

"  ground.    My  head  ached  .more  than  it  had 

"  done  for  some  months  (what  I  here  aver  is  the 

,   "  naked  fact;   let  every  man  account  for  it  as 

"  he  sees  good).    I  then  thought,  cannot  God 

'*  heal  either  man  or  beast,  by  any  means  or 

"  without  any !    Immediately  my  weariness  and 

<<  head-ache  ceased,  and  my  horse's  lameness  in 

"  the  same  instant.    Nor  did  he  halt  any  more 

either  that  day  or  the  next." 
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:  POPISH  tt!»ACIrl6. 

In  one  of  the  ehapeh  of  th*«ihedral  at  Brus- 
sete  are  three  hosts  or  wafers,  which  the  priests 
tototfimurt,  and  the  people  astirmly  believe, 
were  so1  kmpagd  a*  the  year  M69*  stabbed  by  a 

teWyHndWidftofsdcty  ! 

LUSTRATIONS. 

If  a  murder,  or  an  attempt,  to  murder,  be  com- 
milled  im  a  chinch,  then  that .  place  being  pol- 
luted,, though  ever  so  unconscious,  must  undergo 
lustrations,  >  namely,  a  purification  after  murder 
ha*  been  committed  within  the  walls.  In  1492, 
a  i priest,.  Patric;  Fillings wa*  wounded  almost  to 
death -by  a -Welsh  gentleman.  Divine  service 
was*  immediately  sutpended;  till  a  lustration  was 
performed,  in  oederto  putify  the  ckarck  from  the 
fitai  stain. 

t 

DOCTOR   DOM  ME. 

This  eminent  divine  amply  repaid  the  patron- 
age of  the  countess  of  Bedford,  by  the  most  vio- 
lent homage  to  be  found  in  his  poems : 

<*  Leaving  that  busie  praise,  and  all  appeale 
"  To  higher  courts,  senses  decree  is  tra 
44  The  mine,  the  magazine,  the  common  weale, 
"  The  story  of  beauty ,•  in  Twickham  is  and  yon 
"  Who  hath  seen  one,  would  both,  as  who  had  bin 
"  In  Paradise  would  seek  the  cherubim." 
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CAKOIVAL   D£   ftETZ. 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  after  his  recall  from 
ment,  threw  himself  at  the  king  of  France's  feet; '■* 
.  the  king  lifted  him  up,  and  said, "  Cardinal*  ypa 
."  are  grey-headed :"  on  which  he  replied,  "  Sire, 
"  my  hair  instantly  grew  grey  when  I  incurred 
"  your  majesty's  displeasure." 


MftTHODISTS. 

The   methoditts  are   extremely  ttncharitaU? 
id  their  superstitious  application  of  fcFrovide&ct. 
If  a  clergyman  die  suddenly  at  the  card-table, 
they  record  his  death  as  an  instance  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Gpd  against  card-playing.    Another  is 
cured  of  scrophulons  legs  in  hearing  one  sennon. 
A  father,  mother,  three  sons,  and  a  sister,  are 
destroyed  by  particular,  interposition.    A  danc- 
ing master  dies  suddenly,  and  this  is  also  a  judg- 
ment of  God  against  dancing.    Should  a  snuff* 
taker  die  by  excessive  sternutation  (for  they 
do  not  allow  snuff  or  tobacco),  a  particular  pro- 
vidence would  be  the  cause.    Against  smoking 
they  rival  king  James  I.  in  their  anathemas ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would,  upon  the  principle 
above  stated,  have  suffered  justly  for  having 
introduced  that  narcotic  weed.    The  excise  re- 
venue suffers  greatly  in  this  body  of  men,  who 
even  quarrel  with  wine  after  dinner.  But,  to  return, 
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nflagration  of  our  two  principal  theatres 
judgement  of  Gtod.no  twithitanding  that  the 
al  severity  of  it  fell  upon  the  insurance 


0I4JTIOY  OV.  THB   RBL1GI0U8  HOUSES 
IW  1VQLAMD. 

dr.  Ellis's  elegant  selection  from  the 
n  Letters,we  find  the  following  very  curious 
sots  relative  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
is  houses:     * 

Addreuedto  Seerttmry  Cromwell. 
it  honorable  after  all  humble  recommenda* 
theis  shalbe  to  advertyse  you  that  we  have 
n  execution  of  the  Kyngs  Commission  di- 
1  unto  us,  begynnyng  at  Chacumbe,  wher 
scomplysshed  all  thyngs  accordyng  unto 
iommyssion,  and  frome  thens  we  repayred 
sheby,  where  after  on  days  tarreyng  we 

foyne  to  departe  thens  unto  Catesby 
sy  by  occasion  of  sjkenesse  where  we 
also  accomplished  the  Kyngs  Commys- 
ccordyng  to  his  high  commandement  and 
ur  poore  discrecions.  Which  Howse  of 
by  we  founde  in  very  perfett  order,  the 
s  a  sure  wyse,  discrete,  and  very  religyous 
n,  with  is.  nunnys  under  her  obedyencye, 

II.  d 


■  ■ 


"$4  -VkVttift 

'*«  as  relygtoiis  'And  iieWtite,  taid  "with  Da  gfttt 

'*<  obed Jencye  as ' Wekha^e  hi  ^ejafctWieisto 

'^belyke  SMir&te.    lyfke  seid  jHo\r*e'*iand)*h 

"  in  suech  a  quarter,  muche  to  the  relefFbfUle 

'•  Kyngs  people,  and  his  Grace's  pore  subjects 

"  of  dy vera  worsh^^fafl'ttere  tHer  unto  adjoynyng, 
•"•aWaBotfBMr,'  fVf*W  us  *^nlpMechlre<L 
**<*v?Me18fl&ie  'yf  ^^**e»?ka*e*.the  <&yt& 
^H^h^^t^W4fevertdny»tei«iws6-lhat>4f^^^kc 
'«  relygious  House  shall  stands,  «w^thfafee>this 
a  Grace  cannot  appoynt  eny  House  more  mete 
"to  shew  his  rods  t,  gracious  char ftfer  and  pitey 
"  an  that  one  the  seid  douse  of  Cat&itSjr.  *Fer- 
"  therye  shall*  understaride  that  asct6ik^Bbiin-  - 
"«den  -dew.tye  toWards  the'AKyhgs''kl^UVk%s  in  I 
"  theis  his  affay res,  also  ibr<3tyscrete'entettAyn-  J 
«'  merit  of  us  his  ^commyssiohers1ancldur'com-  r 
",papyt  we  have  not  fowride  nbr  betyke' Shall  " 
"iynde  euy  suche  of  more'dyscretron.  jflLn<flese 
<« peraventure  theyr*  may  be  labor  made  "to  her 
"  detryment  and  etherJundoyng,befbre 'kttftwlege 
"showlde  cum  to  his  Tttyghnesse'tne  'elfecte 
"-of  theis  our  Letttes,  to  tlfeirtent  Tni  SSrace 
^may  stay  the  Graunte  theyrof  *ty1r*fcbche 
•<-ty»e  we  may  ascerteyn  yow  of  our Tuir<Srty- 
"■jfyoat -and  comparts  in  Chat  behatfe  according. 
"From  Catesby  the  *ij.  'day  of  'this  prefect 
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■**-m©neth  cff  'May,  tfrem  «tbc  -Kyags  t2omiays- 
"-aHJners-  at  y4ar  comnMBdement. 

*''*€tfmotfd  Knyghttey,  John  Lane,  tSeorge 
"  Gyfiard,'1labert  Bavgoyn. 

Jddiwed.  tOitkc  Founder  jQfitkt.  Nunnery  at 

-Legtorne. 

".  ftigbt  toaaaraWe  pur,m^t  syogpler,  Muster 
«  and  Feeder,  6ur<A»etje  jn  {fee  taftMestArise 
",pr*#**pp«#ed, .«lth  dayly/pmyfr^As.^Hpr.ptr- 
".  pelwdl  .%pdf Klj^ovs  (JmdwQDMn.  -Ptaaae-yt 
"iyoiir  igoodatss  to  yn4if$tqnde,  tjb^t.wiwevas 
u  AlmygjUty  G^d ,  jbalrh  indued  yw  .*' jP'tJ'tfe 
"^Foiurfer  rfJfcaPryory  «f  legtywro.tothettgreat 
"  comfort  <o£memd  aUmyvay»ters:  we  doo  and 
"  shall  ataeyea  sub/^tt  joanttVs  40  «youre  most 
".  fjgfcl^te.ceiamaaito^ 
"  pattyng  our  comfort  in  your  goodnesse  for  all 
"  causes  concernyng  your  poure'Pryory  of  Leg- 
"  bourne.  And  where  as  we  doo  here  that  a 
".<grete  nombre  of  Abbyes  shalbe  punysshed, 
'<  aubpraat  and  pat  downe  bicause  of  their  ,mys- 
":  lyvyng ;  and  that  ail  Abbyes  and  Pry  ores  undir 
««■  thevafaeof  C&be  at  ourmoate  .noble  Prynce's 
"  pleaaareto  sabpreste  and  putatowne.  t^et  if 
"  it  may «pleas  your  goodnes,we  4jni6t  in  Gdd  ye 
'Sfckall  hereno  compleynts  agayastus,  nother  in 
«*i©ur  lyvyng  nor:  hospitaktokepyDg.   :ln*on- 
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*  sideracion  whereof  if  it  may  pleat*  yaurgoed- 
"  nes,  in  oar  great  necestitie,  to  be  at  meanaanri 
<f  pewter  for  your  owne  powre  Pryorjfcths*  ft 
w  maye  be  preserved  and  stood,  yon  ehalfae* 

*  more  higher  Founder  to  vi  than  he  that&rtt 
"foandid  oure  Howse.  We  hare  noon  *£*» 
a  comfort  or  refuge  but  oonly  unto  your  yoodnct^ 
**andwe  hooly  submyt  oursels  to  the>ptea*sr* 
*"  of  God>  to  the  pleasure  of  our  Prynce*  ant  to 
**  the  pleasure  of  you  our  Founder;  and ^ how 
**  soever  it  shall  please  God  that  we  ehaJtofe* 
44  dered,  we  ahall  continue  your  faithfuH  <and 
u  dayly  bedewomen.  As  knoweth  owe  Lords 
*'  who  ever  preserve  you  to  your  most  coast**. 

"Yo'owne  dayly  bead  women    ^ 

**  JAN*  MESS YNDYNK   PiyOTtS 

« j;  "  and  sisters  of  the  pryobt  of  uutimom&t? 


i ,  • 


..  Addressed  to  Lord  Cromwell^ 
44  My  very  good  Lord,  after  my  moost 
*  commendations  it  shall  please  yo'  Lordship 
H  to  understand  that  the  monks  of  the  C^a^Ur* 
lt  house  here  at  London,  whiphe  wer  committed 
^  to  Newgate,  for  thair  traitorus  beh^vor.JJoag 
"  tyme  continued  against  the.Kings  Graoq,  be 
u  ahndost  dispeched  by  th'and  of  God ;  a*  k  niay 
"upper  to  you  by  this  byll  inclosed.  Wherof 
«  considering  thair  behay or  and  the  hole  mater, 
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I  am  not  scry,  bat  wold  that  al  suche  at  love 
1  not  the  Kings  Highnes  and  his  worldy  honor 
!  wwr  in  like  cans.  My  Lord  (as  ye  may)  I  de- 
1  utyaa  in  the  wey  of  charitie,  and  none  other 
'wise*  to  be  good  lord  to  the  Prior  of  the  laid 

*  Charterhouse,  which  it  aa  honest  a  man  as 
1  ever  was  in  that  habite  (or  els  I  am  muchede~ 
1  ceyved)  and  is  one  whkhe  never  offended  the 
1  Kings  grace  by  disobedience  of  his  Lawes, 
1  bat  bath  labored  very  sore  continually  for  the 

*  reformation  of  his  brethern,  and  now  at  the 

*  last*  at  myn  exhortation  and  instigation,  con- 
1  atantly  moved  and  finally  persuaded  his 
''brethern  to  surrender  thair  house,  lands,  and 
1  goods,  into  the  Kings  hands,  and  to  trust  only 
1  to  his  mercy  and  grace.  I  beseche  you,  my 
1  Lord  that  the  said  Prior  may  be  so  entreated 
'  by  your  help,  that  he  be  not  sory,  and  repent 

*  that  he  had  fered  and  folowedyour  sore  words 

*  and  my  genttl  exhortation  made  onto  him  to 
1  surrender  his  said  house ;  and  think  that  he 

*  myght  have  kept  the  same,  if  yo*  Lordshyp  and 
• 1  had  not  led  him  to  the  said  surrender.    But 

*  sorely  (I  beleve)  that  I  knowe  the  man  so  well 
'  that  how  soever  he  be  order  he  wolbe  content- 
1  ed  without  grudge.  He  is  a  man  of  snche 
M  charitie  as  I  have  not  seen  the  like.    As  towch- 

*  tag  the  house  of  the  Charterhouse  I  pray  God 


":if'it  •*)■*)' fjcaJte'fta  King;  tfl  alter  it;,  that  It' 
"  may' b*  ttn-ned -irito-a-bettei  use  (eeiiigiit  *.»• 
'.the  face  of  the  world)ttB<d<much»ooMiMDM»-< 

'■tiemwoi-  run*  thereof  throughout  thU-  realm*; ■ 
V'for-Ixtadon  i»the  coromon'countrty-  of  al  £«- 
:*. gland?  from-wbidli  is  derived  to  at  parts  c-ftbfe< 
'  realAvat  good  abd-yll  oceurreut  here.  From 
'■Lorfdom  thoxiiij-M*y  of  July. 

"  By  yor  Lordship*,  at 


>  "THOMAS    BEDSTL-L, 

Addressed  to  Lord  Cromwell. 
"  In  iny,  moat  humble  maner  I  have  me  com- 
"mendyd  unto  yowr  glide  lordeschippe,  ascer- 
"  tenyng.  tlie  same  tbat  I  have  pullyd  down  toe 
"Image  of.  or  Ladye  at  Caversham.  wherunW 
"  waste  great  pilgre  mage.  The  Image  ys  platyd 
", over  with  sylver.  and  1  have  putte  yt  in  a 
".cheat*  fast  lookyd  and  naylyd  uppe,  and  by  the 
".nextbardga  tbat  commythe  from  Reding  to 
''  London. yt  shall  be  brawght  toyo'  Lordeschippe 
"  I  have  also  pullyd  down  the  place  she  stodein 
" ,wt  all  other  eeremonyes,,  as  lights,  schrods, 
'*.Otowcbyir«nd  imagiea  of  wex  hangyng  abowt 
".the  ch*pei,.and  hare  defaced  the  same  thorowly 
",i«;  exchuyng,  of  any,  farther  resortt  thedyr. 
'-STJiya,  chapdl  dydde  belong,  to  Nodey  abbey, 
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".ami  ther  always  wdsse.a.Qhanon  of  that  mo- 
"  nastery.  wjqhe  wa$se  cajlyd  th&  Warden  of. 
"  Cayersb&nv  and  hejio.nge-in.thys  chapell  and, 
44  hadde  the  offerings  for.hys  lyving.    He  wasse. 
44  acuitQDiyd.to.s^bew  many  pr.ety  relyks,  among 
44  the  wiche  w$r  (as  he  made  repprtt)  the  holy, 
44  dagentbaj.  kyllejl,Kinge  Hepjry,;  and  the  holy 
"knyfe  that  kyljed  Sejut  Edwa/de.     All  thees 
44  wt  many.Qthfcr,  wj|th;ttye  cots  of  thys  image,  her 
"  cappa  and^hgre,  my.  servant  shall  bring  unto 
44  jo*  Lprdejhippe  thys,weke  wl  the  Surrepdr^of 
44  of  the  Fxeers.undrethe^  convent  seale,  and  tl^er 
44 seale  also..    I- have  se^t.the  chanon  home  agen 
"  to  ffot)eye,.  ajid.  hay.e.  made  fast  the  dopres 
44  Qf  the.  qhapell,  wich  v*.  tborowly  well  covered 

•  *  ■ 

"  with-ledde.:;  and  ifij.be  ypf  lprdeshipipleasur 
I -shall,  *ee.yt  magg  su^r  to.  the  Kings  Grace's 
qse.     And  if  it  .be  noty  so  prderyd,  the  chapell 
44  stondeth  so   wjldely,  that  the  ledde  will  be 
"  fttojyp.  by,  nyzt,  as  I  toss*  aeryyd  at  the  Fryers; 
"  flW^i-W0*  as,  1  baddft  ta>en  the  Fryers  sur- 
"  repffee,  tfc  mjtftytude.  of  the.  povjetfy  of  the 
"  Tcpm.  resprjkyjd.t^edyr  an&aH  thinge.  that  my^ 
"  b*  hxWe.  th^y,  stole..  away^-   injip#yche.  tha£ 
«Vtliefch*d<tecpnvay4.  tfce.  y^  claperjs.  of  tJte. 
"  beUjf*.    And  sftvipjj.  tha^  Mv^hsHr  wj$ta 
"■mad>  195  gpceftfc  cjiw  .aj.  hjs^pwj^,  and^ 
"  Vft^^4fe.a*wsj;.me  4i<ft^taifaYe.qjwi% 
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«  no  titeil  spoyle.  In  thy*  I  hare  don  at  moehe 
44  as  I  cowde  do  to  store  every  thing  to  the  King* 
44  gracee use,  as  shall  appar  to  ytf  Lordoechipps 
«  at  the  begynnyng  of  the  tame,  Godde  wU»D£ 
44  who  w4  increse  of  moche  honor  loaf  preserve 
44  JO*  gndde  LordescUppe*  •         ^  •- 

«  At  Kedkiga  ct^  Septmbm,    • 
44  At  Caversham  ys  a  propre  lodgiage  wher 

44  the  chanon  lay,  with  a  foyer  garden  a*4  an 

4* oreherdmete  to  be  bestowed  upon  sossefrynde 

4<  of  yo*  kujdeschips  in  theet  parties ;  for  the 

u  chanon  bad  no  thing  to  do  ther  butt  to  kepe 

"the  chapell  and  receyve the  offirings. 

M  I  besek  year  gudde  Lprdeschippe  to  admytt 

"me  a  powr  sntar  for  thees  honest  men  of  jt^d- 

••  inge.   They  have  a  fayer  town  and  many  godde 

44  occupiers  in  ytt;  butt  they  lacke  that  bowse 

"necessary,  of  the  wiche  for  the  mynystration  of 

44  Justice  thay  have  most  nede  of.     Ther  Town 

41  Hall  ys  a  very  small  Howse  and  stond6th  upon 

44  the  ryrer,  wher  ys  the  commytt  wassching 

"place  of  the  most  part  of  the  Town*  and  in 

"the cession dayes  and  other oowrt dayes thtr 

*ja>  such  betyng  with  batttdores,  as  oon  a*n 

44  aan  nott  here  another,  nor  the  guest  her*  tile 

"  ffcardg  gcvyng.    The  body  of  the  Charcot 

"^tbe  Grey  fryers,  wiche  ys  seiyd  with  laths  aad 

"lyme,  wold  beavsry  commodoise  mmm$  |y 
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'•them.  And  now  I  haverydde  all  the  fasscben 
"  of  {hat  Chnrche  in  parcloses,  ymages,  and 
11  awhars,  it  wolde  mak  a  godly  Town  HalL  The 
u  Mayer  of  that  Town,  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  a 
M  rery  honest  jentill  person  with  many  other 
"  honest  men  bathe  expressyd  unto  me  ther  gref 
"  in  thys  behalf,  and  have  desyred  me  to  be  an 
"  humble  enter  onto  your  Lordeschippe  for  the 
"  same  if  it  schulde  be  solde.  The  wallys,  besyd 
u  the  coyne  stonys,  be  butt  chalk  and  flynt,  and 
"  the  coveryng  butt  tile.  And  if  it  please  the 
"  King's  Grace  to  bestow  that  howse  upon  any 
"  of  hys  servants,  he  may  spare  the  body  of  the 
"  chnrche,  wich  stondith  next  the  strete,  very 
41  weD ;  and  yet  have  rowme  sufficient  for  a 
"  great  man. 

"  Your  most  bounden  orator 
"  and  servant, 

*  JOHN   LONDOW." 

Addrtued  to  Lord  Cromwell 

"Right*  Honorable  and  my  syngular  goode 
"  Lorde  and  Maygter,  all  circnmstauncys  and 
thankee  sett  aside,  pleasithe  yt  youre  good 
Lordeshipe  to  be  advertisid,  that  where  I  was 
constitute  and  made,  by  youre  honorable  de- 
sire and  commaundmente,  Commissarie  gene- 
M  rail  of  the  dyosese  of  Sayute  Assaph,  I  have 
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* ' :  dontwy  dyly g en*aad  duib  flwvtb&  ax  pulsings 
u  and  tafcynge  awaye  of  certea  ahusiopv  supej- 
"  sticioaa,  aj*d<i|K>cry*es«  usid  within;  the,  said, 
"  diflscce  of  Sayftte- Af  $aph,  accordyng  to,  tfce, 
"  %Dgea  honoraWe  actes  and  injunctions  tberjn. 
"'madev     TMt  notwitbstondinge  there  y?  an> 
"r  Image  of  Danrellgadearn,   within-  th&,  saick 
"'dioiece,  inwhoros  the  peop^  have  sp  gre.a$e. 
''JOttifidencB,'  hope,  and  truste,  that  theyicumme 
"  dayjy  aj  pUlgraraago  unto.hynv  aonuofiL  with, 
"  Uyne*.  other?  witlfco*en  or  horsis,  and  the  reste 
"■  wkbe-raofteyc:  in.  so  much  that  there  was  fyve; 
"  or  syxftj  hundrethe  piUgraraes.  to  a.maqs,  egtj- 
"  macion*  that  offered  to  the  saideJmagp,  the* 
"♦fiftia  dale  of  this,. presejUe  monetha.  of  A$>r3J., 
"  The  innocente  people  hathe  ben  apca  aljgyrtd, 
"  and  eatiaid, to  worships  the  s$ide  Image,  in  so 
"  muche  thatrthjare-is  a  commyn  sayinge  as  yet 
"  anaofigisjL  them  that*  who  so  ever  will  offer  anie 
"  thinge  to  the  saide  Image  of  Darvellgadern,  he 
"  hathe  powe*-  to  fatcbei  hym  ox  tham  that  so 
"-offers  oiite  og  Hell  when  thay  be  dampped. 
4^  Therrore  for  the:  reforwapjon  and  a«^ndm^i|e, 
"*  oftth&pifemissestX+woida  gladly  koowe  by,  this. 
'^barer  your?  bgnorablej  pleasure  and  wiUv;(  as* 
"-  lonowitto  Godr  who/ev/or  preserve, youra  i>pr4?-t 
4  <~  sfetpe  looge;  ior- writhe,  and  honor*     Write*  ,in> 
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ie  Wales,  the  vj.  daye  of  this  presente 
I 

"  Your,  bedman  and  dayelie 
"  orator  by  dutie 

"  elis  price/ 
SIKg  adds,  in  a  note,  that  this  image  was 
.  to  London  and  burnt  in  Smith6eld  with 
9rest. 

Addressed  to  Lord  Cromwell. 
may.  pies  your  good  lordshipe  to  under- 
,  that  in  the  makynge  of  thU  half  yeres 
e  in  Lincolnshier,  I  well  parsay  ve  of  the 
i  owte  of  late,  not  only  there,  but  also 
gh  owte  the  realme,  theis  superfluus  fees 
by  the  late  surrenderd  Howses ;  whiche 
>e  gyven  in  three  sortes.  The  furst  to 
s,  ho  hath  for  smale  somes  resayving 
fees ;  and  where  they  have  made  a  dosen, 
var  sufficient  Secondlye,  they  have 
to  generall  Resayvors  greater  fees, 
e  sorte  shall  never  resayve  no  money ; 
ie  particular  bailies    doth    gather    the 

■  _ 

and  so  brynges  it  to  the  Kynges  Re- 
•,  who  stondes  charged  with  the  same, 
be  thirde  sorte  haith  their  fees  to  be  ac- 
?ill  with  the  Hbw3e,  and  yet  the  greatest 
>r  of  theym  hath  no  lernyage.    Inded 
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44  they  gave  counsel!  to  th'abbot  to  gyre  tksym 
"  a  Corentseale  to  robe  the  Kinge  of  part  of  his 
**  Revenues ;  wherfore  me  thinke  they  might  law* 
"folly  at  this  parliament  be  called  in  agane,  and 
"  die  Kings  Highnes  shuld  resave  therbye  with- 
«Mn  hii  realme  iij.  or  fonre  thowsand  market  by 
"  the  least  yerly.     And  further  as  consarayagfc 

*  the  Kings  leade  within  his  realme,  yf  it  wold 
"  pies  his  graoe  to  make  sales  therof  it  shald 
«*  turne  hym  to  a  great  proffite.  There  be  mep» 
"  chantes  within  bis  realme,  I  thinke  a  great 
"  80Tte,  wold  gyve  hym  iiiju  for  a  foder,  and  fynd 
"  his  Grace  suerties  sufficient  to  pad  yerly  one 
"  porcion  therof,  whiche  I  thinke  wold  be  no  lees 
"  than  xx  M*.  a  yere  for  the  space  of  fonre  yeres, 
"  whiche  war  a  goodlye  payment ;  and  yet  or  the 

*  fonre  yeres  war  expired  their  wold  every  foder 
«  be  worthe  to  the  Kinge  xx.  nobles,  considering 
"  the  costome  in  and  owte.  And  further  I  thinke 
<*  that  c.  M1  of  his  pore  Sugetes  shuld  be  bene- 
"  fite  takers  of  their  retorns  whither  it  war  in 
"  money  or  in  ware.  And  also  the  yeres  beynge 
44  expired,  it  wold  qwyken  well  agane  one  of  the 
"  commodities  of  his  realme  that  nowe  is  ded, 
"  whiche  hi  die  Myndes  of  his  leade.  Yt  may 
"  pies  you  to  consider  that  and  yf  other  owtwasd 
H  prynces  wold  take  apon  theym  to  redres  their 
°  ideO,  fayned  religionse  Howses,  as  the  Kiaget 
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M  Highnes  hath  done,  as  I  mystrust  not  bat  and 
"  their  powers  war  accordioge  as  the  Kings  was 
"  and  is  they  wolde  so  do,  and  than  shall  they 
"  hare  such  abundance  of  leade  of  suche  like 
'«  howses  that  they  woll  than  sett  litell  by  ours. 
"  Beesechinge  your  lordship  for  my  foUyshe  op- 
*  pynyoo,  so  boldlye  to  you  to  write  of,  that  ye 
"  wold  take  with  me  no  displeasure*  And  thus 
"  I  remayn  your  pore  man.  From  Lowthe  the 
xtn.  day  of  May. 

Yours 

JOHtf  FREMAH. 

Addressed  to  Lord  Cromwell. 
u  Right  honourable  and  my  verry  good  Lorde, 
"  pleasyth  youre  lordeshippe  to  be  advertised, 
"  that  I  hare  receyved  youre  Lettres  dated  the 
"  xij*  daye  of  this  present;  and  understand  by 
"  the  same  your  lordeshipps  greate  goodnes 
'•  towardes  my  friende  the  Abbott  off  Peter- 
'*  borough,  for  whome  I  have  ben  ofte  bolde  to 
"  wryte  unto  youre  good  lordeshipp ;  moste 
"  hartely  thankynge  yor  lordeshipp  for  that  and 
"  all  other  youre  goodnes  that  I  have  founde  at 
"  youre  good  lordeshipps  handes :  even  so,  de- 
"  jiering  you  my  lorde  longe  to  contynew  in  the 
"  same.  My  lorde  theis  shalbe  to  asserteyne 
"  that  on  Thursdaye  the  xiiij*.  daye  of  this  pre- 
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sent  motdh  tlie  Abbott  of 'CHastoiiWyevas 
arf  ayned,  ado!  tlie  next  daye  pirtt^^ecfcffyon 
with  ij.  6ther 6f hismonkes,  for  %e4*o&bjft|  6f 
<r Glastohburye  X3hurche,  on  the*  torr^l$lHfc&t 
"  unto  the  towne  of  Glaston ;  the  seycfctt&bbtt* 
bo<^beyng  devyded  in  fower  parts,  and  fcetfd 
striken  6ff,  whereof  oone  quarter  stotfdythe  at 
"Welles,  a  nother  at  Bathe,  and'Yidie*tei*arfd 
"'  Frige  water  the  rest    And  his  heed  jappon*  the 
"  Abbey  gate  at  Glaston.     And  as  coittejmyug 
"  the  rape  and  burglary  commy  tted,  those  parties 
"are  all  cohdempned,  and  fower  of  they  m  putt 
to  execucyon  at  the  place  of  the  act  don,  whiche 
is  called  the  were  ;  and  there  Adjudged  to 
"  hange  sty  11  in  chaynes  to  th'ensample  ofcrtliers. 
"  As  for  Capon,  oone  of  the  seyde  on%flder*^con- 
"  dempned,  I    have   repried  accdfdingto'  y& 
Lordeshipp's  letters ;  of  whome  I  shall  farther 
show  unto  you  at  my  next  repayre  unto-  the 
"  Courte.      And  here  I  do  sende  yon  lorde&hipp, 
"  enclosed,  the  names  of  th'enquest  that  passed 
'*  on  Whytyng  the  seid  abbot:  whiche' I  ensure 
•*  you  my  lorde  is  as  worsshipfull  a  jurye  as  was 
"  charged  liere  thies  many  yeres.    And  there 
*•  was  never  seene  in  thies  parts  so  greate  appar- 
"  aunce  as  were  here  at  this  r  present  tyme,  arid 
"  never  better  wyljyng  to  serve '  the  Kyng.   *My 
«  Lorde  I  ensure  you  there  •  were  many  "byifes 
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"  putt  upp  ageynst  the  <abbott  by  his  tenaunts 
"and  others,  tforwrcnges  end  injuryes  that  he 
"  kadd  define  theym.  And  I  commyt yC  good 
"  lordesbipp  to  the  keapyog  of  the  blessed 
4<  iVynyte.  From' Welles  4he  xvj*.  daye  of  No- 
"  rembre. 

"  Your  owen  to  commande 

u  J.  RUSSELL." 
BISHOP  AYLMEE. 

Tbis  worthy  prelate  could  not  suffer  flattery  in  a 
preacher,  and  esteemed  learning,  integrity,  zeal, 
and*  wisdom  to  be  necessary  in  his  character.  He 
said,  "  that  those  that  were  preachers  most  be  no 
"  milksops,  no  white-livered  gentlemen ;  that,  for 
"the  frowning  and  cloudy  countenance  of  every 
(maa  in  authority,  will  leave  his  tackle  and  cry 
'  peccaci.    They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
poet  Terence  said  of  Crito :  In  vultu  gravitas, 
in  Verbis  fides— to  have  gravity  in  his  counte- 
nance and  faithfulness  on  his  speech.     That 
they  should  not  be  afraid  to  rebuke  the  proud- 
est, no  !  not  kyngs  and  queens,  so  far  forth  as 
the  ■  two  tables  reach :  that  they  stoop  not  to 
ny  man's  backrtior  study  to  please  men  more 
van  God."     Honest  Aylmer's  idea  is  correct, 
<alad !  his  advice  is  not,: -nor  could  be  at>all 
»wed  in  this  day. 


•  >  Joseph  JKede,  a learned  English  divine,  of  the 
MVenUMMb. century,  published  his  Clavis  Apo- 
oalyptica,  Mr.  Mede  proceeds  to  show  that 
idolatry  i«  the  main  character  of  the  chnrcha' 
apoatacy;  and  that  pagan  idolatry  is  not  infer- 
red;: nor  can  the  Saracen  or  Turk  be  the  anti- 
chvut  meant  in  Scripture ;  that  anti-christ  is  a 
eMnter*fhmt,  and  his  coming  a  counter-reseia- 
Waooaof  the  costing  of  Christ.  In  fine,  aoti- 
■etuiit  p  popery,  on  account  of  its  saint- worship. 
ThomM : Barjowc  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign 
of  C&arlea.IL  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Turk  or  the  pope  be  the  greater 
anti-christ.  He  makes  it  out  that  the  pope  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred,  because  he  has  some 
properties  and  characteristic  marks  of  that  beast 
which' the  Turk' neither  has  nor  can  pretend  to. 
On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Montague  in  his 
book,  "  Appello  Csesarem,"  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
remarks  that  the  pope  and  prelacy  of  Rome  are 
an ti- christians  ;  but  that  the  pope  is  tnagnvs  ilk 
anti-christuf,  is  neither  determined  by  the  pubhe 
doctrine  of  the  church,  nor  proved  by  any  good 
argument  of  private  men ;  but  that  the  marks  of 
the  great  anti-christ  fit  the  Turkish  tyranny 
every  way  as  well  as  the  papacy.  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree 
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LEO  THE  TEWTH. 

When  Pope  Leo  the  tenth  consecrated  the 
cathedral  of  Afe-la-Chapelle,  he  was  attended  by 
a  whole  army  of  bishops,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixiy-five !  No  doubt  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  then'  present,  was  highly  delighted 
especially  at  the  presents  of  relics  very  freely 
bestowed  on  that  occasion.  By  the  way,  Pope 
Leo  the  tenth  met  with  early  preferment.  Gio- 
vanni Medici*  afterwards  Leo  the  tenth,  was  ad- 
ranced  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  at  seven 
years !  in  the  year  following,  to  an  archbishopric, 
by  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

■ 

TRAYSUBSTANTIATIOIT. 

When  the  French,  in  their  revolutionary  mad- 
ness, exhibited  a  real  woman  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  liberty,  was  it  not  less  ideal 
than  when  in  their  popish  days  they  represented 
the  Deity  under  a  corporeal  form,  and  as  Stell, 
in  his  '  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church,9  observes, 
which  God  is  a  very  patient  one,  always  pleased 
alike*  and  at  one  stay,  provided  always  that  he 
be  safely  kept  and  well  guarded  from  mice, 
moths,  and  worms,  which  are  his  deadly  foes. 

VOL.  III.  x 
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WILLIAM  PftNlT. 

Tlic  shape  of,and  the  doffing  of  hats,h*ve  occu- 
pied much  of  the  world's  attention,  and  perhaps 
ever  will,  since  it  was  George  Fox  who  first  diacp- 
vered  that  "The  Lord  forbad  him  to  put  off  hit 
"  hat  to  any  man,,  high  or  low."     But  further  as 
to  hat  worship.     William   Penn,  son  of  Vice* 
admiral  Sir  W,   Penn,.  soon  became  tinctured 
with  quakerism,  which  caused  frequent  family 
feuds;  he  was  also  greatly  persecuted  is  the 
time  of  Charles  II.     At  length,  after  being  im- 
prisoned, he  went  back  to  his  father's  house,, 
where  a  long  disputation  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  son's  creed.     It  broke  up  with  this 
moderate  and  very  loyal  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the    vice-admiral, — that    the  young  quaker 
should  consent  to  sit  with  his  hat  off  in  presence 
of  tire  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  admiral 
himself!      In  return  for  which  slight  compliance 
it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
molested  for  any  of  his  opinions  or  practices; 
The  heroic  convert,  however  would  listen  to  no 
terms  of  composition;    and  after  taking  some 
days  to.  consider  of  it,  reported  that  his  con- 
science would  not  comport  with  any  species  of 
fyat*worskip:    Penn  was  therefore  again  turned 
out  of  his  father^  house  for  his  pains,    * 
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ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

Land,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
weached  before  the  parliament,  about  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  affirms  the 
tower  of  prayer  to  be  so  great,  that  though  there 
*  a  conjunction  or  opposition  of  Saturn  or  Mars, 
as  there  was  at  that  time  of  one  of  them,)  it 
rould  orercome  the  malignity  of  it 

1 

L'ABBB  DB  CH01ST. 

.  The^Abbe  .de  Oioisy  not  only  dedicated  his 
ranslation  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  to  a  courtezan, 
tfadame  de  Maintenon,  but  added  as  a  motto, 
rom  the  PsalmsiWhear,  my  daughter,  and  see, 
ind  incline  dune  ear,  and  the  king  shall  desire 
hy  beauty.* 

ITALIAN  EPITAPHS. 

'  Anthony  Panormita,  secretary  to  Alphonso, 
Ling  of  Naples,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  himself, 
rhich  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  proof  of 
lis  presumption  and  orthodoxy.    It  runs  thus  :— 

"  Quanta,  Pierides,  alium  qui  ploret  amores, 
QuKiite,  qui  regum  fortia  facta  canat ; 

MePater  ille  ingens,  hominum  sator  atque  redemptor, 
Evocat,  et  sedes  dona*  adire  piaa." 

rhat  is,  "  O  Muses,  seek  for  another  poet  to 
'  write  amorou*  verses,  and.  sing  the  mighty  acts 
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■u  of  kings,  for  J  am  going  to  Paradise,  whither  I 
"am  called  by  the  great  God,  the  Creator  and 
"  Redeemer  of  mankind," 

Signer  Brundisi  died  at  Rome*  April  5,  1,76b. 
"  He  was  a  long  suspected  .writer  of  .pur  ,ino*t  in- 
*  valerate  pasquinades."  aays  an  Italian,  *•  not 
"  only  against  the  government,  but  in  .opposition 
"  to  many  tenets  of  our  most  holy  oatholi^faHfe/ 
The  church,  as  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  one 
of  their  communion,  would  not  grant  him  Chris- 
^ah  burial,  but  deposited  his  remains  in  an  un- 
hallowed ground,  without  the  gate  which  lead* 
to  the  Appian  way.  Over  the  grave  u  a'sstsfe 
jrith  <the  following  inscription :~* 

Here  rots, 
His  soul  irrecoverably  lost, ' 
The  residuum  of  Stgnor  Bnwdkri, ' 
fcate  the  tenant  of  deprarity,  sedition  and  aejrisn. 

He  was  a  native  of  Milan,  but  being  a  lover  of 
antiquities,  had  retired  to  Rome  with  ah  inde- 
pendent annuity,  which  he  took  care  to  distri- 
bute. ^His  tittle  effects,  which  consisted:*/  fifty 
Roman  crowns,  and  a  scanty  wardrobe,  are  left, 
agreeably  to  his  whimsical  character,  to  the  Je- 
suits of  Paraguay,  and  the  exiled  brotherhood, 
now  in  the  campagna?,  for  supporting,  as  be  ex- 
presses it  the  drama  of  thw  order,  &ad  the  kp.- 
nour  of  the  pontiff. 
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tflKllY  t BE  XrOHTH  TO   CARDHff AL  WOtSEY. 

[Ms.  Cotton.  Tetp.  I  afii.  fol.  71.  Orif .] 


"  Myne  awne  good  Cardinall,  I  recommande 
"  me  unto  you  with  all  my  hart,  and  thank  yow 
"  for  the  greete  payne  and  labour  that  yow  do 
"odfeyly  take  in  my  bysynes  andmaters,  desyiyng 
"  yow  (Jbat   wen  yow  bare  well  establyshyd 
"'tbam)  16  take  juumne pastymeand  cotnferte, 
*S4d  the  intent  yow  may  tbe  longer  eddure  to 
^•ewre  us;  for  all  ways  payne  van  nottbein- 
'f  jfctryd.     6nfiy  yow.  have  so  aobstaneyally  or- 
"/deijriLoiire  maters  bothex>ff  thys  gyde  the  See 
u and  bejonde  thatin.xnyne  oppynyon  iityll  or 
"imthyng  .can  be  addyd;  nevertaeles,  accord- 
ing, to  yoor  deayre,  Ixlo  send  yow  myne  op- 
"cpyayon  by./tbys  berar, thexeformacioonwhere- 
«*:«tT Ldo^uesayUe  to'yow  and  the  retnnante  oft' 
"loot!  tcaaty.cohseUers,  whyche  I  am  sure  wyll 
"  mbstantyaiHy  kke  on.  by t .      As  •  tochy ng  the 
«*  mater  that  Syr  Wyllyam  -Say  broght  answar 
«*  Off,  J[  am  well  eontentyd  with  what  order  so 
u  erer  yow  do  .take  in  itt.    The  Quene  my  wyfF 
+  bath  desyryd  me  to  make  har  most  harty  re- 
"  commendations  to  yow,  as  to  hym  that  she 

"  lovetbe  very  well,  and  both  she  and  I  wolde 
vol.  in. 
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"  knowe  fayne  when  yow  will  repayre  to  us.  No 
"  more  to  yow  att  thys  tyme  bot  that  with  God's 
"  helpe  I  trust  we  shall  dyssyoynte  oure  enymys 
"  off  theyre  intendyd  rpurpose.  Wryttya  with 
"  the  hand  of  your  lovyng  master 

HENRY,  R. 

ENGLISH    BENEFICES. 

Regarding  the  actual  state  of  fat  and  lean 
livings,  or  leavings,  as  some  call  them,  in  Eng* 
land  at  this  time,  hear  Simpson  in  his  Plea  for 
Religion.  He  says,  "  I  have  spoken  of  the  jm- 
"  tronage  of  church  livings.  Some  of  my  readers 
"  may  be  in  a  great  degree  strangers  to  the  state 
"  of  it,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  my- 
"  self  upon  the  subject,  and  I  find  that  it  stands . 
"  nearly  in  the  following  proportions.  I  speak 
"  generally,  but  yet  accurately  enough  for  the 
"  purposes  of  common  information.  It  is  well 
"  known  then,  that  the  church-livings  of  Eng- 
"  land  and  Wales,  make  together,  speaking  in 
"  round  numbers,  about  ten  thousand*  Of  these; 
"  near  a  thousand  are  m  the  gift  of  the  king.  It 
"  is  customary,  however,  for  the  lord  chancellor 
"  to  present  to  all  livings  under  the  value  erf 
"  twenty  pounds,  in  the  king  s  book,  and  for  the 
"  ministers  of  state  to  present  to  all  the  rest. 
"  Those  under  twenty  pounds,  are  about  seven 
"  hundred  and  eighty,  and  those  above,  near  one 
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"  hundred  and  eighty.    Upwards  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred pieces  of  church  preferment,  of  different 
sizes  and  descriptions,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
"  twenty-six  bishops ;  more  than  six  hundred  in 
the  presentation  of  the  two  Universities ;  about 
one  thousand  in  the  gift  of  the  several  cathe- 
}    "  drals,  and  other  clerical  institutions;  about  three 
i    "  thousand  seven  hundred  livings  are  in  the  no- 
;    "  mination  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land, 
I    "  men,  women,  and  children;  and  fifty  or  sixty 
"  there  may  be  of  a  description  different  from 
"  any  of  the  above,  and  nearer  to  the  propriety  of 
"  things/'     And  we  find  Sir  William  Scott  fur. 
ther  elucidating  the  above,  in  a  speech  made 
about  the  year  1802.    He  states,  that  out. of 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  livings,  there 
are  six  thousand  under  eighty  pounds  per  ann. ; 
many  of  those  twenty  pounds,  thirty  pounds, 
and  some  so  low  as  two  or  three  pounds  per 
annum. 

bishop's  stall, 
Eusebius,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  draws 
a  long  parallel  between  the  ox  and  the  christian 
priesthood.  Hence  the  dignified  clergy,  out  of 
more  humility ,have  ever  since  called  their  thrones 
by  the  name  of  stalls ;  to  which  a  great  prelate 
of  Winchester,  one  W.  Edinton,  modestly  al- 

£4 
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lading,  ha6  tendered  his  name  immortal  by  this 
ecclesiastical  aphorism,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  forgotten ;  "  Canterbury  is  the  higher 
"rack,  but  Winchester  is  thg  best  manger.'1' 

SEASONABLE   PRAYERS. 

Mr.  Warner  has2  been  pleased  to  inform  the 
world,  "  that  the  late  right  honourable  C.  J.  Fox, 
"  never  omitted  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  when- 
ever he  went  to  bed,  whether  early  oH4te;  wkt- 
"  tht)r  tinder  the  influence  of  wtrte  or  in  hisiober 
"senses?'  Birmirighafm  Htttton;  has,  lik£  Mr. 
Warner,  been  ds  careful  to  record  a  similar  thing. 
"  Looking  into  nfy  father's  pocket  book,  I  found 
this  resolution  written  a  month  before? ; — « 0 
'* Lord, -By  dify  assistance,  I  will  not  enter  apub- 
"  Kc  house  on  this  side  Easter."  The  old  gen- 
tleman, according  to  his  son's  account,  was1  ama- 
zingly fond  of  a  cup  of  ale. 

MONUMENT  IN    ST.  PAUl/s. 

Is  it  not  a  libel  tin  national  taste  to  observe  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis,  the  statue  of 
Captain  Burgess,  exposed  at  full  length  as  a 
naiked' figure?  Surely  this  is  not  the  costume 
of  the  navy?  Did  the  hero  tread  the  quarter 
deck  hi  this*  state,  during  the  engagement,  when 
he  fell?    We  should  suppose  not;  thetefbite  thfe 
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artist  has  sinned  at  once  against  naval  order, 
correct  taste,  and  even  against  national  deco- 
rum. Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  so  represented, 
would  look  ridiculous;— then  why  not  Captain 
Burgess. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS    AND   THE   ORDEAL. 

When  ten  Englishmen  had  been  cleared  by  the 
ordeal  of  fire  from  the  charge  of  killing  deer,  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  that  king  being  pre- 
sent exclaimed,  *' pretty  justice  above  indeed! 
"  to  let  ten  such  scoundrels  escape** 

SPANISH  HTPERBOLE. 

A  Spanish  preacher  discoursing  on  the  temp- 
tation, exclaimed,  "happily  for  mankind  the 
"  lofty  Pyrenees  hid  this  delightful  country  of 
'<  Spain  from  the  eyes  of  the  Redeemer,  else  the 
"  temptation  had  been  too  strong  for  the  blessed 
"Lord!" 

SPANISH  EPITAPHS. 

The  following  is  a  singular  epitaph.  "  Here 
'<  lies  Don  Martin  John  Barbuda,  grand-master 
"  of  Alcantara*  who  never  knew  what  fear  was.* 
Charles  V,  of  Germany,  on  perusing  the  con- 
ceited legend,  remarked  that  Don  Martin  had 
probably  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers. 
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.     ■     < 

Pope  parodied  the  short  epitaph  of  the  Count 

of  Mirandola :— 

.    •  .  .  .,  • 

.  Johannes  jaett  hie  Mirandola ;  altera  nonmt 
.  EtTagtts  et  Ganges,  forsan  ac  Antipodes, 

For  a  very  opposite  character,  thus  :— 

Hera  lies  Lord  Coningsby ;  be  ciril : 

The  rest,  God  knows,— perhaps  the  devil.  , 

» 

And  Swift  applied  the  same  to  Colonel  Frauds 
Chartres,  whom  Pope  coupled  with  the  devil. r 

PURGATORY. 

There  is  it  appears  a  limbus  of  children.  Dre- 
lincourt,  in  his  dialogue  upon  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,  says,  *'it  seems  (speaking  of 
"  the  Jesuit  missionaries,)  that  some  masters  tf  • 
"  your  schools  have  really  descended  into  the 
"  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  exactly  discovered* 
"  and  visited  all  the  secret  places  there.'    Thm 
u  most  common  opinion  is,  first,  that  there  are 
"  under  the  earth  four  different  places,  or  one 
"  deep  place,  divided  into  four  parts ;  they  say 
*  that  the  lowest  place  in  hell  is  where- all  the 
"  souls1  of  the  damned  are,  and  where  their  ho*' 
«  dies  shall  also  be  after  the  resurrection ;  and 
"  there  also '  the  devils  are  to  be  shut  up :  that 
"  the  place  next  to  hell  is  purgatory,  or  the  place 
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**  where  souk  are  purged,  but  ratjifcr  yfeere:  t^ey 
«*  satisfy  divine  vengeance  by  ib&r  sufferings. 
M  They  say  that  in  those  two  ptaees  there  is  the 
<'  same  fire,  and  an  equal  heat,  and  that  all  the 
"  difference  is  only  in  respect  of  duration.    They 
"  think  that  adjoining  to  purgatory  there  is  the 
"  limbus  pf  little  children,  who  die  without  the 
"  sacrament.;  and  tfca(  the  fourth  place  is  the 
"  limbus  pf  the  fathers,  t.  e.  the  place  where  the 
"  souls  of  the  just  are  gathered  together,  who 
"  died  before  the  death  of  sur  Saviour.    They 
"  maintain  that  the  place  is  empty  at  present,  so 
"  that  there  is  one  house  to  let."    Is  not  this 
doctrine  rather  awkward  ?      Why,  two-thirds  of 
mankind  are  thus  put  into  the  .  limbus  of  little 
children,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  infants 
who  lose  their  lives  without  having   received 
baptism,  either  because  they  died  alter  their 
birth,  or  because  they  perished  by  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  miscarriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
abortions  which  every  part  of  the  earth  has 
been  obliged  to  concern  themselves  about-    It 
was  said  one  day  to  a  missionary,  you  cannot 
say  of  the  limits  infantium  what  the  poets  say 
of  hell,  that  it  is  a  little  house,  Domusexilis  f*lu- 
4<mia.      "  There  needs  not  much  place/*  an- 
swered he,  "  for  embrios."     "  But,"  replied  the 
other,  "  how  many  children  four  or  five  years 
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"  old  go  to  the  limbus  t  And  besides,  do  yom 
44  not  know  that  embrios  and  all  children  shall 
"  rise  perfect  men  r  "  Well  answered  he,  "do 
"  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  the  world  is  big 
"  enough/' 

DOCTOR  GRANT. 

Dr.  Alexander  Grant,  in  his  sermons,  vol  5 
page  191,  breaks  out — "Let  us  hope  in  Qod, 
"  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  in- 
"  human  miscreant  (Buonapart)  shall  be  convinc- 
"  ed  of  his  mistake,  by  the  signal  notoriety  of 
"  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  in  his  punishment 
Does  not  Dr.  G's  master  instruct  him  to  love  his 
enemies  ?  and  did  not  he  pray,  even  for  his  mur- 
derers >  upon  the  cross  ? 

MAUSOLEUM. 

A  vain  and  covetous  nobleman  employed  aa 
architect  to  erect  for  him  a  splendid  mausoleum. 
When  it  was  finished,  he  said  to  the  artist,  "If 
"  there  any  thing  wanting  to  complete  it?"  No- 
"  thing  but  your  lordship's  corpse/'  replied  the 
architect 

HOLY   LOTTERY. 

Fearon  in  his  Sketches  of  America,  relatei 
that  at  Natchez,  they  had  a  lottery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
scheme  was  preceded  by  a  long  address  upeo 
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the  advantages  of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of 
tllritfceiia  supporting  Christianity,  by  purchasing 
tickets  m  thia  Jloly  Lottery. 

CLERICAL  PRECEDENCY. 

Hugo,  the  pope's  legate,  coining  into  Eng- 
land, a  convocation  was  summoned  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
being  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  legate, 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  coming  in,  would 
needs  hare  displaced  him;  which,  when  the 
other  would  not  suffer,  he  sat  down  in  his  lap  ; 
all  wondered  at  this  insolence,  and  the  servants 
of  Canterbury  drew  him  by  violence  out  of  this 
ill-chosen  place,  threw  him  down,  tore  his  robes, 
trod  upon  him,  and  used  him  very  despitefally. 
He,  in  this  dusty  pickle,  went  and  complained 
io  the  king,  who.  was  at  first  very  angry,  but 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  whole  truth,  he 
laughed  at  it,  and  said  he  was  rightly  served. 

EXPECTANCY. 

Mr.  Beloe,  in  his  Sexagenarian,  calmly  nar- 
rates, that  there  was  a  very  respectable  fellow 
of  one  of  the  minor  colleges,  who,  in  expectation 
of  valuable  preferment  from  his  society,  had 
formed  a  connection  with  a  lady  of  his  own 
years,     Pnluckily  the  incumbent,  (incubus?) 
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whose  decease  'was  earnestly  expected,  was  one  of 
those  personages,  of  whom  there  are  many,  who 
exemplify  the  old  proverb  of  "creaking  doors," 
&c.  These  are  the  speculations  of  those  who 
have  the  cure  or  care  of  souls,  not  neglecting, 
'  even  in  anticipation,  the  care  of  their  own  bodies. 
But  what  a  cold-blooded  mechanical  phrase  » 
'  that  of  "  whose  decease  was  earnestly  expected/* 
lis  open  and  candid  however  %to  tell  the  whole 
truth  at  once,  however  unchristian  like  it  might 
be.  ' 

THE  TERAPH1U. 

'  How  to  make  a  Teraphim. — A  Teraphim  is 
.  spoken  of  by  Zachariah  x,  2.  "  The  Teraphim 
have  spoken  vanity.1*  Godwin,  that  learned  au- 
thor upon  Jewish  antiquities,  favours  us  with  the 
method  of  composing  one. — A  species  of  image 
endowed  by  magic  art  with  power  of  prophesying. 
He  quotes  Rabbi  Eluzis  as  the  author. 

The  Receipt. 

They  killed  a  man  that  was  a  first-bora  sob, 

'  and  wrung  off  his  head,  and  seasoned  it  with 

'  salt  and  spices,  and  wrote  upon  a  plate  of  gold 

the  name  of  ah  unclean  spirit,  and  put  it  under 

the  head  cm  a  wall,  and  lighted  candles  before  it 

and  worshipped  it/'    With  such  a  teraphim  as 
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this  they  say  Laban  spake.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Birch, 
upon  this  subject,  and  translating  1  Sam.  xv.  23, 
rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubborn- 
ness is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry,  observes,  the  li- 
teral translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows : — 
44  rebellion  i$  the  sin  of  divination,  and  stubborn- 
44  ness  is  the  vanity  and  ike  teraphim."    Magic, 
idolatry,  and  the  impious  and  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  the  teraphim  were  extremely  hateful  to 
the  deity.    The  Hebrew  word  Kesem  is  taken  in 
general  for  all  kinds  of  magic,  divine,  or  witch- 
craft*    The  vanity,  means  idolatry  and  the  vain 
and  delusive  worship  of  the  creature.     The  Te- 
raphim are  idols,  or  magical  and  superstitious 
figures.     These  teraphim  were  very  probably  a 
kind  of  idol,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Chaldeans.     The  teraphim  of  Laban  (Genesis 
xxxi.  30,)  and  those  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
(Ezekiel  xx,  21.)     The  name  teraphim,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  seraphim 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  which  signifies  burning  fire, 
and  the  sun  worshipped  by  the  Persians;  all 
these  circumstances  may  confirm  this  conjecture. 
Oracles  are  inscribed  to  teraphim,  (Judges  xvii. 
5,  and  xviii,  5,  and  Zach.  x.  2,)  but  what  the  form 
of  them  was  is  unknown.     Maimonides  says 
that  the  Zabians  had  figures  of  gold,  which  re- 
presented the  sun,  and  figures  of  silver,  which 
vol.  in. 
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ntpvesensed  the  moon;  they  placed  them  ia 
niches,  .and  inscribed  to  then  ,a  virtu*  -of  disco- 
*ering  things  future  by  a  secret  influence  of  -the 
•tat  a.  fl?he  greatest  part  of  the  rabbias  xiotifovad 
the  teraphkn  with  talismans  and  <x>a*tellaltod 
figures.  The  Persian  interpreter  has  translated 
teraphim  by  the  word  astrolabe ;  and  Rabbi 
Mof  es  Naehman  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  a 
kind  of  icloek,  which  showed  the  hours  and  4»- 
covered  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  Ltfdorieut 
de  Dieu  thinks  that  they  were  the  Dii  Penates, 
or  hesssehold  gods,  which  wore  worshipped  hi 
order  to  obtain  of  them  the  increase  and  protao* 
tion  of  the  substance  of  their  family,  fie  derives 
teraphim  from  teraph,  which  in  the  Arabic  and 
£thiopian,signifies  to  cause  any  thing  to  Abowsd. 
Rachel  stole: bar  father  Laban's  teraphim  only  in 
lueses  of  taking  away  the  prosperity  of  the  fa- 
mily with  them,  which  perhaps  was  she  reasoa 
of  Xaban's  'impatience  to  bring  them  back  again. 
Pererhu,  in  Genesis  xxxi.  19,  and  Bonfrerius 
Rivet,  upon  Hosea  i.  3,  and  a  great  many  other 
writers,  Jure  of  opinion  the  name  teraphim  ti 
ireauenily  given  to  idols  or  figures  in  genera), 
which  is  likewise  very  probable.  See  also  "Gat 
•net. 
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CLERICAL  rBECISIOV. 

Bishop  Wren  calculated  that  he  walked  round 
the  earth  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Lon* 
don.  Even  Swift  counted  the  number  of  steps 
he  took  from  London  to  Chelsea.  Honest  Man* 
ton  wrote  one  hundred  and  nineteen  sermons  on 
tjie  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm! 

MONUKANT  IN  WBSTMINSfEB  ABBEY. 

Button  of  Birmingham,  in  his  London  Tour, 
when  visiting  Westminster  Abbey,  (where,  we 
may  add,  repose  under  monuments,  peer,  pimp, 
and  player,  chaste  and  unchaste,)  says,  "  I  was 
"  particularly  diverted  with  a  monument  belong- 
"  ing  to  the  name  of  Hargrove,  a  nabob,  who 
"  was  said  to  have  acquired  a  vast  fortune  by 
"dishonourable  means.  His  ambition  and  his 
"  money  conducted  him  into  Westminster  Abbey, 
"  and  erected  a  first-rate  monument  over  him. 
"This  monument  describes  the  resurrection. 
"The  earth  and  the  skies  are  tumbling  to  pieces, 
"while  the  angel  above  is  sounding  the  last 
"  trumpet  The  defunct  is  represented  as  rising 
"  from  the  grave  with  astonishment  in  his  face, 
"  and  opens  a  curtain  to  see  what  may  be  the 
"  matter.  Some  Westminster  wag  wrote  under 
"  the  figure, 

vol.  in.  f 
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Lie  ittU  if  TWrt-e  wise; 
You'U  be  damned  if  yoa  rise." 

1fW  ftmouVttugh  Peters,  One  of  ttte  fenittes 
of  ttrdmwell's  tihie,  preaching  oh  Pfcalm  fcvii.  $, 
"  wfc  ted  tiiehl  forth  by  the.  tight  way,  lhat  (fey 
«  might  go  t'6  the  tity  of  habitation  *  Hid  fcfa 
audience  that  God  waa  forty  years  leading  Israel 
through  the  wilderness  to  Canaan,  which  was 
not  forty  day's  marcn ;  but  that  God's  way  was 
a  great  way  about.  He  then  made  a  circumfiex 
on  his  cushion,  and  said  that  the  Israelites  Were 
led  "  crincledom  cum  crancledom." 

fcng  Jon'n,  pointing  to  a  fat  deer  said,  "see 
"liow  ptum'p  ne  is,  and  yet  he  has  ^eVer  heard 
'  *  'tiifikri*'  John  might  have  alluded  to  the  glut- 
tbnyofthfe  monks,  which  Was  notoYifcus  ill  his 
days;  for  Gifotdus  Camfrrenfcte  says,  that  from 
Vhe  monks  6f  St.  SwitftihV  Wmdhes'tfer,  tttoy 
II.  received  a  'formal  complaint  against  the  AW, 
for  depriving  his  priests  of  threfe  out'  of  thirteen 
dishes  at  every  meal.  The  monks  of  Canler- 
"bury  exceeded  those  of  St.  S within;  they  W 
seventeen  dishes  every  day,  and  each  of  these 
cooked  with  spices  and  the  most  savoury  and 
rich  sauces. 
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ARCHBISHOP  AGILNOTH. 

Agilnoth,  an  Englishman,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  days  of  Canute,  wrote  several 
books;  among  the  rest  was  a  Book  in  praise  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  addressed  to  Fulbert,  bishop  of 
Chartres.  In  this  letter,  he  says,  according  to 
Bale,  that  the  Virgin  visited  bishop  Fulbert,  and 
refreshed  him  with  her  milk  when  he  was  sick. 
But  let  us  quote  Bale's  words  to  give  the  reader 
a  notion  of  his  manner  of  writing.  "  In  iibro 
"  suo  de  Mori*  Umdibvs,  sommat  hie  prodtgiorum 
"  Patronus  hone  Virginem  Fulbertum  Carnotensem 
"  Episeapttm  visitasse,  lacteque  suo  refovisse  egro- 


a 


turn. 
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PIOUS   EXTRAVAGANCIES. 

A  monk  onoe  wrote  a  book  with  this  title, 
"  Devote  Salutation  des  Membres  Sacres  du 
"  Corps  de  la  glorieuse  Mere  de  Dieu."  There 
are  some  such  liberties  of  a  poetical  nature ; — 
enthusiasts  will  make  free.  Read  the  following 
parte  of  Moravian  hymns,  upon  their  favourite 
subjects— wounds  and  nail  prints. 

How  bright  appeared*  the  woaad's  star, 
In  Jwavea's  firmament  from  far ! 

And  round  the  happy  places 
Of  the  true  wounds  church  here  below, 
In  at  each  window  they  shine  so,  ] 

Directly  on  our  faces. 

p2 
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Dea*i»>oeofsta4e, 

ain^thoabrninson 
Four  holes  of  crimson 
And  tide  pierced :  ;  -•' " 

Bundle  (burden)  this  of  all  the  blessed. 

■  * 
Again  911  other  favourite  subjectSj-^-chickens, 

What  irnow  to  children  the  dearest  tiling heraf 
TV  be  the  lamb's  lambkins  and  chickens  meat  dear- 
g*ofc  lambkins  arc m«u«hed  with  food  which  to  bett; 
$*ch<c>ukfi»  sit  safely  and  warm  in  the  nest 

And- 

And  when  Satan  at  an  hour, 
Comes  oar  chickens  to  devour, 
Let  the [children's  angels  say, 
These  are  Christ's  chicks— go  thy  way. 

FEMALE  SAINTS. 

Of  the  charity  of  Madame  Braugnon,  we  are 
told  in  her  life,  that  '<  God  gave  to  her  from  her 
infancy/  the  gift  of  continence  and  chastity  in  so 
perfect  a  manner,  that  she  has  often  said,  that 
she  nerer  had  in  all.  her,  life,  not  even  by  tempta- 
tion or  surprise,  the  least  thought  which  could 
be  unworthy  of  die  chastity  and  purity  of  the 
virgin  state."  M.  Terese  has  written  of  herself, 
that  God  had  formerly  favoured  her  with  the 
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grace.  Some  casuists  would  6*11  this  gift 
of  infigidation,  or  attribute  the  whole  to  a 
al  deformity. 

SCOTCH   PRAYERS. 

hen  a  highland  party  of  robbers  was  form- 
r  an  expedition  against  their  neighbours' 
grty»  they  and  their  friends  prayed  as  ear- 
y  to  heaven  for  success,  as  if  they  were 
ged  in  the  most  laudable  design.  The  con- 
petition  of  grace  of  the  old  Highland  chief 
was  delivered  with  great  fervour  in  these 
s:  "Lord,  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
t  Christians  may  make  bread  out  of  it." 
plain  English  of  this  pious  request  was, 
Mr.  Pennant,  that  the  world  might  become, 
leir  benefit,  a  scene  of  rapine  and  confusion* 

EPITAPH. 

i  Mrs.  Greenwood,  at  Clehangher,  in  De- 
lire. 

death  !  Ob  death !  thou  hast  cat  down 

i  fairest  Greenwood  in  the  town. 

■  worth  and  amiable  qualities  were  inch, 

it  she  certainly  deserved  a  lord  or  judge ; 

,  her  virtue  and  great  humility 

le  her  rather  choose  a  doctor  in  di? ioity : 

L.  III. 
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1  For. which  heroic  act,  imottg  the  reft, 
.  She  was  justly  deemed  the  phoenix  of  her  sex ; 
And  like  that  bird,  a  young  one  she  did  beget, 
Only  to  comfort  those  she  has  left  disconsolate. 

My  grief  for  her  is  so  sore, 

That  I  can  only  add  four  lines  more : 

.  For  her**  and  other  good  women's  sake, 
*.  Kever  let  a  blister  be  put  on  a  lying-in  woman's  back: 
JTor  all  such  disorders  any  body,  may  have. 
It  seldom,  fails,  I  think,  to  bring  the  patient  to  the 
grate. 

m 

DESTRUCTION  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  TIME  Of 
HENRY  VIII.,  AT  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 
MONASTERIES. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known  to  every  one 
at  all  conversant  in  English  history,  that  the 
supdression  of  the  lesser  monasteries  by  that  ra- 
pacious monarch,  Henry  the  Vlllth.  took  place 
in  1536.  Bishop  fisher  when  the  abolition  was 
first  proposed  in  the  convocation,  strenuously 
opposed  it,  and  told  his  brethren  that  this  was 
fairly  shewing  the  king  how  he  might  come  at 
the  great  monasteries.  "  And  so  my  lords," 
continued  he,  if  you  grant  the  king  these 
smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him  a 
handle  whereby  he  may  cut  down  all  the  cedars 
within  your  Lebanons."  Fisher's  fears  were 
borne  ont  by  the  subsequent  act  of  Henry,  who 
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juelling  *  civil  cpnunotUm  occasioned  by. 
ppreasien  of  the  letter  monasteries,  imme- 
r  abolished  the  remainder,  and  in  the 
suppressed  six  hundred  and  forty-five  reo- 
ies,  of  which  twenty*eigh*  had  abbots  who 
d  seats  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges 
lemolisbed ;  two  thousand  three  hundred 
tventy-four  charities  and  free  chapels,  and 
indred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  havoc  thai 
ade  among  the  libraries,  cannot  be  better 
*ed  than  in  the  words  of  Bayle,  bishop  of 
ff  in  ike  pre&ee  to  Lelands  "  New  Tear's 

>  King  Henry  the  Eighth." 

greate  nombre  of  diem  whyche  purchased 
superstycyouse  mansyons,  (monasteries) 
ed  of  those  library e  bookes,  some  to  serve 
jokes,  some  to  seoure  theyr  candlestyckes, 
ome  to  -rubbe  theyr  bootes*  -  Some  they 
to  the  grossers  and  sope*seHers»  and  some 
sent  over  see  to  the  book  bynders,  not  in 
nombre,  but  at  tymes  whole  shyppes  full 
wonderynge  of  foren  nacyons:  yea  ye  uni- 
es  of  thys  realme  are  not  alle  derein  thys 
able  fact  But  cursed  is  that  bellye  wbych 
i  to  be  fedde  with  suche  ungodlye  gaynes, 

>  depelye  shameth  hys  natural  conterye.  1 
i  a  merchant  manne  whyche  shall  at  thys 
be  nameiesse,  that  boughte  ye  contentes  of 
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two  noble  lybraryes  for  forty  shyllynges  pryee: 
a  shame  it  it  to  be  spoken :  Thys  stuff*  hath  he 
occopyed  in  the  stede  of  grey  paper,  by  the  space 
of  more  than  these  ten  yeares  and  yet  he  hath 
store  ynoughe  for  as  manye  yeares  to  come.  A 
prodygyouse  example  is  thys  to  be  abhorred  of 
all  men  whyche  love  thyr  nacyon  as  they  shonlde 
dp.  The  monkes  kepte  them  undre  dust,  ye 
ydle  headed  prestos  regarded  them  not,  theyr 
latter  owners  have  most  shamefully  abused  diem, 
and  yecovetouse  merchantes  have  solde  them 
awaye  into  foren  nacyons  for  moneye." 

JAMES  LBNFANT. 

James  Lenfant,  a  learned  French  divine  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  dreamed 
at  the  end  of  May,  1728/  that  he  was  ordered  to 
preach  before  the  king.  He  excused  him,  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  not  prepared ;  and  not  knowing 
what  subject  he  should  pitch  upon,  was  directed 
to  preach  upon  these  words*  Isaiah  xxxviii.  1,— 
U  Set  thme  house  in  order,  for  thou  ehalt  die  and 
mot  live."  He  related  this  dream  to  some  of  his 
friends,  but  said  nothing  of  it  to  his  wife,  for  fear 
of  alarming  her.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
dream  made  any  impression  on  him,  for  he  was 
not  at  all  credulous  or  superstitious;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  the  utmost  haste  to  finish 
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hit  history  of  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  and  the 
Council  of  Basil.  On  Sunday,  July  the  25th  fol- 
lowing, he  had  preached  in  his  torn ;  but  on 
Thursday  following,  which  was  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  surprised  with  a  slight  at- 
tack  of  the  palsy,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  August. 

APPLICATION  OF  SCRIPTUSE. 

When  the  apostate  emperor  Julian  made  war 
against  the  Persians,  he  laid  a  hea?y  tax  upon 
the  Christians,  who,  complaining,  he  made  them 
this  answer;  "  That  it  was  just  and  reasonable 
they  should  be  oppressed,  since  their  own  God 
had  said,  "happy  are  those' who  suffer  oppres- 
sion and  persecution.1'  And  when  he  pillaged 
the  churches'  and  the  priests,  he  said,  "  it  was 
done  that  they  might  the  more  easily  attain  hea- 
ven; for  it  is  written,  *  blessed  are  the  poor,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

DR.  CROXALL. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1730,  the  anniversary 
of  Charles's  martyrdom,  Dr.  Croxall  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
following  text;— *  take  away  the  wicked  from 
before  the  king,'  and  his  throne  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  righteousness.*'  This  sermon  gave 
such  offence  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  he  pre- 
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"for  all  honest  men.'  This  brought  the  man 
"  to  himself.  When  the  king  came  up  to 
"me,  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  to  levee 
"  before?  1  said,  'I  understood  there  was  no 
"business  going  forward  in  the  house,  in  which 
"  I  could  bs  of  service  to  his  majesty !'  He  re- 
plied, 'he  supposed  the  severe  storm  of  snow 
"  would  have  brought  me  up.*  I  replied,  'I  was 
"  under  the  cover  of  a  very  warm  house/  Ton 
"  see  by  all  this,  how  unfit  I  am  for  courts  * 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

The  king  when  in  conversation  with  Dr.  John* 
son,  observed,  that  Pope  made  Warburton  a 
bishop.  "True,  Sire,"  said  Johnson;  "but 
M  Warburton  did  more  for  Pope, — he  made  him 
"a  Christian •!*  alluding  no  doubt  to  his  tnge* 
nious  comments  on  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

Mr.  Wesley  contrived  to  give  away  more 
money  in  charity  out  of  a  small  income  than  any 
man  perhaps  of  his  time.  His  mode,  as  related 
by  himself  was  this.  When  he  had  thiity  pounds 
a  year,-  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  away 
forty  shillings;  the  next  year  receiving  sixty 
pounds,  he  still  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gaye 
away  thirty-two;  the  third  year  he  received 
ninety  pounds,  and  gave  away  sixty-two;  the 
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fourth  year  he  received  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  still  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave 
to  the  poor  ninety-two;  and  go  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  this  worthy  man's  benevolence. 
On  a  moderate  calculation,  he  gave  away  in 
about  fifty  years,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLT  LANCE. 

When  the  army  of  the  first  crusaders,  shut  up 
by  the  beseiging  Turks  within  the  walls  of  An- 
tioch,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
they  were  indebted  for  their  salvation  and  victory 
to  the  same  fanaticism  which  had  led  them  to 
the  brink  of  ruin*    In  such  a  cause,  and  in  such 
an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and  miracles,  were 
frequent  and  familiar.    In  the  distress  of  Antioch, 
they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy  and 
success.    St  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ec- 
clesiastic, that  two  years  of  trial  must  precede 
\  the  season  of  deliverance  and  grace ;  the  deser- 
ters were  stopped  by  the  presence  and  reproaches 
of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised  to 
arise  and  combat  for  their  brethren ;  the  Virgin 
had  obtained  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  and  their 
confidence  was  revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  sea- 
sonable and  splendid  discovery  of  the  Holy 
Lance.    The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this 
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occasion  been  admired,  and  might  surely  be  ex- 
cased  ;  but  a  pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by 
the  cool  conspiracy  of  many  persons ;  and  a  vo- 
luntary imposter  might  depend  on  the  support  of 
the  wise*  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.    Of 
the  diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of 
low  cunning  and  loose  manners,  and  his  name 
was  Peter  Bartholemy.    He  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  to  disclose 
an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been 
thrice  reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful 
menace,  if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  com* 
mands  of  heaven.    "  At  Antioch,"  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "in  the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near 
"the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the 
"  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  redeemer. 
"  In  three  days,  that  instrument  of  eternal,  and 
"  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be  manifested 
"to  his  disciples*     Search,  and  ye  shall  find; 
"  bear  it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon 
"shall  penetrate  the  souls  of  the  miscreants." 
The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of  Rey,  affected  to 
listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but  the  reve- 
lation was  eagerly  accepted  by  Count  Raymond, 
whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the  Holy 
Lance.    The  experiment  was  resolved,  and  on 
the  third  day,  after  a  due  preparation  of  prayer 
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and  fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introduced 
twelve  trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the 
count  and  his. chaplain;  and  the  church  doors 
were  barred  against  the  impetuous  multitude. 
The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place, 
hut  the  workmen  who  relieved  each  other,  dug 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  without  discovering 
the  object  of  their  search.    In  the  evening,  when 
Count  Raymond  had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and 
the  weary  assistants  began  to  mnrmur,  Barthole- 
my  in  his  shirt,  and  without  shoes,  boldly  de* 
scended  into  the  pit  t  the  darkness  of  the  hour 
and  the  pkoe,  enabled  him  to  secrete  and  deposit 
die  head  of  a  saracen  lance ;  and  the  first  sound, 
the  "first  gteam  of  the  steel,  was  saluted  with  a 
devout  rapture.    The  Holy  Lance  was  drawn 
from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  ekposed  to -the  veneration  of  the  crusaders ; 
their  anxious  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  general 
shoot  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troops 
were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  va- 
lour.   Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs,  they  skil- 
fully improved  this  fortunate  revolution  by  every 
aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  could  afford 
The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters, 
with  an  injunction  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bo- 
dies for  the  .approaching  conflict  .freely  to  bestow 
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their  last  pittance  on  themselves  and  their  horses, 
and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of 
victory.    On  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open ;  a 
martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered!*9  was  cbaunted  by  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  and  monks;  the  battle  array 
was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  apostles;  and  the  Holy  Lance,  in  the 
absence  of  Raymond,  was  entrusted  to  die  hands 
of  his  chaplain.    The  influence  of  this  relic  or 
trophy,  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and  perhaps  by 
the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  its  potent  energy  was 
heightened  by  an  accident,  or  stratagem,  or  a 
/rumour  of  a  miraculous  complexion. .    Three, 
knights,   in   white  garments  and  resplc&daat 
arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue  from  die 
hills;  the  voice  of  Adlamar,  the  pope's  legate,  pro- 
claimed them  as  the  martyrs  St  George,  St 
Theodore,  and  St.  Maurice :  the  tumult  of  battle 
allowed  no  time  for  scrutiny,  and  the  welcome 
apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of 
a  fanatic  army.    In  the  season  of  danger  aid 
triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bartholomew  of  Mar- 
seilles was  unanimously  asserted ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  temporary  service  was  accomplished,  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  liberal  alms  which  the  Coast' 
of  Tholouse  derived  from  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
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Lance,  provoked  the  envy  and  awakened  the  rea- 
son of  his  rivals.  A  Norman  cleric  presumed 
to  sift,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  truth  of  the 
legend,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  character  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  pious  Bo- 
hemond  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  Christ  alone.  For  a  while\  / 
the  Provencals  defended  their  national^  palla- 
dium with  clamours  and  arms ;  and  new  visions 
condemned  to  death  and  hell  the  profane  scep- 
tics, who  presumed  to  scrutinize  the  truth  and 
merit  of  the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of  in- 
credulity compelled  the  author  to  submit  his 
life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A. 
pile  of  dry  faggots,  four  feet  high,  and  fourteen 
long,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp;  the 
flames  burnt  fiercely  to  the  elevation  of  thirty 
cubits;  and  a  narrow  path  of  twelve  inches  was 
left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate  priest 
of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed;  but  his  thighs  and  belly  were  scorch- 
ed by  the  intense  heat :  he  expired  the  next  day » 
and  the  logic  of  believing  minds  will  pay  some 
regard  to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence 
and  truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Pro- 
vencals to  substitute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  taber- 
aacle,  in  place  of  the  Holy  Lance,  which  soon 
vanished  in  contempt  and  bblivion.  Yet  the  re- 
vol.  hi.  o 
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velation.of  Antioch  is  gravely  asserted  by  sac- 
ceeding  historians ;  and  such  is  the  progress  of  cre- 
dulity, that  miracles  most  doubtful  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit, 
faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of  time  and  space. 

CARBASSON. 

Pere  Carbasson  brought  up  an  ourang-outang, 
which  became  so  fond  of  him,  that  wherever  he 
went  it  was  always  desirous  of  accompanying 
him.    Whenever  therefore  he  had  to  perform  the 
service  of  his  church,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  shutting  it  up  in  his  room.     Once  however, 
the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  father  to 
the  church,  where  silently  mounting  the  sound- 
ing-board above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly  still 
till  the  sermon  commenced.    He  then  crept  ta 
the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imitated 
all  his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  thtt 
the  whole  congregation  was  unavoidably  urged 
to  laugh.    The  rather,  surprised  and  confounded. 
at  this  ill-timed  levity,  severely  rebuked  his  a«« 
dience  for  their  inattention.    The  reproof  failed 
in  its  effect;  the  congregation  still  laughed,  and. 
the  preacher  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  redoubled 
his  vociferation  and  his  action;  these  the ap^ 
imitated  so  exactly,  that  the  congregation  could 
no  longer  restrain  themselves,  but  burst  outinty 
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aloud  and  continued  laugh.  A  friend  of  the 
preacher's  at  length  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  this  improper  conduct ; 
and  such  was  the  arch  demeanor  of  the  animal, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
himself  command  his  gravity,  while  he  ordered 
the  servants  of  the  church  to  take  him  away, 

* 

ROWLAND  HILL. 

The  reverend  Rowland  Hill,  travelling  alone, 
was  once  accosted  by  a  footpad,  who,  by  the  agi- 
tation of  his  voice  and  manner,  appeared  to  be 
young  in  his  profession.  After  delivering  to  the 
man  his  money  and  his  watch,  curiosity  prompted 
him  to  question  him  on  the  motives  which  had 
urged  him  to  so  desperate  a  course.  The  man 
candidly  confessed,  that  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, with  a  wife  and  children  who  were  perish- 
ing for  want,  despair  had  forced  him  to  turn 
robber,  but  that  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  kind 
in  which  he  had  engaged.  Mr.  Hill,  struck  with 
the  apparent  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  feeling 
for  his  distress,  communicated  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  told  him  to  call  upon  him  the  next 
day.  The  man  did  so,  and  was  immediately 
taken  into  the  service  of  this  humane  divine, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  Nor  did 
Mr.  H.  ever  divulge  the  circumstance,  until  he 

e  2 
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related  it  in  the  funeral  sermon  which  he  preach- 
ed on  the  death  of  his  domestic. 

The  same  gentleman  being  called  upon  one 
evening  to  visit  a  sick  man,  found  a  poor  ema- 
ciated creature  in  a  wretched,  bed,  without  any 
thing  to  alleviate  his  miserable  condition.  Look* 
ing  more  narrowly,  he  observed  that  the  man 
wa§  actually  without  a  shirt ;  on  which  Mr.  Hill 
instantly  stripped  himself,  and  forced  his  own 
upon  the  reluctant,  but  surprised  and  grateful 
object;  then  buttoning  himself  up  closely,  be 
hastened  homewards,  sent  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  for  the  destitute  being  he  had  just  left* 
provided  medical  aid,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
restoring  a  fellow  creature  to  his  family,  and  of 
placing  him  in  a  situation  to  provide  for  its.  sup- 
port. 

LE1GHT0N. 

When  Archbishop  Leighton  was  minister  of  a 
parish  in  Scotland,  this  question  was  asked  of 
the  ministers  at  their  provincial  meeting, — "  If 
they  preached  the  duties  of  the  times  ?"  When 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  L.  did  not,  and  he  was 
blamed  for  the  omission,  he  answered,  « If  all 
the  brethren  have  preached  on  the  times,  may 
not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered  to  preach  on 
eternity?    May  ministers  preach  on  the  subject 
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of  eternity,  and  hearers  hear,  in  the  view  of  that 
great  and  momentous  concern." 

CHURCH    MILITANTS. 

During  the  Irish  rebellion,  a  Roman  catholic 
priest  of  the  name  of  Roche,  is  said  to  have  told 
the  soldiers  that  he  would  catch  the  bullets  in 
his  hand,  and  actually  exhibited  some  which  he 
pretended  to  have  got  in  that  manner.     The  im- 
posture was  by  no  means  new.     The  celebrated 
baptist  demagogue,  Muncer,    who,  adding  the 
fanaticism  of  religion  to  the  extreme  of  enthu- 
siasm for  republicanism,  by  his  harangues  to  the 
populace  of  Mulhausen,  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  and  thus  address- 
ed them.—"  Every  thing  must  yield  to  the  Most 
High,  who  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  you. 
In  vain  the  enemy's  artillery  shall  thunder  against 
you;  in  vain,  indeed,  for  I  will  receive  in  the 
sleeve  of  my  gown  every  bullet  that  shall  be 
shot  against  you,  and  that  alone  shall  be  an  im- 
penetrable rampart  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy/*     Muncer  however  was  not  so  good  as 
his  word,  for  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  marching  against  him,  his  troops 
were  defeated,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried to  Mulhausen,  where  he  peiished  upon  a 
scaffold  in  1525. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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BISHOP   WAYHFLET*. 

William  (Barber)  of  Waynflete,  where  he  was 
born,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford  at  the  College  founded 
by  William  of  Wyckham  j  being  distinguished  for 
his  literary  attainments  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Winchester  school  about  1433,  and  Henry  VI. 
constituted  him  first  provost  of  the  College 
which  he  was  esttblmhing  at  Eton,  in  1442,  after 
he  had  superintended  the  scholastic  establish- 
ment for  two  years.  At  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  in  1447,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  which  he  held  for  thirty-nine  years : 
in  1456  he  was  honoured  *ith  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor, which  he  resigned  in  1460:  he  died  at 
Winchester  August  1 1, 1486.  The  piety,  learn- 
ing and  abilities  of  bishop  Waynflete  has  been 
dwelt  on  with  rapture  by  all  his  biographers. 
Magdalen  College  which  he  founded  at  Oxford 
is  a  proof  of  his  opulence  and  his  munificence 
as  a  patron  of  learning. 

CHEeD  OV   SAINT   ATHAXA81US; 

The  Creed  of  St  Athanasius,  as  it  is  com* 
monly  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
within  a  century  after  his  death,  and  was  ori- 
ginally composed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  con* 
•equontly  in  the  Western  province  of  the  Roman 
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e.  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
o  much  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  corn- 
on  that  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
f  a  drunken  man. 

MONKS. 

en  in  the  seventh  century  the  monks  were 
ally  laymen  ;  they  wore  their  hair  long  and 
yelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they 
ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was 
d  and  mysterious;  it  was  the  crown  of 
is ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem;  and 
r  priest  was  a  king,  &c.  This  tonsure  must 
have  proved  an  awkward  impediment  to  the  j 

pies  and  follies  of  monkery.  An  amusing 
Dr  who  has  recorded  many  anecdotes  of  the 
lerhood,  relates  that  during  his  stay  in 
ce,  a  friar  in  the  dress  of  a  scholar  was 
ied  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  widow  at  Lyons. 
:oncealed  the  tonsure  with  •  a  patch  of  artifi- 
bair;  but  drinking  too  freely  after  supper 
growing  riotous,  the  pfetch  was  unluckily 
ked  off  by  his  neighbour,  whereupon  to  the  {! 

imall  disappointment  of  himself  and  his  in- 
ed  bride,  the  friar  was  immediately  obliged 
ike  to  flight 
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BENEDICTINE   ABBOT. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  throne  and  the  altar  had  been  over* 
turned,  and  the  infuriated  spirit  of  devastation 
was  wasting  the  distant  provinces,  a  Bendictine 
monastery  in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  was 
entered  by  a  tumultuous  band ;  the  brotherhood 
were  treated  with  the  most  wanton  and  unpro» 
yoked  cruelty :  and  the  work  of  desolation  and 
plunder  was  pursuing  an  uninterrupted  course,, 
when  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  rallied, 
drove  the  despoilers  from  the  place  and  secured 
the  ringleaders,  whom  they  would  have  punished 
most  promptly,  had  not  the  venerable  abbot, 
who  bad  received  the  most  wanton  indignities 
from  these  very  leaders,  rushed  forward  to  pro* 
tect  them.    "I  thank  you,  my  children,"  said 
he  "  for  your  generous  and  seasonable  interfe- 
«'  rence,  let  us  show  the  superiority  of  the  religion 
"  we  possess,  by  displaying  our  clemency,  and 
"  suffering  them  to  depart."    The  sufferers  felt 
so  overpowered  by  the  abbot's  humanity,  that 
they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgive- 
ness and  benediction. 

SLEEPERS    REPROVED-. 

A  methodist  preacher  once  observing,  that  se* 
veral  of  his  congregation  had  fallen  asleep,  sud- 
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iclaimed  with  a  load  voice,  "  A  fire,  a 
u  Where,  where,*  cried  his  auditors, 
lehad  roused  from  their  slumber;  "  in 
ice  of  punishment,"  added  the  preacher, 
ose  who  sleep  under  the  ministry  of  the 
TOpel." 

ler  preacher,  of  a  different  persuasion, 
markable  for  drowsy  preachers,  finding 
in  the  same  situation  with  his  auditory, 
literally  speaking,  dormitory,  suddenly 
in  his  discourse,  and  addressing  himself 
sparing  tone  to  a  number  of  noisy  chil- 
the  gallery,  "  silence,  silence,  children," 
"  if  you  keep  up  such  a  noise,  you  will 
ill  the  old  folks  below.'* 

CHURCH   OK   FIRE. 

in  his  Book  of  Martyrs,  relates,  that 
jras  one  Mr.  Mallary,  matter  of  Arts,  of 
's  College,  Cambridge,  who,  for  opinions  |(| 

sontrary,  to  the  determination  of  the 
tother  Church  of  Rome,  was  convened 
the  bishops  and  in  the  end  sent  to  Ox- 
there  openly  to  recant  and  to  bear  his 
,  to  the  terrour  of  the  students  6f  that 
Rty.  It  was  appointed  that  he  should 
wght  solemnly  into  St  Mary's  church 
.  Sunday,  where  a  great  number  of  the  J 

\ 
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"  head  doctors  and  divines*  and  others  of  the 
"university  were  assembled,  besides  a  great 
* '  number  of  citizens  who  came  to  behold  the 
"  sight.  Dr.  Smith,  then  reader  of  the  Divinity 
"Lectures,  was  appointed  to  make  the  sermon 
"  at  his  recantation.  All  things  thus  prepared, 
"  cometh  forth  poor  Mallary  with  his  faggot  upon 
"  his  shoulder :  the  doctor  was  also  in  the  pul- 
"  pit  to  make  his  sermon :  he  had  scarce  pro- 
"  ceeded  into  the  midst  thereof,  when  suddenly 
"  was  heard  in  the  church,  the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  street,  'Fire,  Fire;*  the  occasion  of 
"  which  was  one  Hewster  coming  from  All-hal- 
"  lows  parish,  saw  a  chimney  on  fire:  and  so 
<<  passing  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
"  cried,  *  fire,  fire/  meaning  no  hurt.  This  sound 
"  of  fire  being  heard  in  the  church,  went  from 
"  one  to  another,  till,  at  length,  it  came  to  the 
'<  ears  of  the  doctors,  and  at  length  to  the  preach- 
"  er  himself.  These,  amazed  with  sudden  fear, 
u  began  to  look  up  to  the  top  of  the  church  and 
"  to  behold  the  walls;  the  rest  seeing  'them 
"  look  up,  looked  up  also.  Then  began,  in  the 
"midst  of  the  audience  some  to  cry  out/*,  fire; 
"  fire.'  « Where  V  saith  one,  <  Where  r  *  salth 
"another.  'In  the  church/  saith  one.  The. 
"  church  was  scarce  pronounced,  when  in  a 
"  moment  there  was  a  common  cry,  'the  church 
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"  is  on  fire,  the  church  is  on  fire  by  heretics.' 
"  Then  was  there  such  fear,  concourse,  and  tu- 
"  mult  of  people  through  the  whole  church,  that 
"  it  cannot  be  declared  in  words  as  it  was  in 
"  deed.  After  this,  through  the  stir  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  running  to  and  fro,  the  'dust  was  so  raised 
"  that  it  showed  as  if  it  had  been  smoke.  This, 
"  and  the  outcry  of  the  people,  made  all  men  so 
afraid,  that  leaving  jthe  sermon  they  began 
together  to  run  away ;  but  such  was  the  press 
"  of  the  multitude  running  in  heaps  together, 
"  that  the  more  they  laboured  the  less  they 
"  could  get  out ;  they  thurst  one  another  in  such 
"  sort,  that  they  stuck  fast  in  the  door,  and  there 
f*  was  no  moving  forward  or  backward.  Then 
"  they  ran  to  another  little  wicket  on  the  north 
"  side;  but  there  was  the  like  or  a  greater  throng. 
"  There  was  yet  another  door  towards  the  west, 
"  which  though  shut,  and  seldom  opened,  yet 
"now  they  ran  to  it  with  such  sway,  that .. the 
"  great  bar  of  iron  (which  is  incredible  to  be 
"  broken;  being  pulled  out,  and  broken  by  force 
"  of  men's  hands,  the  door  notwithstanding 
"  could  not  be  opened  for  the  press,  or  multi- 
"  tude  of  people.  At  last  when  they  were  there 
«'  also  past  hope  to  get  out,  they  were  all  exceed- 
"  ingly  amazed,  and  ran  up  and  down  crying 
"  out  that  the  heretics  had  conspired  their  death : 
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"one  said  he  plainly  heard  the  fire;  another 
"  affirmed  that  he  saw  it;  and  a  third  swore 
"  that  he  felt  the  molten  lead  dropping  down 
"  upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  None  cried 
"  out  more  earnestly  than  the  doctor  who 
"  preached,  who  in  a  manner  first  cried  out  in 
"  the  pulpit,  *  These  are  the  subtleties  and  trains 
"  of  the  heretics  against  me,  Lord,  have  mercy 
"  upon  me ;  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me/  " 

"  In  all  this  confusion,  nothing  was  more  fefef- 
"  ed  than  the  melting  of  the  lead,  which  many 
"  affirmed  they  felt  dropping  upon  their  bodies. 
"  The  doctors  seeing  no  remedy,  that  no  force 
"  nor  authority  could  prevail,  fell  to  entreaty  and 
"  offered  rewards ;  one  offered  twenty  pounds, 
"  another  his  scarlet  gown,  so  that  any  man 
"  would  pull  him'out,  though  it  were  by  the  ears. 
"  A  president  of  a  college  pulling  a  board  oat 
"  from  the  pews,  covered  his  head  and  shoulder* 
"  therewith  against  the  scalding  lead,  which  they 
"  feared  much  more  than  the  falling  of  the 
"  church.  One  thought  to  get  out  at  a  window; 
"  and  he  had  broken  the  glass  and  got  his  head 
"  and  one  shoulder  out,  but  then  stuck  fast  between 
"  the  iron  bars,  and  could  move  neither  way: 
<'  others  stuck  as  fast  in  the  doors,  over  the  heads 
u  of  whom  some  got  out.  A  boy  was  got  up  on 
'<  the  top  of  the  church  door,  and  seeing  a  monk 
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"  of  the  college  of  Gloucester  (who  had  got  upon 

"  the  heads  of  men)  coming  towards  him  with  a 

"  great  wide  cowl  hanging  at  his  back,  the  boy 

"  thought  it  a  good  occasion  for  him  to  escape 

"  by,  and  handsomely  conveyed  himself  into 

°<  the  monk's  cowl.    The  monk  got  up  with  the 

''  boy  in  his  cowl,  and  for  a  while  felt  no  weight 

"  or  burthen :  at  last  feeling  his  cowl  heavier 

"  than  accustomed,  and  hearing  a  voice  behind 

"  him!  he  was  more  afraid  than  while  in  the 

"throng,  believing  that  the  evil  spirit  that  had 

"  set  the  church  on  fire,  was  got  into  his  cowl ; 

f  then  began  he  to  play  the  exorcist :  '  In  the 

"  name  of  God/  said  he,  'and  all  saints,  I  com- 

"  roand  thee  to  declare  what  thou  art,  that  art 

"  behind  at  my  back.9    '  I  am  Bertram's  boy,' 

u  said  the  other.    '  But  1/  said  the  monk,  *  ad- 

4  jure  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  inseparable  Trin- 

(  ity,  and  thou,  wicked  spirit,  do  tell  me  who 

thou  art,  and  from  whence  thou  comest,  and 

that  thou  go  hence.     '  I  am  Bertram's  boy,' 

said  he,  *  good  master,  let  me  go.'    When  the 

nan  perceived  the  matter,  he  took   the  boy 

ut;  who  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.    In 

he  meantime,  those  who  were  in  the  streets, 

srceiving  all  things  to  be  without  danger : 

ade  signs  to  them  in  the  church  to  keep 

emselves  quiet,  crying  to  them  there  was 
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no  danger :  bat,  for  as  much  as  no  word  could 
be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  noise  in  the  church, 
those  signs  made  them  much  more  afraid  than 
"  before :  supposing  all  on  fire  without  the 
"  church,  and  that  they  were  best  to  tarry  there- 
"  in,  and  not  venture  out  for  the  dropping  of 
"  the  lead,  and  the  fall  of  other  things;  this 
"  trouble  lasted  for  many  hours.  The  next  day, 
"  and  week  following,  there  was  an  incredible 
"  number  of  bills  set  upon  the  church  doors  to 
<*  inquire  for  things  lost ;  as  shoes,  gowns,  caps, 
"  purses,  girdles,  swords,  and  money;  and  in 
"  this  tumult,  few  but,  through  negligence,  or 
"  forgetfulness,  left  something  behind  them. 
"  The  heretic,  who,  through  this  hurly  burly, 
"  had  not  done  his  sufficient  penance,  was  the 
"  day  following  taken  to  the  church  of  St. 
"  Frideswide,  where  he  supplied  the  rest  of  his 
"  plenary  penance.  This  ridiculous  accident,'' 
adds  Fox,  "  happened  anno  1541,  in  the  reign 
"  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth." 

SAINT   STEPHEN, 

In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical minister  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very 
singular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his  doubts. 
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had  been  repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays. 
A  venerable  figure  stood  before  him,  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard,  a  white 
robe  and  gold  rod ;  announced  himself  by  the 
name  of  Gamalial,  and  revealed  to  the  astonish- 
ed presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,    with  the 
bodies  of  his  son  Abidas,  his.  friend  Nicodemus, 
and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of 
the  christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the 
adjacent  field.    He  added,  with  some  impatience, 
that  it  was  time  to  release  himself  and  his  com* 
panions  from  their  obscure  prison,  that  their 
appearance  would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed 
world ;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lu- 
cian  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their 
situation  and   their  wishes.    The  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  still  retarded  this  important 
.  discovery,  were  successively  removed  by  new 
visions:  and  the  ground  was  opened  by    the 
bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude.   The  coffin  of  Gamalial,  of  his  son,  and 
of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular  order;  but 
when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of 
paradise,  was  smelt,  which  instantly  cured  the 
various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants. 
The  companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their 
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phims,  the  chief  of  those  who  possess  people. 
.  Easus,  Celsus,  Acaos,  Cedon,  and  Asmodeu's,  of 
the  order  of  Thrones ;  Alex,  Zabulon,  Neptha- 
limn,  Charos,  Uriel,  and  Orchas,  of  the  order  of 
principalities.  These  were  the  names  that  the 
nuns  were  taught  to  give  to  the  imaginary  spirits 
,  by  which  they  pretended  to  be  possessed. 

At  Grandier's  execution,  a  large  fly  was  seen 
to  buz  about  his  head.  Some  of  his  enemies 
having  learning  enough  to  know  that  Beelzebub 
signifies  the  prince  of  flies,  it  was  immediately 
given  out  and  believed,  that  Beelzebub  was 
come  for  the  soul  of  the  malefactor! 

PARSON    PATTEN. 

Abouf  half  a  century  ago,  Whitstable  had  a 
parson  of  the  name  of  Patten,  celebrated  for  his 
great  oddity,  great  humour,  and  equally  great 
extravagance.  Once  standing  in  need  of  a  new 
wig,  he  went  over  to  Canterbury,  and  applied  to 
a  barber,  young  in  the  business,  to  make  him 
one.  The  tradesman,  who  was  just  going  to 
dinner,  begged  the  honour  of  his  new  customers 
company,  to  which  Patten  most  readily  consented. 
After  dinner,  a  large  bowl  of  punch  was  produ- 
ced, and  the  reverend  guest,  with  equal  readi- 
ness joined  in  emptying  it.  When  it  was  out, 
the  wig  maker  was  proceeding  to  business,  and 
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began  to  handle  his  measure ;  when  Mr.  Patten 
desired  him  to  desist,  saying,  he  should  not 
make  his  wig.  "Why  not? ''  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished host,  "  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend 
"  you,  Sir  ?  "  "  Not  in  the  least/'  replied  Patten ; 
"  but  I  find  you  are  a  very  honest,  good-natured 
"  fellow,  and  I  will  take  some  one  else  in." 

BOURDALOUE. 

When  the  celebrated  father  Bourdaloue,  who 

has  sometimes  been  called  the  French  Tillotson, 

was  to  preach  on  a  Good  Friday,  and  the  proper 

officer  came  to  attend  him  to  church,  his  servants 

said,  the  father  was  in  the  study,   and   if  he 

pleased  he  might  go  up  to  him.    In  going  up 

stairs  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin,  and  as  the 

door  was  partially  open,  he  saw  Bourdaloue 

stripped  to  his  cassock,  playing  a  good  brisk 

tune  and  dancing  to  it  about  his  study.    The 

officer  was  extremely  concerned,  for  he  esteemed 

the  great  man  highly,  and  thought  that  he  must 

be  ran  distracted.    However,  at  last  he  ventured 

to  tap   gently  at  the  door.    The  father  imme* 

diately  laid  down  his  fiddle,  hurried  on  his  gown 

and  came  to  him ;  and  with  his  usual  composed 

pleasing  look,  said,  "  Oh,  Sir,  is  it  you?"    The 

poor  man  as  they  were  going  down  stairs  could 

' .  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at  what  he  had 

h  2 


heard  and  aee*.  Bourdaloue  smiled,  *ad  aaid, 
'<  Indeed  yon  may  well  be  *  little  #urpfi^dr  if 
"  you  do  not  know  any  thiag*finy  w^yoi  &** 
"occasion*:  but  4ta  «Me  «f  thfljwattflr  -«*p 
"this:  9*  tWaking  orer  tfc  subject  of  &e  4iy» 

"  J  foundry  sp^4oo^ah4ejww4  t<*  9§*ak 

"  as  I  ought  to  do,  so  J  bad  rectum*  tp  mj 
"  usual  method  of  music  and  a  little  motion. 
"  It  has  had  its  eflect ;  I  am  quite  in  a  proper 
"  temper,  andean  go  now  with  jiteasure,  ltaxahat 
"  else  I  should  have  gone  ia  pain.11 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  mem^ira*  beepa  iritipps 

to  the  extraordinary  effect  which  pas  prpduttd 

by  Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching  in  A#*eri$a;  *ad 

relates  an  anecdote  equally  ehamet&ri»tic.'Of  the 

pveacfeer  and  of  himself.    "  I  happened,  "  419s 

4he  Doctor,  "  to  attend  one  of  hif  f  armons,  in 

"  the  eoufse  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  t$ 

"  finish  with  a  collection, and  I  6ilen%**e$alwd 

"  he  should  get  nothing  from  j&g.     (  bfr4  •* 

"  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  mppey,  *jyw 

"  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pis^ofe*  i*  §&&> 

«'  As  he  proceeded.  I  began  to  softer*,  m&qmr 

'«  eluded  to  give  the  copper.    Another  atftft*  pf 

"  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  tbflfe  a&W* 

<4  termiaed  xne  to  give  the  silvers  tft&bt  iatffe* 
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"  ed  so  admkaH y,  that  I  emptied  toy  pocket 
*•  wholly  into  the  eoHectcxfs  dish,  gold  and  all. 
"  At  this  sermon,  Acre  was  alto  one  of  our  club ; 
"  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
"  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collec- 

*  tion  might  be  intended,  had  by  precaution 
**  emptied  his  pockets  before  be  cane  from 
'•home;  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
"  however,  he  felt  a  strong1  inclination  to  give, 

and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who  stood  near 
him,  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose. 
a  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to,  perhaps, 

*  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firm- 
"  nfess  not  to  be  affected  by  the  ptfeacher.    His 

*  answer  was,  'at  any  other  time, friend  Hodgkin- 
M  son,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely ;  but  not  now, 
"  for  thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses/* 

SXMOJTY. 

However  the  real  crime  of  simony  may  differ 

from  that  of  the  word  in  its  general  acceptation, 

we  find  that  die  practise  to  which  the  church 

hat  annexed  the  appellation  was  not  unknown  in 

the  third  century;  and  the  clergy  sometimes 

bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.    It  appears 

mat  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by 

a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucilla,  for  her  servant 

Majorinus.    The  price  was  four  hundred  Folies 

h  3  » 
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Every  Follis  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be 
computed  at  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds. 

AN    ABSENT   GENIUS. 

The  Rev.  George  Harvest,  minister  of  Thames 
Ditton,  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  lover  of  good 
eating,  and  a  great  fisherman ;  very  negligent 
in  his  dress,  and  a  believer  in  ghosts. 

In  his  youth.  Harvest  was  contracted  to  a 
daughter  of  the  bishop  of  London ;  but  on  die 
day  agreed  upon  for  his  wedding,  being  gud- 
geon fishing,  he  overstayed  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  lady,  justly  offended  at  his  neglect; 
broke  off  the  match. 

He  used  frequently  to  forget  the  prayer  days ; 
and  would  walk  into  church  with  his  fishing  rod 
and  tackle,  to  see  what  could  have  assembled  the 
people.  In  company,  he  never  put  the  bottle 
round,  but  always  filled  when  it  stood  opposite 
to  him,  so  that  he  very  often  took  half  a  dozen 
glasses  in  succession.  Whenever  he  slept,  he 
perverted  the  use  of  every  thing;  wrapt  the 
hand  towel  round  his  head,  put  the  night  cap 
over  the  juglet,  and  went  between  the  sheets 
with  his  boots  on. 
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Once,  being  to  preach  before  the  clergy  at  a 
sitation,  Harvest  took  three  sermons  with  him 

his  pocket.  Some  wag  contrived  to  get  pos- 
ssionofthem,  unstitched  them,  and  after  mix- 
g  the  leaves,  sewed  them  up  again  into  three 
parate  sermons,  as  before.  Mr.  Harvest  took 
e  first  that  came  to  his  hand ;  began  deliver- 
g  it;  and,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  lost  the 
read  of  his  discourse.    He  was  not  insensible 

the  strange  confusion  in  which  he  found  him- 
lf  entangled,  but  nevertheless  continued  till  he 
id  pieached  out,  first  all  the  churchwardens, 
id  next  the  clergy*  who  thought  he  was  taken 
ad. 

On  another  occasion,  having  accompanied 
3rd  Onslow,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  company 

Calais,  they  took  a  walk  on  the  ramparts. 
r.  Harvest,  who,  with  all  his  peculiarities, 
u  a  man  of  learning  find  a  deep  metaphysician, 
U  to  musing  on  some  new  theory  of  ideas,  and 
rayed  from  his  companion  into  the  midst  of 
«  town.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French, 
it  recollecting  that  Lord  Onslow  was  at  the 
Iver  lion,  he  put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and 
it  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  lion  rampant. 
filer  exciting  much  wonder  among  the  town's 
sople,  a  soldier  guessing  what  he  meant  by 
lis  curious  hieroglyphical  exhibition,  led  him 
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back  to  the  silver  lion,  not  sure  aft  the  stttte 
time  whether  he  was  restoring  ft  tftttaiae  to  his 
keeper,  or  a  droll  to  his  friends.  With  Mr. 
Arthur  Onslow,  the  father  of  LoVd  Oflslertr,  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  M*.  Hardest 
was  aide  on  terms  of  great  mtimaoy.  Being  ftftfe 
day  m  a  ptmt  together  on  the  Thames,  Mr.  Har- 
vert  began  to  read  a  beautifal  passage  ki  some 
Greek  author,  and  tatowiftg  himself  backward 
in  am  eafcacy,  Ml  kilo  the  water,  whence  be  was 
with  difficulty  fisted  oat. 

In  the  latter  part  Of  bis  life,  no  one  Would 
land  or  let  Mr.  Harvest  a  horse,  fls  he  frequently 
lost  his  beast  from  under  him,  or  at  least  out  of 
his  hands*  It  was  his  practice  to  dismount,  dad 
lead  his  horse,  patting  the  bridle  tinder  hts  arm; 
sometimes  the  horse  would  p*rti  away  the  bridle 
unobserved ;  and  as  often,  it  wis  taken  off  the 
horse's  head  by  mischievous  boys,  and  the  par- 
son was  seen  drawing  the  bridle  after  hint* 

When  Lord  Sandwich  was  canvassing  for  the 
vicechaacellorship  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Harvest, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Eton,  went 
down  to  give  him  his  vote,  One  day  at  dinner 
in  a  large  company,  his  lordship,  joking  with 
Harvest  on  their  schoolboy  tricks,  the  parson 
suddenly  ertclaimed,  "Apropos,  whence  do  yoa 
"derive  your  nickname  of  J  em**/  TwfceAerl'9 
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Why,*  answered  his  lordship,  "from  some 
«•  foriish  fellow."  "  No,  no,"  interrupted  Har- 
velrt,  "  H  is  not  some,  but  every  body  that  calls 
**  you  so."  On  this  Lord  Sandwich  being  near 
the  podding,,,  put  a  large  slice  on  the  doctor's 
plate,  which  -instantly  finding  its  way  to  his 
lbouth,  stopt  him  for  the  moment  from  uttering 
afty  more  such  Apropos  observations. 

CAPUCHIN    FRIARS. 

A  Voiture  broke  down  in  a  rbugh  road,  near 
the  small  town  of  Gondrecourt,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  it  There  Was  a  good  dtfal 
to  doj  and  bat  few  workmen :  so  that  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  pretty  long  delay.  The  tra- 
veller desirous  of  filling  up  the  interval  agreeably, 
sauntered  towards  a  Capuchin  friary,  which  he 
espied  at  a  little  distance,  very  pleasantly  situa- 
ted on  a  rising  mount  He  rung  the  bell,  and 
on  one  of  the  fathers  making  his  appearance, 
politely  stated  the  circumstance  which  caused 
bis  detention,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  in 
the  mean  while  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  convent.  The  Capuchins  have  little;  but 
what  they  have,  they  bestow  freely.  They  gave 
the  stranger  a  welcome  reception ;  and  on  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  him,  were  greatly 
pleased  to  find  that  they  had  not,  for  a  long  time 
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reeeived  within  their  walls,  a  more  agreeable 
or  entertaining  guest.  On  every  thing  he  had 
something  pertinent  to  say,  and  said  it  in  such . 
a  way,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  world  of  pains  to  differ 
in  sentiment  with  any  human  being.  During  a 
plain  dinner,  of  which  they  invited  him  to  par- 
take, the  conversation  turned  on  theology,'  or, 
as  it  has  been  sarcastically  termed  the  Capuchin,, 
philosophy.  The  stranger  showed  he  knew  al- 
most as  much  about  it  as  the  fathers  themselves ; 
and  seemed  to  know  the  more  that  he  agreed 
with  their  opinions  of  the  subject.  They  spoke 
of  the  different  Capuchin  houses  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy ;  the  stranger  proved  to  be 
better  informed  in  this  interesting  part  of  geo- 
graphy than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined, 
and  was  particularly  happy  in  illustrating  the 
talent  which  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  have  for 
finding  out  beautiful  situations.  Some  iraits 
were  mentioned  of  the  humility  of  the  good  St> 
Francis  d' Assize;  the  stranger  admired  them, 
and  admired  in  his  turn  some  others  of  which 
the  fathers  were  ignorant.  The  fraternity  be- 
came in  the  end  quite  enchanted  with  their 
guest,  and  as  the  best  service  they  could  do  him 
proposed  that  he  should  become  one  of  their  order. 
The  stranger  still  meek  and  complying,  replied 
that  he  would  think  of  it,  that  he  felt  deeply; 
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\  of  the  honour  which  they  proposed  to 
tat  he  was  sorely  afraid  they  judged  too 
bly  of  his  mind  and  temper ;  but  that  he 
institute  a  strict  self-examination,  and 
;  the  day  might  e'er  long  arrive,  when  he 
eek  among  them,  that  happiness  which  a 
orld  could  never  afford.  A  messenger 
nounced  that  the  voiture  was  repaired 
dy;  the  whole  convent  were  in  affliction, 
\  the  stranger  suffered  to  part  without  an 
inge  of  the  warmest  assurances  of  ever- 

esteem  and  remembrance The  reader 

:  curious  to  know  who  the  individual  was 
i  thus  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Capu- 
It  was  M.  de  Voltaire. 

MONKS   OF   SAINT    BERNARD 

following  is  a  recent  instance  of  those 

)le  offices,  which  the  pious  monks  of  St. 

I,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  ;as  well  as  from 

ality  of  their  establishment,  are  in  the 

f  performing.    A  poor  soldier  travelling 

beria  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Italy, 

rromthe  village  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  after- 

n  the  hope  of  reaching  the  monastery  by 

11 ;  but  he  unfortunately  missed  his  way,  {■ 

climbing  up  a  precipice,  he  laid  hold  of  '' 

ment  of  a  rock,  which,  separating  from 

s 
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the  mass  rolled  with  him  into  the  valley  below, 
which  t  the  poor  man  reached  with  his  clothes 
tfcrn  and  his  body  sadly  bruised  and  lacerated ; 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow, 
and  night  having  come  on,  he  remaraed'in  that  for- 
lorn situation  till  morning.  The  Weather  Was  un- 
commonly mild  for  the  season,  or  he  must  have 
perished.  He  spent  the  whole  of  two  following 
days  in  crawling  to  a  deserted  hovel,  without 
having  any  thing  to  eat.  Two  of  .the  monks  of 
St  Bernard,  on  their  way  to  the  village  about 
sun  set,  Were  warned  by  the  barking  of  their 
dog,  and  descried  the  man  at  a  distance ;  they 
hastened  to  his  succour,  they  found  htm  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hovel,  where  he  lay  as  if  un- 
able to  cross  the  threshold,  and  apparently  in  a 
dying  state  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  loss  of 
blood.  They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders  and 
carried  him  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  five 
miles  through  the  snow.  The  man  was  about 
the  middle  size  and  robust ;  so  that ,  indepen- 
dantly  of  his  helpless  condition,  it  required  a 
considerable  portion  of  strength,  as  well  as 
management,  to  the  brothers  to  reach  their  des- 
tination. At  the  village  of  St.  Pierre,  the  poor 
traveller  received  every  attention  and  assistance 
that  his  situation  required. 
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RELICS. 

It  was  universally  believed  during  the  earlier 
and  darker  ages  of  Christianity,  that  without 
some  sacred  relics  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  &c. 
no  establishment  could  be  expected  to  thriven 
and  so  provident  had  the  persons  been,  irho 
laboured  in  their  collection,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  religious  house  but  could  produce  ode 
ox  mare  of  those  invaluable  innains;  though, 
unless  we  are  to  behave  that  most  relics,  like 
the  Holy  Cross  itself,  possesssed  the  power  of 
#dfiapg»en*atiop,  wejmust  either  admit,  that 
some  of  our  circumspect  forefathers  wave  im- 
posed upon,  or  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  had 
more  beads  than  that  of  which  he  was  so  cruelty 
deprived,  as  welt  *s  several  of  their  favourite 
Saints  having  each  kindly  afibxded  them  two  or 
three  aketetons  of  their  precious  bodies ;  circum- 
stances that  frequently  occurred,  because,  says 
Father  John  Ferand,  of  Anecj,    "God  was 
"  pleased  so  to  multiply  and  re-produce  them, 
«  for  the  devotion  of  the  feithfuH  " 

Of  the  number  of  these  relics  that  have  been 
preserved,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  description 
nor,  indeed  could  they  be  detailed  in  many  vo- 
lumes :  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  afford  a 
brief  account  of  such  as,  in  addition  to  the  head 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  were  held  in  the  greatest 
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repute,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show 
how  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  common- 
alty have,  in  former  ages,  been  imposed  upon. 

A  ringer  of  St.  Andrew 

A  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 

The  thumb  of  St.  Thomas ; 

A  tooth  of  our  Lord : 

A  rib  of  our  Lord,  or,  as  it  is  profanely  styled, 

of  the    Verbum  caro  factum,  the  word  made 

flesh ; 
The  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment,  which  cured  the 

diseased  woman ; 
The  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord  : 
A  tear  which  our  Lord  shed  over  Lazarus ; — it 

was  preserved  by  an  angel,   who  gave  it  in  a 

phial  to  Mary  Magdalene ; 
The  rod  of  Moses,  with  which  he  performed  his 

miracles; 
The  spoon  and  pap  dish  of  the  Holy  Child; 
A  lock  of  hair  of  Mary  Magdalene ; 
A  piece  of  the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  still 

to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens ; 
A  hem  of  Joseph's  garment ; 
A  feather  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
A  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
A  feather  of  the  angel  Gabriel; 
A  finger  of  a  Cherub; 
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The  water-pots  used  at  the  marriage  in  Galilee  ; 
The  slippers  of  the  antediluvian  Enoch : 
The  face  of  a  Seraph,  with  only  part  of  the  nose ; 
The  snout  of  a  Seraph,  thought  to  have  belonged 

to  the  preceding : 
A  coal  that  broiled  St.  Lawrence ; 
The  square  buckler,  lined  with  '  red  velvet/  and 

the  short  sword  of  St.  Michael ; 
A  phial  of  the  '  sweat  of  St.  Michael/  when  he 
'  contended  with  Satan ; 
Some  of  the  rays  of  the  Star  that  appeared  to 

the  Magi ; 
Two  handkerchiefs,  on  which  are  impressions  of 

our  Saviour's  face ;  the  one  sent  by  our  Lord 
'    himself  as   a  present  to  Agbarus,  Prince  of 

Edessa ;  the  other  given  at  the  time  of  his 

Crucifixion  to  a  holy  woman,  named  Veronica : 
With  innumerable  others,  not  quite  consistent 

with  decency  to  be  here  described. 

The  miracles  wrought  by  these  and  other  such 
precious  remains,  have  been  enlarged  upon  by 
writers,  whose  testimony,  aided  by  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Inquisition,  no  one  durst  openly  dis- 
pute who  was  not  of  the  *  Holy  Brotherhood ;' 
although  it  should  appear,  by  the  confessions  of 
some  of  those  respectable  persons,  that "  in- 
"  stances  have  occurred  of  their  failure,"  but 
that  they  always  "  recovered  their  virtue,  when/' 
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as  Galbert,  a  monk  of  Marchiennes,  iofttras  of, 
"  they  were  flogged  with  rods,  &c. I* 

SAINT   VINCENT  J>E    PAUL. 

The  annals  of  the  world  scarcely  furnish  an 
instance  of  such  a  benefactor  to  humanity  a&Sfcr 
Vincent  de  Paul,    He  was  the  son  p/  a,  4*jH 
labourer  in  Gascony ;   and  when  ajxju*  Jtbtftp 
years  of  age  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  t# 
Tunis,  where  he  continued  two  years  a  $teye«. 
Haying  escaped  into  France,  he  ent^r^d  jnjgt 
holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ^ngftjce 
of  the  unhappy  persons  condemned  to  the  gfujig* 
The  reform  which  he  effected,  the  decent  %nd 
resigned  demeanour  which  he  produced  in  tb$m> 
and  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  which  his 
charitable  exertions  'in    their  favour  obtajppd, 
were  truly  surprising.     On  one  occasion,  a  poqr 
young  man  having  for  a  single  act  of  smujjgfong, 
been  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  three  years, 
complained  to  him  in  such  moving  terms  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  distress  to  which  it  would 
reduce  his  wife  and  infant  children,  that  St.  Vin- 
cent substituted  himself  in  his  place,  and  worked 
in  the  gallies  eight  months,  chained  by  the  leg  to 
tbe  oar.    The  fact  was  then  discovered  and  be 
was  ransomed.    This  circumstance  was  judicial- 
ly proved,  and  he  always  retained  in  one  q{  Jh§ 
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a  soreness  from  the  chap*  wfaicjx  he  had 

•  , 

.  Vincent  de  Paul  established  the  foundling 

.tal  at  Paris :  and  by  a  single  speech  which 
tade  for  it,  in  a  moment  of  distress,'  he 
i  an  instant  subscription  of  forty  thousand 
ob  litres.    la  the  war  of  the  league,  several 
land  German  soldiers,  who  Had  been  se- 
i  by  great  promise*  into  ta*  army  of  the 
ie,  were  placed  in  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
;  and  the  war  proving  unsuccessful  to  those 
had  engaged  them,  they  were  abandoned, 
left  to  perish.    St.  Vincent  stirred  up  such 
teral  spirit  of  charity  in  their  behalf,  as  en* 
1  him  to  provide  for  their  immediate  suj^sis* 
>,  and  to  send  them  back  clothed  and  fed, 
fcefr  own  country.    The  calamities  of  the 
:  war  were  terrible  in  Champagne,  Picardy, 
sine  and  Artois ;  and  a  year  of  great  scarcity 
ng  on,  famine  and  pestilence  ensued :  num- 
perished  of  hunger,  and  their  bodies  lay  un- 
*d.    Information  of  this  scene  of  woe  oeing 
ed  to  St.  Vincent,  he  raised  a  subscription 
reive  millions  of  French  money,  five'hun- 
thonsand  pounds  sterling,    and   apnlied 
the  relief  of  the  wretched  objects.  These  and 
lltitude  of  other  acts  of  benjficenoe  were 
ed  on  his  canonization  by  pope  Clement 
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XII ;  and  Bo* suet,  h  Ms  letter  of  solicitation, 

dwells  on  them  with  great  eloquence. 

<  • 

a***  *w*rr« 
A  friend  came  one  morning  to  see  Dean  Swift 
hi  Dublin.  The  dean  requested  him  to  sit  down, 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  stay,  I  mutt  go 
"  immediately  to  the  park,  to  prevent  two  gen- 
"  tlemen  from  fighting  a  duel."  "  Sit  down,  «t 
"  down,0  said  the  dean*  "yon  must  not  stir, 
"  let  them  fight  it  out,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
"  world  that  all  such  men  should  kill  one  aa- 
"  other." 

REVEREND  *.  SKlLTOtf. 

While  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  of  facetious 
memory,  was  in  Dublin,  the  oakboys,  a  society 
of  rebels  thus  denominated  in  Ireland,  seised  on 
Arthur  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Enniskillen,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  stiff  temper,  worth  fire  hundred  a  year. 
They  then  ordered  him  to  swear  to  be  tree 
to  their  cause,  and  so  on;  but  he  refused 
obstinately;  on  which  they  put  a  -  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hang- 
ing him,  when  one  Simpson,  a  supernumerary 
gauger,  who  afterwards  got  a  commission  in  the 
army,  bursting  in  on  them  with  a  pistol,  resetted 
him  out  of  their  hands.    Skelton^  on  his  retunv , 
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met  Mr.  Johnston,  in  the  streets  of  Enniskillen, 
and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  a 
shilling,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  "  here,  take 
"  this,  I  gave  a  shilling  to  see  a  camel  in  Dublin, 
*<  but  an  honest  man  is  a  greater  wonder  in  the 
"  county  of  Fermanagh." 

To  a  gentleman,  who  told  him  once,  he  ex- 
pected to  represent  that  county  in  parliament 
he  said,  "  aye,  they  are  all  a  parcel  of  rascals, 
"  and  a  rascal  is  fittest  to  represent  them." 

NORMAN   CURATE. 

Mrs.  Stothard,  in  her  letters  from  Normandy, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  hospitable 
manners  of  the  Curd  of  Josselin.  "We  had  no 
V  sooner  informed  him  that  we  were  English 
'«  travellers,  than  the  Cur6  rose  from  his  seat, 
"  and  welcomed  us  with  cordial  hospitality. 
"  The  Cure  then  informed  us  that  he  had  passed 
"  ten  years  in  England;  during  the  emigration 
"  of  die  French,  and  had  returned  to  his  own 
"parish  of  Josselin  at  the  short  peace.  'You 
"  are  English  people/  said  the  old  gentleman ; 
"  <  the  English  shall  ever  be  welcome  to  rest  at 
"  my  house ;  I  came  into  their  country  when  I 
+  was  driven  from  my  own ;  I  had  neither  friends, 
*  money,  nor  their  language ;  fpr  the  first  three 
"  years  I  eat  my  daily  meal  at  their  cost, 
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M  taught  them  mj  tongue  ,  and  they  regasded 
*'  me  as  a  brother  i  for  ten  years  I  was  supported 
"  by  their  netioe*  and  protected  by  their  i*wa; 
"  gratitude  opens  my  door  art  the  approach  of 
"  any  of  their  nation.'  The  veaerable  nan 
"  came  forward,  seated  us  efose  to  the  fire,  and 
w  ordered  more  faggots  to  replenish  it.  He 
**  pressed  us  to  leave  the  inn,  and  begged  we 
"  would  take  tfp  oar  residence  at  tois  house. 
"  This  we  detained,  bvtt  promised  to  bt eakfest 
"  and  dine  with  htm  the  next  day,  in  compliance 
46  with  hi*  invitation,  given  in  English,  that  we 
"  would  take  with  him  the  lacfc  of  the  pot.  Ac- 
«  cordingty,  the  next  morning  we  presented 
"  ourselves  at  the  door  of  Monsieur  le  Core, 
"  who  received  us  in  his  state  apartment;  it 
was  hung  .with  old  tapestry,  and  decorated 
with  a  few  .family  portraits,  languishing  in  the 
^.full  bottomed  wigs  of  Louis  the  fourteenths 
"  time :  the  oaken  floor  was  so  nicely  waxed, 
".that  I  nearly  slipt  down  while  Monsieur  hand- 
"  ed  me  to  the  great  chair  at  the  upper  end  of 
"  the  room,  which  I  found  he  considered  the 
"  most  ceremonious  seat 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure  is  a  complete  Character, 
"  hospitable  and  kind.  He  related  to  us  an 
"  anecdote  that  evinced  both  his  good  nature 
"  aud  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  character  j 
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during  the  late  war,  a  person  belonging  to  an, 
English  ship,  induced  by  motives  of  curiosity, 
"  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  without  ap- 
prehending daager ;  of  course  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and 
"  marched  up  the  country.  The  escort  arrived 
at  Jotselin  with  the  prisoner  in  a  most  d  is- 
tressed  condition,  his  ahoes  being  actually 
"  worn  off  his  feet.;  they  brought  him  before 
"  Monsieur  le  Curi,  who  commenced  his  inter-* 
"  rogation  with,  '  Yon  are  an  Englishman. 
"  What  is  your  name  V  *  My  name/  replied  the 
"  the  prisoner,  *  is  B#*»V  *  B*M  V  said  Mon- 
a  sieur,  '  surely  I  must  know  that  name.     Stop 

*  a  moment,  I  will  return  to  you  immediately. 
u  Away  went  the  Cur£  to  consult  the  old  court 
"  calendar;  and  there  "finding  Lord  B**+*,  Peer 

*  *f  the  Realm,  returned  back  to  the  sagged 
u  prisoner,  convinced  of  his  identity  with  the 
"  nobleman  in  quetfliftn. 

«<Myl«*d,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  'Why 
«  do^ou  conceal  your  Tank*  Of  what  wse  can  it 
"  be  t  W%cat  is  your  motive  for  doing  so  1  Youf 
u  name  you  say  is  B****.  You  are  a  gentleman ; 
"  and  I  find  in  my  court  calendar,  Lord  B****, 
"  Peer.  ctf  ihe  Aealm.  Now,  if  you  are  Lord 
a  B**+*,  I  will  furnish  you  with  money  and 
"  necessaries,  and  use  the  interest  I  have  with 
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"  my  friends  at  Paris,  to  get  you  out  of  France.' 
" .'  I  thank  you,  Sir/  replied  the  prisoner,  ( I  am 

*  certainly  Lord  B****,  as  you  "say  I  am :  and 
"if  you  will  perform  what  you  have  so  kindly 
u  offered,  the  money  shall  be  returned  when  I 
"  arrive  in  England,  by  any  means  you  Way 
"  point  out'  All  succeeded  to  the  prisoner's 
"  desire;  and  the  money  was  honestly  returned 
u  to  the  good  Cure,  who  prides  himself  uponids 

*  own  sagacity,  and  the  great  benefit  arising 
"  from  the  old  court  calendar  brought  from  En- 
u  gland  sixteen  years  since.*9 

*  ■  • 

BISHOP   HOUGH.  '..*.. 

It  is  related  of  bishop  Hough,  that  he  always 
kept  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  house,  for  unex- 
pected occurences.  One  day  the  collectors  foe 
a  public  charity,  applied  to  the  bishop  for. his 
contribution.  He  immediately  told  tys  steward 
to  give  them  five  hundred  pounds.  The  steward 
made  signs  to  his  master,  intimating  that  be  did 
not  know  where  to  get  so  large  a  sum.  "You 
"  are  right,"  said  the  benevolent  bishop,  "I 
"  have  not  given  enough,  give  the  gentlemen  a 
."  thousand ;  you  will  find  it  in  such  a  place,' 
directing  him  to  where  the  money  was  kept. 
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MIRACLES  Of  THE  DARK   AGES. 

Richard,  surnamed  da  Wicke,  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity  ia  Worcestershire,  was  descended 
from  such  humble  parentage,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  manual  labour  for  support. 
Being  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise ,  he  was 
much  noticed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  time, 
and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  stories .  told  of  him,  by  the  monkish  writers, 
are  numerous,  and,  in  some  instances,  impious. 
Oar  Saviour,  by  a  divine  miracle  fed  the  multi- 
tude from  five  loaves  and  two  little  fishes;  but 
St  Richard,  is  alleged  to  have  blessed  only  one 
loaf,  and  instantly  augmented  it  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons! 

REVEREND  PHILIP  SK ELTON. 

This  divine  wljen  arguing  with  a  methodist 
preacher,  much  distinguished  for  his  liberality, 
demanded  of  him.  "  Do  you  advise  Presbyte- 
M  rians  to  go  to  meeting,  and  Church  people  to 
«  go  to  Church  ?"— "Yes."  "Well  then,"  said  he, 
*  your  religion  is  not  the  same  as  St  Paul's; 
. "  for  he  says,  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind  one  with 
"  another." 
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In  the  year  1148,  (he  Venedi  having  *Vt*hm 
die  whole  province  df  Wagra*,  came  before  the 
little  town  ofSutle,  which  at  that  juncture  Htdiftt 
above  «n  hundred  men  in  it.  Die  Venedi trttbj[fc, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  men*  set  fife  to  afi 
the  avenues,  add  began  to  attack  4fe  piece 
with  the  utmost  fury;  but  perceiving  %  foe 
brave  resistance  of  t#e  tbwtomen,  that  they 
should  pay  dear  for  their  conquest,  they  ^>rb- 
poied  a  capitulation,  and  ofered  not  b  Ctafeh 
the  lives  or  limbs  Of  the  inhabitants,  4h  their 
laying  down  ^ir  ferine  and  qtritfcrofc  thefifttifef*. 

*  The  people  hi  the  town  were  eager  ft  ofitife 
wit^  these  conditions,  wheft>  priest  WiinM 
Geslau,  thus  harangued  them.  "  Countrjitfefr, 
"  consider  well  the  consequences  of  surrender- 
"  ing.  Do  you  imagine  such  submission  will 
"  save  your  lives  ?   Ilhat  there  ft  any  faftft  in 

*  these  baAarhVns*  ©an  yoii  be  lgnoratitttat 
*-o*faJl  foreigners,  tte  Venedi  hate  the  Whc^tts 
u  the  most?  Out  very  name  tney  hold  in  AeVes- 
"tatibn.  rcofljnreyouym^rrTendSjIiy  the  $reat 
•'Creator  of  the  earth, who  Is  ible  to  protect  us 
''a&armYt  airy  numbers,*  I  c6njure<y<Jtt  to  c&ert 
« your  strength  and  to  renew  yuur  e'fiftrts. 
"  Whilst  within  this  fence,  we  are  masters  of 
u  our  hands,  masters  pf  our  weapons,  and  have 
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"  hopes  of  saving  our  lives,  but  once  disarmed, 
"  our  fete  irill  be  an  ignominious  death.  Take 
'*  then  font  swords,  tohich  the  enemy  would 
"fain  get  from  ydu  withbut  fighting;  drench 
u  them  in  their  blood ;  revenge  your  slattghter- 
"  ed  friends  and  relations;  give  these  strangers 
"  a  sample  of  your  courage ;  make  them  feel 
"  you  are  men,  and  determine  to  sell  your  lives 
"as  dear  aspossibte." 

'  Ibese  words  he  seconded,  with  a  suitable 
Action;  fbr  throwing  open  the  gates,  he  rushed 
towards  the  enemy,  laid  numbers  of  them  at  his 
feet,  and  though  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  body,  continued  fighting  with' 
indefattjgable  impetuosity :  when  the  townsmen 
joined  him,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  notwith- 
standing a  vast  superiority  of  numbers. 

,  4 

ENGLISH   AUCTION    9 ALES. 

Extracted  fircm  an  American  Paper.  "In 
u  one.  of  oar  last  English  Papers  we  notice, 
"  among  other  property  to  be  disposed  of  at  a 
"  public  sale,  that  a  congregation  of  the  estatn 
•t  Vshed  church  was  knocked  down  to  the  high*' 
"  est  bidder  for  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
^  fifty  pounds  sterling,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
"  advertisement,  that  sum  was  given  for  '  the 
¥  next  -presentation  to.  a  Vicarage  with  an  in-* 
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"  come  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the 
"  present  incumbent  being  fifty-nine  years.  vof 
*  "  age/  We  can  imagine  that  an  experienced 
"  auctioneer  would  find  some  difficulty  in  putting 
"  up  such  an  article.  A  lot  of  human  souls 
"  would  puzzle  a  man  accustomed  to  deal  in 
"  bale  goods,  and  he  might  find  himself  ember- 
"  rassed  for  language  to  tempt  the  reverend 
"  speculators  to  offer  an  adequate  price  for  the 
"singular  commodity  in the  market.  A  simple  in- 
"  experienced  publican  could  only  say,  '  how, 
"  much  is  offered,  reverend  traders  in  souls,  for 
"  this  pared  of  church-going,  tithe-pay  ing  pa- 
"rishionerst— Two  thousand  pounds.— What. 
"  no  more  for  this  profitable  .  congregation? 
"  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  half  the  vatae** 
"  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more-— dog 
"  cheap  still.  Why,  only  two  thousand  three 
"  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for  the  power  to 
"  save  or  damn  so  many  honest  christians t  /Is 
'}  no  more  bid?— Going-— going—gone.1  In  our 
a  uncivilized  country,  this  would  be  rather 
"  shocking,  but  in  England,  it  is  quite  the  re* 
u  verse.  The  salvation  of  half  the  kingdom. is 
"  regularly  in  the  market,  and  christian  congre- 
<'  gations  are  bought  and  sold  as  we  dispose  of 
"  hardware  or  piece  goods ;  aud  yet  these  traf- 
"  fickers  in  what  it  holy  and  important  in  this 
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44  world  and  the  next,  think  that  they  are  entitled 
u  to  revile  at  became  we  sell  the  labour  of 
"Macks.  Such  is  tire  force  of  names  and  power 
"of  prejudice" 

CHEATING   CONSCIENCE. 

When  Lolly,  the  celebrated  composer,  was 
once  dangerously  ill,  his  friends  sent  for  a  con- 
lessor;  who,  finding  his  situation  critical,  and 
his  mind  much  agitated  and  alarmed,  told  him 
there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  ob- 
tain absolution,  and  that  was,  by  burning  all  that 
he  had  composed  of  an  unpublished  opera.  Re- 
monstrance, was  in  ▼sin,  Lully  burnt  his  music, 
and  the  confessor  withdrew.  On  his  recovery, 
a  nobleman,  who  was  his  patron,  calling  to  see 
him,  was  informed  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made.  "  And  so,"  said  he,  "  you  have  burned 
^  your  opera;  and  you  are  really  such  a  block- 
"rhead  as* to  believe  in  the  absurdities  of  a 
"  monk  ?"  "  Stop,  my  friend,  stop,"  said  Lully, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  I  knew  very  well  what 
"  I  was  about— '*  I  kave  another  copy? 

NOWELL. 

The  celebrated  Nowell,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  English  reformation,  when  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
offended  queen  Elisabeth  by  something  which 
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fell  from  him  white  preaching*  fce*  mttjetfty, 
febwfever,  qalte  coitfounded  the  poor  dean,  bf 
calling  aloud  to  him  from  her  seat,  "to  retire 
'•  from  that  ungodly  digression,  and  return  \6 
u  his  text." 

EPISCOPAL  STRICTNESS* 

The  feHowmg  story  of  a  bishop's  examining  a 
J oung  man  for  orders  was  frequentlj  related  .by 
the  late  Rev.  Philip .  Skelton.  He  happened  W 
come  to  the  bishop's  house  too  late  to  be  exata^ 
ined  by  the  arch-deacon  With  the  other  candi- 
dates. However,  his  lordship  said  to  the  young 
man,  "  as  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  I  will  examine 
•«.«  you  myself."  Accordingly  he  brought  him  «p 
to  his  study,  which  was  lined  with  hooks,  and 
made  him  sit  down  at  a  table  that  was  caveted 
with  huge  folios  and  quartos.  Immediately  his 
lordship  set  down  opposite  to  him,  and  thujas 
Skelton  said,  hostilities  commenced.  His  lord- 
ship's first  question  was,  "Pray,  Sir,  how  xAA  h 
*  this  world  we  live  in  ?  "  The  y*ang  map  an- 
swered he  Could  not  tetl.  "A  very  sensible 
•'answer,"  his  lordship  gravely  replied,  "for 
"  the  septuagint  says  one  thing,  the  Hebrew 
u  another,  fcnd  the  Talmud  another:  in 
"  fact  no  two 'Of  them  are  agreed  among  thetn- 
"  selves  abotft  *eage  of  fte  world, and  there- 
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-"fcrcwyour  answer  is  the  most  sensible  imagt- 
*  nabla."  He  then  asked  him  again,  "how  old 
'*  is  the  Aew  world?  The  young  man  said,  na- 
turally enough,  he  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion, "  I  mean/*  his  lordship  said,  "how  long 
44  is  it  since  America  wa#  discovered?"  The 
candidate  tfcen  answered  at  a  guess,  it  was  so 
long,  but  happened  to  be  fifty  years  either  in  or 
ovcp,  "  Very  well,  very  well/'  replied  his  lord- 
ship," you  are  within  fifty  years  of  it,  which  is 
"no  great  distance  upon  my  word  4  this  is 
'* enough/  Thus  the  examination  conoluded; 
pfu^Uxiunt  montes.  When  his  lordship  came 
down  to  the  rest  of  the  candidates,  he  said  to 
them,  "Gentlemen,  I  had  some  notion  of  each  of 
"  you  writing  a  little -piece  of  composition,  as  is 
"  Jisual  on  such  occasions ;  but  I  have  thought 
"  better  of  it  now,  and  in  place  of  it,  I  will  only 
"ask  you  to  listen  to  a  piece  of  advice  I  will 
"  -give  yon  after  dinner,  relating  to  your  behaviour 
"  as  ^Lpgyinen,  which  will  be  more  useful  to 
"  you,  and  more  pleasing  to  me,  than  any  non- 
"  sqnse  you  can  write/'  His  lordship,  then, 
after  dinner,  according  to  his  promise,  gave 
tb*m  this  advice.  "You  may  think,"  he  said, 
"'that  good  preaching  will  tnake  you  agreeable 
"  to  your  people ;  but  here,  I  must  tell  you, 
?'  you  are  quite  mistaking;  it  is  not  for  this  they 
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"  will  like  you;  but  I  will  teach  you  a  method 
"  of  gaining  all  their  favours.  Look  out  for  acme 
"  humouroui  jest  book,  and  pick  out  all  the 
"  droll  stories  you  meet  with  In  it,  and  get  them 
"  by  heart  Then,  if  you  be  able,  make  some 
11  new  ones  of  your  own  with  all  the  circtuh- 
u  stances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  like;  iff- 
"  deed,  if  I  had  leisure,  I  could  tell  you  a  few  of 
"  my  own  making,  which  might  serve  you  on  oe- 
"  casions.  Take  care  alsoto  recollect,  if  possible, 
*  every  witty  thing  you  hear  in  company,  and 
"  fix  it  in  your  memory.  Thus  equipped  you 
"  will  be  well  qualified  to  do'  the  duties  of  your 
"  parish.  For  when  you  go  to  christenings, 
11  marriages,  or  wakes,  you  may  easily  entertain 
"  every  one  present,  by  your  witty  jokes,  and 
"  droll  stories,  with  which,  [you  know  your  head 
"  will  be  full ;  so  that  your  company  wiD  be 
"  sought  for,  over  the  whole  parish.  With  rt- 
"  spect  to  your  conduct  in  church,"  his  lordship 
continued,  "I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you, 
"  if  you  happen  to  make  a  blunder  in'  reading 
"  prayers  or  preaching,  do  not  stop  to  rectify  it: 
"  but  go  boldly  on :  for  'tis  ten  to  one,  if  a  single 
"  person  in  the  whole  church  be  listening  to  a 
"word  you  say;  but  if  you  stop,  and  go  back 
"  on  the  word,  and  begin  to  hum  and  h*w,  the 
"  hearers  will  immediately  prick  up  their  «ai» 
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"  and  whisper  to  one  another,  ah,  the  curate's 
"  out,  the  curate's  out,  and  thus  you  will  be  ex- 
"  posed  to  ridicule." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader 
that  the  heroes  of  the  above  tale  were  Irish, 

IIGHTIVO  PRELATE, 

Peter  de  Dreux,  cousin  german  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  bishop  of  Beauvois,  being  taken  in 
arms  by  Richard  the  First  of  England,  was  im- 
prisoned and  fettered  by  him  for  personal  injuries 
during  his  own  captivity.  Pope  Celestine  the 
third,  wrote  to  the  king  a  gentle  remonstrating 
letter  in  favour  of  the  prelate,  which  the  king  an- 
swered by  sending  the  bishop's  helmet  and  ar- 
mour to  Rome,  with  these  words  from  the  Holy 
Bible :  "  Know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
"  or  no."  Genesis37, 32.  This  answer,  so  just 
and  so  appropriate,  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's  in- 
tercession, and  he  replied,  u  that  the  coat  the  king 
"  had  sent,  did  not  belong  to  a  son  of  the  church 
"  but  of  die  camp ;  and  jthe  prisoner  therefore 
"  was  at  Richard's  mercy." 

A&CHBISHOP  WABHAtf,1 

This  eminent  man,  who  was  a  native  of thejsame 
county  as  William  of  Wykeham,  was  educated 
at  the  colleges  which  the  latter  had  founded 
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first  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
In  the  university  he  was  so  highly  distinguished 
that  at  an  early  age,  in  1488,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  law  school. 
Having  acquitted  himself  highly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  king  Henry  VII.  in  an  embassy  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  supposed,  but  er- 
roneously, to  be  a  protector  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
he  was  on  his  return  in  1493,  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Wells,  and  soon  afterwards  master  of 
the  rolls.     The .  career  of  fame  being  now  open, 
his  honours  were  rapidly  accumulated.     In  the 
year  1502,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  greatseal; 
then  Chancellor;  in  1503  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  London,  and  in  1503—4,  he  was  enthroned 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;     this  dignity  he  en- 
joyed   for  twenty-eight  years,  and  expired  in 
1552  at  St  Stephen's,  near  Canterbury.    Like 
all  his  contemporaries  who  raised  themselves  by 
their  learning  and  abilities,  to  honours  in  the 
state,  Warham  was  a  munificent  patron  of  liter- 
ature ;  Erasmus  in  particular  was  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  his  protection.    It  was  however  rather  his 
qualities  as  a  Christian,  than  his  attainments  as 
a  lawyer  and  divine,  that  raised  the  character  of 
this,  prelate  so  very  highly  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  and  posterity. 
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BISHOP   BURHBY. 

Bishop  Burnet,  from  absence  of  mind,  drew 
a  strong  picture  of  herself  to  the  duchess  of 
Matborough.  Dining  with  this  celebrated  lady 
after  the  disgrace  of  her  hatband,  Burnet  was 
comparing  Kim  to  Belisarius.  *  But  how,"  said 
she,  "  could  so  great  a  general  be  so  abandoned." 
<-'  Oh,  Madam,**  replied  the  bishop,  "  do  you  not 
"  know  what  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  he  had}  " 

A    LIST   OP   RELICS,  TO   BE  +F.BN    IK  THE 
CHJXJLCH  OJ    D0BBER4F, 

4  village  in  4ke  D*chg  of  Meckkatorg,  ttfeote 
tuo  utiles  from  the  Baltic. 

In  the  chwch  of  Dobberan  are  still  preserved 
maay  of  those  relics  so  much  respeoted  in  popish 
times.  They  are  shown  now  as  a  curiosity,  and 
a  mark  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  former 
fgot.    The  list  of  them  is  as  follows :— r 

A  small  quantity  of  flax,  which  the  Vqgin  Mary 

had  for  spinning. 
A  bundle  ef  bay ,  which  the  three  Wise  Men  of 

the  East  had  for  their  cattle,  and  left  behind 

them  at  Bethlehem. 
A  bone  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder 

Jesuits. 
A  piece  of  pom  Lasarus's  gamant. 
sol*  xix.  & 
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A  bone  of  St  Christopher,  and  the  first  joint  of 
his  thumb. 

The  shoulder  blade  of  the  said  St  Christopher. 

A  piece  of  linen  cloth,  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
wove  with  her  own  hands, 

A  piece  of  the  head  belonging  to  the  fish  men- 
tioned in  Tobit 

The  napkin  which  the  bridegroom  made  use  of 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 

Some  bones  of  Mrs.  Adams,  grandmother  of  an 
Abbot  of  Dobberan. 

A  hair  of  St.  Jerome's  mustachibs. 

Part  of  Judas'  bowels,  which  gushed  out  as  he 
burst  asunder. 

The  scissars  with  which  Dalilah  cut  off  Samp- 
son's hair. 

A  piece  of  the  apron  which  the  butcher  wore 
when  he  killed  the  calf,  upon,  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  son. 

One  of  the  five  smooth  stones  which  David  put 
into  his  bag  when  he  went  to  encounter  the 
giant  Ooliah. 

A  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  Absalomjumg  by 
the  hair. 

The  head  of  St -Thomas  the  Apostle. 

The  head  of  St.  Paul. 

The  head  of  St.  Peter. 

A  piece  St.  Peter's  fishing  net, 
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This  collection  they  preserve  with  as  much 
care  as  if  it  contained  a  most  valuable  treasure. 
The  professor  told  an  English  traveller  that  one 
of  the  principal  relics  had  been  stolen  in  the  last 
century;  and  it  was  no  less  than  a  quill  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  wing 

DOCTOR   PRIDEAUX. 

The  facetious  Mr*  Graves  informs  us,  in  his 
"  Spiritual  Quixote,*  that  when  the  learned 
Humphrey  Prideaux  (as  the  story  goes)  offered 
.  his  life  of  Mahomet  to  thetbookseller,  he  was  de- 
sired to  leave  the  copy  with  him  for  a  few  days 
for  his  perusal.  The  bookseller,  who  had  not 
the  learning  or  taste  of  a  modern  artist,  having 
consulted  with  his  learned  gazetteers,  who  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  performance,  told  the 
doctor,  at  his  return,  "  Well,  Mr.  Whats'  your 
'f  namen  I  have  perused  your  manuscript ;  I  don't 
"  know  what  to  say  of  it;  I  believe  I  shall  ven- 
"  tare  to  print  it ;  the  thing  is  well  enough ;  but 
"  I  could  wish  there  were  a  little  more  humour 
"in  it.*. 

This  story  is  more  briefly  told  in  a  note,  in 
Swift's  Works,  where  the  boot  is  said  to  have 
been  Prideaux's  "  Connexion  of  the  History  of 
"  the-  Old  and  New  Testament,"  in  which  it 
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tntrtt  4>e  confessed,  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
JhwKwrii  more  striking. 

ATevjrmbscMt^dime,  ^finding  his:  sight  'begin 
to  fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  apeotttfat,  Jaai  ?6a 
the  first  day  of  using  them,  preached  for  a  bio* 
ther  clergyman,  on  t  was  observed  to  hate  them 
at  the  4op  of 'his  fo*ebw*>dnrtng  *ke  ~wkoie  tker- 
ifooa.  **fc>  you  fcaveat  lafct  taken  *o  if  ruali  j, 
f f  ^ootorf  JBaWa  ftiond^trtipisetrice*  ^as^ 
-retamedlhe  amuuawihms afagentae,  «l>fiifchd  K 
*  could  wordo  withoat  them,  aad  I  'wander  «sw 
•'?  4  'MNrenaaed  thetn  ttfl  toti%." 

JSt.'lfichoftas,!or  Nicofetf,  whase  AeftitaMeao- 
ttaed  inoar  reformed  calendar,  wasioace  intfafe 
cwmfry,  *as*he  is  still  in  most  parts  of  the  neon- 
iiaent'held  in  the 'highest veneration.  His  froe 
ami  genuine  history  ^narks  him  ftodiaive  -been 
«oosptcttOtia  through  hfo  for  pi«ty,  i&neknees, 
charity,  and  every  other  of  the  softer  andi  more 
unviable  cfuafities. 

Whan  ho  wa*  an  infant,  and  .cafi*e<|Qetttfy 
dependant  duponr.tha  euatenance  with  wJt&dfro- 
<videnc*e  has  so  baunttfallyj  provided  Abe  fimale 
parent,  he  never  could  be  induced  to  receive 
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such  natural  support  oa  Wednesdays  or  Fridays : 
a  virtuous  and  exemplary  attention,  to  the,  ordi- 
nance! of  the  churchy  which  madced  hunt-justly, 
could  we  but  belie  vie  the  faNer- '*  as  a  ptttem. 
"forfutur*  infant  $f  and  caused  him.  to  he  re- 
garded as  ifcir  peculiar  saint  aad  patron  under 
the  endearing  title  of  '  Child  Bishop  I " 

St.  Nicholas,,  as  the  Child  bishop,.  U  usually 
depicted,  in  Roman  Cathode  countries*  surround* 
edby  naked,  children:  or,  in  Jtome  instances, 
with  the  emblematical  device  of  two  boy*  in  a  tub; 
the  cause  of  which  latter  has  been  very  minutely 
explained  by  an  Italian  author » who,  for  the  edi- 
fication,  of  the  papists,  published  this  saint's  life 
in  the  year  1645.  "  The  fame  of  St  Nicholas's 
"virtues  was  so  great*"  says  the  ingenious 
writer,"  that  an  Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending 
"  his.  two  sonato  Athens  for  education,  ordered 
M  them  to  call,  on  th*  bishop  for  his.  benediction ; 
"  but  they  getting  to  Myra  late  in  the  day, 
"  thought  proper,  to  defer  their  visit  until  the 
"  morrow,  and  took  up  their  lodgings  at  an 
"  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  secure  their  bag- 
"  gag*  and  effects,  to  himself,  murdered  them 
"  in  their  sleep,  and  then  cut  them  in  pieces, 
"  salting  them,  and  putting  them  into  a  pickling 
"  tab,  with  some  pork  which  was  there  already, 

"  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.    The  bis* 
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"  hop,  however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this  im- 
«  pious  transaction,  immediately  resorted  to  the 
"inn,  and  calling  the  host  to  him,  reproached  him 
"for  his  horrid  villainy.  The  man,  perceiving 
"  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime, 
"  and  entreated  the  bishop  to  intercede  in  his 
"  behalf  to  the  Almighty  for  his  pardon :  who, 
*  being  moved  with  compassion'  at  his  contrite 
"  behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repen- 
tance, besought  Almighty  God,  not  only  to 
pardon  the  murderer,  but  also,  for  the  glory 
4  •  of  his  name,  to  restore  life  to  the  poortnno- 
"  cents  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death. 
"  The  Saint  had  hardly  finished  his  prayer,  token 
"  the  mangled  and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths 
"  were  by  divine  power,  re-united;  and,  perceiving 
"  themselves  alive,  threw  themsehes  at  the  feet  of 
"  the  holy  many  to  kiss  and  embrace  them  ;"  but  the 
"  bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation,  exhort* 
"  ed  them  to  return  their  thanks  to  God  above  for 
"  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good 
"  advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives; 
"  and  then,,  giving  them  his  blessing,  sent  them 
"  with  great  joy,  to  prosecute  their  studies  at 
"Athens." 

Many  free  schools  were  established  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Nicholas,  their  great  friend;  and  before  the  Re- 
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formation,  the  election  of  what  was  known  by 
the  title  of  hot  bishop,  or  episcopus  puero- 
rum,  in  our  several  cathedrals,  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  sprung  from  the  alleged 
extraordinary  attachment  of  the  saint,  to  infan- 
tine virtue;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  been  much  more  probably  accounted  for. 
In  the  early  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Romish 
church,  it  was  usual  to  substitute  christian 
rites  for  others  of  a  heathenish  nature,  which 
they  found  in  existence,  in  order  the  more  secure- 
ly to  inducfe  a  change  in  the  religious  creed  of 
our  barbarous  forefathers,  when  probably  a  more 
rational  mode  would  never  have  been  effective. 
Thence  we  find  so  many  remains  of  Druidical 
and  old  Roman  superstitions  still  preserved 
among  christian  nations,  which  neither  time,  nor 
the  improved  State  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
have  been  able  to  eradicate. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Britons,  as  well  as 
of  the  Gauls,  was  wholly  Druidical ,  and  they  had 
accordingly,  varying  only  in  title,  popes,  cardi- 
nal*, and  all  other  similar  orders.  When  the 
task  of  conversion  was  first  essayed,  to  ridicule 
these  absurd  institutions,  the  christian  bishops 
introduced  about  our  Christmas  season,  when 
festivity  Was  peculiarly  licenced,  a  holiday  de- 
nominated festum  fatuorum,   Or  the  fool's 
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holiday:  this  had  a*  allusion  to  the  Batista 
saturnalia,  but  was,  at  the  safeevtift*,  in 
contempt  of  that  superstition, r  ft*%c£ta*-of  Hit 
Druidfcal  ceremonies.  .  Anions*  ether*  abetudt*1 
tie*,  therefore*  amh^druh>i,  and  afttheirfab* 
otdhMte  assistants,  were  seleumiy  chose*  $mo/ag 
children,  and  much-  adoration-  paid  to  tfceifr: 
wherebtt  to  wean  the  nkinds  of  the  peopfe  fitan 
the  respect  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to' 
tiese  severe  and  arbitrary  rukrsr    Atvdh  it  la1 
be  lamented,  that  when  the  end  had  beeanceOMK 
pushed,  which  was  originally  intended,  the  prac* 
tsce  wgi  not  discontinued,  instead  of  haying  been 
tolerated  and  suffered  to  hold  oat  for  derision 
the  bishop*  and  other  dignitaries  of  tho  very 
church  that  had  originated  their  existence,  tor 
an  exptes*  contrary  purpose.     This  holiday, 
however,  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  under  the  additional  various  tMes 

ofFESfuMKALfiNDAkltfM,  HYFODIACOWOHV*, 

strLTORuM  and  LiBBaTAS  BfccEUfBitiCA ;  aad 
eveti  to  that  period,  or  perhaps  later,  the  people 
used  to  assemble  mthe  church  hi  ma*ks,t*  etoet 
their  child  pope,  or  bishop,  practising  every 
specievof profligate  toockery,  and  Indulging  i* 
the  extremes  of  licentiousness;  fhe  priests  tbett» 
selves  joining  in  the  abomination,  and  even  es> 
deeding  the  huty  in  ridiculing  their  holy  function. 
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At 'whnt  precise  time  this  custom  was  first  in- 
stituted has  eluded  research,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  and  origmatted  oa  the 
Continent,  from  whence  it  was-  transplanted  to 
thur  country.  In  the  year  1512,  Colet  the  Dean 
of  St.  Pad's,  expressly  ordered  that  the  scholar* 
on  that  foundation-  should,  evfery  Childermas, 
coast  to  Faults  Churche,  and  hear*  the  Childe 
Bfskofi  Sermon.  (Warton s  History  of  English 
R>etry«)  Henry  the  Eighth  had  the  credit  of 
prohibiting  this  titty  puerility. — and  since  that 
peribd  these  unfittinge  and  inconvenient  **trges9 
•akiek'tend rmthtr  $0  dayspon  than  erne trve gforie 
ta  Gody  or  honor  of  hi*  Sayntes,  have  been*  dis-* 
continued^  excepting  for  a  short  interval  in  the 
rdSgft  of  the  popish  Mary,  who  not  only  revived 
that,  hut  numerous  other  similar  absurdities. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  the  Science 
and  Pracficeof  Mnsic,  affords  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  at  s*nux,  which,  with  some  small 
variation,  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  our 
cathedrals  at  large,  '  He,  the  boy  bishop,  was* 
to  be  elected  ftom  among  the  choristers,  on  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Nicholas,  being  the  6th  day  of 
December;  he  was  invested  with  great  authority, 
and  had  the  state  of  a  Diocesan  bishop,  from  the 
time  of  hi*  election  until  Innocent's  Day,  as  it  is 
called,  being  the  28th  of  the  same  month.    He 
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was  to  bear  the  name,  and  maintain  the  state  of 
a  bithop,  habited,  with  a  crosier  or  pastoral  *U$  > 
in  his  hand,  and  a  mitre  on  his  head.    HkfrW 
lows,  the  rest  of  die  children  of  the  choir,  wens? 
to  take  upon  them  the  style  and.  office  of  pre** 
bendaries,  and  yield  to  the  bishop,  canonical 
obedience :  and,  farther,  the  same  service  as  the* 
very  bishop  himself  with  his  dean  and  preben- 
daries, had  they  been  to  officiate,  were  to  hire* 
performed,  the  very  same,  mass  excepted,   was 
done  by  the  chorister  and  his  canons,  upon  thetv* 
aid  holiday.    The  use  of  Sarum  required  ako, 
that  upon  the  eve  of  Innocent's  day,  the  chorister 
bishop  with  his  fellows,  should  go  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  copes, 
and  with  burning  tapers  in   their  hands;  s&d 
that,  daring  the  procession,  three  of  the  boys 
should    sing  certain  hymns  mentioned  in  the 
rubric*    The  procession  was  made  through  the  • 
great  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  churph,  in*  such 
order,  that  the  dean  and  canons  went  foremost, 
the  chaplain  next,  and  the  bishop,  with  his  little 
prebendaries,  last;  agreeable  to  that  rule  lit  the 
ordering  of  all  processions,  which  assigns  the 
rearward  station  to  the  most  honourable.    la 
the  choir  was/  a  seat  or  throne  for  the  bishop; 
and,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  children,  they  were 
disposed  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  upon  the  up 
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permost  ascent*  And  so  careful  was  the  church 
to  prevent  any  disorder,  which  the  rude  cariosity 
of  the  multitude  aught  occasion,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  suguhrcereinony ,  that  their  statutes 
forbid  all  persons  whatsoever,  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication,  to  interrupt  or  press 
upon  the  children,  either  in  the  procession,  or 
during  any  part  of  the  service  directed  by  the 
Rubric;  or  any  way  hinder  or  interrupt  them  in 
the  execution  or  performance  of  what  it  concern- 
ed them  to  do.  Farther  it  appears,  that  this 
infimt  bishop- did,  to  a  certain  limit,  receive  to 
his  own  use,  rents,  capons,  and  other  emolu* 
ments  of  the  church. — In  case  the  little  bishop 
died  within  the  month,  his  exequies  were  solem- 
nised with  great  pomp;  and  he  was  interred, 
like  other  bishops,  with  all  his  ornaments**  One 
instance  of  which  attention,  Sir  John  might  have: 
added,  Co  the  remains  of  a  boy  who  died  during 
the  continuance  of  his  jurisdiction,  may  be  seen 
near  the  west  end  of  Sarum  cathedral  church, 
where  is  the  figure  of  a  youth,  clad  in  the  epis- 
copal habit,  standing  on  a  monster,  with  a  lion's 
head,  and  the.  tongue  and  tail  of  a  dragon ;  in 
allusion  to  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist— 
**  Comculcabu  konem  tt  dracontm ;"  Thou  shalt 
tread  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon.  To  these 
mockeries  of  an  ecclesiastical  import,  succeeded 
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others  having  a- petttisai  tomrffencyy  ever  whieit 
the  "  Abbet  of  Unreason,,  Afcboi  ef  Misrule^  *iv 
as  he  w*s  suesequefldy  catted,  lb*  'Maoadfai 
«•  Misrule,"  beid  prematura*:  swap*  Ta» 
^'Prince**  segulateAthe  sports -end  pasfoaaaf 
the  court,  throughout  the  Chmten  faoKdaf* 
by  the  express  appoiatmeKt  of  the  OhmcU,  mti 
by  degree*  the  nobles*  each,  mimed  %  shed* 
jocular  personage  ia  his  estabfcsameaa.  •  ¥*m 
them  the  eastern  speead  ta  the  cieyv  and  eft 
length  descended  to  almost. every  litde  patiafc 
throughout  the  kingdom,  where,  apioe;  ta*  feUitt 
of  the  great,  the  fustics  used,  to  "chase  then  a 
**  grand  Captame  of-  mischiefe*  wheat  they  iar 
"noble  with  the  title  of  ,Lurd  vfMisntht  and 
*him  they  crown  wkh;  great  solemnity,  and 
u  adopt  for  their  kinge/'^Anatoam  64  Abases 
Philip  8t*bs,  15M.) 

St.  Nicholas  was  likewise  venerated;  suvtbe 
protector  of  Virgins;  and  there  are,  or  wese 
until  lately,  numerous  fantastical  custoaas  obeer* 
ved  ra  I  taly  and  various  parts  of  France,  is  re- 
ference to  that  peculiar  tutelary  patronage*  la 
several  convents  it  was  customary,  oa  theeveif 
St.  Nicholas,  for  the  Betrdew  to  place  each** 
silk  stocking  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  the 
Abbes?,  with  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed,  recess* 
mending  themselves  to  ••  Great  St.  Nicholas  sf 
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^  tf  qr  iBh— hwf  Mmi  the,  pe»t  day  they  are 

jailed  together  to  witneas  the  Salt's  attention, 

wbravrerfiileA  to .€11  Aha  stockings  with  sweet- 

wteets,  end  other -trifle*  *f  that  .kind,  wilto  which 

*bee*ere4ek>tts  IFtrgiaff  made  .a  general  feast. 

Many  4*  the  {taken  nobles  bad- a  practice  called 

MvpaU,  (the  JSpaakh  'for  a  Sfa),  whieh  some- 

*rfaatju*mhfed  flus  foolery ;— cerefirtly  watch? 

JmgihugiaffMtMm*jf  they  insed  to  pisoe  in  the 

rsIipfMn  erstfrckregscTpeMons  tbey wished  to 

*bono*r,*omeptescsit of  dress  o?  trinkets,  which 

on  the  araning  of dus  Saints  day;  were  meant 

4o  ^nrfriee  nnd  gratify  their  visiwra.     Both 

mages  appear  t»  bate  taken  their  rise  fironMbe 

*smertsblew   dk  gentleman,  *t  would  appear,  of 

nbble^idcecent,  had,  »by  sefcne  casual  misfortune, 

-Jpeecfrjeao  reduced  by  peonry  and  want,  4*  even 

haeely  to  propcee  io  his  three  daughters  to 

'abaridon  themsilini'to  a  life  of  profligacy  for 

-their  amtiuft  support.  5  St.  Nicholas,  shocked  at 

each  threatened  degradation  of  the  .female  che- 

raeter,  .resoked  te  interpose  his  kind  assistance 

fertfce  relief  of  these  distressed  damsels,  and 

apeofriingly  threw  fart o  the  chamber  of  the  gen- 

tliifi,  <a  ttodnug  containing  a  portion  for  his 

eHait  dsnglitmr,  who,  thushappiiy  provided  for, 

wwsfjecrfily  disponed  e£m  wedlock;  the  second 

wdqs>t^)c,  /asceived  the  like  assistance,  and 
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•afterwards  the  third,  by  which  mews  they  *ere 
all  rendered  happy  in  the  choice  of  thai*  heart*! 
St.  Nicholas,  styled  ia  several  of  the  legeab, 
'•the  giorioas  Confessor,*  was  not  the  patroa^f 
infants  and  of  virgins  only;  he- bad  also  the 
peculiar  honour-  of  bong  worshipped  by  &*> 
faring  mm  of  every  denomination,  -  .ia  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these 
it  scarcely  a  place  of  any  note  around  our  coast, 
or  adjoining  the  principal  rivers,  .but  has  tone 
sacred    edifice    dedicated  to  Attn*      The  Arst 
churches  built  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and  others 
of  the  most  ancient  sea  ports,  were  put  tinder 
his  protection,  and  enriched  by  offerings  from 
'Mariners,  Fishermen,  fyc. at  well  as  by  merchants 
trading  beyond  sea.    In  other  countries  the  like 
attentions  were  paid  to  the  Saint,  as  being  pecu- 
liarly propitious  to  all  connected  with  a  sea- 
faring life;  and  we  find  that  Charles  the  Third 
of  Naples  instituted  an  Order  for  the  advance- 
ment of  navigation,  called  the  Argonaut*  ofJSt, 
Nicholas;  while  in  Russia  in  particular*  nume- 
rous places  of  devotion  were  dedicated  to  this 
Saint,  to  afford  voyagers  of  every  kind,  ample 
opportunities  of  praying  or  returning  thanks,  for 
prosperous  voyages.     He  is  indeed  generally 
held  as  the  Great  patron  of  the  Russian  Empire; 
The  reason  of  St.  Nicholas  having  been  the 
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Saint  most  revered  by  mariners,  is  accounted  for 
by  that  part  of  his  life  written  by  the  monks, 
whereby  we  are  .assured,  that  he  not  only  by  his 
prayers  abated  a  tempest,  and  preserved  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  voyaging  to  the  Holy  Land, 
tat,  upon  another  occasion,  personally  appeared 
to  some  mariners,  who  in  a  storm  had  invoked 
his  aid,  and  saved  them  from  perishing,  although 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  was  then  living, 
and  in  a  distant  region  J 

Numerous  churches,  not  on  the  coast,  were 
also  placed  under,  the  patronage  of  St.  Nicholas, 
but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  principally  from 
the  power  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  for  causes 
which  have  eluded  research,  adopted  him  as  their 
Peculiar  Tutelar  Saint  ;■  while  the  dedication  of 

XIVO'S    COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE,    to    this    Saint 

and  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Henry  the  sixth,  is" at- 
tributed to  the  circumstance  of  that  prince, 
having  been  born  on  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Nicholas,  who,  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
was  therefore  considered  as  having  presided  at 
his  birth.  Even  the  Muscovite  Laplanders,  have 
been  taught  to  hold  St,  Nicholas,  in  veneration: 
and  to  this  day  place  in  the  coffins  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  small  images  of  that  Saint, 
whom  they  regard  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  dead. 


..  » 
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Two  candidates  of  the  name  of  dtdaaa  -  «vi 
-Low,  preached  probation  fetsnone  for  ar  kctdte- 
ship,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  oongrwgsst>«|. 
Mr.  Law  preached  in  the  morning,  takas^forlffc 
teat,  "Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  aad  made  t 
very  excellent  sermon,  with  which  the  congrega- 
tion appeared  much  edified.  Mr.  Adam,  who 
.was  present,  preached  in  the  evenings  taking. for 
hi*  text  the  passage  immediately  following  that 
of  his  rival.  m'Lo,  hire  am  I/'  This  impromfctq, 
and  his  sermon,  gained  Jflr.  A.  the  Lectureships 

SRBtfCH   CJUSRGY.  ... 

the  fear  of  .assassination  by  the  Popiih  otalft 
which  from  various  circumstances  fitosry  the 
Fourth  entertained,  is  said  to  have  Qcqpsionqi 
ecclesiastics  being  prohibited  from  attending 
jthe  French  court  in  their  canonical  dress,  lest,  in 
his  time,  they  should  have  worn  a  eonoeaied 
dagger  which  enthusiasm  or  superstition-might 
have  induced  them  to  employ.  By  otheca  bow* 
ever,  this  regulation  is  said  to  have  bee».|iieU« 
ted  by  the  jealous  vanity  of  Louis  XIV.  rThgt 
monarch  piqued  himself  highly  on  hifrpersfi&tl 
beauty,  and  always  wished  it  to  be  cops£d*s*4f 
what  he  really  was,  the  handsomest  man  in  his 
realm.    But  the  Cardinal  de  Potignat  ha4«H 
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uapo*ia&  as  noble  amain,  with  a  finer  boat,  but 
qnfbrfamrtiiy  moat  HMbnead  lege,  and  Louis 
XIV,  the*  h*  might  not  be  eclipeedby  thee**- 
dinei,  tank  *ura«eat  Us  leg*  eho«ld  be  nearby 
fmfciitlif  ibe^elefgy  toee  pent  in  their  robes  flf 

00Olt* 

XMTAJrRe. 

The  Jbcjr  of  tip  Poke  of  Penthiexre  died  in 
1764*  a  victim  to  hif  irregularities f  and  particu- 
larly to  hie  attarfwaflpt.  to  MadftmoieaUe  Mire, 
a  lad  J  emkjent  ibr  her  nusieal  talents.  The 
Parities  wits,  who  taagh  ate?ery  thing,  made 
the  fallowing  ingenious  epitaph,  composed  of 
fiyawitktl  notes,  whfch  or*  supposed  to  ba 
4Hgrar«g0»  his  tomb. 
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Mh»  has  placed  aha  there,     J 

CEMETERY  OF  PEHE  LA  CHAI8E. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  -and  eifccting-tQ 
die  imagination,  than  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  at  Parity  It  is  only  sufficient  to  gtf  there, 
to  be  convinced  how  true  the  affection  which 
the  oaothen,  to***  end  mta»  of  ffaooe,  hAve 
for  each  other.  How  simple,  ^nd  yet  how  ton- 
der  the  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs.  There  the 
sister  goes  to  renew  the  tender  recollection  of 
vol  in.  l 
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her  sister,  and  the  son  to  place  a  garland  over 
the  grave  of  his  mother.  With  the  English,  the 
dpad  are  scarcely  ever  visited,  and  seldom  j»*. 
membered;  bat  it  is  not  so.  with  .the  .  Frencjb, 
who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  to- mix  the  kind-. 
est  feelings  to  their  relations,  with  the  sociability 
of  a  large  circle.  The  tombs  and  graves  in  the 
cemetery  are  kept  in  the  highest  order  and  re- 
pair, and  almost  all  of  them  are  planted  with 
shrubs  and  fragrant  flowers,  mingled  jwith  the 
mournful  cypress  and  yew.  The  acacia  tree  is  also 
planted  in  great  abundance,  and  the  wild  vine 
spreads  its  broad  leaves  and  graceful  clusters  over 
many  of -the  monuments.  Several  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  affecting  from  their  brevity  and  simpli- 
city. Upon  the  monument  of  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  there  is  the  following  short  sentence : 

A  la  memoirs  de  mon,  meilleur  ami. 
Cfetoit  men  fr&re. 

I.  On  another— 

« 
' '  Ci  git,P  N.  sou  Spouse  perd  en  lui  le  plus  tendre  de 
iiefs  smfB,  et  ses  enmas,  un  raodele  de  tertu. 

r 

■  -  And  upon- one  raised  by  the  parents,  to  the 
memory  of  a  child; 

Ci  git  notre  ffls  cheri* . 
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CAVDtiEB  IVf  THE  C&UfetfH. 

In  the  formula*   of  Marculphus,  edited  bj 
Jerome  Bignon,  he  tells  us,with respect  to  lights, 
that  the  use  of  them  was  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  church;  that  the  primitive  Christians  made' 
use  of  them  in  the  assemblies,  which  they  he!d: 
before  day,  out  of  necessity :   and    that  after- 
wards they  were  retained  even  in  day  light,  a%  tokens 
of  joy  f  and  in  honour  of  the  Deity.    Lactantras 
says,  speaking  of  the  absurdities  of  the  wax 
lights   in   Romish  Churches,  "  They  light  up 
"  tandles  to  God,  as  if  he  lived  in  the  dark : 
41  and  do  they  hot  deserve  to  pass  for  madmen, 
"  who  offer  lamps  and  candles  to  the  author  and 
"  giver  of  light  V    It  is  really  astounding  to 
our  ideas,  that  wax  candles,  as  long  as  Serjeant's 
pikes,  should  be  held  as  necessary  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.    That  it  is  so  held,  and  that  by  a 
large  class  of  Christians,  every  one  must  allow,* 
for  they  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
singular  fact    The  show  is  however  extremely 
imposing.    Thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  wax  lights  were  burned  every 
year,  for  nine  hundred  masses  said  in  the  castle 
of  Wittemburgh !  Philip  Melancthon  speaks  of  a 
Jeiutt,  who  said  that  "  he  would  not  extinguish 
"  one  taper,  though  it  were  to  convert  all  the 
"  Huguenots."    (Protestants) 
vox*.  XXI.  l  2 
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ITALIAN   PRXACHIN0* 

In  a  country  where  there  is  to  modi  preach- 
ing as  in  Italy,  and  where  almost  all  preaching 
is  extempore,  or  at  least  memorittr,  there  must 
necessarily  be  many  bad  preachers*  bat  there  arc 
scarcely  any  drawlers;  there  is  nonsense  enough, 
but  not  that  lifeless,  dull,  monotony  of  topic, 
style  and  voice,  which  so  often  sets  our  own  con* 
gttfations  to  sleep.  Some  of  them,  paocticwlar- 
ly  at  Naples,  ate  very  ridiculous,  from  the  veto** 
mence  of  their  gesticulations ;  and  there  i*  always 
a  Crucifix  in  the  pulpit,  which  often  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  a  dramatic  style.  There  is  a  prac- 
tice too,  common  to  all,  which,  at  first  is  apt  to 
excite  a  smile.  The  preacher  pronounces  the 
sacred  name  without  any  particular  observance, 
but  as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  mention  la 
senctiuima  Madonna,  he  whips  off  his  little  skull 
cap,  with  an  air,  that -has  as  much  the  appearance 
of  politeness,  as  of  reverence.  The  Italians  are 
not  singular  in  having  made  women  a  divinity. 

MANAGEMENT. 

,  .Bishop  Hare  complained  to  Lord  Carteret,  of 
the  hard  words  .that  he  had  given  the  bishops,  in 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  reminded 
him  that  he  might  one  day  be  a  minister  himself, 
(which  was  the  case)  and  might  want  the  bishops, 
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Votes.      Lord  C.  immediately  replied,    "If  I 
44  want  yon,  1  know  how  to  hate  yen*" 

THOMAS    AQVIXAU 

^Then  Thome*  Aquinas  was  on  a  visit  to 
Home,  whilst  he  was  m  the  closet  of  Pope  In- 
nocent the  Fourth,  an  officer  brought  in  a  bag 
of  money  procured  by  the  sale  of  absolutions  and 
indulgences,  "  Too  see,  young  man,"  said  the 
Pope,  "  the  age  of  the  church  is  past,  in  which 
"  she  said,  silver  and  gold  have  I  none.** — True, 
holy  father  (replied  Aquinas)  but  the  age  is  also 
patty  in  which  she  could  say  to  a  paralytic 
"  Rise  up  and  walk.* 

PICTURE  Qt  PAPISTRY* 

Montesquieu,  iu  his  Persian  Letters,  is  satiri* 
cat;  be  say s,  "  Articles  of  faith  are  constituted 
"  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope  when 
"  they  are  assembled  together.  When  they  are 
"  separated,  the  business  of  their  function  is  no 
u  other,  than  to  dispense  with  the  fulfilment  of 
"  the  law.  For  the  Christian  religion,  thou 
"  most  know,1  is  loaded  with  a  vast  number  of 
"  very  difficult  practices;  and  as  it  is  judged 
"  less  easy  tofiiiai  those  obligations,  than  to 
"  have  bishops  to  dispense  with  them;  they 
"  have,  for  the  public  benefit,  taken  the  latter 
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u  method,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  they  be  not 
"  willing  to  observe  the  fast  of  Rahmasaa  (Lent), 
"if  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  for* 
"  malities  of  marriage  if  they  woold  break  their 
*'  vows;  if  they  would  marry  contrary  to  tbeap- 
"  pointmeat  of  the  law,  nay,  sometimes  if  the  j 
"  be  desirous  not  to  abide  by  their  oath,  they 
"go  to  the  bishop,  or  pope,  who  ptesently 
«'  grants  a  dispensation." 

QUAKERS. 

<    Nothing  can  exceed  the  strange-mode  of  ex- 
pression adapted  by  the  Quakers,  though  a  sect 
ever    fo   be    admired.      They    call  churches, 
steeple  houses,  though  they  are  presumed  to 
know  what  they  are :    coaches  are    leathern 
conveniences :  they  clip  and  disfigure  the  king's 
English  into  most  ungrammatical  postures,  thee- 
ihg  and  thouing  with  all  the  stiffness  of  unyield- 
ing buckram.    Still  this  quaintneaa  of  expres- 
sion used  by  the  Quakers  was  not  always  so 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly,  as  now:    One  of 
this  class  ,a  primitive  enthusiast^hose  nahuKWsi 
Fisher,  indulged  himself  in  the  succeeding  flow 
of  vituperation  at  Dr.  Owen,    The  doctor  was 
thus  addressed  by  friend  Fisher:—"  Thou  fiery 
u fighter,  and    green  headed  trumpeter;  thou 
"  hedge  hog,  and  grinning  dog;  thou  bastard 
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thou  hast  tumbled  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baby- 
**  lonish  bawd ;  thou  mole ;  thou  tinker ;  thou 
"  lizard ;  thou  bell  of  no  mettle,  but  the  tone  of  a 
"  rattle;  thou  wheelbarrow;  thou  whirlpool;  thou 
"  whirligig;  O  thou  firebrand ;  thou  adder  and 
"  scorpion ;  thou  loute ;  thou  cow  dirog ;  thou 
M  moon-calf;  thou  ragged  tatterdemallion ;  thou 
"Judas;  thou  .livest  in  philosophy  and  logic, 
"  which  are  of  the  devil !" 

CHRISTIAN   NAME8. 

Among  the  Puritans,  a  whole  godly  sentence 
was  sometimes  .adopted  as  a  name.  It  is  but 
little  more  than .  sixty  years  since  the  following 
occurrence  took  place  at  the  church  of  Lee,  in 
Kent.  Hie  rector  being  absent,  a  clergyman  of 
the  neighbourhood  undertook  to  supply  hts 
place.*  An  infant  was  brought  to  the  church  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  In  the  usual 
part  of  the  service  the  minister  demanded  the 
name  of  the  childV— ''  Seeavd  by  Feeath,"  was 
the  reply.  "Whatf  exclaimed  the  minister. 
"  Secav'd  by  Feeath,"  rejoined  the  sponsors. 
"  Saavd  by  Faath,*'  said  the  clerk,  now  acting  as 
interpreters  M  Saved  by  Faith  r  repeated  the 
minister.  <•  John,'*  proceeded  his  reverence  in 
a  pet, "  I  baptise  thee,  &c."  and  continued  with- 
*at  interruption  to  the  end  of  the  service ;  no 
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sooner  wat  it  concluded;  than  the'  pemrt*  opee> 
ed  their  months  and  spake,  ''i*ab,  Sw,  the 
"  ohild's  &  gat"  "  I  eanm*  help*  whit  it?  i%  why 
•'  did  yon  not  give  it  a  chri#tiaiHUun&'T  John; 
we  naetft  aappose  wa^a/terwetdscooveetedinto 
Joan.  Art  we  are*  on*the  satyeet)  we:  eeiaol  ton 
betr  inserting  in  this  piaee  the  *une*of  *jar?, 
whieh  about  the  thtie  of  the  ctril  weto^wafciekl 
to  be  impannelled  in  the  eeutoty  of  ffitaniri 

Accepted— Trert)r  of  Hbrtfcittr. 
Refl^tted— Compttfn-  of  Battle. 
Faint  ilot— Hewit  of  Heathfield. 
Make  PeaOe^Heatbn  of  Hare. 
God  Reward — Smart  of  Fivefcnret 
Stand  fast  oft  high^Strtager  of  Cfowlmrst; 
Earth — Adams  of  Warbteton. 
Called — Lower;  of  the-  same. 
Kllt-sta— Pimptof  of  Wlthata. 
Rfetfrm-^Speitaaa  ©f  Watling. 
Be  faithfbt— Joiner  ef  Britling; 
Fly  debate— Robert*  of  the  wane.  * 
Fighe  tfee  good  ^gfct  of  faitb— Whki  df 
More  faft-^Fowter  of  Bait  Haddthgtota, 
Hop*  fbru-Bebdiog  6f  the  earner. 
Gfetitfal'  -Harding  of  Lewis. 
W&p  not— >BHltag  of  the  tattle. 
["-Btewer  of  Chelan. 
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A  courtier  who  was  a  layman*  having  obtained 
a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury,  which  he  intended  to  let  to  another 
layman  for  hit  advantage,  informed  bishop  Jewel 
of  the  conditions  between  them,  and  of  the. 
epktyCMf  of  some  lawyers  whom,  he  had;  consulted 
eft- the* subject;  to. which  when  he  had  endejihjf 
communication  the,  bishop,  made  the  following 
reply  r  "  What  your  ktwyer*  may  answer  I  know* 
"  not*  but  foe  my  part,  where  my  power  will  bs** 
"  vent  it,  I  will  take  care  thatnjky  <?feurab  shall 
"  sustain  no  loss  while  I  life*" 

DR.  TRESHAM. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
the  famous  Jewel  was  appointed  orator  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  composed  a  curious 
congratulatory  address  on  the  behalf;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  University  :  while  he  was  reciting 
the  address  to  Dr.  Tresham,  the  Vice-chancellor, 
the  great  bell  of  Christ-Church,  which  the  Dr. 
had  a  few  days  before  caused  to  be  recast,  and 
named  Mary,  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  tolled : 
and  on  hearing  its  sound, which  now  called  him  to 
his*  beloved  mass,  he  burst  forth  with  this  exclam- 
ation, u  O  delicate  and  sweet  harmony!  O, beau- 
tiful  Mary,    how  musically  she  sounds,  how 
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"  strangely  she  pleaseth  njy  ears  ?'  Thus  rudely 
silencing  the  discomfited  orator,  who  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  his  insolence* 

POPS   LEO   THE   TEWTH. 

Francis  the  first  of  France,  was  so  forcibly 
struck  with  the  solemn  manner  of  Pope  Leo  the* 
Tenth  performing  mass  that  he  afterwards  told 
some  of  his  courtiers,  that  if  any  doubt  remain- 
ed oh  his  mind  respecting  the  truth  of  the  mys- 
tery contained  in  it,  the  pontiff's  very  rtverend 
and  awful  manner  of  celebrating  it,  would  hare 
completely  eradicated  them. 

REV.  MR.  If  ATTINSOH, 

t 

.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mat- 
tinson,  curate  of  Pattesdale,  in  Westmoreland* 
which  deserves  record.  The  first  infant  he 
christened  after  he  got  holy  orders,  he  asked 
for  himself  in  the  church  when  she  was  sixteen; 
and  by  her,  had  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  he  married  himself  in  his  own  church. 
His  stipend  was,  for  several  years,  only  twelve 
pounds,  and  never  reached  to  twenty;  yet,  out 
of  this,  by  the  help  of  a  good  wife,  he  brought 
up  his  four  children  very  well :  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three;  became  grandfather  to  seven- 
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teen  children ;  and  worth  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  We  read  of  church  preferment  in  Ice* 
land  of  a  similar  nature.  Travellers  tell  us,  that 
the  Rev.  John  Thorlakson,  of  Bsegisft,  in  Iceland, 
the  translator  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  into 
Icelandic,,  enjoys  church  preferment  to  the 
amount  of  six  pounds  five  shillings  per  anpurn, 
out  of  which  he  allows  a  stipend  to  a  curate ! 
We  believe  the  reverend,  venerable,  and  amiable 
poet  also  enjoys  more  celebrity  by  the  testimo- 
nials of  travellers,  than  hundreds  of  prelates 
have,  with  their  black  silk  aprons  and  lawn 
sleeves. 

PASTOR    EXTRAORDINARY. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  in  1443  was  chancel- 
lor of  Oxford.  He  seems  to  have  deeply  felt  the 
profligacy  with  which  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
conducted;  for  thus  does  he  express  himself: — 
I  knew  a  certain  illiterate  idiot,  the  son  of  a 
mad  knight,  who  for  being  the  companion,  or, 
rather  the  fool  of  the  sons  of  a  great  family  of 
the  blood  royal,  was  made  arch-deacon  of  Ox- 
ford before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  soon 
after  got  two  *  rich  rectories,  and  twelve  pre- 
bends !  I  asked  him  one  day  what  he  thought 
of  learning,  "  I  despise  it,*9  said  he,  "I have 
"  better  livings  than  you  great  doctors,  and  be- 
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*<  4kve  as  mach  as  any  of  ye*."  "What  do  jo* 
<<  helk  ve/  said  L  "  1  believe,"  sai*  he,  -that 
"  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  person.  I  believe 
«  all  that  God  believes." 

INDULGEXCIES. 

Dr.  MUner,  in  his  history  of  Winchester, 
charges  the  church  of  England  with  granting 
and  even  selling  indulgences*  His  words  a*e': 
u  Strange  as  it  will  appear  to  many  members  of 
"  the  established  church,  it  is  nevertheless  de* 
"  monstratively  true,  that  this  church  formally 
"  sanctions  the  use  of  indulgences,  properly  so 
"  called  ;  and  that  she  does  sometimes  actually 
"  grant  them,  and  that  for  money,  which  (he 
says)  the  catholic  church  forbids.  (See  Ar- 
ticuli  proclero,  in  bishop  Sparrow's  collection. 
"  p.  1S4»— Also,  Constit.  Bed.  p.  253.)  all  of 
"  which  regard  the  commutation  and  remission 
"  of  public  penance,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
"  money  is  to  be  applied,  when  it  is  remitted 
«  for  money."  Hist  of  Winchester,  vol.  2,  p.  1ft. 
Dr.  Milaer  might  hare  quoted  what  follows: 
"  Aylmer  bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth,  discovered  in  158%  during 
"  his  triennial  visitation,  a  frequent  and  sfcan* 
"  dalons  practice  of  commutation  of  penance* 
44  which  he  endeavoured  to  reform.    This  .was 
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practised  by  Chancellors,  commissioners,  ofB* 
44  eials*  registers*  and  even  apparitors.  These 
"  commutations  were  so  numerous,  and  at  the 
"  same  time  so  strange,  that  the  bishop  appre- 
"  bended  it  would  open  a  passage  to  a  general 
"  inundation  of  vice,  especially  with  regard  to 
"  the  rich,  who  might  be  as  criminal  as  they 
"  pleased*  when  they  might  save  themselves  from 
"  punishment  by  money.  The  bishop  made  them 
"  refund  all  sums  received  for  six  or  seven  years 
"  back*  and  applied  it  to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul** 
"  Cathedral.'' 

RELIGIOUS  WILL. 

'  Humility  in  conversion  may  be  evinced  in  the 
will  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  an  old  warrior  of  the 
fourteenth  century*  (who,  after  having  been  a 
zealous  Lollard,  had  been  reconverted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  partly  by  the  archbishop 
Arundel's  eloquence*  and  partly  by  dread  of  pun- 
ishment. Lollards ;  being  so  ceiled,  not  from 
Walter  Lollard,  a  German  reformer  A.  D.  1315, 
but  from  lolium,  teres,  (which,  according  to  Mat- 
thew 13*  30*  ought  to  be  burned),  will  prove 
that  the  over  acted  humility  of  certain  sectarians 
ef  the  nineteenth  century,  is  not  without  prece- 
dent, *  I  Loys  Clifford,  mis  and  traytonr  to  my 
"  Lorde  God*  and  to  all  the  blessed  companye 
vol*  in* 
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"'of 'Heme,  and  unworthi  to  be  cfepyd  a  Cry*» 
"' ten  man,  make  and  ordeyn,  Ac.  At  the  be- 
"  ginning  I,  most  unworthi  and  Goddys  traytottr 
u  recommend  mi  wretchyd  and  synfui  sow),  Ac. 
«  and  mi  wretchyd  caryne  (carrion)  to  be  beryesd' 
"  in  the  ferthest  corner  of  the  cherche-zarde,  in 
"  which*  parish  mi  wretchyd  sowfe  daparteth 
'♦  1ko  mi  bodye.  And  T  pray  and  cherge,  At. 
"  ifec.  that  on  mi  stinkinge  careyne  be  needier 
"leyde  clothe  of .  gold,  ne  of  sift:,  bat  a  biack 
"  clothe,  and  a  taper  att  mi  hede,  and  another 
"  at  mi  fete,  ne  stone,  ne  other  thynge,  where- 
"  by  eny  may  witte  where  mi  stinkinge  careyne 
"  lyyetb."  So  that  this  worthy  knight  walked 
humb|y  in  his  conversion. 

EXPENSIVE   MONUM1HT. 

« 

Dugdale  informs  us  that  the  monumettt  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  rte 
chapel  in  which  is  was  erected  m  St.  MaryV 
c%arch,  at  Warwick,  cost  a  sum  nearly  equivalent 
to  i?24,800  of  modern  money, 

SAINT    BERNARD. 

St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  verified  the  interpretation  of  his  mo* 
ther's  dream*  She  dreamt,  when  she  was  preg- 
nant of  him,  that  she  should  bring  forth,  a  white 
dog,  whose  barking  should  be  very  loud.    Being 
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astonished  •  at  this  dream,  she  consulted  an 
honest  monk,,  who  said  to  her,  "Be  of  good 
"  courage,  you  shall  have  a  son,  who  shall 
"  guard  the  house  of  God,  and  bark  loudly 
**  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith."  St  Bernard 
went  even  beyond  the  prediction,  for  he  barked 
sometimes  against  chimerical  enemies,  against 
errors  which  were  but  mere  trifles,  or  an  unjust . 
interpretation  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
others ;  and,  right  or  wrong,  he  knew  admirably 
tow  to  give  the  alarm,  and  how  to  make  the 
thunder  of  his  triumphs  resound. 

PURGATORY. 

*  t  r 

Purgatory  is  defined  by  Stillingfleet,  to  be  a 
place  in  which  souls  are  supposed,  by  the  papists 
to  b$  purged  by  fire  from  carnal  impurities,  be- 
fore they  are  received  into  heaven.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  to  add,  that  this  is  the  most  profit- 
able fiction  that  ever  was  invented  by  priest- 
craft; for,  by  this  profusion  of  post  obit  piety, 
the  church  not  only  gained,  like  a  widow,  her^ 
thirds,  but  had  nearly  gone  far  to  sack  the  en- 
tire fee  simple  of  all  the  faithful.  The  doctrine 
of  purgatory.. was  partly  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  revived  by  Gregory 
tl$e  Great  in  the  sixth  century ;  but  it  was.  never 
positively  affirmed  till  the  year  1140,  nor  made 
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an  article  of  faith  till  tbe  council  of  Tifcat.  Bat 
it  is  said,  Odilon,  abbot  of  Cliiay,  is  Ike  aieth 
century  bad  tbe  honour  of  thia  iqaofratioa*  He 
it  was,  wbo  fir*t  enjoined  the  ceremony  of  pcagr* 
ins  for  the  dead,  Should  this  particular  and 
important  day  happen  on  a  Sunday,  k  i$  not 
postponed  until  Monday 9  but  kept  oa  the  Solar- 
day,  "in  order  that  tbe  church  might  the  aoeaer 
"  aid  the  sufieriag  sou)*'*  Thia  satst  actmdly 
li  heard  the  voyees  and  the  howlyogs  of  devyb 
"  whiche  coseplayned  strongly,  bycauae  that  the 
"  sowles  of  them  that  were  dead  were  takea 
"  aweye,  fro  their  hands,  by  almesses  and  by 
"  prayers.9  Hear  Mercier  on  4he  value  of  this 
saint  to  the  Romish  Church :  "When  St  Odilen, 
«  abbot  of  Cluny,  discovered  purgatory,  ha  faa- 
"  ded  that,  to  secure  a  deeeat  subsistence  for 
"  his  monks,  it  was  requisite  to  engage  the  peo- 
"  pie  to  embraoe  this  discovery."  The  Roman 
court  which  foresaw  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  this  Benedictine  dream,  declared 
positively,  that  St.  Odikmwas  a  man  gifted 
with  a  strong  discernment,  and  had  found  out  a 
place  unknown  for  more  than  five  thousand 
years.  This  court  afterwards  persuaded  the 
people  that  it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  de- 
cent m  them  to  allow  their  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  *e,  to  be  burned 
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for  a  peccadillo ;  that  the  prayers  which  were 
established,  would  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
chastisement ;  and  that  by  paying  handsomely, 
a  thousand  souls  at  once  might  be  liberated  from 
that  abode  of  darkness  and  horror.  Twenty 
troops  of  monks  inculcated  so  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  catholics  this  ridiculous  jargon, 
that  the  holy  and  poor  church  was  entirely  de- 
luged with  effects,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
till  Luther  determined  to  shut  up  purgatory, 
into  which  none  now  enter  except  Spanish,  Irish, 
and  Italian  bigots. 

FRENCH    PREACHER. 

Du  Perron  complains  of  a  spiritual  orator,  of 
his  time,  for  saying — "  Seigneur  nettoyez  moi  le 
44  bee,  de  la  serviette  de  ton  amour.*  Lord, 
cleanse  thou  my  lips  with  the  napkin  of  thy 
love. 

WELSH    EPITAPH. 

Two  lovely  babes  lie  buried  here, 
As  ever  bless'd  their  parent's  dear ; 
Bat  they  were  seised  with  ague  fits, 
And  here  they  lie  as  dead  as  nits. 

CLEMENT    THE   SIXTH. 

That  the  pope  can  curse  to  the  purpose,  when 
he  sets  about  it,  let  the  following  composition  of 
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emse»be*ar  wrtww*  Cfcment  TL  i»  tkebvH 
whidtor  boi—ad  tfgasttlt  <he  fimpevdr  boisircf 
BMi)  «{>»»«•  hMsirif  tbw;  «  May  God 
"striteJtow^Mtoc&iy  MdtmdbeflB!  may 
M  kwen  oftfWtHelw  Mitt  wi*  its  ttawd*»1 
«  maf the iwgfcr «f  O**,  #fch ffaref  «t1M 
^«adSl.  F^IWIote  Mfern'tii!*  wdridr«M» 
«*<fci  tbr  ifettf  mwy  Aer^lsbt^ -«nWttk#-Milr 
^Kgttmit  trim  r  may  «fe#  etfrtlv  stfaflowttik^ 
^'iMMe^r  may  hid-  attiu^  perfofe  trmh  ttettitufcv 

"  may  all  the  elements  be  adverts**  *d  fctarf  nftty 
"  his  children  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
"  enemies ;  be  crusted  before  the  eyes  of  their 
«  father,  &a  &C." 

ORCTS   tftttfTE,   BIB30F  bF   tlrfCOftf. 

Bishop  "fiTall,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fo- 
lates that  adorned  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sa^s  in  his  apology  for  the  mar- 
ried Clergy :  "Bo  not  our  historians  tell  us, 
"  that  in  the  reign  of  Bfenry  the  Third,  Robert 
u  Gros  Teste,  the  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
"  a  visitation  was  obliged  to  press  the  breasts 
"  of  their  nuns,  in  ordter  to  know  whether  they 
"■  wtere  virgins-.  Indigmm  scribi,  it  isa  shame 
"  to-mention  it;  as  Matthew  Paris' writes :  ad 
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"  domos  religiosarum  veniens,  fecit  ezprimi 
u  mammillas  earundum ;  at  sic  physice,  si  esset 
"  inter  eas  corruptela,  experiretur.'* 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL    PRIVILEGE. 

■ 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  koown  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  privilege  of  conferring  upon  one  candi- 
date, the  honorary  degree  of  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine; which  remarkable  privilege  is  exercised  at 
the  present  day* 

»  • 

CLEMENT  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

The  baron  of  Gleichen,  in  his  way  to  Italy, 
stopped  at  Ferney,  and  enquired  of  Voltaire 
what  he  should  say  from  him  to  the  pope.  "  His 
"  Holiness,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  favours  me  with 
presents  of  medals,  and  of  indulgences,  and 
even  sends  me  his  blessing:  but  I  would 
rather  that  Ganganelli  would  send  me  the  ears 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor."  The  Baron  deliver- 
ed the  message:  "  Tell  him,  replied  Clement, 
"  that  as.  long  as  Ganganelli  is  pope,  the  Grand 
"  Inquisitor  shall  have  neither  ears  nor  eyes.*1 
This  memorable  repartee  has  still  higher  merit 
than  its  wit  to  recommend  it. 
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MYSTICAL   JARGON. 

Bishop  Synesius,  in  a  hymn  to  the  Trinity 
says,  as  he  thinks,  most  devoutly,  "  Thou  art 
*'  thy  own  Father  and  Mother;  thou  art  thy 
"  own  Son  and  Daughter."  Our  bishop  Chand- 
ler once  got  into  the  same  hyperplatonic  jargon; 
the  disciples  of  Hutchison  also  say,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Ms  own  Father,  and  his  own  Son, 
not  observing  the  real  perpetual  subordination 
and  personal  minority  of  the  Son,  a  doctrine  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  judicious  divines. 

AUTO    DA    FE. 

That  heretics  are  but  fuel,  that  they  should 
smell  after  the  faggot,  the  holy  Roman  Church 
did  believe,  and  cited  the  following  text  as  their 
rule.  "  Whosoever  doth  not  abide  in  me  shall 
"  be  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  as  a  branch,  and 
"  there  wither ;  and  men  gather  them  and  cast 
"  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned.''  John 
15.  6.  John  Andreas  Panormitanus  Hostiensiir 
Bernardus  Leizenburgen,  and  other  catholic 
writers  have  been  good  enough  to  favour  the 
world  with  their  commentaries  on  this  text, 
as  'proving  that  heretics  ought  to  be  burned  like 
grape  branches— this  made  the  poet  exclaim-' 
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From  the  catholic  faith  if  a  man  swerved  aside, 
Inquisition  for  argument  faggots  supplied; 
Such  compassionate  charity,  zeal  so  refined, 
Set  the  body  on  fire  to  enlighten  the  mind. 

for  one  of  the  quibbles  of  the  inquisition  is,  that 
they  burn  heretics  by  fire  to  elude  the  maxim 
"  Ecclcsia  turn  novit  sanguinem,"  for  burning  a 
man  they  say  does  not  shed  his  blood  !! 1 

A    MISTAKE. 

Dean  B ,  who  many  years  since  interested 

himself  much  in  public  charities,  sent  a  message 
to  the  famous  singer  Catley,  requesting  her  to 
give  him  a  night  for  that  purpose  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens.  Miss  Catley  pretended  to  un- 
derstand him  in  a  different  light,  and  sent  him 
the  following  note :  "  Miss  Catley  presents  her 
"  compliments  to  Dean  B — and  acquaints  him 
"  that  from  the  nature  of  her  present  connexions, 
"  she  cannot,  agreeably  to  his  request,  give  the 
"  dean  a  night,  but  will  as  soon  as  she  is  at  liber- 
"  ty ;  and  hopes  that  decency  may  prevent  the 
"  dean  from  fixing  on  a  public  garden  for  the 
"  rendezvous.*' 

ARCHBISHOP    USHER. 

This  very  eminent  divine,  who  was  afterwards, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  preached  when  young, 
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before  the  state  at  Christchurcfa,  Dublin.  He 
selected  his  text  from  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
chapter  4.  verse  6.  "  And  thou  shalt  bear  the 
"  iniquity  of  Judah  forty  days.  I  have  appoint- 
"  ed  thee  each  day  for  a  year."  He  then  made 
this  conjecture  in  reference  to  Ireland— "  from 
"'  this  year  and'  then  those  whom  you  how  em- 
"  brace  shall  be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear 
"  their  iniquity."  This,  then  uttered  by  him  In 
his  sermon,  seemed  only  to  be  the  present 
thoughts  of  a  young  man,  who  was  no  friend 
to  popery  ;  but  afterwards  when  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  that  is  from 
1601  to  1641  when  the  Irish  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  after  they  had  murdered  and  slain  so 
many  thousand  of  protestants,  and  harrassed 
the  whole  nation  by  a  sanguinary  war,  then  those 
who  lived  to  see  that  day,  began  to  think  he  was 
a  prophet. 

*  *     * 

•"■       .    '  THE    INQUISITIOX. 

When^the  crowns  of  Leon,  Castile  and  Arragon 
were  united  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Jews  should 
be  banished  from  Spain.  The  wretched  Jews, 
conscious  of  the  high  commercial  advantages 
they  derived  from  living  in  that  country,  offered 
an  enormous  sum  to  be  permitted  to   continue 
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there.  The  humanity  of  Isabella,  or  the  avarice 
of  Ferdinand,  was  relenting  when  Torquemeda, 
the  chief  inquisitor,  entered  the  palace  with  a 
crutifixJbefore .  him,  and  exclaimed  to  his  king 
and  queen,  .."  Judas  sold  his  Saviour  for  thirty 
"  pieces  of  silver,  and  will  you  sell  him  for  three 
"  hundred  thousand?1'  The  argument  was  irre- 
sistable,  and .  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain 
—such  was,  one  feature  of  the  Inquisition. 

CARDINAL   MAZARIN. 

This  eminent  minister  kept  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  libels  written  against  him :  it  amount- 
ed to  forty  six  quarto  volumes  !  When  he  laid 
on  any  new  tax,  he  asked  his  confidants  what 
the  good  people  of  Paris  were  doing,  whether 
they  were  ridiculing  him,  and  making  songs  and 
epigrams  upon  him?  When  he  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  can  never 
u  have  any  reason  .to  fear  a  nation  which  vents 
"  its  spleen  so  very,  gaily;  let  them  laugh  on.'* 

MAXICHAAXS. 

The  Manichseans  imagined  that  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  God  had  made  a  vast  machine, 
composed  of  twelve  vessels,  which  insensibly 
lifted  up  the  souls  of  men,  and  after  that  emptied 
it  self  into  the  moon ;  which  after  having  puri- 
ne 
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fied  those  souls  by  its  rays,  conveyed  them  into 
the  sun  and  into  glory,  explaining  in  this  manner 
the  phases  of  the  moon ;  she  wa&  at  full  they 
thought  when  those  vessels  had  raised  a  great 
number  of  souls,  and  she  waned  in  proportion 
as  she  transmitted  them  into  glory. 

DOCTOE  OABLICK. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  divine*  who  had  teen 
the  poor  of  France  eat  a  great  deal  of  garlick,  in 
consequence  of  this  remark,  advised  the  culti- 
vation of  it,  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  Bristol,  and 
advised  the  use  of  it  to  the  poor  when  wheat  was 
dear  and  corn  at  a  high  price.  For  this  coun- 
sel he  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  populace, 
and  ever  after  enjoyed  the  title  of  Dr.  Garliek. 

CftOMWELL  AVX>  f  HE  PUBITAUS. 

Oliver  Cromwell  would  frequently,  it  appears, 
take  the  Lord'*  name  in  vain.  Mr.  Waller,  the 
poet,  often  declared,  that  he  found  Ottter  Caw- 
well  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  story;  and  he  frequently  took  notice, 
that  in  the  midst  of  their  discourse  a  servant 
has  come  to  tell  him,  that  such  and  such  attend- 
ed; upon  which  Cromwell  would  rise  and  stop 
them,  talking  at  the  door,  where  Mr.  Waller 
could  over-hear  him  say,  'The  Lord  wiU  reveal; 
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the  Lord  will  help/'  and  several  such  expres- 
sions ;  which,  when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Waller, 
he  excused,  saying,  cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to 
these  men  after  their  own  way ;  and  would  then 
go  on  where  they  left  off. 

CLEMENT    V* 

Clement  5th,  of  whom  we  have  presented  the 
reader  with  a  very  rare  portrait,  was  the  son  of 
Oswald  de  Goth,  a  nobleman  of  Aquitain  and  by 
favour  of  Boniface  8,  was  preferred  in  1299  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Bourdeaux.     After  a  contest 
in  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  which  lasted  nearly 
a  year,  he  was  elected  pope  in  1305.    The  cere* 
mony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  at  Lyon3, 
whither  he  summoned  the  Cardinals ;  and  on  his 
return  from  the  church  of  St.  Justus  to   his 
palace  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  his  horse  was 
led  part  of  the  way  by  the  king  of  France  on 
foot,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  De  Valois,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  likewise  on  foot.     But  the 
fall  of  a  wall  during  the  procession,  which  killed 
several  persons  of  distinction,  and  caused  the 
crown  to  fall  from  the  head  of  the  pope,  excited 
a  great  alarm  among  the  people,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Italian  writers  to  observe,  that  such 
were  the  auspices  under  which  the  holy  see  was 
translated  from  Italy  to  France,  from  thence  to 
Avignon,  where   it  remained  for    a  period  of 
more  than  seventy    years.      The   persecution 
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against  the  knight's  templars,  was  carried  on 
iri  different  countries  under  the  authority  of  this 
pope,  and  the  order  was  suppressed  by  him  in  a 
private 'consistory  in  the  year  1312;  yet  with 
remarkable  inconsistency,  he  issued  an  order  for 
preaching  a  new  crusade  through  all  christian 
countries,  and  great  indulgences  were  granted  to 
all  who  should  engage  it.  The  ambition  of  this 
party  was  unbounded,  but  he  acted  during  his 
whole  pontificate  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  French 
king,  to  whom  he  had  owed  bis  promotion.  He 
died  at  a  place  called  Roquemaure,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  his  way  to  Bourdeaux,  his  native 
place,  on  the  20th  April,  1314,  (according  to 
others  1316)  when  he  had  held  the  see  from  the 
day  of  his  election,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1305,  8 
years,  10  months,  and  15  days. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Huntingdon,  tbe  illuminated  coalheaver,  who 
turned  preacher,  also  turned  the  heads  of  his 
congregation,  for  one  of  his  disciples  gave  sixty 
pounds  for  his  arm  chair  when  he  died,  perhaps 
worth  fifty  shillings  :  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Saunders 
the  auctioneer,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission to  go  to  one  hundred  pounds  if  neces- 
sary. The  waggon  belonging  to  this  "sinner 
saved"  actually  sold  for  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds. 
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.-".    *  CHEATING    THE    DEVIL. 

As  the  following  story  partakes  of  the  marvel- 
lous, we  shall  merely  give  the  whole  verbatim,  out 
of  the  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church,  "  There  was 
"  a  lively  holy  monke  which  was  continually 
"tempted  and  toubled  with  a  devvill,  even  tyll 
*'  his  olde  dayes ;  and  when  in  the  ende,  hee 
"  began  to  wax  weery  of  it,  hee  then  did  pray 
"  the  dewill,  very  friendly  that  hee  woulde  let 
''  him  alone  in  quiet ;  whereupon  the  dewill,  did 
"  answere  him,  that  so  farre  as  hee  would  pro- 
"  myse  to  doe,  and  sweare  to  keepe  secrete  a 
"  thing  that  hee  would  commande  him,  then 
«*  hee  woulde  leave  off  to  trouble  him  any  more. 
"  The  monke  did  promyse  him,  and  tooke  there- 
w  upon  a  deepe  othe.  Then  sayde  the  devvill : 
"  If  thou  wilt  that  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more, 
"  then  thou  must  not  pray  any  more  to  that 
"  image ;  and  it  was  an  image  of  our  Ladie 
«'  holding  her  childe  in  her  arms.  But  the  monke 
14  was  more  craftie  than  the  devvill ;  for  hee 
"  went  and  confessed  him  of  it,  the  next  day  to 
"  the  abbott,  and  the  abbott  did  dispense  with 
"  him  for  his  othe,  apon  condition  that  hee 
11  should  continue  praying  to  the  image."  This 
prettie  jest  (continues  the  author,  in  a  marginal 
note,)  was  read  in  the  council  of  Mein,  by  the 
monke  Stephanus,  out  of  the  Book  of  Sophro. 
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nius,  reade  of  the  second  book  of  the  councils,  in 
the  second  council  of  Mien. 

CARDINAL    MAZARINE. 

A  comet  happening  to  appear  when  Cardinal 
Mazarine  lay  on  his  death  bed,  some  of  his  many 
abject  flatterers  insinuated,  that  it  had  reference 
to  him  and  his  destiny.  The  Cardinal  pleasant- 
ly answered,  "  Gentlemen,  the  comet  does  me 

*  too  much  honour." 

BISHOP    ALCOCK. 

Johan  Alcock  was  bishop  of  Ely  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  all  that  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  connected  with 
\am  is  the  following  u  Exhortacyon  made  to  re* 
"  lygyous  systers  in  the  tyme  of  theyr  cpn^ecra- 

*  cyon  by  hym. 

"  I  aske  the  banes  betwyx  the  hyghe  and 
"  raooste  myghty  Pryuce,  Kyng  of  all  Kynges, 
"  Sone  of  Almyghty  God  and  the  Virgyn  Mary, 
"of  the  one  partye,  and  A*  B.  of  the  other 
u  partye,  that  yf  any  man  or  woman  can  shewe 
"  any  lawful  impedyment,  other  by  any  ptecon- 
"  tracte  made,  or  coiarupeyon  of  body  or  soule  of 
"  the  sayd  A.  B.  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
"  maryed  this  day  unto  the  sayd  myghty  Pxynce 
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M  Jesu,  that  they  wolde,  accordynge  unto  the 
"  lawe,  thewe  it." 

CLEMENT    THE   SEVENTH. 

This  distinguished  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
poisoned,  tbe  true  Italian  trick,  those  who  stood 
in  his  road  to  preferment,  and  for  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  got  the  Popedom.  His  clemency 
pawned  certain  golden  apostles  (images)  and 
then  issued  hultsr  which  he  facetiously  named, 
pro  redemptione  apostoloram. 

PULPIT   ELOQUENCE. 

£ehard  teHs  us  of  a  preacher,  who  may  be 
said  to  hate  a  shop  keeping  sort  of  eloquence : 
we  will  quote  it.  He  tells  his  hearers,  "  That 
44  Christ  is  a  treasury  of  all  wares  and  commodi- 
"  ties;  and  therefore  opening  his  wide  throat, 
"  cries  aloud:  good  people  what  do  you  lack, 
**  what  do  you  buy  ?  Will  you  buy  my  balm  of 
"  Gilead,  and  eye-salve ;  any  myrrh,  aloes,  or 
"  cassia  ?  Shall  I  fit  you  with  a  robe  of  righteous- 
"  ness,  or  with  a  white  garment  ?  See  here, 
"  what  is  it  you  want?  Here  is  a  very  choice 
**  armoury:  shall  I  shew  you  an  helmet  of  salva- 
*•  tion,  a  shield,  or  breast-plate  of  faith?  Will 
"  you  please  to  walk  in,  and  see  some  precious 
"  stones,  a  jasper,  a  sapphire,  or  chalcedony  ? 
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"Speak,  what  do  you  buy?"  These  fellows 
were  great  pretenders  to  inspiration,  though 
really  as  ignorant  of  what  they  called  the  inward 
light,  as  that  woman  (see  preface  to  Henry  Ste- 
phen's Apology  for  Herodotus,)  who  requested 
a  certain  priest  " to  put  for  her  in  his  mass. a 
"  half-penny  worth  or  five  farthings9  worth  of  the 
"Holy  Ghost"      ■    .  .! 

.     .    FLAGELLATION. 

Among  other  passages  on  this  sujjject,  we 
think  some  amusement  may  be  derived  from  the 
"  History,  life,  and  miracles,  extacies  and  revela- 
"  tions  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  Sister  Joane  of  the 
"  Cross,  of  the  third  order  of  our  holy  St  Pran- 
"  cis,  composed  by  the  reverend  brother  Anr 
41  thony  of  Acca,  Diffiniter  of  the  province  of 
"  the  Conception,  and  Chronicler  of  the  order 
"  aforesaid ;  and  translated  out  of  the  Spanish 
"  into  English  by  a  father  of  the  same  order.*' 
"  Oftentimes  it  happened  unto  heir,  that  desiring 
"  to  please  her  beloved  espouse,  and  remember- 
"  ing  with  how  great  cruelty  he  was  whipped*  at 
"  a  pillar,  desiring  to  imitate  him  in  that  point, 
"  asking  first  leave  for  it  of  his  divine  Majesty, 
*'  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  chamber,  *  vary  dose 
"  and  secret,  where  she  was  wont  to  do  hermof- 
"  tifications  and  penances;  and  naked  she  tied 
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"  herself  to  a  pillar  which  she  had  there  for 
"  these  mortifications :  then  fastening  herself 
"  with  cords,  first  her  feet,  and  afterwards  her 
**  body,  leaving  her  arms  free,  she  whipped  her* 
"  self  all  ofer  with  a  chain  of  iron,  and  that  the 
••  chain  might  the  better  discharge  its  office, 
"  she  hung  at  the  end  of  it  a  ball  of  iron  round 
"  and  on  fire,  and  taking  it  in  her  hand  she 
'f  struck  herself  with  the  ends  of  the  chain  over 
all  the  body  until  she  shed  blood.  Being  in 
this  holy  exercise  contemplating  the  stripes  of 
"  our  Saviour  and  bruising  her  flesh  with  those 
"  she  gave  herself,  her  good  angel  appeared  to 
"  her  and  commanded  her  to  cease,  saying 
"  '  enough,  for  hitherto  extendeth  the  will  of 
"  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  and  the  same  angel 
"  untied  her  sometimes  from  the  pillar  at  which 
"  she  stood/ 

BISHOP   WILLIAMS. 

When  James  the  First  had  once  bespeeched 

hit  partisment,  Bishop  Williams,  keeper  of  the 

great  seal,  added,  that  after  his  majesty's  divi- 

tftrif  n  immortal*  dictum,  he  would  not  dare 

mortaie  atiquid  adder c.     On  which  Watson  the 

historian  observes,  "  This  is  not  inserted  to  show 

"  the  pregnancy  and  genius  of  the  man,  but  the 

«  temper  of  the  times.** 
vol.  III. 
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SINGULAR   FRATSR.  . 

It  is  said  of  La  Hire,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  that  just  as  he  was  going  to  attack 
the  enemy,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  folded  hi* 
hands,  and  preferred  the  following  supplication; 
O  Qod  I  I  beseech  thee  this  day  to  perform  for 
La  Hire  as  much  as  thou  wouldst  wish  La  Hire 
to  perform  for  thee,  if  he  were  God,  and  thou1 
wert  La  Hire !  He  fancied  that  he  had  prayed' 
very  devoutly. 

AUTO   DA   FE« 

When  Philip  of  Spain  married  Elisabeth 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France,  he, 
could  think  of  no  better  spectacle  to  regale  his 
bride  and  queen  with,  than  an  auto  da  ft— the 
prisons  of  the.  inquisition  were  searched,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  victims  produced.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  the  seat  of  the  chief  inqui- 
sitor was  raised  some  steps  higher  than  those 
occupied  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  '  wif 
dreadful  procession  advanced,  with  the  standard 
of  St  Dominic  in  the  van,  and  so  vast  was  the 
crowd,  that  some  of  the  victims  passed  cjoae  to 
the  chair  of  the  queen.  One  of  them,  a  young 
and  beautiful  Jewess— but  what  were -youth  or 
beauty  there  ?— seized  the  moment  to  address 
the  young  queen — she  shrieked  aloud,"  mercy,- 
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» 

*  met cy,  great  queen ;  1  am  about  to  be  burned 
'.alive  for  professing  the  only  religion  1  was 
'  ever  taught— «a?e  me  for  the  love  of  Obd/* 
He  queen  cast  one  glance  towards  the  king  and 
m»  toward  the  chief  Inquisitor,  and  felt  that 
90th  were  m  vain— Oh,  had  she  at  that  moment 
uterted  her  queenly  power,  to   save  but  one 
rictim  from  a  horrible  fate,  would  not  even  pa- 
pists4 have  exulted  in  one  glorious  triumph  of 
humanity,  amid  these  records  of  horror  ?    And 
the  name  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  who  saved  one 
victim,  should  have  stood  in  the  calendar  above 
that  of  Sc  Dominie,  who  burned  thousands;  but 
it  was  nattO,  the  procession  moved  on,  the  sa- 
crifice was  accomplished,  and  Elizabeth,  at  her 
dying  hour,  declared  that  she  heard  singing  in1 
fe**  ear»-the  screams  of  the  burning  Jewess— 
"  Miscfrieordm  'pot  airi&r   di    Dids/J><-^mercy< 
merest  Arthe  love  of  God— das,  there  waft  nei- 
ther life  foveof  God,  nor  the  mercy  of  man  to- 
be  foufldOhteJ 


.       .     A&CHJBISUO?    MfGXftJ. 

Count  Ugolino,  a  nobleman  of  Pisa,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  archbishop*  Rugeri,  of 
the  Ubaldini  family,  to  depose  the  governour  of 
Pisa;  in  which  enterprise  having  succeeded, 
Ugolino  assumed  the  government  of  the  city;  but 

VOL.    III.  n 
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the  archbishop  jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the 
people  against  him :  and  gaining  the  assistance' 
of  the  three  powerful  families  of  the  Gerlandi," 
Lanfranchi,  and  Sismondi,  marched  with  the  en- 
raged multitude  to  attack  the  house  of  the  tin-1 
fortunate  Ugolino,  and  making  him  their  prison- 
er, confined  him  in  a  tower  with  hie  four  sons. 
At  length  refusing  them  food,  and  casting  the  key 
of  the  dungeon  into  the  river  Arno,  he  left  them, 
in  this  horrible  situation  to  be  starved  to. death. 

CARDINAL   RICHELIEU. 

Literary  history  scarcely  affords  a  more  ridicu- 
lous example  of  the  vanity  and  self  applause  of 
authors,  than  what  is  related  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu whose  tragedy  of  Europa  having  been  cen- 
sured by  the  French  Academy,  they  not  knowing 
the  author,  the  Cardinal,  in  a  fit  of  indignation, 
tore  the  copy  into  a  thousand  pieces,  scattered 
it  about  his  chamber,  and  retired  full  of  rage  to 
his  bed;  but  at  midnight  called  for  light,  and  for 
his  attendants,  and  with  great  pains  and  difficul- 
ty gathered  up  the  fragments  of  his  beloved  play, 
and  carefully  put  them  together. 

RELICS. 

In  the  university  of  Upsal  is  shown  the  identi- 
cal bag  which  Judas  Iscariot  kept,  one  of  the 
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urty  pieces  of  silver  money  which  he  received 
r  hii  perfidy  in  delivering  up  hit  master,  and  a 
lir  of  red  dippers,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
lid  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  In  the 
vanish  university  of  Aleak,  the  thumb  nail  of 
t.  James  is  preserved. 

AHTIQUABIAV's   PRAYER. 

Hearne  the  Antiquarian — We  insert  a  prayer 
'  his,  exemplifying  his  character  in  a  very  re- 
arkable  way*  . "  O  most  gracious  and  merciful 
Lord  God,  wonderful  in  thy  providence :  I 
return  all  possible  thanks  to  thee,  for  the  care 
thou  hast  always  taken  of  me,  I  continually 
meet  with  most  signal  instances  of  this  thy 
providence,  and  in  one  act  yesterday,  when  I  wi- 
expectedhf  met  with  three  old  manuscript $,  for 
which  in  a  particular  manner,  I  return  my 
thanks"  We  never  met  with  an  anecdote 
are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  ruling  passion 
an  tins  of  simple  Hearne's. 

TOPS   JULIUS  THX   SECOND, 

Amidst  the  storm  of  war,  Julius  the  second, 
lied  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican :  but  proved 
ey  were  not  the  only  weapons  he  was  able  to 
eld.  In  1506  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  his 
my,  attended  by  twenty-four  cardinals;    in 

»2 
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1510,  to  expedite  the  fall  of  Mirandula,  which, 
far  a  considerable  time  had  misted  the  Veae* 
tiatt  and  papal  troops ;  is  the  severest  winter 
thai  had  been  fenown  in  Italy  lor  many  jean,  the 
hoary  Pontiff  again  commanded  hit  array, 
marched  amidst  frost  and  storms, .  directed  in 
person  the  planting  of.  the  artillery,  regulated 
the  attack,  exposed  himself  fearlessly  to  the  fire 
pf  the  enemy,  tiH  at  length  he  effected  a  breach 
in  die  walls  r  After  capitulating,  the  inhabitants 
hastened  to  open  their  gate?,  but  the  impatient, 
gallant  Pontiff,  without  waiting  a  formal  Barten- 
der, mounted  a  scaling  ladder  and  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand,  through  the  breach.  We 
take  for  granted  his  pontifical  robes,  though 
worn  when  heading  his  army,  were  lat£  aside  en 
tBia  occasion  as  unfavourable  to  climbing^  Prior 
t*  this,  on  leaving  Rome,  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  war,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  into  the  Ty- 
ber  the  keys  of  St.  Peter;  conscious* perhaps, 
they  were  not  intended  for  bloodsstained  hands. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  wine.  On  one  occasion  he  scrupled 
not  to  lay  his  cane  or  stick  across  the  shoulders 
of  a  bishop,  on  apologising  for  some  .misbeha- 
viour of  an  artist,  who,  afterwards  completed  a 
brazen  statue  of  his  unholy  Holiness,  and  asking 
whether  he  should  place  a  book  in  his  hand,  was 
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answered,  **No,  give  me  a  sword;  I  am  no 
"  scholar."  His  life  and  actions  were  satirically 
reprehended  in  a  dialogue.  Julias  applies  to  bfe 
admitted  into  Paradise,  but  St  Peter,  recognising 
him,  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
transactions  in  this  Hfe,  which,  not  satisfying  the 
apostle,  who  never  authorised  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample, a  son  of  his  storming  a  city,  mounting  a 
breach,  beating  a  bishop,  drinking  to  excess,  &c. 
&&;  still  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  Julius 
threatens  to  besiege  heaven !  Erasmus  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  author  of  this  satire:  but 
this  fafcpsroer  warmly  vindicated  himself  from  a 
charge  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of. 

IHTERVtMNCE  OF   PROVIDENCE. 

It  is  a  practice  with  the  orthodox,  both  in  the 
Scotch  and  English  churches,  to  insist  very  rarely 
and  very  discreetly  upon  the  particular  instances 
of  the  interference  of  divine  Providence.  They 
do  not  contend  that  the  world  is  governed  only 
by  general  laws,  that  a  superintending  mind 
never  interferes  for  particular  purposes;  but  such 
purposes  are  represented  to  be  of  a  nature  very 
awful  and  sublime— when  a  guilty  people  are  to 
be  destroyed,  when  an  oppressed  nation  is  to  be 
lifted  up,  and  some  remarkable  change  intro- 
duced into  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 

*  3 
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world.    We  bow  to  the  troth  of  this  theology ; 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  moderation  it  exhibits 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effect  it 
produces  upon  the  human  heart.  •  Not  so  our 
Methodistical  brethren;  they  do  not  consider  it 
as  irrererence  toward  the  Deity  to  maintain  that 
he  interferes  with    special  and    extraordinary 
judgments  on  every  trifling  occasion  of  life,  and 
applying  xht  particular  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence as  they  arise,  forget  the  tower  of  SUoant. 
We  shall  give  two  or  three  examples  of  their 
belief  on  this  point  First  an  interference  respect- 
ing cards.    "A  clergyman  was   spending  his 
"  evening,  not  in  his  closet,  wrestling  with  his 
"  divine  master  for  his   communication  of  the 
"  grace  which  is  so  particularly  necessary  for 
"  the  discharge  of  the  ministerial  function;  notio 
"  his  study  searching  the  sacred  oracles  of  divine 
"  truth,  for  materials  to  prepare  for  his  public 

*  exercises,  and  feed  the  flock  under  his  care, 
"  not  in  pastoral  visits  to  that  flock,  to  inquire 

*  into  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  endeavour  by 
his  pious  and  affectionate  conversation  to  con- 
ciliate their  esteem  and  promote  their  edifica- 

"  tion,  but  at  the  card  table"  After  stating  that 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  deal,  he  dropped  down 
dead.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,*9  says  the  wri- 
ter, "  that  within  a  very  few  years  this  was  the 
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"  third  character  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
"  had  been  summoned  from  the  card  table  to  the 
"  bar  of  God."    2nd.— Interference  respecting 
swearing — a  bee   the  instrument     "  A'  young 
"  man  is  stung  by  a  bee,  upon  which  he  buffets 
"  the  bees  with  his  hat,  uttering  at  the  same 
"  time  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations. 
"  In  the  midst  of  his  fury,  one  of  these  little 
"  combatants  stung  him  upon  the  tip  of  thatun- 
"  ruly  member,  (his  tongue)  which  was  then  em- 
"  ployed  in  blaspheming  his  Maker.    Thus  can 
"  the  Lord  engage  one  of  the  meanest  of.  his 
"  creatures  in  reproving  the  bold  transgressor, 
"  who  dares  to  take  his  name  in  vain/'    3rd,  in- 
terference with  respect  to  an  iunkeeper,  who  was 
destroyed  for  having  appointed  a  cock-fight  at 
the  very  time  that  the  service  was  beginning  at 
the  Methodist  ChapeL      "  Never  mind,"  says 
the  innkeeper,  "111  get  a  greater  congregation 
a  than  the  methodist  parson;  we'll  have  a  cock 
"  fight.''      But  what  if  man !  how  insignificant 
his  designs,  how  impotent  his  strength,  how 
ill-fated  his  plans,  when  opposed  to  that  Being 
who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  boundless  in  power, 
terrible  in  judgment,  and  who  frequently  reverses 
and  suddenly  renders  abortive  the  projects  of 
the  wicked.     "  A  few  days  after  the  avowal  of 

"  his  intention,  the  innkeeper  sickened/1  &c.  &c 
▼OX*  xii. 
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And  then  the  narrator  goes  on  to  state,  that  his* 
corpse  was  carried  by  the  meeting  house,  "  on 
"  the  day  and  exactly  at  the  time  the  deceased  had 
"fixed  for  the  cock  fight." 

PURITANS. 

Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  gives  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  proper  account  of  some  of  these  sort  of 
people  who  are  righteous  over  much.  A  young 
fellow,  well  stored  with  Greek  and  Latin,  waited 
upon  the  head  of  a  college,  designing  to  be  ex- 
amined, preparatory  to  an  election  which  was 
drawing  near.  He  found  all  dark,  dismal  and 
gloomy :  the  head  of  the  college  carne^  out  to  him 
from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  nightcaps 
on  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears 
increased  when,  instead  of  being  asked  what  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined 
how  he  abounded  in  grace?  His  Latin  and 
Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead;  he  was  to  give 
an  account  only  of  the  state  of  his  soul;  whe- 
ther he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect :  what  was 
the  occasion  of  his  conversion :  upon  what  day 
of  the  month,  and  how  ii  happened  ;  how  it  was 
carried  on,  and  when  completed  ?  The  whole 
examination  was  summed  up  with  one  short 
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question,  namely,  whether  he  was  prepared  for 
death?  The  young  man  who  had  been  bred 
up  by  honest  parents,  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceed  iug,  and  by 
the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that,  mak- 
ing his  escape  out  of  the  house  of  mourning,  he 
could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  ex- 
amination ;  as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the 
terrors  of  it 

GEORGE    WHITFIELD. 

The  celebrated  George  Whitfield  says,  he  re- 
ceived "  a  bank  bill  of  ten  pounds  as  a  present 
"  to  myself;  this  I  took  as  a  hint  from  Proxi- 
"  dence  to  go  on.0 

FATHER   GONTHIER. 

Father  Gonthier,  a  Jesuit,  preached  at  St. 
Gervase,  where  Henry  the  fourtli  and  his  court 
attended.  Sauval  greatly  commends  him  for 
his  eloquence  and  apostolic  zeal.  One  day, 
Henry  being  at  the  same  church  when  Gonthier 
was  preaching,  that  minister  justly  scandalized 
at  the  irreverence  with  which  he  saw  the  mar* 
chioness  of  Vermeuil,  and  other  ladies  of  her 
company,  laugh,  and  endeavour  to  make  his  ma- 
jesty laugh,  turned  towards  that  prince,   and 


it 
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■  ■ 

•aid  to  him,  "Sire!  will  you  never  leave  off 
"  coming  accompanied  by  a  seraglio  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  and  giving  so  fenedifying  an  ex- 
ample in  this  holy  place  ?"  The  king  instead 
of  sending  the  preacher  to  the  fostile,  -aS  all 
tnose  ladies  begged  of  him  to  Ho,  went  again 
'  the  next  day  to  hear  him  preach,  and  meeting; 
with  him  as  he  was  going  into  "the  pulpit,  told 
him  that  he  was  obliged  for  his  correction,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  only  desired  he 
would  not  reprove  him  again  in  the  pulpit 

WHIMSICAL   TITLE   OF    A    RELIGIOUS    BOOK. 

"  A  spiritual  spicerie ;  containing  aundrie 
"  sweet  Tractates  of  Devotion  and  Piety/  was 
the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Richard  Brath- 
waithe,  published  in  1638  :  with  an  odd  quota- 
tion from  Canticle,  c.  1,  12,  and  c.  5,  13. 

POPE   CALLIXTUS. 

The  comet  which  passed  its  perihelion  March 
12,  1759,  excited  only  the  curiosity  bf  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians ;  it  had  been  regard- 
ed in  a  very  different  manner  four  revolutions 
before,  when  it  appeared  in  1456.  Its  long  till 
spread  consternation  over  all  Europe,  afre&dy 
terrified  by  the  rapid  success  of  the  Turkish  arm*, 
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which  hid  just  destroyed  the  great  empire* 
Pope  Callixtus,  on  this  occasion,  ordered  a 
prayer,  in  which  both  the  comet  and  the  Turks 
were  included  in  one  anathema,  of  which,  we 
may  presume,  that  they  equally  felt  the  effects. 

ATHEISM  AVD  SCROFULA  CURED  BT  A  SKRMOJT. 

The  care  here  alluded  to,  is  too  long  to  be 

•  quoted  in  the  language  and  with  the  evidences 
of  the  writers,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Evangelical 
Magazine.  But  the  substance  of  it  is  what  our 
title  implies.    David  Wright  was  a  man  with 

.  scrofulous  legs,  and  atheistical  principles : 
being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  hear  one  ser- 

-  mon  from  Mr.  Coles,  he  limped  to  the  Church 
in  extreme  pain,  and  arrived  there  after  great 

•  etertions ;  daring  church  time  he  was  entirely 
converted,  walked  home  with  the  greatest  ease, 

i  and  never  after  experienced  ihe  slighest  return 
of  scrofula  or  infidelity. 

■  AUTO   DA   FE. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this 

•  popish  sacrifice  to  the  Deity  is  performed  in  Por- 
tugal. The  place  of  execution  stands  on  the 
Ribera,  at  Lisbon :  there  are  as  many  stakes  set 

.  up  as  there  are  prisoners  to  be  burned,  with  a 
quantity  of  dry  furze  about  them ;  the  stakes 
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at  the  professed,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in  their 
heresy,  are  about  four  yards  high,  having  a  small 
board  towards  the  top,  for  the  prisoner  to  be 
seated  on;  the  negative  and  relapsed,  being  first 
strangled  and  burnt1  the  professed  mount  their 
stakes  by  a  ladder ;  and  the  Jesuits  after  several 
repeated  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  part  with  them,  telling  them  they  leave 
them  to  the  devil  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow 
to  receive  their  souls,  and  carry  them  with  him 
into^the  flames  of  hell.  On  this  a  great  shout  is 
raised,  and  the  cry  is,  "  let  the  dogs  beards  be 
"  made,"  which  is  done  by  thursting  flaming  furee, 
fastened  to  long  poles  against  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burned  to  a  coal,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy.  At 
last  fire  is  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stake,  over  which  the  professed  are  chain- 
ed so  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom 
reaches  above  the  seat  they  sit  on,  so  that  they 
rather  seem  roasted  than  burnt.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  lamentable  spectacle,  the  sufferers 
continually  crying  out  while  they  are  able 
"  misericordia  por  amor  di  Dios ;"  yet  it  is  beheld 
by  all  sexes  and  ages  with  transports  of  joy  and 
s  atisfaction ;  this  joy  is  not  the  effect  of  natural 
cruelty,  but  of  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  for  the 
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death  of  other  malefactors  is  tenderly  commit* 
etated  and  lamented. 

WONDERFUL   RELIC. 

The  monks  in  one  of  the  monasteries  at  Mes- 
sina, exhibited  with  great  triumph,  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  own  hand. 
Unluckily  for  them,  this  was  not,  as  it  easily 
might  have  been,  written:  on  the  ancient  papyrus, 
but  on  paper  made  of  rags.  On  one  occasion, 
a  visitor  to  whom  this  was  shown,  observed, 
with  affected  solemnity,  that  the  letter  involved 
also  a  miracle,  for  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written,  was  not  in  existence  till  several  hundred 
years  after  the  mother  of  our  Lord  had  ascended 
into  heaven. 

ICELANDIC   CHRISTIANS. 

The  sabbath  scene  at  an  Icelandic  Church,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  kind. 
The  little  edifice,  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  is 
situated,  perhaps,  amid  the  rugged  ruins  of  a 
stream  of  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  are 
covered  with  never  [melting  snows,  in  a  spot 
where  the  mind  almost  sinks  under  the  silence 
and  desolation  of  surrounding  nature.  Here 
the  Icelanders  assemble  to  perform  the  duties  of 
religion.    A  group  of  male  and  female  peasants 
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may  be  teen  gathered  about  the  church,  waiting  * 
the  arrival  of  their  pastor,  all  habited  in  their' 
best  attire  after  the  manner  of  the  country ;  their 
children  with  them,  and  the  houses  which  brought 
them  from  their  respective   houses,     grazing 
quietly  around  the  little  assembly.    The  arrival* 
of  a  new  comer  is  welcomed  by  every  one  with1 
the  kiss  of  salutation,  and  the  pleasure  of  soda! 
intercourse,  so  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  * 
are  happily  connected  with  the  occasion  which* 
summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious'* 
duties.    The  priest  makes  his  appearance  among ' 
them  as  a  friend;  he  salutes  individually,  each' 
member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  do wn  to  give  bis 
almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  Ones  who  are  to 
grow  up  under   his    pastoral  charge.      Those' 
offices  of  kindness  performed,  they  all  go  toge- 
ther to  the  house  of  prayer. 

REV.  MARTIN     MADElf . 

This  gentleman  some  years  since,  wrote  a 
book  called  Thelypthora,  in  three  octavo  Volumes,* 
in  which  he  proved  that  we  ought  to  take  to 
polygamy,  and  that  a  man  should  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  could  keep— but  when  ajmarried  gen*  - 
tleman  waited  upon  him,  saying  he  felt  a  strong' 
passion  for  Miss  Maden,  his  daughter,  and' 
would  take  her  for  his  second.wife,  although  his-  - 
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first  was  living,  the  father  begged  to  decline  the 
honour  intended,  against  his  own  theory. 

CTPRIAX    THE   MARTYR. 

When  Galerins  Maximum  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  received  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
the  imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the 
Christian  teachers,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  sensible,  that  he  should  be  singled  out  for 
one  of  the  first  victims,  and  the  frailty  of  nature 
tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself  by  a  secret 
flight  from  the  danger  and  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom ;  but  sopn  recovering  that  fortitude  which 
his  character  required,  he  returned  to  his  gar- 
dens and  patiently  expected  the  ministers  of 
death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted, 
with  that  commission,  placed  Cyprian  between 
them  in  a  chariot,  and  as  the  proconsul  was  not 
then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a 
prison  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which 
belonged  to .  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper 
was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop, 
and  his  Christian  friends  were  permitted  for  the 
last  time  to  enjoy  his  society,  while  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful, 
anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of 
their  spiritual  father.  In  the  morning  he  ap- 
peared before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who, 
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after  informing  himself  of  the  name  anji  situa- 
tion of  Cyprian  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice 
and  pressed  him  to  reflect  ou  the  consequence* 
of  his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian 
was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  die  magistrate  when 
he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  put*, 
nounced  with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  ef 
death.  It  was  conceived  in  the  following  tern*/ 
"  That  Theseius  Cyprianns  should  be.  inusew 
"  diately  beheaded  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of 
«  Rome,  and  as  the  chid  and  ring-leader  of  a- 
"  criminal  association*  which  he  had  sedated 
"  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the  laws  of 
"  the  most  holy  emperors  Valerian  and  GaMie- 
«•  nus."  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the 
mildest  and  least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted' 
on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital  ofienoe,  nor 
was  the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  fronv 
the  bishop  of  Carthage,  either  the  recantation  of 
his  principles,  or  the  discovery  of  his  accom- 
plices. As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed, 
a  genera]  cry,  of  "We  will  die  with  him,'*  arose 
at  once  among  the  listening  multitude  of  Chris* 
tians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The 
generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were' 
neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian,  nor  dangerous 
to  themselves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard 
of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without  resistance* 
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and  without  ioeaktc*  the  place  of  execution,  a 
epftriou*  aod  le**J  plain  near  the  city,,  jahich 
wa**kea4y  .ilM  vMb  gaea*  numbers  ef  *£*$**- 
tot*.  His  laitfcful  presbyter  494  daiaopns  were 
peffaaUted  ftoaoe<j»pa*y  &ejr  holy  bishop.  They 
aa*ift*e4  hiavin  lay^ig  aaide  his  i^f^  grope*  t, 
ffiigadlioett  qn  ft*  ppn*4  IP **tah  tfoe  previous 
re&s  of*i«  Wop4t  ,aud  wooeted  hit  aide**  to 
bestow  ftra  *aa4  twatfy  jta&ea  ef  gold. on  the  ex- 
cutia***  .  The-  jttttyr  then  <e«*ei>ed  fefe  face 
vtftbiua  hands*  a*d  at«t}e  blew  his  head  was 
a*pewj*e4>fom  Ma  body.  Baa  corps*  are/nained 
daring  eon*  tout*  ejfoeed  W  /the  cariosity  of 
the  Chwtht:  wot  in  tte  night  it  wfes  «*n<wed 
and  transported  in  A&iiunphei  praeesjsion,  and 
with  ai  aplandid  jHuminatit*  &>  the  burial  place 
ttftka  Christian*  The  Amoral  *rf  Cyprian  was 
pdbaisiy  celebrated  jwAtfaout  gaeafaring  toy  inter- 
mptsesi  from  Aha  Romaa  magistrate ;  and  those 
aassmg'thetftithfal  who  bad  pefforaaed  ftfce  last 
offioeetohia  person  and  bis  'menaory,  weae  se- 
cure from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment 1\  is  lenn&aJUe  that  of  so  great  a  eaul- 
*itnde  of  bieaope  in  4be  piovtnee  of  Africa, 
Cyprian  was  4he  first  who  was  .eateemed  wotthy 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  ttartyrdam 
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RELIGIOUS  RAPTURES. 

Gregory  Lopez,  having  for  the  space  of  three 
years  continued  that  ejaculation*  thy  wiU  U  4*** 
in  time  and  eternity,  repeating  it  as  ofteneste 
breathed,  God  discovered  to  him  that  infinite 
treasure  of  the  pure  and  continued  actofflrith 
and  love:  and  that  daring  the  thirty-sta  ysitB 
he  lived  after,  he  always  continued  that  pare  act 
of  love,  without  ever  uttering  the  ieaat  petition, 
ejaculation,  or  any  thing  that  was  sensible.  By 
these  meansall  religion  is  resolved  into  a  spiritual 
and  senseless  frame  and  course,  a  eiaHam  still- 
ness and  quietness,  as  Moliaos  expresses  it,  mkt*  i 
the  soul  doth  not  know  whether  it  is  aUve  or  dad,  P 
lost  on  gained,  agrees  or  resists,'  wkick>  is  thetm  k 
resigned  life.  Hs  tells  us  likewise*  that  theie  i 
rapturous  ladies,  such  as  Santa  Teresa,  and  Dm- 
na  Maria  D1 Escobar,  heard  and  talked  with  Osd, 
hand  in  hand.  But  this  will  appear,  not  over  cre- 
dible, if  we  consider  the  subject  of  the  conversa-  " 
tion  between  them;  for  whenever  (saysStTe-  * 
resa)  the  Lord  commanded  me  any  thing,  'if  w/  r 
confessor  told  me  another,  I  turned  to  the  lard,  ■* 
and  told  him  that  I  must  obey  my  confessor*  This,  * 
(says  that  grave  man  upon  it)  is  sound  and  true  « 
doctrine  which  secures  souls!  * 
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PIOUS  BOOK*. 

The  bade  of  pope  Sextus,  was  of  all  other 
fTOofrthe  greWest  of  the  pontine  ^otftft% ; 
Mi  the  pnftee  he  was  guilty  of  a  boll,  by  issuing 
IftMH  eicoimmicating  all  printers  who  should 
■nke  any  alteration  in  the  text;  and  yet  the 
tttftgatewas  to  replete  with  Wooden,  that  he 
•noted  emendated  scraps  to  be  printed  and  then 
pasted  o*er  the  erroneous  passages. 

MTALIATION. 

.  The  bishop  of  Verdun  was  the  inren  tor  of  the 
{goo  cage*  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  eleventh  of 
France,  and  he  himself :  became  the  very  first 
tenant,  being  shut  up  in-  his  own  invention  for 
eleven  years* 

SAIYT   MICHAEL  AND   ALL   ANGKLS, 

There  is  a  Saint's  day  called  St.  Michael  and 
3D  Angels..  It  is  kept  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September.  This  Saint  however  happens  to  be 
Michael  the  Archangel*  and  though  the  festival  is 
sanctified  by  time,  being  established  in  487,  the 
inventor  was  guilty  of  a  strange  blunder  in 
taking  the  most  pre-eminept  of  the  angelical 
hievfvchies  and  reducing  him  down  to  a  saint, 
or  brother  words,  putting  him  upon  a  level  with 
some  whdte  saintship  was  exceedingly  doubtfuL 
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th4  feLfrwy  mass. 

This  mf&s  Was  feeleferated  in  honour  *f  the 
biased  Virgin  w*e  times  hi  the  yew,  «ad  «wmd 
ecclesiastical  ltiaorj  to  the  higfeert  piwh.  Tke 
inhabitants  <0f«*ety  parish  Tied  with  eftcktfber 
in  filling  Aeir  efeurt*es  Willi  meat  and  drink,  asd 
as  soon  a*  the  aiass  tended,  the  fauft  begin*  ike 
todies  weire  ittrited  to  jam  Ifcetfctgyta  ttegead 
work,  and  thMfctfreli  bettawe  a  tfOenetftta  most 
gross  and  bestial  licentiousness. 

s?fso**A&  AmsHCoesaoBML  . 
Theodc+evretate*  tkfctWahop  AbMbtta*««e 
of  those  wh*  sese&ved  to  tftfcte  feeaW*  by  **rti- 
fyrag  **he4r  WKes,  >&ever  faftted  bread  4uttg  the 
whole  time  of  his  being  a  bishop,  andctiffed  Ms 
mortification  so  far  as  to  forbear  even  the  use  [ 
of  clear  water. 

There  is  >a  celebrated  atatne-ef  St.  fcartbeto- 

mew'm  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  <en  which  the 

muscles  are  *epreeeirted  with  great  accuracy; 

and  the  "skin  is  :th*own  loosely  -across  the  ahoaM- 
ers  4ike  a  sack.    In  what  are  called  by  papists 

the  stations  of  the  cross,  the  images:bf  the  Re- 
deemer, are 'frequently  the  size  of  life,  and  ap- 
pear most  horridly,  perhaps  we  dboold  say, 
most  blasphemously  natural. 
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F»gO¥IVIGATION. 

A  preacher  many  years  since  reading  in  Jere- 
miah 10,  22,  "  Behold  the  voice  of  the  bruit  is 
"  come,  and  a  gttat  commotion  from  the  north 
"•country,"  took  it  for  granted  that  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland  was  meant,  and  that  the  hmte  was 
the  pretender. 

CUBJQiiL   bjvil. 

.  Giraldus  Cambreesis,  a  learned  author  of  the 
twelfth  century,  tells  us  of  a  devil  who  was  a 
very  diligent  and  learned  clergyman:  and  a< 
mighty  fovoutits  of  his  archbishop.  Thi» 
clerical  devil  waft,  it  seems,  an  excellent  historian* 
and  used  to  divert  the  archbishop  with  telling 
hint  old  stories*  One  day,  when  he  was  enter- 
taming  the  archbishop  with  a  relation  of  ancient 
histories  and  surprising  events,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  incarnation  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Before  the  incarnation,  said  our  historian, 
the  devils  had  great  power  over  mankind;  but 
after  skat  event  their  power  was  much  diminish- 
ed, and  they  were  obliged  to  fly.  Some  of  them 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea;  some  concealed 
themselves  in  kollow  trees,  or  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  I  myself  plunged  into  a  certain  foun- 
tain. As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  finding  that 
he  had  discovered  his  secret,  his  face  was  cover- 
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ed  with  blushes,  he  went  oat  of  the  room,  end 
was  no  more  seen. 

CATHEDRAL    OF   TOLEDO. 

An  artist  of  Toledo  painted  the  story  of  the 
three  wiae  men  of  the  East  coming  to  warship, 
and  bringing  their  presents  to  oar .Lord,  upon 
his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  where  be  presents  them 
as  three  Arabian  or  Indian  kings,  two  of  them 
atfe  white,  and  one  of  them  black;  bat  unhap- 
pily when  he  drew  the  latter  part  of  them  kneel- 
ing,  which,  to  be  sore  was  done  after  their  feces, 
their  legs  being  necessarily  a  little  intermixed, 
he  made  three  black  feet  for  the  negro  king,  and 
hut  three  white  feet  for  the  two  white  kings; 
and  yet  never  discovered  the  mistake  till  the 
piece  was  presented  to  the  king  and  hong  u£  in 
the  great  church. 

PURITAVS. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  of  Charles  the 
First,  it  was  quite  a  common  practice  among 
the  Puritans  to  inform  God  of  .the  transactions 
of  the  times.  "  Oh  my  good  Lord  God,*  says 
Mr,  G.  Swathe  in  his  volume  of  prayers,  *I 
"hear  the  king  hath  set  up  his  standard  at 
"  York  against  the  parliament  and  city  of  Loo* 
"  don.    Lock  thou   upon  them.     Take  their 
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"  cause  *intp  thine,  own  hand;  appear  thou  in 
"  the  cause  of  thy  saints,  jthe  cause,  in  hand*  it 
"  is  thy  cause,  Lord,    We  know  that  the  king  is 
"  misled*  deluded  and  deceived,. by  his.  popish, 
44  Arminian,  and  temporising,,  rebellious*  indig- 
u  nfutt  facjtioo  and.  party,"  &o.     They  would, . 
say*:  Djr*  Echard,  in  their  prayers  and  sermons. 
teHXted,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  beat  any 
chaige  and  trouble  for  him,  and  to  do  as  it  were* 
any  kindftewjfor  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  might  now.; 
trust  them,  and  rely  upon- them,  they  should  not 
faQ  him:.. they. should  not  be  unmindful  of  his.; 
buaines*;  his.  work  should  not  stand  still,  nor*. 
hiaideJ»gAfl:be  neglected.    They  must  needs  sayr 
thai  they  had  .  formerly,  received  some  favours . 
frojfttGodj  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  beholden  to .  ; 
the  .Almighty;  but  they  did.  not  much  question  - 
but) that jthey  should  find  some  opportunity  of. 
making,  some  amends  for  the  many  good  things, 
and*  as  I  may  so  say,  civilities  which  they  had 
received  from;  him.      Indeed,  as  for  those  that 
arft.weafcjin  the  faith,  and  are  yet  but  babes  in 
Christ*, U  is  fit  that  they,  should  keep  at  some 
distance  from  God,  should  kneel  before  him  and 
stand*  as,  I  may  say,  cap-in-haad  to  the  AU 
mighty,;,  but  as  for  those, that,  are  strong  in  all 
gifts,.  and>g*own  up  in, all  grace,  and  are  come 
taft  inline**  and  ripeness  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is 
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comely  enough  to  take  a  great  chair,  and  sit  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  and  with  their  cocked  haU 
on  their  heads  say,  God  we  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  call  upon  thee  this  evening,  and  let  thee 
know  how  affairs  stand.  We  have  been  very 
watchful  since  we  were  last  with  thee,  and  they 
are  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  We  hope  that 
thou  wilt  not  forget  us ;  for  we  are  very  thought- 
ful of  thy  concerns.  We  do  somewhat  long 
to  hear  from  thee;  and  if  thotrpleasest  to  give 
us  such  a  thing,  i.  e.  victory,  we  shall  be,  as  I 
may  so  say,  good  to  thee  in  something  else, 
when  it  lies  in  our  way.  The  rebellious  too, 
would  in  their  prayers,  pretend  to  foretell  things, 
to  encourage  people  in  their  rebellion.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  pray- 
ers of  the  above  mentioned  Mr.  George  Swathe, 
minister  of  Denham  in  Suffolk.  "  Oh !  my 
"  good  Lord  God,  I  praise  thee  for  discovering 
"  last  week,  in  the  day  time,  a  vision,  that  there 
<<  were  two  great  armies  about  York,  one  of 
"  the  malignant  party  about  the  King,  the  other 
"  party,  Parliament  and  professors;  and  the 
"  better  side  should  have  help  from  Heaven 
M  against  the  worst;  about,  or  at  which  instant 
"  of  time,  we  heard  the  soldiers  at  York  had 
"  raised  up  a  sconce  against  Hull,  intending  to 
u  plant   fifteen    pieces  against  Hull;    against 
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"  which  fort,  Sir  John  Hotham,  keeper  of  Hull, 
"  by  a  garrison,  discharged  four  great  ordnance, 
"  and  broke  down  the  sconce,  and  killed  divers 
"  cavaliers  in  it.  Lord,  I  praise  thee  for  disco- 
"  vering  this  victory,  at  the  instant  of  time  that 
"  k  was  done,  to  my  wife  which  did  then  pre- 
"  sently  confirm  her  drooping  heart,  which  the 
•*  last  week  had  been  dejected  three  or  four  days* 
*  and  no  arguments  could  comfort  her  against 
"  the  dangerous  times  approaching ;  but  when 
"  she  had  prayed  to  be  established  in  faith  in 
"  thee,  then  presently  thou  didst  by  this  vision, 
M  strongly  possess  her  soul,  that  thine,  and  our 
"  enemies  should  be  overcome/' 

PURITANS* 

Pious  liberties  were  pretty  common  among 
the  puritans  of  Cromwell's  days,  as  appears 
from  a  passage' from  Burnet's  history;  "Til- 
lotson  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
«  told  me  that  a  week  after  Cromwell's  death, 
"  he  being  by  accident  at  Whitehall,  and  hear- 
".  ing  there  was  to  be  a  fast  that  day  in  the 
"  household,  out  of  curiosity,  went  into  the  pre- 
"  sence  chamber  where  it  was  held.  On  the 
"  one  side  of  a  table,  Richard,  with  tfya  rest  of 
"  Cromwell's  family  were  placed,  and  six  of  the 
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"  preachers  were  on-  the  other  side  i  axnoag 
"  these,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Caryl,  and 
44  Sterry.  There  he  heard'  a  great'  deal,  of 
"strange  staff,  enough  to  disgust  a  man  for 
"  erer,  of  that  enihusiastto  boldness.  :  God  was 
u  as  it  were*  reproached  with  CrowwellVaer- 
"rices,  and  Challenged  'ft*  taking,  him  -away  so 
"  soon.  Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  ttvassure 
44  them  in  a  prayer,  Chat  he  wa*4iotto<diey  which 
•■  was  bnt  a  few  mtoiits*  before  b*<expved,  had' 
"  now  the  impudence  to  say  to  God*  thou  haflst 
"  deceived  us  and  we  were  deceived;  *  Sterry, 
"  praying  for  Richard,  used  these  indecent 
"words,  next  to  blasphemy:  Make  hinuthe 
"  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex* 
"  press  image  of  his  person."  ? 


PIOUS   PUNNING. 

When- worthy  master  Samuel:  Hearn^/anuMW. 
for  his  living,  preaching-  and-  writing,  lay  on  his* 
death  bed,  (rich  only  in»-goodness~and  children), 
his  wife  made  much  womanish  lamentation  About 
what  would  hereafter  become  of  her  little  ones. 
"  Peace,  sweetheart**  «aid  he,  "  That  God  who 
f  feeder  the  ravens,  will  not  starv&the  Hcmu. 
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A    METHODIST   VOOTMAV, 

The  energy  of  their  religious  feelings  among 
the  Methodists,  will^be  found  occasionally  to  med- 
dle with  and  disturb  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  amusements  of  life,  and  to  raise  up  little 
qualms  of  conscience*  which  instead  of  exciting 
respect,  border,  we  fear,  somewhat  too  closely 
upon  the  ludicrous.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  "  A  gentleman's 
"  servant  who  has  left  a  good  place,  because  he 
"was  ordered  to  deny  his  master  when  actually 
"  at  home,  wishes  something  on  this  subject  may 
"  be  introduced  into  this  work,  that  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  denying  themselves  in  the 
above  manner,  may  be  convinced  of  its  evil." 


M 
44 


BISHOP   HORSELEY. 

This  eminent  prelate  was  dean  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath ;  the  right  reverend  was  so  vain  as  to 
wear  his  ribbon  in  every  time  and  place,  resent* 
bing  Lewis  the  Great,  who  went  to  bed  in  his 
wig  to  keep  up  his  dignity. 

FATHER  SANTBUL. 

,  Santeul,  a  French  canon,  was  very  vain  of  his 
poetical  talents,  although  his  reputation  scarcely 
travelled  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
friends.    When  he  had  finished  any  poetry  he 
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used  to  say;  ,"  Now  I  will  go  and  put  chains 
•'.along  all  the  bridges  of  the  town  to  prevent 
"my  brother  bards  from  drowning  themselves.0 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS. 

.  The  year  629  was  illustrated  by  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  true  cross,  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Persians,  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  Roman  Emperor  Heraclias  performed  in  per- 
son the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of 
the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch, 
and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemo- 
rated by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  cross*  Before  the  Emperor  presumed  to 
tread  the  consecrated  ground,  he  was  instructed 
to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world;  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel. 

MIRACULOUS    JUDGMENT. 

William  of  Malmsbury,  records  the  following 
as  a  fact,  and  relates  it  in  In  the  very  words  as 
he  says,  of  the  person  on  whom  the  miracle  was 
wrought ;  and  of  which,  a  formal  deed  relating 
the  particulars,  and  attesting  the  truth,  was 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  bishop  Peregrine, 
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the  eaocesesr  of  Hnbart,    "  I,  Efchelbert,  asin- 
"  «4r,  tfiUgjve  a  ferae  relation  of  what  happened 
"  to  me  on  the  day^before  Christmas,  A.D.  1012, 
in  a  certain  village,  where  there  was  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  Magnus  the  martyr,  that  all 
men  may  know  the  darager  of  disobeying  the 
u  commands  trf  a  priest.    Fifteen  young  women 
"  and  eighteen  yoosg  men  of  which  I  was  one, 
"  were  dancing  and  megmg  in  the  church  yard, 
"when one  Robert,  &  priest,  was  performing 
"  tmasa  in  the  cfauxchj;  who.  sent  us  a  civil  mes- 
**  aage,  entreating  as  to  desist  from  our  diversion 
<(  because  we  disturbed  his  devotion    by  our 
f  aotse.    Bat  we  impiously  disregarded  his  re« 
"quest;  atpon  which  the  holy  man  inflamed  with 
"anger*  prayed  to  God  and  St.  Magnus,  that 
"  we  wight  continue  dancing  and  singing  a 
"  whole  year  without  intermission.     His  pray- 
"  era  were  heard.    A  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
"  priest  named  John,  took  his  sister,  who  was 
"  singing  with  us  by  the  hand,  and  her  arm 
"  dropped  from  her  body  without  one  drop  of 
u  blood    following;    but  notwithstanding   this 
"  disaster,  she  continued  to  dance  and  sing  with 
"us  a  whole  year.    During  all  *hat  time,  we 
"  felt  no  inconveniency  from  rain,  cold,  heat, 
"  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness :  and  neither  our 
M  shoes,  nor  our  clothes  wore  out.    Whenever 
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«'  it  bega*  to  'rain,  a  magnificent  house  was 
«  erected  over  us  by  the  povfer  of  the  Almighty. 
«•  By  our  continual  dancing we  Wore  die  e*rth  so 
"much,  that,  by  degrees,  we  tank  in  it  up  to 
"  the  knees,  and  at  length  np  to  the  middle. 
44  When  they  ear  was  ended,  bishop  Hubert  came 
u  to  the  place,  dissolved  the  invisible  ties  by 
"  whieh  oar  hands  had  been  so  long  united,  ab- 
"  solved  ns,  and  reconciled  ns  to  St.  Magnus 
"  (query  St*  Vitus  1).  The  priests  daughter  who 
"  had  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the  young 
"  women,  died  away  immediately ;  but  all  the 
iC  rest  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they 
"  continued  three  days  and  three  nights ;  after 
which  they  arose,  and  went  up  and  downline 
world,  publishing  this  true  and  glorious  mir&- 
"  cle,  and  carrying  the  evidence  of  its  truth  along 
"  with  them,  in  the  continual-  shaking  of  their 
•'limbs/' 

BISHOP   BERKELEY, 

Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  wrote 
a  book  proving  the  non-existence  of  matter,  bat 
taking  it  down  the  Strand  in  the  dark,  he  broke 
his  shins— but,  alas !  it  could  not  break  him  of 
his  theory. 
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DOCTOR  OSS. 

Dr.  Gee,,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  having 
written  a  small  tract  against  popery,  and  being 
for  hi*  health  obliged  to  go  abroad,  told  all  the 
English  he  met,  he  was  afraid  of  being  murder- 
ed or  put  into  the  Inquisition*  .  Mr.  Prior  how- 
em  quite  disconcerted, the  dector  by  malicious- 
ly offering  body  for  body  for  his  safety,  and  that 
not  a  soul  ever  heard  of  him  or  his  pamphlet. 

THE   CROSS  OF    COVSTANTINE. 

The  philosopher,  who,  with  calm  suspicion 
examines  the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles 
and  prodigies,  of  profane  or  even  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  de- 
ceived by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  read.- 
ers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by 
fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident, 
which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed*  to  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  Deity;  and  the  astonished 
fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given 
shape  and  colour,  language  and  motion  to  the 
fleeting,  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.  Na- 
zarius  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated 
orators,  who  in  studied  panegyries,  have  labour- 
ed to  exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.    Nine 
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years  after  the  Roman  victory,  A.  D.  321,  Na- 
zarius  describes  an  army  off  divine  ^mbrs,  who 
seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky;  be  narks tWSr 
beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  'the 
stream  of  light  which  beamed  from  tfi^r  celes- 
tial armour,  their  patience,  m  suffering  thfem- 
selves  to  be  heard,  as  vreH  as  seen,  by  mortals ; 
and  their  declaration  that  they,  were  sent,  that 
they  flew,  to  the  assistance  of  the  great  Coh- 
stantine.      For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the 
sPagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation, 
in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking,  and 
seems  to    hope  that  the  ancient  associations 
would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and 
public  event.    Tbe  Christian  fable  of  Busebiiis, 
which,  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  A.  f). 
338,  might  arise  from  the  original  dream,  is  cast 
in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould.    In 
one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  the  luminous 
trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian 
sun,  and  inscribed  with  the  following  words,  by 
this  conquer.    This  amazing  object  in  the 
sky  astonished:  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in 
the  choice  of  a  religion ;  but  his  astonishment 
was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vision  of  the  en- 
suing night.     Christ  appeared  before'  his  eyes, 
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and  displaying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the 
cross,  be  directed  Constantine  to  form  a  similar 
standard,  and  to  march,  with  an  assurance  of 
victory  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies. 
The  learned  bishop  of  Csesarea  appears  to  be 
sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  this  mar- 
vellous anecdote,  would  excite  some  surprise  and 
distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his  readers. 
Yef,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  circum- 
stance of  time  and  place,  which  always  serve  to 
detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth;  instead  of 
collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  so  many 
living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been  spectators, 
of  this  stupendous  miracle ;  Eusebius  contents 
himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  testimony; 
that  of  the  deceased  Constantine,  who,  many 
years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  in- 
cident of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth 
of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  gra- 
titude of  the  learned  prelate,  forbade  him  to  sus- 
pect the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master;  but 
he  plainly  intimites,  that  in  a  fact  of  such  a 
nature,  he  should  have  refused  his  assent  to 
any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility 
could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian 
family ;  and  the  celestial  sign  which  the  infidels 
might  afterwards  deride,  was  disregarded  by  the 
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christians  of  the  age  which  immediately  followed 
the  conversion  of  Cons  tan  tine.  Bat  the  catholic 
church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has 
adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or  seems  to 
favour,  the  popular  worship  of  the  cross.  The 
vision  of  Constantlne  maintained  an  honourable 
place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to 
depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth 
of  the  first  christian  Emperor. 

BISHOP    FOLIOT. 

That  there  have  been  dialogues  held  between 
the  devil  and  man,  we  are  informed  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  tells  us,  of  one  Gilbert  Foliot,  after- 
wards bishop  of  London,  celebrated  for  his 
rhyming  contest  with  the  prince  of  darkness; 
who,  one  night,  while  the  prelate  was  revolving 
matters,  rather  political  than  religious,  roared 
in  his  ears. 

O  Gilberte  Foliot ! 
Dum  revolvis  tot  et  tot 
'  Deus  taus  est  Astarot,  : 

While  thus  you're  revolving  on  good  and  on  evil, 
This  world  is  your  heaven,  your  God  is  the  devil. 

To  whom  the  intrepid  priest  answered  with 
more  truth  than  civility : 
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T   Mentiri*  demon  !  qui  est  Dens 
Sabaoth,  est  tile  mens, 

Satan,  thou  liest,  the  God  who  evermore    * 
Both  was  and  is, '  tis  he  whom  I  adore, 

WILLIAM    HUNTINGDON. 

«  Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  the  Luther  and 
Calvin  of  Methodism,  but  from  this  sect  there 
.were  numesous  seceders.  One  of  these  inde- 
pendent chieftains  published  an  account  of  him- 
self  which  he  called  God  the  Guardian  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Bank  of  faith.  His  name  was 
William  Huntingdon,  and  he  styled  himself  S.  S. 
which  signified  Sinner  Saved.  The  tale  which 
this  man  told  was  truly  curious.  He  was  origi  - 
naliy  a  coal-heaver,  but  finding  praying  and 
preaching  a  more  profitable  trade,  he  ventured 
upon  the  experiment  of  living  "by  faith  alone ; 
and  the  experiment  answered.  The  man  had 
talents,  and  soon  obtained  hearers.  It  was  easy 
to  let  them  know,  without  asking  for  either, 
that  he  relied  upon  them  for  food  and  clothing. 
At  first,  supplies  came  in  slowly — a  pound  of 
tea,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  at  a  time,  and  some- 
times an  old  suit  of  clothes.  As  he  got  more 
hearers,  they  found  out  that  it  was  for  their 
credit  he  should  make  a  better  appearance  in 
the  world.     If  at  any  time,  things  did  not  come 
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when  they  were  wanted*  he  prayed  for  them, 
knowing  well  when  his  prayers  would  be  heard. 
As  a  specimen,  take  a  story  which  is  annexed 
in  his  own  words.-*"  Having  now  had  my  feorse 
*l  for  some  time,  and  riding  a  great  deal  every 
"  week,  I  soon  tfore  my  breccia  out,  as  they 
"  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  reader  will 
"  excuse  my  mentioning  the  word  breeches f  which 
"  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage 
"  of  Scripture  intruded  into  my  mind,  just  as  I 
"  had  resolved  in  my.  mind,  not  to  mention  this 
'*  kind  providence  of  God.  '  And  thou  shalt 
"  make  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness 
"  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they 
"  reach,  &c.'  Exod.  28,42,43.  By  which  and 
'<  three  others,  (namely  Ezekiel  44,  18.  Leviti- 
"  cus  6, 10,  and  16,  4.)  I  saw  that  it  was  no 
"  crime  to  mention  the  word  breeches,  nor  the 
"  way  in  which  God  sent  them  to  me.  Aaron 
"  and  his  Sons  being  clothed  entirely  by  provi- 
"  dence ;  and  as  God  himself  condescended  to 
"  give  orders  what  they  should  be  made  of,  and 
"  how  they  should  be  cut,  and  I  believe  the 
"  same  God  ordered  mine,  as  I  trust  it  will  ap- 
"  pear  in  the  following  history,  The  Scriptnre 
"  tells  us  to  call  no  man  master,  for  one  is  our 
"  master  even  Christ.  I  therefore  told  my  most 
"  bountiful  and  ever  adored  master,   what  I 
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"wanted:  and  he  who  stripped  Adam  and  Eve 

"  <of  their  figJeaved  aprons,  and  made  coats  of 

**  skins  and  clothed  them,  and  who  clothes  the 

"  grata  of  the  field*  which  to  day  is,  and  to-mor- 

u  row  is  cast  into  the  oven,  must  clothe  us,  or 

"  we  shall  soon  go  naked :  and  so  Israel  found 

"  it  when  God  took  away  his  wool  and  his  flax, 

u  which  they  prepared  for  Baal :  for  which  ini- 

"quity  was  their  skirts  discovered,  and  their 

"heels  made  bare.    Jeremiah,  13,  22.    I  often 

"  made  very  free  in  my  prayers  with  my  valuable 

"  master  for  this  favour,  but  he  still  kept  me  so 

44  amagbgly  poor,  that  I  could  not  get  them  at 

f     <f  any  rate.    At  last  I  was  determined  to  go  to 

'•  a  frifeud  of  mine  at  Kingston,  who  is  of  that 

"  branch  of  business,  to  bespeak  a  pair;  and  to 

«  get  him  to  trust  me  until  my  master  sent  me 

"  money  to  pay  him*    I  was  that  day  going  to 

"  London  fcUy  determined  to  bespeak  them  as 

'*  I  rode  thiongh  the  town.    However  when  I 

"  passed  the  shop  I  forgot  it ;  but  when  I  came 

*  to  London,  I  called  on  Mr.  Crowder,  a  shoe- 

"  maker  in  Shepherd's  market,  who  told  me  a 

"  parcel  was  left  there  for  me,  but  what  it  was 

"  he  knew  not;  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there 

"  was  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  with  a  note  in. 

"  them  I  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best 

"  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows  :-*-'  Sir,  I  have. 
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"  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they 
"  Will  fit.    I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them ;  and 
"  if  they  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note 
"  what  the  alteration  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few 
"  days  and  alter  them,  I.  S.'    I  tried  them  on, 
44  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  mea- 
sured for   them;   at   which  I   was  amazed, 
"  having   never   been    measured  by  any  lea- 
"  ther    breeches    maker  in  London.     I  wrote 
"an  answer  to  the  note  to  this  effect.    'Sir, 
"  I    received    your    present,    and   thank  you 
"  for  it.    I  was  going  to  order  a  ffeir  of  lea- 
'<  ther  breeches  to  be  made,  because  I  did  not 
"  know  till  now  that  my  master  had  bespoke 
"  them  of  you.    They  fit  very  well ;  which  fully 
"  convinces  me  that  the  same  God,  who  moved 
u  thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut: 
"  because  he  perfectly  knows  my  siae,  having 
«  clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near 
"  five  years.     When  you  are  in  trouble,  Sir,  I 
"  hope  you  will  tell  my  master  of  this,  and 
"  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  he  will  repay 
"  you  with  honour/    This  is,  as  nearly  as  I  am 
"  able  to  relate  it,  and  I  added,  '  I  cannot  make 
"  bat  I.  S,  unless  I  put,  1  for  Israelite  indeed, 
"and  S  for  Sincerity:    because  yon  did  not 
"  '  sound  a  trumpet  before  you  as  the  hypocrites 
"  do,*    About  that  time  twelvemonths    I  got 
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**  another  pair  of  breeches  in  the  same  extraor- 
"  dinary  manner,  without  my  ever  being  mea- 
"  sured  for  them." 

'  Step  by  step,  by  drawing  on  his  master  as  he 
called  him,  and  persuading  the  congregation  to ' 
accept  his  drafts,  this  Sinner  Saved  got  two' 
chapels  of  his  own,  a  house  in  the  country,  and  a* 

coach  to  carry  him  backwards  and  forwards. 

■  * 

CARDINAL  BEAUFORT. 

Baker  in  his  Chronicle  speaks  of  Henry  Beau- 
fort, cardinal  of  Winchester,  who  was  extremely 
rich,  crying  out  upon  his  death  bed,  in  such 
speeches  as  these;  "Fye— -will  not  death  be 
"  hired?  will  money  do  nothing?  Must  I  die 
44  that  have  such  great  riches?  If  the  whole 
realm  of  England  would  save  my  life,  I  am 
able,  either  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to 
"  buy  it!'' 

PRESBYTERIAN    ZEAL. 

A  young  woman  in  Fife,  daughter  to  a  pres- 
byterian  preacher  there,  reading  thai  part  of  St. 
Peter,  *  Christ  the  bishop  of  our  souls,'  blotted 
out  the  word  bishop,  and  in  the  place,  inserted 
"  Presbyterian  of  our  souls.'  '     * 

It  is  known  in  the:  shire  of  Teviotdale;  that 
Mr.  William  Veach  murdered  the  bodies  as  well 
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as  the  souk  of  two  or  three  persons  with  one 
«ermon :  for  preaching  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh 
to  a  great  congregation,  he  said,  "  There  are  two 
"  thousand  of  you  here  to  day,  but  I  am  sore 
"  fourscore  of  you  will  not  be  saved;**  upon 
which  three  of  his  ignorant  hearers,  being  in 
despair,  despatched  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  Guthrie  of  Fenwick,  hath  a  printed 
sermon  full  of  curses  and  imprecations.  "  Will 
"  you  gang,  man,  to  the  cursed  curates?  Gang! 
and  the  vengeance  of  God  gang  with  thee :  the 
devil  rugg  their  hearts  out  of  their  sides.*9 

% 

JOHN    BE   BONGY. 

Reverend  De  Bongy  (John),  Marquis  of  Bongy, 
and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  French  armies, 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  a  protestant 
Cardinal  Mazarine  aad  the  Queen  did,  several 
times,  by  letter,  request  him  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  to  remove,  by  that  means,  the  obstacle 
to  his  advancement,  and  offered  him  a  marshal's 
staff,  and  any  government  he  might  make  choice 
of,  provided  he  would  turn  papist:  but  he  an- 
swered, "  that  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
"  betray  his  God  for  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of 
"  France,  he  might  betray  his  king  for  a  thingof 
"much  less  consequence;  that  he  could  do 
"  neither  of  them,  but  was  contented  to  find  that 
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44  Jus  services  were  acceptable,  and  that  the  only 
u  obstacle  to  his  being  rewarded,  was  the  religion 
"  he  professed." 

EFFECTS   OF   METHODISM. 

.  The  following  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  shocking  histories  we  ever  read ;  God  only 
knows  how  many  such  scenes  take  place  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  methodism.  A  young  man  of 
the  name  of  S.  C,  grand-son  to  a  late  eminent 
dissenting  minister,  and  brought  up  by  him,  came 
to  reside  at  K~-g  about  the  year  1803.  He 
attended  at  the  baptist  place  of  worship,  not 
only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  frequently  at  the 
week-day  lectures  and  prayer  meetings*  He 
was  supposed  by  some  to  be  seriously  inclined ; 
but  his  opinion  of  himself  was  that  he  had  never 
experienced  that  divine  change  without  which  no 
roan  could  be  saved.  However  that  might  be, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  been  some  years 
under  powerful  convictions  of  his  miserable  conl 
dition  as  a  sinner.  In  June,  1806,  these  con- 
victions were  observed  to  increase,  and  that  in  a 
more  than  common  degree.  From  that  time  he 
went  into  no  company ;  but  when  he  was  not  at 
work,  kept  in  his  chamber  where  he  was  employed 
in  singing  plaintive  hymns,  and  bewailing  his  lost 
and  perishing  state.    He  had  about  him  several 
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religious  people;  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
open  his  mind  to  them,  or  to  impart  to  any  one 
the  cause  of  his  distress.  Whether  this  contri- 
buted to  increase  it  or  not,  it  did  increase,  till 
his  health  was  greatly  affected  by  it,  and  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  work  at  his  business.  While 
he  was  at  meeting  on  Lord's  day,  September  14, 
he  was  observed  to  labour  under  very  great  emo- 
tion of  mind,  especially  when  he  heard  the 
following  words :  "  sinner !  if  you  die  without  an 
interest  in  Christ,  you  will  sink  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  death!"  On  the  Saturday  evening 
following  he  intimated  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  that  some  awful  judge- 
ment was  about  to  come  upon  him ;  and  as  he 
should  not  be  able  to  be  at  meeting  next  day, 
requested  that  an  attendant  might  be  procured 
to  stay  with  him.  She  replied  that  she  ~  would 
herself  stay  at  home  and  wait  upon  him,  which 
she  did.  On  the  Lord's  day  he  was  in  great 
agony  of  mind.  His  mother  was  sent  for,  and 
some  religious  friends  visited  him ;  but  all  was 
of  no  a  vail.  That  night  was  a  night  dreadful 
beyond  all  conception.  The  horror  which  he 
endured  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  raging 
madness.  He  desired  the  attendants  not  to 
come  near  him,  lest  they  should  be  burnt.  He 
said  that  the  bed  curtains  were  in  flames— that 
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he  smelt  the  brimstone— that  devils  were  come 
to  fetch  him— that  there  was  no  hope  for  him/ 
and  that  he  should  certainly  go  to  hell.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  kept  in  bed.  An 
apothecary  being  sent  for,  so  soon  as  he  entered 
die  house,  and  heard  his  dreadful  howlings,  he' 
inquired  if  he  had  not  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.' 
His  appearance,  likewise,  seemed  to  justify  such 
a  suspicion,  his  countenance  resembling  that  of 
a  wild  beast  more  than  that  of  a  man.  Though 
he  had  no  feverish  heat,  yet  his  pulse  beat  above 
150  in  a*  minute*  To  abate  the  mania  a  quantity 
of  blood  was  taken  from  him,  a  blister  was  ap-' 
plied,  his  head  was  shaved,  cold  water  was* 
copiously  poured  over  him,  and  foxglove  was* 
administered.  By  these  means  his  fury  was 
abated:  but  his  mental  agony  continued,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  madness,  which  his  bodily 
strength  thus  reduced  would  allow,  till  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday.  On  that  day  he  seemed  to 
have  recovered  his  reason,  and  to  be  calm  in  his 
mind.  In  the  evening  he  sent  for  the  apothe- 
cary ;  v  and  wished  to  speak  with  him  by  himself. 
The  latter,  on  his  coming,  desired  every  one  to 
leave  the  room,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "C— , 
have  you  not  something  in  your  mind  ?"  "  Aye/' 
answered  he,  "  that  is  it".  -  He  then  acknow- 
ledged that  early  in  the  month  of  June  he  had 
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gone  to  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  wicked  young  men;  that  they 
drank  at  a  public  house  together  till  he  was,  in, 
a  manner,  intoxicated;  and  that,  from  thence, 
they  went  into  other  company  where  he  was  cri- 
minally connected  with  a  harlot.  "  I  have  been 
"  a  miserable  creature/  continued  he,  "  ever 
"  since ;  but  during  the  last  three  days  and  three' 
"  nights,  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  desperation/ 
He  intimated  to  the  apothecary  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  tell  this  story  to  bis  minister, "  but 
"  do  you/'  said  he,  "  inform  him  that  I  shall  not 
"  die  in  despair ;  for  light  has  broken  in.  upon  me ; 
"  I  have  been  led  to  the  great  Sacrifice  for  sin* 
"  and  I  now  hope  in  him  for  salvation."  From 
this  time  his  mental  distress  ceased,  his  counte- 
nance became  placid,  and  his  conversation,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  up,  as  before,  with  fetfrful 
exclamations  concerning  devils  and  the  wrath  to 
eome,  was  now  confined  to  the  dying  love  of 
Jesus !  The  apothecary  was  of  opinion  that  if  his 
strength  had  not  been  so  much  exhausted,  he 
would  now  have  been  in  a  state  of  religious 
transport.  His  nervous  system,  however,  had 
received  such  a  shock,  that  his  recovery  was 
doubtful;  and  it  seemed  certain  that  if  he  did 
recover,  he  would  sink  into  a  state  of  idiocy. 
He  survived  this  interview  but  a  few  days. 
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rev.  mr.  swiironr. 
A  treatise  was  once  written  to  prove  that  the 
lira  is  the  place  of  punishment,  and  that  its  light 
proceeds  from  that  fire  in  which  the  sinful  are 
everlastingly  tormented.  The  hardness  of  the 
hearty  that  could  have  backed  this  effort  of  ge- 
nius, is  uncommon.  The  author  was  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  Swinden,  of  Yarmouth,  who  fills  up  an 
octavo  volume  "On  the  nature  and  space  of 
Hell." 

FLAGELLATION. 

Henry  the  second,  king  of  England,  for  a  few 
hasty  words*  respecting  that  turbulent  priest, 
Becket,  underwent  the  all-purifying  test  of  fla- 
gellation, his  previous  contrition  availing  no- 
thing.  Mathew Paris  says  that  "the  bare  skin 
of  royalty  received  four  or  five  stripes  from  every 
one  of  the  religious  persons,  a  multitude  of  whom 
had  assembled.  Even  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France  was,  when  absolved  of  his  excommuni- 
cation and  heresy,  obliged  to  receive  the  correc- 
tion of  the  church ;  but,  it  should  be  noted,  that, 
as  the  fair  Gabriel  would,  probably,  dislike  see- 
ing her  gallant's  skin  in  so  degraded  a  state,  he 
wisely  had  it  inflicted  by  proxy,  which  is  certain- 
ly the  most  comfortable  manner  of  receiving 
flagellation.    Messieurs  d'Ossat  and  du  Perron 
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were  the  complaisant  sufferers,  but  then  they 
were  afterwards  made  cardinals.      Daring 'the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  of  the  king's  abso- 
lution, and  while  the  choristers  were  singing 
the  psalm,  miserere  met  Deu$,  the  pope,  at  every 
verse,  beat  with  a  rod  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
of  the  two  proxies ;  which  shews  how  essential 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  an  absolution  flagella- 
tions have  been  thought  to  be.      Lully  was 
ashamed  of  the  mean  compliance  of  the  floggees, 
saying,  that  they  had  deserted  the  honour  of 
their  king  and  their   country,  in  order  to  get 
preferment  in  the  church.     Henry  the  fourth, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  being  excommunicated 
by  pope  Gregory,  and  becoming  contrite,  was 
made  to  wait  three  days  at  the  pontifical  gate  at 
Rome,  barefooted,  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
according  to  Malmsbury,  with  a  broom  in  his 
hand.    At  length  he  was  let  in,  his  broom  was 
laid  upon  his  imperial  back,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  got  absolution. 

DR.    DONNE. 

A  happy  thought  which  may  please  the  court 
is  better  for  a  poet,  than  all  his  genius,  learning, 
or  even  integrity.  Dr.  Donne,  in  his  Pseudo- 
Martyr,  holds,  that  when  men  congregate  to 
form  the  body  of  civil  society,  then  it  is  that  the 
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soul  of  society,  sovereign  power,  is .  sent  from 
God,  just  as  he  sends  the  soul  into  the  human 
embryo  when  the  two  sexes  propagate  their 
kind*  In  another  part  of  the  same  work  be 
mentions  that  the  office  of  the  civil  sovereign 
extends  to  the  care  of  soul !  For  this  absurd  and 
blasphemous  trash,  James  the  first  made  him 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  all  the  wit  and  publicity  of 
Donne's  genius  having  never  enabled  him  to  get 
bread  through  the  better  part  of  his  life. 

ECCLESIATICAL   PRECOCITY. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
church  have  been  distinguished  for  precocity. 
Melancthon,  the  celebrated  reformer,  wrote  a 
comedy  at  the  age  of  thirteen*  Cardinal  Sylvio 
Antoniano,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  wrote  verses 
upon  any  subject  which  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  which  were  so  proper  and  excellent,  though 
pronounced  extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  genius 
could  not  have  composed  as  good  without  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  time.  Ferrari d  of  Cardu- 
ba,  a  literary  prodigy,  flourished  at  the  university 
of  .Paris,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Though  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  four 
faculties.  He  was  perfectly  skilled  in  divinity,  in 
the  civil  and  in  the  canon  law,  and  in  medicine. 
He  was  master  of  the  oriental  as  well  as  the 
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classical  tongues ;  excelled  all  painters  and  aB 
musicians;  was  knighted  for  his  dexterity  in 
arms,  znd fort  told  future  events.  The  doctors  of 
the  Parisian  university,  sage  as  they  were,  could 
not  settle  whether  these  gifts  were  the  effect  of 
a  common  possession,  or  whether  the  wonderful 
youth  were  actually  anti  christ. 

MONKISH    PHILOSOPHY. 

There  was  a  work  printed  in  1561,  called  "  the 
"  Anatomy  of  the  mass."  It  was  an  octavo  vo- 
ume,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  yet  containing  no  less  than  fifteen  pages 
of  errata!  The  learned  monk  accounted  for 
these  blunders  by  asserting  that  the  devil  (we 
presume  it  must  have  been  the  printer's  devil; 
drenched  the  manuscript  in  the  kennel,  and 
beyond  that  obliged  the  printers  to  commit 
these  numerous  blunders. 

JUDGMENT    BT   THE    CROSS, 

The  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Denis,  disputed  about  the  patronage  of  a  monas- 
tery. Pepin,  Le  Gos,  unable  to  decide  the 
claims  which  appeared  to  him  very  much  per- 
plexed, referred  them  to  the  judgment  of  God 
by  the  cross.      Hereupon  the  bishop  and  abbe 
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appointed,  etch  of  them,  a  man,  who  being  con- 
ducted mta  the  palace  chapel,  stretched  out  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  while  die  people 
with  devout  attention,  betted,  by  tarns,  for  tfca 
one  and  the  other.  The  bishop's  man  grew  first 
tired,  dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  his  employer 
the  cause. 

BISHOP  DAMASUS. 

Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  had  the  good  sense  or 
the  good  fortune  to  engage  in  his  service  the 
zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom,  and  the 
grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity 
of  a  very  ambiguous  character.  But  the  splen- 
did vices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  and  Damasus,  have  been  curiously 
observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers 
his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words : — 
"  The  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied 
with  peace  and  plenty :  but  the  tranquillity  of 
his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody 
sedition  of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardour  of 
Damasus  and  Ursinus  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat 
surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human  ambi- 
tion. They  contended  with  the  rage  of  party ; 
the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and 

vol*  in.  Q 
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death  of  their  followers;  and  the  prefect  unable 
'to  resist,  or  to  appease  the  tumult,  iras  <joo- 
strained,  by  superior  violence  to  retire  into  the 
'suburbs.     Damasus  prevailed;  the  veil  disputed 
victory  remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction ;   one 
hundred  and  thirty- seven  dead  bodies  (divcrsi 
sexus,  observes  Jerom)  were  found  in  the  Basilica 
of  Sicininus,  (probably  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  on  the  Esquiline  hill)  where  the  chris- 
tians hold  their  religious  assemblies ;  and  it  was 
long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  re- 
sumed  their  accustomed  tranquility.     When  I 
consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital  I  am  not 
astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  in- 
flame the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce 
the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  contests.     The 
successful  candidate  is  secure  that  he  will  be 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons  (Damasus 
was  styled  by  his  enemies  Auiiscalpius  Matrona- 
rura),  that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed, 
with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  pro- 
ceed in  his  chariot  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
(Grt  gory  Nazianzen  describes  the  pride  and  lux- 
ury of  the  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  imperial 
cities ;    their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous 
train,  &c.    The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild 
beast.);  and  that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  im- 
perial table  will  not  equal  the  profuse  and  deli" 
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cate  entertainments  provided  by  the  taste,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  "How 
much  more  rationally,*  continues  the  honest 
Pagan,  "  would  those  pontiffs  consult  their  true 
happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleging  the  greatness  of 
the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners,  they 
would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  some  pro- 
vincial bishops,  whose  temperance  and  sobrie- 
ty—whose  mean  apparel  and  down-cast  looks—* 
recommend  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the 
Deity  and  his  true  worshippers"  This  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes  in 
the  fourth* century,  becomes  the  more  curious  .as 
it  represents  the  intermediate  degree  between 
the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic  fishermen 
and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal  prince,  whose 
dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po. 

MONUMENT    AT   SARAGOSSA. 

In  the  cathedral  .of  Saragossa  is  a  sumptuous 
monument  erected- to  the  memory  of  a  grand  in- 
quisitor. Round  his  mausoleum  are  chained,  to 
each  of  the  six  pillars,  a  Moor  preparatory  to  his 
being  burned.  Granted,  the  moors  are  placed 
so  as  to  be  in  perfect  keeping,  as  the  painters 
say,  and  may  be  very  picturesque  in  some  eyes  ; 
for  Gray  tells  us,  that  "  even  in  our  ashes  Jive 
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time  mmtoAftraf  sad  thetefef*  *  dead  grand 
iwpiisKor  must  be  equally  hoaouted  as  when 

■KTVt 
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The  convent  of  Les  FillesDieu,  At  Fan**  wa# 
fbemded  in  1026y  *  ma  **  asyle*  fof  fonafc  eh* 
nt»*  who,  daring  their  whole  life*  h*4  abused 
their  bodies,  and  wtee  reduced  to  befgary.f  A 
Cordelier,  or  Franeisoan  friar*  instituted  the 
eonvent  of  Les  Fillea  Penitoates  about  1497**- 
John  Cima  de  GhaHipigny^biebop^  woalcLdraw 
upifee  laws  himself;  krone  of  jrhich  we  find 
"the  candidates  shall  be  obliged  to>  swear,  by 
"  their  eternal  damnation,  before  the  confessor 
"  and  six  religious  women,  that  they  did  not  pros- 
M  titute  themselves  on  purpose  to  gain  admission." 
And  again,  "  lest  any  should  defer  their  eonver- 
"  sion  too  long,  no  one,  aged  above  thirty  years, 
«  will  be  received." 

•*         • . 

SCOTCH    FfilARS. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  a 
great  dispute  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
whether  the  Pater  Noster  should  be  said  to  God 
or  the  Saints !  The  friars,  who  knew  in  general 
that  the  reformers  neglected  the  saints*  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  honour  with  great 
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obstinacy*  but  they  knew  not  upo*  what  topics  te 
foirod  their  doctrine.  Some  held  that  the  Pater 
Noster  was  said  to  God  formaliter,  and  to  saints 
materimkttr ;  others  to  God  prmciptkttr,  and  to 
saints  minus  ptmcipekter ;  others  would  have  ita/- 
timofe  and  ftaaaifMMfe;  bat  the  majority  seamed 
to  bold  that  the  Pater  was  said  to  God  capiendo 
•tricte,  end  to  saints  mpieado  lory*.  A  simple 
fellow,  who  served  the  sabp*ior,tmnking  there 
was  some  gieat  matter  in  hand  that  made  the 
doctors  <hoid  m  many  conforcenoes  together, 
asked  ton*  en*  day  what  the  matter  was  ?  The 
sebprior  answering,  "'Tom/Vthat  was  the  fellow's 
name,  " we-  sanest  agree  to  whom  the  Pater 
"Noster  should  fee  said  :*  lie  suddenly  replied, 
"to  whets,  m,  skeahHt  be  seidbutuBto  God?'' 
^Tben;^  said  the  sabprior,  "what  ehnlLwe  do 
"with  the  saints?"  He  .rejoined,  <*gtye  them 
"Ares  ainlCiedoe  anew,  in  the  devil's  name,;  for 
««  that  may  eofice  them."  The  answer  going 
abroad,  many  observed  that  he  had  given  a 
wiser  decision  than  all  the  doctors  had  done 
all  their  decisions. 


^?^s  *&©  !?HS  VIRGIN. 

«  tfoO*f  o|Qodf,'iaa»,tittB  by  aihi^h J*e pa- 
pisUdf«igP*ie  ike  virgin.  u  the  impropriety  of 
H^fays  Q*ri4  fiiogue,  "  ia«iwedingly(ffr«it 
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a  HbWwouloVttoe  compilers  of  the  catechism  br 
"  pleased,  if  any  one  were  to'  call  Anna,  whose; 
•*"  daughter  they  say  Mary  was,  the  grandmother 
rt  of  God ;  to  call  the  Virgin  the  mother  of  God- 
"  is*  equally  wrong."  We  hate  shown  in  different 
parts  of  these  volumes  that  the  virgin's  mediation 
has  been  M6rer  bought  for  than  that  of  our  Lord ; 
and  on  the  continent,  authors  have  celebrated 
her  divine  powers,  her  extraordinary  condescen- 
sions, in  a  way  that  would  hot  readily  be  sup- 
posed.     According  to  them  her  courtesy  or 
bieriseance  may  teaeh  us  a  lesson  of  humility.  At 
one  time  she  is  represented  as  descending  from 
heaven  to  mend  the  gown  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
which  was  ripped  up  at  the  shoulder.     Whilst 
the  monks  of  Clairvau*  were  at  work  the  Virgin 
relieved  their  fatigue  by  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  their  faces.     While  an  abbess  was  absent 
from  her  convent,  being,  seduced  from  the  path 
of  virtue  by  a  wicked  monk  (a  very  uncooimon 
thing  in  those  days !),  the  Virgin  is  made  to  su- 
perintend the  neglected  abbey  and  its  inmates. 
She  descends  from  her  high  abode  td  bleed  a 
young  irifen  who  prayed  to  her,  he  being  too  ple- 
thoric. She  sings  inaJtins  and  supplied  the  place 
of  a  monk,  who  was  obliged  to  be'  ibsent,  but 
Who  prayed  to  her  for*  that  porpbseV    And  we 
are  solemnly  assured,  that,  whefr  St.  Allan  was 
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much  indisposed  she  rewarded  him  for  his  devo- 
tional attentions  to  her,  by  graciously  giving 
him  that  lactial  nourishment  which,  female  pa- 
rents are  accustomed  to  yield  only  to  their  off- 
spring. Such  are  the  impious  contents  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  The  very  institution  of  a 
church  must  have  its  legendary  anecdote.  The- 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  is 
beautiful,  it  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
temple  in  honour  of  Juno  Lucina.  The  Virgin- 
Mary  being  a  great  lover  of  churches  intimated 
to  some  pope  in  a  dream,  that  she  wished  this 
church  built  exactly  here,  directing  him  to  look 
out  for  the  spot  which  he  would  find  covered 
with  snow  on  the  following  morning.  The  pope 
rose  early  in  consequence:  but  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  dog-days,  hecould  not  find  any  mark 
of  snow  till  he  came  to  this  place,  where  it  lay 
several  feet  high,  covering  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  present  church,  which  is  therefore  named 
Maria  in  neve,  or  St.  Mary  in  the  snow.  This 
church  possesses  some  hay,  on  which  the  new 
born  Saviour  was  laid  in  the  stable,  and  his  first 
swaddling*  clothes*  As  for  the  images  of  our 
lady,  they,  in  catholic  countries,  are  multiplied 
tn  the  cathedrals  and  churches  to  an  incredible 
amount,  and  are  as  decked  eut  in  finery  as  the 
best  spangled  dolls  in  Bartholomew  fair.    .There 

Q4 
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»  an  anecdote  of  &  crying  Virgin  Mary  at  Atocha 
which  is  made  of  wood,  yet  is  seen  melting  into 
tears  at  the  pathetic  parts  of  a  sermon,  aoapalty 
preached  before  her  every  Good  Friday.  On 
auch  occasions,  the  spectators  eennot  help  shar^ 
ingin  the  bitterness  of  the  Virgin's  sorrow.  One' 
day  the  preacher,  having  exerted  all  his  powers 
of  oratory  with  the  usual  efibrt,  perceived  among 
his caying congrn^ft^^f rnterwho  looked 
On  with  ^  dry  aye.  *  In^flS^iwreteh/'  exclaimed 
the  seared  ore*>j:,  "  whatnot  weep  l  not  d»- 
"  oarer  Aft  snMdIest^motio%  when  you  see  the 

"  holy  Yifcginihewlf,  4mMn94  to  *«*  ?'*— 
*  Ah,  oreveij||Kl}|tfher,^  "it 

"  was  J  Who  At^p{j)wt{*ta**  fp4$rday  in 
"  jts,nieb*:  in  prjjes ;.&.  ftsM»  ^^ir^perly,  I 

«  was  qbfipil  tMlfc  -fl^  jftitawjfefeto  her 
"  latter  end,  'tw**itfc*njhe  would  .have  cried  if 
'^she  .had  feeeaabk*" 

EFf£CTS  Of   FATB.O.NAQE. 

In  a  traqt,  enticed  "  Why  poor  priests  have 
"  no  Jfcusftpes,"  by  Wip|di8e,  *he  EugUsh  re- 
former* who  was  excommunicated  by  the  popish 
counoil  of  Constaaoe^after  he  was  dead  and 
buried*  is  the  .following  satire  on  William  of 
Wykchan,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  his 
eotewporaxy ,  and  .is  supposed  to  have  recoo^ 
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jpendad  himself  to  Edward  the  third,  by  rebuild- 
ing thf  castle  of  Windsor:  "and  yet  they  (lords) 
wolen  not  present,  a  clerk  able  of  kenning  of 
God's  law,  but  a  kitchen  clerk,  or  a  penny  clerk, 
or  wise  in  building  castles,  or  worldly  doing, 
though  he  kenne  not  xeade  well  his  sauter." 

THE  MONKS   AND   CHARLES   Y. 

• 

f  The  emperor,  Charles  V.  retired  to  a  monastry, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  who  had 
harassed  the  world  as  much  as  he  could*  would 
be  quiet  there ;  he  accordingly  amused  himself 
by  calling  up  the  monks  at  a  very  early  hour  to 
matins.  A  young  one  said,  upon  being  so  dis- 
turbed, "  is  it,  not  enough  for  your  uuyesty  to 
"have  broken  in upoatherepose .of the  universe, 
4i  but  must  jqu  also  break  in  upon  that  of  a 
"poor  insignificant  monk  f  Bui  so  inveterate 
was  the  n^onareh's  habit  of  tormenting,  that  being 
fyiled  herq,.he  took  to  tormenting  bimsetf  by  fla- 
gellation which  he  did  so  successfully,  that  at 
last  he  was  fairly  whipped  out  of  the  world. 

U&BAV    Till. 

This  pope,  having  been,  as  he  thought,  ill 
treated  by  some  considerable  persons  at  Rome, 
said*  "how  ungrateful  is  this  family?  to  oblige 
"  them  I  canonised  aa  ancestor  of  their's  that 
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*  did  not  deserve  it."  We  believe  it  was  this4 
pontiff  who  once  exclaimed,  *c  Oh,  what  a  pro* 
"  digy  of  genius  is  that  man,  he  thinks  exactly 
"as  I  do." 

IGNATIUS-  LOYOLA*. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  although  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted, 
they  appearing  of  much  older  date,  since  We  find 
Numbers  ),  c.  44,  some  of  the  Israelites  were 

*  of  Jesue,  the  family  of  the  Jesuits,""  put  himself 
*nto  the  college  de  Montaigne,  at  Paris,  in  15*28; 
he  there  began  his  studies  in  the  sixth  class  to 
learn  his  grammar  a  second  time,  and  desired 
his  master  to  set  him  a  task,  and  whip  him  as 
he  did  the  other  scholars  when  remiss  in  his 
lesson.  He  was  then  thirty  seven  years  old;— 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  this  venerable  saint's  shirt 
taken  up  among  a  company  of  boys,  spectators 
of  the  flagellating  comedy,  we  should  rather 
call  it  farce. 

DONATIST    CIRCUMCELLIONS. 

i 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  cir- 
euracellions,  who  formed  the  strength  and  scan- 
dal of  the  Donatist  party,  were  inflamed  by  a 
frenzy  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind ;  and  which, 
if  it  really  prevailed  among  them  in  so  extrava- 
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were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the 
desh$  of  martyrdom,  and  they  deemed  it  of  little 
moment  by  what,  njgans  or  by  w^af  hpnds  they 
perished^  if  their  cpnduct  were  sanctified  by  tb* 
intention  of  devoting  t^hemselyes  tp  the  glory  of 
the  true  faith  and  the  hope  of  eternal  ^appin^&fc. 
The  Donatist  suicideq  alfcged  in  tjieir  inj$t$c&- 
tioq  the  example  of  Razias,  which  is  relate^  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  bopfc  of  t^ 
Maccabees.  Sometimes  they  rudely  disturb^ 
the  festival*  and  pjofane.4  tl#  tejnpfc*  ftf.  ?$$*• 
mm,  with,  the  design  of  ^^pitj^g  ft$  mti  Wr 
lou#.of  the,  idolaters  to  revenge  t£e.  insulted  ho- 
nour qf  their  Gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their 
way  into  the,  courts  of  justice,  spd  coiapelled  tji$ 
afflicted  judge  to  give  orders  for  the^r  immediate 
e%SS^oi?  They  fre^uenjlv.  *  jtopped  trjfryejkr* 
on  |he  public  highway^  and  obliged  them  to  in.- 
f^Ujt  the  stroke  pf  martyrdotn,  by  the  prpmjse  of 
a  reward  if  they  consented,  qnd  by  tfee  threat  of 
instant  death,  if  they  refused  to  -grant  s,o  very 
singular  a  favour.  When  they  were  disappoint- 
ed of  every  other  resource,  they  announced  the 
day  on  which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  they  should  cast  themselves  head- 
long from  some  lofty  rode ;  and  many  precipices 

VOL.  III. 
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were  shewn  which  had  acquired  feme  by  the 
number  of  religious  suicides. 

CHURCH    PROPERTY. 

By  parliamentary  returns  made  in  1818,  it 
appears  that  there  were  4361  livings  under 
£150;  5,995  above  £150;  65  appropriated  and 
sinecures,  so  that  the  total  number  of  livings  was 
10421 :  of  these  5417  had  habitable  glebe  hou- 
ses, 2626  not  so ;  of  195  there  were  no  returns. 
By  the  same  returns  to  parliament,  the  number 
of  churches  was  shown  to  be  10193,  of  chapels 
1551,  and  the  total  number  of  places  of  the  es- 
tablished worship,  amounted  to  1 1 62  3.  The  an- 
nual revenues  received  from  tithe  by  the  clergy 
is  ,£2031000;  the  impropriations  are  £1538000 
of  which  the  universities  and  clergy  hold  one 
third,  or  £512670,  therefore  the  sum  received  for 
tithe  is  in  the  whole  £3569000,  a  little  more 
than  one  third  of  what  re  estimated  its  value. 
The  clergy  receive  from  tithes  £2031000,  the 
discipline  from  glebe  &c.  averaged  at  £40 
amount  to  £426000,  the  augmentation  lands  to 
£100000.— Total  2551000. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. 

In  earlier  ages  robbers  became  so  formidable 
that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power  to  issue  anathemas 
against  them.    One  of  these  forms  of  excommu- 
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nicaiion,  issued  in  988,  is  still  preserved;  it 
runs  thus :  "  May  your  eyes,  that  hare  coveted, 
"  be  darkened ;  may  the  hands  be  withered  up 
"  that  have  robbed ;  may  all  the  limbs  be  en- 
"  feebled  that  have  helped,  may  ye  always  find 
''labour  but  never  find  rest ;  and  may  ye  be  de- 
"prived  of  th*  fruit  of  your  labour;  may  ye  be 
"  iaiear  and  dread  from  the  faoe  of  the  enemy, 
"  whether  he  pursues  or  does  not  pursue  you : 
"  that,  by  wasting  away,  you  may  at  length  be 
"  consumed ;  may  your  portion  be  with  Judas, 
"  who  betrayed  our  Lord,  in  the  land  of  death 
"  and  darkness,  till  your  hearts  are  converted  to 
"  make  full  satisfaction ;  may  these  curses,  taking, 
"vengeance  of,  your  wickedness,  never  cqase 
"  their  effect  on  you  so  long  as  you  remain  in 
"  the  sin  of  robbery :  amen,  so  be  it,  so  be  it." 

ST.   AGATHA. 

The  number  of  saints,  allowed  to  be  suoh  by 
the  Romish  church,  is  as  prodigious  as  the  spawn 
of  fish.  Father  Papebroche  reckons  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  to  have  died  on  the  first  of 
June  only,  so  that  what  was  said  of  the  christian 
world*  that "  many  are  called  but  few  are  cho- 
"  sen,*  cannot  be  applied  to  the  popish  commu- 
nity. However,  father  Mobilla  was  free  enough 
to  doubt  whether  many  of  the  invoked  saints  are, 
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themselves,  in  heaveii.  Very  little,  we  presume/ 
can  be  entertained,  as  to  the  lady  whose  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  she  was  a 
Sicilian  young  lady,  of  great  beauty  and  virtue. 
She  had  resisted  the  vicious  importunities  of  the 
praetor  of  Catania,  until  his  unmanly  resentment 
was  aroused  against  her —as  a  christian.  The 
legend  runs  thus : — Upon  being  questioned  as  to 
her  religious  tenets,  Agatha  nobly  persevered  in 
her  profession  of  Christianity,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence put  to  the  rack,  burnt  with  hot  irons,  and 
deprived  of  her  breasts :  still,  however,  living  and 
s  ted  fa  st  amid  her  agonies,  the  cruel  tyrant  re- 
manded her  to  prison  to  be  reserved  for  future 
tortures,  but  providence  (for  it  is  always  enlisted 
by  the  legend  writers,  though  whether  in  the 
right  place  will  presently  appear)  here  benignly 
interfered,  i.  e.,  after  her  being  burnt  and  mu- 
tilated, bestowing  on  her  spiritual  comfort,  and 
even  throwing  down  the  wall  of  her  prison,  and 
crushing  two  of  the  governor's  servants  as  they 
were  executing  their  master's  orders  for  her  con- 
finement. There  was  a  veil  of  hers  which  was 
left  as  a  relic  to  the  Sicilians,  and  was  to  protect 
the  country  from  earthquakes.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  continually  increasing  shocks  since 
felt,  and  some  dreadful  convulsions,  one  of  which 
destroyed  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  veil 
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of  St  Agatha  is  still  held  to  be  miraculous,  and 
will  now  be  a  secure  defender,  against  any  future 
similar  disasters. 

FATHER    POPE. 
i 

Father  Pope,  the  Jesuit,  died  at  Naples,  May 
twenty-nine,  1759,  so  great  was  his  popularity, 
that,  for  his  pulpit  and  confession  box,  the  peo- 
ple made  great  scrambling,  from  a  notion  .of  his 
superior  sanctity.  His  apartment  being  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal,  arch- bishop,  and 
one  of  the  king's  ministers,  there  were  found  in 
it  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold  in  specie ;  bills 
amounting  to  fifty-six  thousand  ducats;  one. 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  wax ;  ten  cop- 
per vessels  full  of  dutch  tobacco ;  three  gold  re* 
peating  watches;  four  boxes  made  of  rare  shells; 
two  hundred  silk  hankerchiefs ;  and  a  capital  of 
three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Before  his 
death  he  made  a  present  to  the  church  of  Jesus 
of  a  piece  of  velvet  hangings,  laced  with  gold,  a 
a  large  statue  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
massy  silver,  and  a  fine  pyramid,  to  be  erected 
in  the  front  of  the  church.  The  Jesuits  certainly 
made  their  way  among  nations  surprisingly,  but 
they  told  lies  in  great  abundance.  They  played 
off  this  lying  spirit  in  America,  where  the  notion 
of  evil  spirits  gives  the  poor  Indians  their  .great* 
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est*  misery.  Hie  French  Jesuit*  tbW  the  six 
nations  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a Frenchman;  and 
had  driven  all  evil  demons  from  Hrttitofe1:  that  te 
had  a  great  love  for  the  Indians,  whom  he  in- 
tended also  to  deliver,  hut  taking  England  in 
his  way,  he  was  crucified  by  the  Loadoners. 

THE  ASIOT  O?  MAtaWX* 

This  preferment  wasonce'heW  by  a  man  trf 
great  wit  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  a  gre£t  adept 
in  the  musical  art ;  being  in  the  service  of  Louis 
the  eleventh  of  France  he  was  commanded  by 
4  that  monarch  to  get  hhn  a  concert  of  swine's 
voices,  which  appeared  to  be  impossible.    Thl 
abbot  was  not  surprised,  but  asked  money  for 
the  performance,  which  was  immediately  deli* 
vered  to  him,  when  he  produced  one  of  the  most 
singular  instruments  that  ever  was  seen ;  for  out 
of  a  great  number  of  hogs,  of  several  ages, 
which  he  brought  together,  and  placed  under  a 
tent  or  pavillion,  covered   with  velvet,  before 
which  he  had  a  table  of  wood  painted,  .with  a 
certain  number  of  keys  he  made  a  sort  of  living 
organ,  and  as  he  played  upon  the  said  keys  with' 
little  spikes,  which  pricked  the  hogs,  he  made 
fliem  cry  m  such  order  and  consonance  as  highly 
delighted  the  king  and  all  his  company.   Martin 
Luther  considers  music  as  "  one  of  the  fairest, 
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most  glorioas  gifts  of  Clod,  to  which  Satan 
bitter  enemy  :*  Jf  the  evil  spirit  had  beard 
atriuneni  above  described,  he  certainly 
jed.  his  taste. 


SAINT   IGNATIUS. 

solemnize  the  beatification  of  this  Saint,  a 
oe  ballet  was  given  representing  the  city 
j,  aud  the  Trojan  horse  set  in  motion  by 
springs. 

BISHOP    JEWEL. 

top  Jewel  has  ever  been  considered  one  of 
ightest  ornaments  of  the  English  Church, 
lerefore  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  our 
s  with  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  his, 
ted  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  1558.  It 
please  your  grace  to  understand  that 
s  and  sorcerers  within  these  four  last 
are  marvellously  increased  within  your 
realm.  Tour  subjects  pine  away  even 
eath,  their  colour  fadelh,  their  flesh  rot- 
heir  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are 
;  I  pray  God  they  never  practise  further 
pon  the  subject. 


in. 
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MARTYRS* 

j-  The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  can 
more  easily  admire  than  imitate  the  fervour  of 
the  first  Christians,  who  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyr- 
dom with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  cotempo- 
raries  solicited  a  bishopric.    This  epistles  which 
Ignatius  composed,  as  he  was  carried  in  chains 
through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments 
the  most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
human  nature.    He  earnestly    beseeches  *  the 
Romans  that  when  he  should  be  exposed  in  the 
amphitheatre,  they  would  not  by  their  kind,  but 
unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the 
crown  of  glory ;  and  he  declares  his  resolution 
to  provoke,  and  irritate   the  wild  beasts  which 
might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his 
death.    Some  stories  are  related  of  die  courage 
of  martyrs  who  actually  performed  what  Igna- 
tius had  intended ;    who  exasperated  the  fury 
of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten 
his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which 
were  kindled  to  comsume  them,  and  discovered    ' 
a  sensation  of  joy  and   pleasure  in  the  midst    ' 
of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples   j 
have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those    i 
restraints  which   the     Emperors  had  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  Church.    The  Christians   i 
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'  sometimes  supplied  by  their*  voluntary  declara- 
tion the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed 
•the  public  service  of  Paganism,  and  rushing  in 
i  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates, 

•  called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law.    The  behaviour  of  •  the 

-  Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  they  seem 
to  have  considered  it  with  much  less  admiration 
than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the 
motives  which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or 
reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as 
the  strange  result  of  obstinate  despair/of  stupid 
insensibility,  or  of  superstitious  phrenzy.  "  Un- 
"  happy  men,"  exclaimed  the  proconsul  Anto- 

*  nius,  to  the  Christians  of  Asia,  "  unhappy  men, 
'"  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so 

"  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?« 

He  was  extremely  cautious,  as  it  is  observed  by 

a  learned  and  pious  historian,  of  punishing  men 

who  had  found  no  accusers  but  themselves,  the 

Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision  for 

so  unexpected  a  case,  condemning  therefore  a 

few  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed 

the  multitude  with  indignation  and  contempt. 

Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected  disdain,  the 

intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  productive 

k3 
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of  mote  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which 
nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  recep- 
tion of  religious  truth.  On  the#e  melancholy 
occasions  there  were  many  among  tfee  Gentiles 
who  pitied,  who  admired*  and  who  were  convert- 
ed. The  generous  enthusiasm  was  communi- 
cated from  the  sufferer  to  the  spectator*;  and 
the  bipod  of  martyrs,  according  tQ  a  well 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

ABBOT    BIUHMAN. 

.  »  - 

About  the  year  1414,  Brihman,  abbot  of  St. 
Michael,  being  at  the  council  of  Constance,  was 
pitched  upon  by  the  prelates  to  say  mass,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  quality.  He  performed 
it  so  well,  that  an  Italian  cardinal  fancied  that 
he  must  be  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  of  canon  law, 
and  desired  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  He  ap- 
proached and  addressed  himself  to  him  in  Latin. 
The 'abbot  who  knew  no  Latin,  could  not  an- 
swer; but  without  showing  any  concern,  he 
turned  to  his  own  chaplain  and  said,  "What 
"  shall  I  do  ?  "  «  Can  you  not  recollect,"  replied 
the  chaplain,  "the  names  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
il  lages  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Name  them 
"  to  him  and  he  will  think  you  talk  Greek,  and 
"  then  he    will  leave  you/*     Immediately  the 
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abbot  answered  the  cardinal,  "  Sturwolt,  Hase, 
"  Oisen,  Boersahe,  Ravenstede,  Drispenstedes, 
"  teem."  The  cardinal  asked  if  he  were  a 
Greek,  and  the  chaplain  answered  "yea/*  and 
then  the  Italian  prelate  withdrew. 

PIOUS  THE   FOURTH. 

.The  common  people  of  Rome  complained  to 
pope  Pius  the  Fourth  of  a  tax  which  hq  had  laid 
upon  corn,  and  which  could  not  exceed  three  sols 
per  head  per  annum.  "  You  have  more  reason 
tp  complain,"  t  gaid  he,  "  of  Paul  the  Fourth, 
.my  predecessor,  who  has  made  you  lose  a 
day*  work  of  fire  sols,  by  instituting  a  new 
•«  festival." 

CARDINAL  TURLONE. 

It  appears  that  the  cruelties  of  the  holy  office, 
are  not  only  of  a  recent  date,  but  that  they  on 
whom  they  are  inflicted  retaliated ;  for  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  the  third  1786,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  cardinal  Turlone, 
high  inquisitor  of  the  holy,  office  was  coming  from 
the  Vatican,  he  was  set  upon  by  an  incensed 
multitude,  who  forced  his  eminence  out  erf  the 
carriage,  and  after  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears, 
and  mangling  him  in  a  most  shocking  manner, 
dragged  the  mangled  carcase  to  Monte  Tiburno, 
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whore  they  .hang  it  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high, 
which  they  erected  for  that  purpose;  the  reasons 
assigned  for  this  popular  execution  are  various, ' 
but  the  one  of  them  which  seems  to  have  wrought 
most  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  ♦ 
was  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  which  exceed- 
ed even  that  of  Nero ;  for  when  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  had  exercised  the  office  of  inqui- 
sitor he  had  filled  the  gaols  throughout  the 
pope's  dominions,  with  industrious  artificers  and 
others,  on  slight  preterites,  and  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  Vatican,  for  an  act  of  grace,  instead 
of  giving  that  motion  his  suffrage,  he  sent  an  ex- 
press order  to  the  several  gaolers  to  keep  their ' 
prisoners  doubly  ironed  lest  an  escape  should 
be  attempted.  He  was  originally  a  black  friar, 
but  for  some  time  was  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  and 
raised  to  the  purple,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
people,  by  a  concatenation  of  crafty  and  iniqui- 
tous intrigues. 

SAINT  CHRYSOSTOM.  - 

St  Chrysostom  has  consecrated  three  books 
to  the  praise  and  the  defence  of  the  monastic 
life.  He  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  » 
ark,  to  presume  that  none  but  the  elect,  the 
monks,  can  possibly  be  saved.  '  In  another  part 
of  his  work  he  becomes  more  merciful,  and 
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allows  different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  In  his  lively  comparison  of  a 
king  and  a  monk,  he  supposes  *  what  is  hardly 
fair,  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  re* 
warded,  and  more  rigorously  punished. 

FLAGELLANTS. 

The  punishment  of  the  body  for  the  good  of 
the  soul,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  doctrine 
among  papists,  and  in  the  extreme  of  fashionable 
piety,  public  flagellation^  was  esteemed  more 
meritorious  than  private  discipline.  Hence  arose 
processions  by  regular  associations  and  fraterni- 
ties formed  for  the  purpose;  the  half  naked  men 
performing  in  the  public  streets  the  most  cruel 
and  frantic  whipping  upon  themselves.  All 
Italy  became  infected  with  this  mania,  noble  and 
ignoble,  young  and  old,  even  children  five  years 
of  age,  would  go  nearly  nude  two  and  two  in 
procession ;  in  every  hand  a  scourge  of  leather 
thongs,  and  with  tears  and  groans  they  lashed 
their  backs  till  the  blood  ran;  weeping  and 
giving  tokens  of  such  bitter  affliction  as  if  their 
last  hour  were  come ;  and  this  not  only  in  the 
day  time,  but  during  the  nights,  when  the  lugu- 
brious voice  of  the  penitents  alone  was  heard, 
which  would  have  moved  hearts  of  flint  .  Balzac 

speaks  of  an  eloquent  Italian  Capuchin  named 
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Natfti,  who  preached  so  powerfully  honte  to  the 
conscience,  that  in  the  holy  wsekit  wai  compu- 
ted two  thousand  crowns  were  expended  in  cords 
for  discipline,  though  hemp  was  not  then  so  dear 
as  it  is  now.  The  modern  Italians  are*  or  rather 
those  of  the  last  century,  were  so  fond  of  flagella- 
tion, that  they,  flagellate  their  very  Saints,  as 
the  Chinese  do  their  idols  when  they  are  over- 
taken by  any  misfortune.  The  Jews  offered  in 
safcriflce  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 'goats,  these 
fanatical  children  of  the  papal  church,  offered 
that  of  the  latter  only.  The  love  of  flageliatnig 
processions  began  to  expand  in  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  France.  Thus  in  1584, 
king  Henry  the  third  of  France,  his  chancellor, 
the  courtiers,  and  ministers,  were  seen  walking 
two  abreast,  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  cover- 
ed from  head  to  foot  with  sackcloth  tied  Tound 
with  a  thick  cord,  and  each  of  them  holding  a 
scourge  in  liis  hand  wherewith  to  flagellate  his 
shoulders.  In  Spain,  from  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  inhabitants  the  flagellating  principle  took 
a  peculiar  turn.  Lovers  would  go  under  the 
windows  of  their  mistresses  and  discipline  them- 
selves; or  when  they  met  them,  lash  themselves 
so  briskly  as  to  sprinkle  their  blood  over  the  fair. 
Besides,  that  the  Spanish  flagellators  do  it  with 
ari  extreme  gracefulness  of  action  is*  a  feet,  for 
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there  are  masters  in  mast  towns,  whose  express 
business  is  to  teach  the  time,  mood,  comely 
movements,  and  arts  above  described :  and  in 
short,  how  to  perform  an  ihgtmt  fiaggellation. 
Men  of  great  rank  in  Spain  made  love  to  their 
mistresses  by  a  very  magnificent  flagellation. 
Madame  D'Aunoy  relates  that  the  day  the  Duke 
of  Vejar  flagellated  himself  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  under  her  window,  an  hundred  white 
wax  candles  were  carried  before  the  procession, 
the  duke  was  preceeded  by  sixty  of  his  friends, 
and  followed  by  an  hundred,  all  attended  by  their 
own  pagea  and  footmen  and  plenty  of  priests  and 
crucifixes. 

BISHOP   AYDLEY* 

Fuller  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Irwell,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  *ays,  "  God  himselft  I  rather  believe, 
gives  his  saints  sometimes  warning  to  put  their 
house  in  order  before  they  are  to  leave  it,  either 
fay  visions  in  the  night,  as  he  forewarned  Cyprian 
and  Bradford  t>f  (heir  martyrdom;  the  one  by 
lire  the  other  by  the  swerd;  or  else  by  superna- 
tural illumination,  as  it  atoms  he  assured  Biibop 
"Rydley,  who  when  crossing  the  Thames,  on  a 
sudden,  at  the  arising  of  the  tempest,  all  were 
astonished,  looking  for  nothing  but  to  be  drown* 
ed.      Take  heart,  saith  he,  for  in  this  boat 
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coroeth  a  bishop  that  must  be  burnt  and  not 
drowned.  And  Jewell  long  before  his  sick- 
ness foretold  the  approaching*  and  in  his  sick* 
nesse,  the  precise  day  of  his  death." 

EPITAPH  IN  CLEWER  CURCH-YARD,  NEAR 

WINDSOR. 

To  the  memory  of  George  Smith,  of  Lound,  in 

the  county  of  Nottingham,  ten  years  farrier  to 

the.  royal  horse-guards,  who  died  June  the  fifth, 

)  8 1 1 ,  aged  thirty-one. 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declin'd, 
My  bellows  too  hare  lost  their  wind ; 
My  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decayed, 
My  vice  is  in  the  dust  now  laid ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone, 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

This  piece  of  originality  has,  however,  been 
copied,  and  may  be  seen  at  Westham,  in  Essex. 

S1XTUS   THE   SIXTH. 

This  pope,  although  infallible,  was  as  ignorant 
as  turbulent  He  received  without  respect  or 
hospitality  .the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  the 
Turks*  To  Theodore  Gaza  he  gave  a  trifling 
reward  for  a  translation  of  Aristotle.  The  hun- 
gry  sage. hurled  it  away,  and  leaving  the  au? 
dience,  repeated  with  acrimony  a  Greek  pro- 
verb which;  asserted  that . "  thistles  only  could 

delight  the  palate  of  an  ass."     Luckily  Status 
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understood  not  the  language  of  the  sarcasm 
Yet  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  enriched  the  Vati- 
can library  with  many  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts, but  more  for  ostentation  than  attachment 
to  literature. 

CHRISTMAS   DAT. 

The  churches  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps 
of  Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January  the  , 
Nativity  and  the  Circumcision  of  c  .their  Saviour. 
The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of 
the  real  date  of  his  birth,  fixed  the  solemn  festi- 
val to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  the  Bruma- 
lia,  or  winter  solstice,  when  the  pagans  annually 
celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Sun*  ,  .. 

MIRACULOUS   JUDGEMENT. 

In  the  northern  borders  of  England  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  Humber,  in  the  parish  of 
Hoveden,  lived  the  rector  of  that  church  with  his 
concubine.    This  concubine  one  day  sat  rather  ■ 
imprudently  on  the  tomb  of  St  Osanna,  sister  to 
king  Osred,  which  was  made  of  wood,  in  such  a  . 
manner  that  she  never  could  be  parted  from  it,. . 
till,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  ran  to  see 
her,  she  had  suffered  her  clothes  to  be  torn  from 
her,  and  had  received  a  severe  discipline  on  her 
naked  body,  and  that  to  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
and,  with  many  tears  and  devout  supplications  on 
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her  part,  which  done,  and  after  she  had  engaged 
to  submit  to  further  peniterice,  she  was  divinely 
released. 

PAPAL   VENALITY. 

King  Henry  the  seventh  of  England,  might,  if 
he  pleased,  hare  been  made  a  saint,  or  at  least  in* 
serted  as  one  in  the  popish  calendar,  but  the  ca- 
nonization fees  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  amounted  to 
more  than  the  king  was  willing  to  pay,  being  not' 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  about 
7125  pounds  sterling;  a  tolerably  large  sum  m 
those  days,  though  for  the  honour  of  being  made 
a  saint,  perhaps  as  cheap  as  could  be  afforded, 
considering  the  market  price  of  the  article. 

MOORE,  BISHOP    OP    ELT. 

A  gentleman*  calling  on  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Moore,  found  him  busy  in  hiding  his  best 
books,  and  locking  up  as  rtxany v  as  he  could. 
On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  odd  occupation, 
the  other  replied,  "  The  bishop  of  Ely  dines  with 
u  me  to  day." 

SCOTCH   COVENANTERS. 

As  if  it  were  to  perpetuate  the  recoHetion  of 
the  absurdities  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  religion 
which  dishonoured  the    seventeenth    century, 
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some  anonymous  author  has  collected  and  pub* 
lished  innumerable  specimens  of  "  Scotch  Pres- 
"  byterian  Eloquence/'    a  work    which    must 
afford  the  greatest  amusement,  and  of  which,  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers  we  present  them 
with  the  following  extracts.     A  preacher  in  the 
south  of  Teviotdale,  said  in  his  sermon,    "Our 
"  neighbour  nation  will  say  of  us,  poor  Scotland, 
"  beggarly  Scotland,  scabbed  Scotland,  lousie 
"  Scotland ;  yea,  but  covenanted  Scotland,  that 
"  makes  amends  for  all* — for  poverty,  beggary, 
scabs,  and  lice.    One  Murray,  marrying  a  couple, 
called  the  man  the  head,  and  the  woman  the 
tail;  in  the  name  of  God  then,  said  he,  I  join 
head  and  tail  together;  Sirs,  let  no  man  ever 
separate  them.    One  Mr.  Robert  Steidman,  in 
Carridden,  told  once,  that  the  people  of  God  had 
many  doubts  about  their  election,  for  proof  of 
this,  says  he,  see  the  2nd  Cant.  v.  16.    "  My 
"  beloved  is  mine,  and  1  am  his !"  Another  time 
he  tells  "  that  Christ  was  not  proud  nor  lordly, 
"  for  he  rode  upon  an  ass,  which  is  a  low  beast, 
*'  and  wherefore  think  ye  he  did  this  ?  *  It  was, 
"  Sirs,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  old  wives  that 
"  followed  him,  .that  he  might  kuttle  (whisper) 
"  the  gospel  in  their  ears  as  he  went  along.** 
Mr.  Areskine,  praying  in  the  Tron  church,  said, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  on  all  fools  and  idiots,  and 
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"  particularly  on  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh/ 
.  Mr.  Hugh  Kenneday,  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly,  being  about  tcr  christen  a  child  in  the 
college  kirk, looked  about  him  and  said,  "Look 
"  Sirs,  and  see  the  devil  painted  in  that  bairn's 
"  face,  but  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  to  con- 
"  jure  him  out    1  shall  shortly  -nail  his  rug  to 
"  Christ's  throne,  till  from  a  calf  he  grow  up  to 
"  an  ox  to  draw  in  Christ's  plough."  Mr.  Shields, 
in  a  sermon  at  Aberdeen,  told  the  people  the 
only  way  to  hold  a  fast  grip  of  Christ,  was  to 
entertain  him  with  three  liquors  in  three  sundry 
bickers  (wooden  cups)  you  must  have  a  pint  of 
hope,  three  pints  of  faith,  and  nine  pints  of  hot, 
hot,  hot  burning  zeal.     Having  thus  spoken  of 
Scotch  Presbyterian  preachers,  we  cannot  for* 
bear  giving  the  following  anecdote  connected 
.  with  a  celebrated  French  Presbyterian  preach- 
er,   Peter  de  Bosc,  of  Caen,  a  man   who  was 
extremely  beloved,  as  much  for  his  abilities  as 
for  his  urbanity  of  manners.  A  letter  de  Cachet, 
had  removed  him  from  his  office,  but  October 
the  fifteenth,  1664,  Mr.  De  Bosc  recovered  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  his  church,  and  the  joy 
which  was  at  Caen,  when  he  came  there,  cannot 
be  expressed.    A  great  many  honourable  persons 
congratulated  him;   but  there  was   a  catholic 
gentleman  who  then  did  one  of  the  strangest 
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things  ever  heard  of.  He  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction in  tlie  province,  whose  life  was  not  very 
regular,  but  who  rriade  open  profession  of  loving 
pastors  who  had  particular  talents,  and  seemed 
particularly  enamoured  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  De 
Bosc. 

INDULGENCES. 

An  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted  by 
Forsham,  Bishop,  of  Ely,  to  [those  who  going 
three  tiraefe  round  a  certain  cross  in  the  Church 
yard  of  Westoneyrige,  live  and  die,  saying  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  ave  tfraria,  for  the  souls  of 
John  Emmessone  and  Alice,  his  wife,  whose 
bodies  repose  there,  and  for  all  christian  souls, — 
Dated  Holbourae,  Ultimo  marcii,  1406. 

Ah  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted  by 
Thomas  de  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1375,  to 
all  those  who  should  assist  him  at  offering 
up  praters  and  saying  masses  for  the  prosperous 
voyage  of  Edmund^  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  John 
duke  of  Brittany. 

On  the  12  July,  1385,  a  mandate  was  sent 
from  the  Archbishop  to  his  suffragans,  to  put  up 
prayers,  cekbrdte  masses*  processions,  and  make 
sfrmohs  fbt  the  good  success  of  the  king,  who 
was  then  on  an  expedition  against  the  Scots,  and 
grants  forty  days  indulgence  tor  the  celebrants 
and  assistants  of  devotion  with  contrition. 
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.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1389,  a  mandate  was  is- 
sued to  pay  and  inake  processions  for  the  safety 
of  the  church  aud  state,  and  king,  with  an  indul- 
gence of  forty  days  to  the  assistants,  &c. 

A  mandate  from  the  Archbishop  to  cause, 
masses,  processions,  and  litanies,  for  peace  and 
tranquility ;  dated  in  Pnoratn  de  Dunmoxv  24  Juliif 
1 397.  The  bishop  orders  his  official  to  execute 
it  with  forty  days  indulgence  as  usual. 

A  mandate  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  bishops 
to  order  processions,  &c.  against  the  duke  of 
Orleans  Dux  Attrition,  who  was  come  into 
Mil  ford  Haven  with  144  ships.  The  bishop  or- 
ders his  official  the  commissary  general  to  execute 
it,  and  grant  40  days  indulgence  as  usual ;  dated 
Dodyngton,  4th  September,  1405. 

Indulgence  of  40  days  (dated  4th  June,  1408) 
was  granted  to  those  who  visited  the  chapel  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Conventual 
Church  of  Thorney,  with  confession  and  contri- 
tion, should  say  the  Antiphon  the  Bishop  (Ford- 
ham)  lately  in  his  visitation  found  newly  institut- 
ed there  in  honour  of  our  lady,  beginning  Ave 
Regina  and  after  Compline  of  each  day.  should 
sing  the  same  in  the  said  chapel,  or  be  present 
at  the  singing  of  it,  or  should  supply  lights  for 
the  same  use,  or  who  should  assist  the  masks 
when  they  are  hindered  from  saying  the  same- 
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RELIGIOUS    RF.FABT1E. 

Furetiere  rocntioas  a  ditnimtire  Jewish  physi- 
cian on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  hiring  caused 
a  crucifix  to  be  fastened  over  his  door,  which  at 
the  close  of  the  day  he  endeavoured  himself  to 
take  down,  but  was  prevented  by  the  shortness 
of  his  stature.  Observing  a  tall  porter  going  by 
he  desired  bint  to  take  down  die  crucifix;-  Hie 
catholic,  surveying  his  Jewish  countenance", 
sharply  replied—"  Let  those  take  him  down 
"  who  hung  film  up." 

PROTISTA  JiT    SEAL. 

The  tapestries  which  Jane  of  Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre,  worked  with  her  owv'hohds,  as  hanging 
monuments  of  the  liberty  she  procured  herself 
and  others  by  shaking  off  the  yfeke  of  the  pope, 
were  Uglily  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
timet,  la  order  to  show  as  plainly  a*  possible*, 
her  opinion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  moss,  bavingn. 
very  beaotiftil  and  excellent  place  of  tapestry, 
wrought  by  her  mother  Margaret,  m  whisk  mis 
admirably  well  represented  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  and  the  priest  holding  out  the  wafer  to 
the  people,  she  pulled  oat  the  square  piece  in 
which  this  was  depleted,  and-  instead  of  tie  priest 
she  put  in  with  her  own  hand  a  Cos,  wtiieh  turn- 
ing ftseff  toward  the  people,  and  grfmrhcg  -meat 
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horridly,  represented  with  its  paw  in  its  month, 
these  words.  Dens  vobiscum,  the  Lord  be  with 
you.  In  toother  very  rich  suit  of  tapestry  hang- 
ings which  .belonged  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
Lather  and  Calvin  were  represented  giving  his 
holiness  a  clyster,  which  worked  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  seen  in  another  compart- 
ment troubled  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  loose- 
ness, and  evacuating  a  number  of  kingdoms  and 
sovereignties  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  duke- 
dom  of  Saxony,  &c.  Now  Luther  certainly  did 
all  this,  but  who  would  expect  to  see  it  thus 
grossly  perpetuated. 

CURIOUS   PICTURE. 

There  is  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Bruges  that 
puts  not  only  all  chronology,  but  all  else  out  of 
countenance.  It  is  the  marriage  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  St.  Dominic,  the 
patron  of  the  church,  performs  the  ceremony, 
the  Virgin  Mary  joins  their  hands,  and  to  crown 
the  anachronism,  king  David  plays  the  harp  at 
the  wedding* 

RELIGIOUS   MUMMERY. 

Religious  mummery  seems  to  be  not  an  inap- 
propriate title  for  an  article  on  some  of  the  pious 
vows  which  were  made  by  the  knights  in  the 
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time*  of  chivalry. '  The  most  extraordinary  of 
these  vows;  was  perhaps  that  of  the  peacock  o* 
pheasant,  made  by  the  knight  on  the  bird ;  it 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner ;  the  day 
on  which  the  knights  were  to  take  their  solemn 
vows,  a  peacock  or  pheasant,  sometimes  roasted, 
but  always  dressed  and  garnished  out  with  its 
finest  feathers,  was  brought  in  with  great  dignity 
t>y  the  ladies  or  the  young  gentlewomen,  in  a 
large  gold  or  silver  vessel  in  the  midst  of  a  nu- 
merous company  of  assembled  knights.  They 
presented  this  dish  to  each  knight,  who  made  hi& 
vow  on  the  bird:  after  which  they  carried  it 
back,  and  placed  it  on  a  table,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  assistants.  The  skill  of  the  person 
who  carved  it,  consisted  in  dividing  the  part  so 
nicely  that  all  present  might  have  a  share.  The 
old  romancers  who  wrote  on  this  singular  vow 
inform  us,  that  the  ladies  or  young  gentlewomen, 
after  presenting  the  bird  to  every  knight,  chose 
one  of  the  most  .valiant  knights  to  accompany 
them  in,  this  ceremony,  and  to  direct  the  pea- 
cock to  that  knight  whom  he  esteemed  the 
bravest:  which  being  done,  the  knight  elected, 
cut  up  the  bird  and  distributed  it  in  his  sight. 
So  high  a  preference  bestowed  on  eminent  valour 
was  not  accepted  till  after  a  long  and  modest 

resistance,  and  confessing  themselves  the  least 
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worthy  «f  this  honour:  in  the  same  manner  as 
the*  knights  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  holy 
Ghost  protested  they  were  wholly  undeserving 
of  so  glorious  a  distinction.  The  account  of  the 
singular  ceremony  which  passed  at  Lisle  in  1453, 
on  conferring  this  order  at  the  court  of  Philip  the 
good>  duke  of  Burgundy*  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagant 
specimen  of  religious  mummery  upon  record. 
h  was  exhibited  upon-  occasion  of  the  crusade 
against  the-  Turks,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern-  Empire  was  accomplished  by  the  taking 
of  Constantinople;  and  is  thus  described  by  Mat- 
thew de  Couci,  and  Oliver  de  ta  Bfanche,  who 
were  at  this  feast.  The  necessary  time  for  the 
preparations  and  arrival  of  the  knights,  was 
passed  in  several  masts  given:  by  the  principal 
lords,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  the  duke  of 
Cteves,  when  tfiey  proclaimed  the  banquet  of  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Which  according'  to 
the  ancient  custom  was  to  be  given  eighteen 
days  from  that  time.  The  proclamation  was 
thus  made :  a  lady,  mounting^on  the  table  where 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  seated,  by  a  step 
made  for  that  purpose,  kneeled  down  before  him, 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  that  prince  a  chrapletor 
crown  of  flowers :  from  hence  the  custom  of  offer* 
ing  atbalfe,  a  nosegay  to  the  person*  who  i*w 
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give  the  next  entertainment.    When  tire  eighteen 
day*  were  passed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  drew 
together  his  whole  court,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
different  states  to  his  banquet,  which  was  the 
annunciation  of  the  high  mysteries  of  religion 
and  of  knighthood ;  when,  if  the  magnificence  of 
the  prince  was  admired  in  the  multitude  and 
abundance  of  services*  it  was  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  elegant  spectacles  displayed  in  the 
entremets,  or  curious  and  dainty  dishes,  brought 
in  between  the  services  and  the  fruits ;  by  which 
the    feast   was  rendered  more  pompous  and 
amusing.    There  appeared  in  the  ball  divers 
decorations,  machines,  figures  of  men,  and  extra- 
ordinary animals,  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  and  a 
sea  with  vessels  on  it;  all  these  objects  were  in* 
temixed  with  personages,  with  birds  and  other 
living  animals,  who  were  in  motion  in  the  hall, 
or  on  the  great  table,  and  represented  the  actions) 
relative  to  the  design  the  duke  had  formed? 
which  was  to  exhibit  the  feasts  of  the  palace  of 
Alsine,  in   the  ancient  court  of  France.    It  is 
astonishing  to  conceive  what  must  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  hall  which  eontained  so  spa- 
cious a  table,  or  rather  so  vast  a  theatre,  with 
the  ground  necessary  for  the  action  of  so  many 
machines  and  persons,  without  reckoning  the 

multitude  of  the  guests,  and  the  crowd  of  spec- 
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tators.    In  the  midst  of  this  spectable,  entered 
suddenly  a  giant,  armed  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  a  Moor  of  Grenada ;  he  led  an  elephant  who 
carried  a  castle  on  his  back,  in  which  was  a  lady 
bathed  in  tears,  and  dressed  in  long  mourning 
habits  as   a  nun,  or  devotee  to  the  cloister. 
When  she  came  into  the  hall,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  she  recited  a  poem  of 
three  stanzas,  which  commanded  the  giant  to 
stop;  but  he  looking  on  her  with  a  fixted  eye, 
continued  his  march  till  he  came  to  the  table  of 
the  duke.    At  that  moment  the  captive  'lady, 
who  represented  religion,  made  a  long  complaint 
in  verse,  on  the  calamities  she  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  infidels  and  reproached  the  iuke- 
warmness  of  those  who  ought  to  have  succoured 
and  delivered  hen     When  this  lamentation  was 
_*over,  the  king  at  arms,  of  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  preceded  by  a  long  file  of  officers  at  arms, 
and  carrying  on  his  head  a  pheasant  alive,  which 
was  ornamented  with  a  golden  collar,  enriched 
with    pearls    and    precious   stones,  advanced 
towards  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  presented  to 
him  two  young  ladies,  the  one  of  whom  was 
Yolande  the  natural  daughter  of  that  prince, 
and  the  other,  Isabel  of  Neufchatel,  daughter  of 
the  Lord  de  Montaigu,  each  accompanied  by  a 
knight  of  the   golden  fleece.    At  the  same  time 
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the  king  at  arms  offered  to  the  duke,  the  bird 
he  carried,  in  the  name  of  these  ladies,  who  re- 
commended  themselves   to  the    protection  of 
their  sovereign,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient 
custom,  according  to  which,  in  the  great  feasts 
and  noble  assemblies,  they  presented  to  the 
princes,  lords,  and  noble  ladies,  a  peacock,  or 
some  other  royal  bird  on  which  to  make  vows 
serviceable  to  those  ladies  who  should  implore 
their  assistance*    The  duke  after  having  atten- 
tively listened  to  the  petition  of  the  king  at  arms 
returned  a  billet,  which  was  read  aloud,  and 
began  in  these  woids :  "  I  vow  to  God  my  crea- 
"  tor,  and   to  the  glorious  Virgin  his  mother; 
"  and  after  these  to  the  ladies  and  the  pheasants, 
"  &c.M    U  further  contained  solemn  promises, 
the  gfrnd  intent  of  this  allegorical  exhibition,  to 
carry  the  war  among  the  infidels  for  the  defence 
of  the  oppressed  church,  and  that  castle  in  which 
thi*  siogular  ceremony  was  represented.    The 
vow  made  by  the  duke,  was  the.  signal  of  all  the 
other  vows,  each  of  which  had  in  view   the 
proving  of  the  courage  of  those  who  made  them, 
against  the  Turks;  and  some  arbitrary  penance 
was  added,  aa  to  abstain  from  wine  and  meat  on 
certain  .days,  not  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  not  to  eat  on 
a  tablecloth,  to  wear  shirts  of  hair,  or  armour 

next  the  skin,  &c  till  these  engagements  wens 
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pfffcraied.  The  conclusion  of  the**  vows  was 
celebrated  by  4  new  spectacle.  A  Jady,  dressed 
in  white,  in  the  habit  of  a  nan,  bearing  on  her 
shoulder  a  scroll*  on  which  was  written,  M  Grace 
"  of  God, v  in  letters  of  gold,  came  to>  thank  the 
assembly,  and  presented  twelve  ladies*  conduct- 
ed by  as  many  knights.  These  ladies  represent* 
ed  different  virtues;  the  name  of  each,  every 
lady  carried  also  on  her  shoulder,  marked,  on  a 
billet  or  heart,  and  that  they  were  to  be  of  this 
expedition  to  insare  it  suoces*.  When  they  had 
passed  in  review,  one  after  the  other,  presented 
their  billet  to  the  "  Grace  of  God,"  who  read 
them,  and  recited  at  the  end  of  each,  in  a  couplet 
of  eight  verses,  the  names  of  the  ladies,  which 
were,  Faith,  Justice,  Charity,  Reason,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  Strength,  Truth,  Liberality,  Dili- 
gence, Hope,  Valour :  all  which  were  to  express 
the  virtues  necessary  to  a  true  and  perfect  knight. 
These  ceremonies  over,  they  all  began  to  dance 
in  figures,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted ;  and 
with  these  allegorical  and  magnificent  entertain- 
ment* ended  this  noble  and  joyful  feast. 

SAIST    BBVMO. 

After  St.  Benno  had  assumed  the  monastic 
habit,  he  founded  a  convent  in  6l6,  at  Clynneg. 
€advan,  king  of  North  Wales,  was  his  great 
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patron,  and  promised  kirn  much  land :  his  ton 
Cadwallan  performed  the  promise,  and  received 
from  the  saint  a  golden  sceptre  with  sixty  cows. 
The  land  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  a  little  infant, 
and  his  title  proved  good)  the  king  refuses  either 
to  give  other  land  in  lieu,  or  to  resign  the  pre- 
sent. Bruno  cursed  nim  and  went  away;  but 
was  appeased  by  Gwrddeint,  first  cousin  to  the 
king,  who  overtook  him,  and  gave  the  town  of 
Clynnog  for  ever  to  God  and  St.  Beuno,  for  his 
own  sod's  sake,  and  that  of  the  wicked  Cadwal- 
lan.  Long  after  his  time  the  Carmelites,  or 
white  monks,  had  here  an  establishment)  bat  they 
were  suppressed  at  an  unknown  period.  At  the 
time  of  the  Lincoln  taxation,  or  the  year  1291, 
the  church  was  collegiate,  consisting  of  five  poN 
tionists,  or  prebendaries,  and  it  continued  so  to 
the  dissolution,  at  which  time  ks  revenues  must 
have  been  very  great,  many  of  the  kings  and  first 
people  of  the  country  appearing  on  the  list  of 
benefactors.  At  present  there  are  no  sort  of 
revenues  to  keep  4his  venerable  pUe  from  falling 
to  ruin,  but  the  offering  of  calves  and  lambs, 
which  happen  to  be  born  with  the  N6d  Beuno 
or  mark  of  St.  Beuno,  a  certain  natural  mark  in 
the  ear,  have  net  entirely  ceased.  They  are 
brought  to  the  church  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint,  and  delivered  to  the 
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churchwardens,  who  sell  and  account  for  them, 
and  put  it  into  a  great  chest  called  Cyf  St. 
Beuno,  made  of  one  piece  of  oak,  secured  with 
three  locks.  From  this  the  Welch  have  a  pro- 
verb for  attempting  any  very  difficult  thing. 
"  You  may  as  well  try  to  break  up  St.  Beuno's 
"  chest.'*  The  little  money  resulting  from  the 
sacred  beasts  or  casual  offerings  is  eitberapplied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  in  aid  of  repairs. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO   A    CHAPLAIN. 

The  following,  and  we  believe  they  arc  Unique, 
are  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwedir's  Instructions  to 
his  chaplain,  the  reverend  John  Pryce.  "  First, 
you  shall  have  the  chamber  I  showed  you  in  my 
gate,  private  to  yourself,  with  lock  and  key,  and 
all  necessaries.  In  the  morning  I  expect  you 
should  rise,  and  say  prayers  in  my  bail,  to  my 
household  below,  before  they  go  to  work;  and 
when  they  come  in  at  night,  that  you  call  before 
you  all  the  workmen,  specially  the  youth,  and  take 
account  of  them  of  their  belief,  and  of  what  Sir 
Meredith  taught  them.  I  beg  you  to  continue 
for  the  most  part  in  the  lower  house :  you  are 
to  have  onlye  what  is  done  there,  that  you  may 
inform  me  of  any  disorder  there*  There  is  a 
bayliff  of  husbandry  and  a  porter,  who  will  be 
commanded  by  you.    The  morning  after  you  be 
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up,  and  have  said  prayers,  as  afore,  I  would  you 
to  bestow  in  study  on  any  commendable  exercise 
of  your  body.  Before  dinner  you  are  to  come  up 
and  attend  grace  or  prayers,  if  there  be  any  pub- 
licke;  and  to  sit  up  if  there  be  not  greater 
strangers  above  the  chyldren,  who  you  are  to 
teach  in  your  own  chamber.  When  the  table 
from  half  downwards  is  taken  up,  then  are  you 
to  rise  and  to  walk  in  the  alleys  near  at  hand 
until  grace  time,  and  to  come  in  then  for  that 
purpose.  After  dinner,  if  I  be  busy,  you  may  go 
to  bowles,  shuffel  bord,  or  any  other  honest, 
decent  recreation,  until  I  go  abroad.  If  you  see 
me  void  of  business,  and  go?to  ride  abroad,  you 
snail  command  a  gelding  to  be  made  ready  by 
the  grooms  of  the  stable,  and  to  gq  with  me.  If 
I  go  to  bowles  or  shuffle  bord,  I  shall  lyke  of 
your  company,  if  the  place  be  not  made  up  with 
strangers.  I  would  have  you  go  every  Sunday 
in  the  year  to  some  church  hereabouts,  to 
preache,  giving  warnynge  to  the  parish,  to  bring 
the  yowths  at  after  noon  to  the  church  to  be 
catechysed ;  in  which  poynt  is  my  greatest 
dare  that  you  be  paynfull  and  dylygent.  Avoyd 
the  alehouse,  to  sytt  and  keepe  drunkard's  com* 
pany  ther,  being  the  greatest  discredit  your  fane- 
lion  can  have.'' 
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ULR1C   ZV1VGHL. 

The  papal  church  has  recorded  the  deaths  of 
numerous  Christians,  who  have   fallen    by  the 
hands  of  the  pagans ;  the  reformed  church  might 
afford  a  more  numerous  catalogue  of  martyrs, 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  popery ;  among  these, 
Ulric  Zuingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  is  not  one  of 
the  least  distinguished.     In  a  battle  which  took 
place  in  October  1531,  between  the  troops  of 
the  five  associate  catholic  cantons,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Zurichers,  in-  which  the  latter*  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  were  entire- 
ly rod  ted,  Zuingle,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  fell  senseless! 
to  the  ground.    As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  raise  himself  up,  he  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast  and  lifted  his  languid  eyes  to 
heaven.   In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  some 
catholic  soldiers,  who,  without  knowing  him,  of- 
fered to  bring  a  confessor ;  but  as  he  made  a 
sign  of  refusal,  the  soldiers  exhorted  him  to  re- 
commend his  soul  to  the  holy  virgin.      On  a. 
second  refusal,  one  of  them  furiously  exclaimed, 
"  Die,  then,  obstinate  heretic,**  and  pierced  him 
through  with  a  sword.    His  body  was  found  the 
next  day,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name  drew  to- 
gether a  great  crowd  of  spectators.     One  of 
these,  who  had  been  his  colleague  at  Zurich, 
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after  intently  gazing  on  his  face,  thus  expressed 
his  feelings:  "Whatever  may  hare  been  thy 
"  faith,  I  am  sure  thou  wert  always  sincere,  and 
"  that  thou  lovedst  thy  country*  May  God  take 
"  thy  soul  to  his  mercy."  Among  the  savage 
herd,  some  voices  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  burn  his 
"  accursed  remains.*'  The  proposal  was  ap- 
plauded, a  military  tribunal  ordered  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  ashes  of  Zuingie  were  scattered  to 
the  wind.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  47,  he  termi- 
nated a  glorious  career,  by  aa  event  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  and 
occasioned  triumph  to  the  partisan*  of  the  Rom- 
ish church. 

AIlL  OH. 

Of  all  the  gifts  we  can  receive  from  nature, 
the  most  useful  is  the  faculty  of  being  silent,  or 
making  a  reply  a  propos.  A  French  abbe,  whose 
wit  has  rendered  him  the  delight  of  every  draw- 
ing-room in  Paris',  frequently  declares  that  si- 
lence has  been  of  greater  service  to  him  than  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  relates  the  following 
anecdote  which  brought  him  into  notice  among 
the  polite  word  when  he  was  not  more  than  eigh- 
teen years  old :  Having  been  invited  one  day  to 
dine  with  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  he  repaired  to 
that  celebrated  nobleman's  house,  and  entered 
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the  room  where  the  company  were  assembled, 
with  the  staid,  sober  demeanour  which  became 
his  sacred  character,  and  with  a  slow  solemn 
pace,  \fhich,  however  it  might  occasion  his  tak- 
ing up  more  time  to  traverse  a  room,  has  not 
prevented  him  from  making  great  progress  in 
the  world*  Scarcely  had  he  advanced  ten  steps 
into  the  saloon,  when  the  door  of  it  opened 
again,  and  the  duchess  of  Q— — ,  the  sister  of 
M.  de  Choiseul,  and  whose  influence  with  her 
brother  was  unbounded,  was  announced.  The 
abb6  stopped  for  an  instant  to  allow  the  duchess 
to  pass,  and  turning  a  little  towards  her,  ex- 
claimed "  Ah !"  The  duchess  walked  quickly 
on,  but  nevertheless  cast  a  look  upon  the  abbe, 
who,  without  being  in  the  least  discomposed,  pro- 
ceeded very  quietly  to  place  himself  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  table  where  dinner  was  served.  In  the 
dining  room  every  one  was  silent,  waiting  for 
the  sister  of  the  duke  to  speak,  when  she  sud- 
denly espying  the  author  of  the  interjection, 
which  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  addressed 
him  with  "  Mr.  l'abbe,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
"  the  '  Ah !'  which  you  pronounced  on  my  en- 
"  trance."  "  I,  Madame  laduchesse  ?  I  did  not 
"  say  Ah!  but  I  said  Oh  !*  The  first  time  in  her 
life  the  duchess  was  confuted,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive that  the  abbe  was  *nly  eluding  the  ques* 
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tkm ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  interpret  this  Bin* 
gular  reply,  remained  silent*  Every  one  howe- 
ver, addressed  the  impassible  abb£ ;  the  same 
evening  he  received  nine  invitations,  and  thanks- 
to  bis  talent  for  speaking  without  saying  a  word* 
immediately  passed  for  a  wit, 

REVEREND    MR.    FELTON   AND   HANDEL. 

.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Felton  was  a  musical  composer 
of  some  note  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
finding  that  his  first  organ  concertos  were  well 
received,  he  opened  a  subscription  for  a  second 
set,  and  begged  of  Mr*  Brown,  the  leader  of  his 
Majesty's  band;  to  solicit  Mr.  Handel's  permis- 
sion to  insert  his  name  in  the  list.    Brown,  who 
had  been  in  great  favour  with  Handel. the  winter 
before,  when  he  led  his  oratorios,  remembering 
how  civilly  he  had  been  attended  by  him  to  the 
door,  and  how  carefully  cautioned  after  being 
heated  by  a  crowded  room,  and  hard  labour  at 
the  rehearsals  in  Brook-street,,  not  to  stir  with- 
out a  chair,  had  no  doubt  of  his  success :  but. on 
mentioning  to  him  the  Rev.  Mr.  Felton's  request 
as  delicately  as  possible,  one  morning  when  he 
was  shaving,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, who  being  about  to.  publish  some  concertos, 
by  subscription,  was  extremely  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  his  name  and  the  acceptance  of  a* 
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book*  merely  to  grace  his  list  without  involving 
him  in  any  kind  of  expence.  Handel,  patting  the 
barber's  hand  aside,  gets  up  in  a  fary,  with  Us 
race  still  in  a  lather,  and  cries  ont  with  great  ve- 
hemence :  "  Tanm  your  seluf,  and  go  to  der  teif- 
"  fel— a  barson  make  concerto !  Why  he  no  make 
"  sarmon?"  In  short,  Brown  seeing  him  in  such 
a  rage,  with  razors  in  his  reach,  got  out  of  the 
room  as  fast  as  he  could,  lest  he  should  have 
used  them  in  a  more  barbarous  way  than  would 
have  been  safe. 

BARDSEYE   ISLAND,   IV    WALKS. 

Bardseye  island  is  about  two  mile*  in  cireum* 
ference  and  contains  but  few  inhabitant,  al- 
though it  once  afforded  an  asylum  during  We  Is 
twenty  thousand  saints,  and  after  death,  gravel 
to  as  many  of  their  bodies.  Well,  therefore, 
might  it  be  called  insula  Sanctorum,  the  isle  of 
saints.  Dr.  Fuller,  however,  observes,  u  ft 
"  would  be  more  facile  to  find  graves  in  Bard* 
*  seye  for  so  many  saints,  than  to  find  saints  for 
"  so  many  graves."  But,  to  approach  the  truth-, 
let  it  be  said,  that  Dubritius,  archbishop  of  Caer1 
leon,  almost  worn  out  with  age,  resigning  hrs 
see  to  St.  David,  retired  here,  and,  according  ts 
the  best  account,  died  in  612,  and  was  interrrf 
in  the  spot,  but  in  after  times  his  body  wastemo* 
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ted  to  Landaft  The  slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor,  in  the  year  607,  is  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  this  population  of  this  island,  for 
not  only  the  brethren  who  escaped,  but  numbers 
of  other  pious  Britons,  fled  thither  to  avoid  the 
rage  of  the  Saxons.  The  time  in  whicn  the  re- 
ligious house  was  founded  is  very  uncertain;  it 
probably  was  before  the  retreat  of  Dubritus,  for 
idtnethrag  of  that  kind  must  have  occasioned  him 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  place.  It  seem* 
likely  to  hare  been  a  seat  of  the  Culdees  or  Coii- 
iet,  the  first  religious  residents  of  Great  Britain, 
*ho  sought  islands  and  desert  places  m  which 
feey  might  in  security  worship  the  true  -God. 
It  was  certainly  resorted  to  m  very  eariy  times ; 
for  our  accounts  say  that  it  flourished  as  a  con- 
>«etot  in  the  days  of  Cadwan,  king  of  Britain, 
joeval  with  Dubritius. 

MIRACULOUS   CREDULITY. 

During  the  season  of  miracles,  worked  by 
kidget  Burtock,  of  Cheshire,  who  healed  all 
(peases  by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation  of 
siting  spittle,  multitudes  resorted  to  her  from 
ill  parts,  and  kept  her  salival  glands  in  full  em- 
ttoy.  Sir  John  Pryce,  with  a  high  spirit  of  en- 
husiasm,  wrote  to  this  wonderful  woman,  to 
sake  him  a  visit  at  Newtown  Hall,  in  order  to 
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»t«tort  to  him  hi»  third  and  fatoarite  wifc»  The 
tetter  will  best  tell  the  foundation  ob  which  he 
boilt  his1  strange  hope,  and  very  uncommon  re- 
quest. 

Purport  of  Sir  John  Pryce's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bridget  Burtock,  1748.    «  Madam— Haying  re- 
*« eired  information  by  repeated  advises,  both 
public  and  private,  that  you  have  of  late  per- 
formed many  wonderful  cures,  even  where  the 
"  best  physicians  have  failed  ;   and   that  the 
"  means  used  appear  to  be  very  inadequate  to 
"  the  effects  produced ;  I  cannot  but  look  upon, 
"  you  as  an  extraordinary  and  highly  favoured 
"person.     And  why  may  not  the  same  most 
"  merciful  God  who  enables  you  to  restore  sight 
"  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  strength 
"  to  the  lame,  also  enable  you  to  raise  the  dead 
"  to  life  ?    Now,  having  lately  lost  a  wife,  whom 
"  I  most  tenderly  loved,  my  children  an  excellent 
"  step-mother,  and  our  acquaintances  a  very 
"  dear  and  valuable  friend,  you  will  lay  us  all 
"  under  the  highest  obligations ;  and  I  earnestly 
"  entreat  you,  for  God  Almighty's  sake,  that  you 
"  will  put  up  your  petitions  to  the  throne  of 
"  Grace  on  our  behalf,  that  the  deceased  may  be 
"  restored   to  us,  and  the  late  dame  Eleanor 
'«  Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead.     If  your  per- 
"  sonal  attendance  appears  to  you  to  be  neces- 
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"  aary,  1  will  send  my  coach  and  six,  with  pro- 
per servants,  to  wait  on  you  hither,  whenever 
you  please  to  appoint  Recompence  of  any 
44  kind  that  you  could  propose,  would  be  made 
"  with  the  utmost  gratitude ;  but  I  wish  the  bare 
**  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive  both  to  Ood  and 
"  you.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient,  and 
"  very  much  afflicted  humble  servant, 

"JOHN    FRYCE." 
ANTICHRIST. 

It  appears  from  a*  Swedish  work,  called  an 
Historical  account  of  the  Last  Years  of  the  Reign 
of  Gustavus  the  Fourth,  Adolphus,  late  king  of 
Sweden,  that  that  monarch  had  the  prophetical 
enthusiasm  upon  him.  He  had  gotten  hold  of  a 
commentary  upon  the  Revelations  which  turned 
his  brain*  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  let- 
ters .of  Bounaparte's  name,  composed  the  mysti- 
cal number  of  666,  the  number  of  the  beast  J 
that  Napoleon  being  the  beast,  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  dis- 
comfit him.  He  was  express  in  his  directions  to 
his  ministers,  that  Bounaparte's  Christian  name 
should  be  written  Neapoleon,  because  this  spel- 
ling was  required  to  support  the  calculation. 
When .  a  Russian  prince  was  sent  to  treat  with 
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Jum  at  JLnnenbetg,  he  favoured  him  with  the 
•Apocalypse,  and  Afterward* aent&nva letter to 
Aariin*  containing  toothing  but  a  chapter  on  the 
beauty  translated  into  French  from  'the  Swedish 
JSiUe.     But  not  merely  the  ex-king  of  Sweden, 
fcr  the  Rev.  Mr.  £aber  also,  ^prophesied  the 
downfall  of  Bottnaparte-r-the  beast  ifrom  the 
thirteenth  «haptar.  #f  Revelations*    3tbesc  are 
hisweids;  "The  beast  rising  oat  of  the  sea 
"(Corsica,)  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
"  and  upon  his  head  ton4i#nttv«nd  ten  crowns,  is 
*  Buonaparte ;  this  beast  was  to  kmte  feigned 
forty-two  montha,  aa  emperor  of  France*    Buo- 
naparte has  nearly  reigned  this  exact  number 
of  months;  the  dragon,  i.  jb.  the  devil,  gave 
4(  him  his  power  and  igreat  authority ;  and  he 
"  caused  all,  both  great  and  small, -rich  and  poor, 
"  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right 
-"  hand*  i.  e.  Buonaparte  has  caused  nil  person* 
"  to  submit  to  his  tyranny.    The  beast's  number 
"  was  six  hundred  three  score  and  six,  which 
"  exactly  corresponds  with  the  numerical  calcula- 
"  tion  of  nil  the  letters  in  Buonaparte's  name, 
"  reckoning  the  letters  according  to  the  number 
"  affixed  to  each  before  the  introduction  of  the 
"  figures,  thus,  N  40,  A  1,  P  60,0  50,  h  20, 
"E5,A1,N  40,  the  letters  in  his  Christian 
•«  name ;  B  2,  U  1 10,  O  50,  N  10,  A  1,  P  60, 
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44  A  1,  R  80,  T  100,  E  3,  being  tlie  fetter*  of  his 
"  wrname,  amounting  altogether  to  066*  fee 
"identical  number  of  the  beast,  u  ei.BuoHa- 
"  parte."  This  divine*  adds,  "  That  without  the 
"  smallest  doubt,  as  the  truth  of  Revelation  ean 
"  never  be  questioned^,  ao  it?  follows,  that  the' 
41  Spanish  patriot*,  are  destined  to  put  an- end 
a  to  the  reign  of  this  beast  Bacmeparte.M  Wfell 
may  Swift  observe,  that  suck  ceminentators* on 
die  Revelations  tura^tprophets^without?  under- 
standing a  syllable*  of  the  text,         - 

*■  * 

A  POPISH  ttAETTH* 

Though  the  papists  invented'  this  system  of 
purifying  errors  and  heresies  by  fire,  yet  the  re- 
formers under  Henry  Vllt.  adopted  the  example, 
and  we  have  in  Hairs  Chronicle  the  fallowing 
disgraceful  narrative  of  the  burning  of  Friar 
Forest,  in  153%,  at  which  Latimer  himself  as- 
sisted! The  following  is  Hall**  narrative  and  we 
wish  it  were  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 

"  In  May,"  30th.  Henry  ViH.  A.  D.  1£3*. 
"  there  was  a  Fries,  called  friar  Forest;  one  of1 
"  the  observant  Friars/'  of.  Green wkh  "but  be 
'<  might  have  been;'  says  Hall  <  "  more  truly 
"named  an:  obstinate:  Friar.  This  obstinate 
"  Friar  had  secretly,  in  confessions,  declared'  td* 
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«  many  of  the  King's  tabjttts  that  the  King  *as 
'f  noVsupreme  head*  and  being  thereof  teemed 
"and  apprehended,  he  was  examined  how  he 
"  could  say  that  the  Kinfe  was  not  Supreme  Head 
<f  of  the  Church,  when  he  himself  had  sworn  to 
"  the  contrary.  He  answered  that  he  took  his 
u  oath  with  the  outward  man;  hot  his  inward 
"man  never  consented  thereunto.  •••  At  tins  an- 
"  swer  the  Lords  who  examined  him  looked  very 
".  strangely  at  the  dissimulation  of  the  Friar;  bat 
"  being  further  aoQused  of  diverse  heretical  and 
"  damnable  articles  that  he  held,  contrary  to  the 
"  Scripture  of  God,  he  was  after  sundry  examia- 
'•  ations  convinced  and  confuted,  and  gladly  eub- 
"  mitted  himself  to  abide  the  punishment  of  the 
"  Church.  But  upon  this  his  submission,  having 
"  more  liberty  than  before  he  had,  as  well  to 
"  talk  with  whom  he  would,  as  also  who  that 
"  would  to  talk  with  him ;  certain  such  outward 
'*  men  as  he  was,  so  talked  with 'him,  and  so  m- 
"  censed  him,  that  the  outward  Friar  was  as  far 
"  from  his  open  submission  as  ever  he  was,  and 
"when  his  .abjuration  was  sent  to  him  to  read 
u  and  look  upon,  he  utterly  refused  it,  and  ob- 
*  stinatery  stood  in  all  his  heresies -and  treasons 
"  before  conspired.  All  gentle  means  that  were 
"  possible  to  be  sought  for  bis  reconciliation  were 
"had,  but  the  more  gentler  that  the  Magistrates 
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"  were  to  him,  the  more  obstinate  was  the  Friar, 
"  and  would  neither  argue  nor  answer ;  wherfore 
"justly  was  he  condemnped ;  and  after  for  him 
"was  prepared,  in  Sinithfelde  in  London,  a  gal* 
"  lows  on  the  which  he  was  hanged  in  chaines 
^  by  the  middle  and  armholes  all  quicke,  and 
u  under  the  gallows  was  made  a  fire,  and  he  so 
"  consumed  and  brent  to  death.  At  his  coming 
M  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  was  prepared 
a  great  scaffold,  on  which  sat  the  nobles  pf 
the  realme,  and  the  Kings  Majesty's  most  bo- 
M  nourable  Council,  only  to  have  granted  pardon 
"  to  that  wretched  creature  if  any  spark  of  re- 
u  pentanee  would  have  happened  In  him.  Ther 
44  was  also  prepared  a  pulpit  where  a  right  reve- 
"  rend  father  in  God  and  a  retrained  and  famous 
"  clerk*  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  called  Hugh 
"  Latimer,  declared  to  him  his  errors  and  openly 
u  and  manifestly  by  the  Scripture  of  God  confut- 
"  ed  them,  and  with  many  and  godly  exhortations 
"  moved  him  to  repentance,  but  such  was  bis 
"  forwardness  that  he  neither  would  hear  nor 
"  speak. 
"And  a  little  before  the  execution,  a  huge  and 
great  Image  was  brought  to  the  gallows,  which 
Image  was  brought  out  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
"Welshmen  much  sought  and  worshipped.  This 
Image  was  called  DarveU  Gatheren,  and  the 
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"  Welshmen  had  a>  prophecy  thai  this  Image 
"  should  set  a  whole  Forest  a  fire,  which  prppbe- 
"  cy  now.  took  effect*  for  he  sat  this  Friar  Forest 
"  on.  firs  and  consumed  him  to  nothing.  This 
"  Friar,  when  he  saw  the  fire  come,  aod  thatp&e* 
"  sent  death  was  at  hand*  caught:  hold  upon  the 
"ladder,  which;  he  would  not  let  go,  but.  so  an* 
"  patiently  took  his  death,  that,  no  raan  that 
"  ever  put  his  trust  in  God  nev/ep  so  unquietly 
u  nor  so  ungodly  ended  his  life.  If  men^  might 
"  judge  him  by  his  outward  man,  he  appeared 
*  to  hare  little  knowledge  0f  God,  tnd  his  sin* 
"  cere  truth)  and  less  trust  in  him  at  hi»  ending* 
"Upon  the  gallows  that  he  died  on,  was  set 
"  up.  in  great  letters  these  verses  following  : 

-   <f  David  Darvell  Gatheren 
"  As  saith  the  Welshmen, 

«  Fetched  outlawes  out  of  Hell, 
M  Now  is  he  come  with  spere  and  shilde 
K  In  hames  to  burn  in  Smithfelde, 
*  For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell, 

41  And  Forest  the  Frier 
"  Th*t  obstinate  Iyer  . 

"  Thfrt  willfully  shalbe  dead; 
"In.  his  contuoiacie 
«  The  Gospell  doth  deny 

11  The  Kyng  to  be  supreme  head;* 
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MART  A*D  XDWABD  VI. 

•  The  frightful  reaction  which  took,  place  under 
Mary  was  doubtless  provoked  by  the  seal  of  tb* 
Reformers,  under  her  brother.  They  interdicted 
Maty  from  hearing  mass,  and  sent  commissioner* 
to  her  residence  at  Copt  Hall  to  cite  her  chap* 
fains.  She  remonstrated,  and'  her  letter,  as  fol- 
lows is  still,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  keeper  of  the 
MSS.  preserved  among  the  national  archiefes 
in  the  Harkian  MSS* 

"  My  dutye  moste  humbly-  remembred  unto 
"  your  Majestic  It  maye  please  the  game  to  be 
"  advertysed  that  I  have  by  my  servantes  receav- 
"  ed  your  moat  honorable  Letter*  the.contente* 
"  wherof  doe  not  a  little  trouble,  me,  and  so 
"  much  the  more  for  that  any  of  my  servants 
"  shoulde  move  or  attempte  me  in  matteres 
"  towchiog  my  sowle,  which  I  thinke  the  mean? 
<'  este  subjecte  within  your  Realme  could  evell 
#<  beare  at  their  servantes  hande ;  having  for  my 
"  parte  utterly  refused  heretofor  to  talke  with 
"  them  in  such  matteres,  and  of  all  other  per- 
"  sones  leaste  regarded  them  therein :  to  whom 
"  I  have  declared  what.  I  thinke  as  she  which 
"  trusted  that  your  Majestie  would  have  suffered 
"  me  your  poore  humble  siste/  and  beadeswoman 
"  to  have  used  the  accustomed  Masse,  which  the 
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"  Kinge  your  father  and  myne  with  all  hit  pre- 
"  decessores  evermore  used ;  wherin  Also  I  bfcve 
"  been  brought  upp  from  my  youth,  and  tber- 
**  unto  my  conscyence  doth  not  only  bynde  me; 
14  which  by  no  means  will  suffer  me  to  thmke 
u  one  thing  and  do  another,  bat  also  the  promise 
"made  to  the  Emperore  by  your  Majesties 
"  Connsell  was  an  assurance  to  me  that  in  so 
"  dotnge  I  should  not  oflend  the  Lawes,  although 
"  they  seeme  now  to  quadlefye  and  deny  the 
"  thing. 

"  And  at  my  laste  waytinge  upon  your  Ma- 

"  jestie  I  was  so  boukl  to  declare  my  mynd  and 

"  conscyence  to  the  same,  and    desired  your 

"  Highnes,  rather  then  yon  should  constraine  me 

"  to  leave  the  M*sse»  to  take  my  life,  whereunfo 

"  your  Majestic  made  me  a  very  gentle  answers 

**  And  nowe  I  beseche  your  Highnes  to  give 

me  leave  to  write  what  I  thinke  towching  your 

Majesties  Letteres.    In  deed  they  be  signed 

with  your  ownehand,  and  neverthelesse  in  my 

"  oppinione  not  your  Majesties  in  effecte»  be* 

'cause  it  is  well  knowne  (as  heretofore  I  have 

"  declared  in  the  presence  of  your  Highnes)  that 

'*  althoughe,  Our  Lorde  be  praysed,  your  Ma- 

"  jestie  hath  farre  more  knowledge  and  greater 

"  guides  then  otheres  of  your  yeares,  yett  it  k 

not  possible  that  your  Highnes  can  at  tbets 
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js  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  tleligeon.  And 
fore  I  take  it  that  the  matter  in  your 
sr  procedeth  from  such  as  do  wish  those 
•eg  to  take  place,  which  be  moste  agree- 
to  themselves :  by  whose  doinges  (your 
stie  not  offended)  I  intend  not  to  rule  my 
cyence. 

id  thus,  without  molestynge  your  Highnes 
further,  I  humblye  beseeche  the  same  ever, 
tods  sake,  to  beare  with  me  as  you  have 
,  and  not  to  thinke  that  by  my  doinges  or 
nple  any  inconvenyence  might  growe  to 
Majestie  or  your  Reakne ;  for  I  nse  it  not 
any  suche  soarte;  puttyng  no  doubte 
n  time  to  come,  whether  I  live  or  die,  your 
stie  shall  perceave  myne  intente  is  grownd- 
iipon  a  true  love  towardes  you,  whose 
11  estate  I  beseech  Almightie  God  long 
mtynewe,  which  is  and  shalbe  my  daylie 
sr,  accordinge  to  my  dutye. 
d  after  pardon  craved  of  your  Majestie  for 
rude  and  boulde  Letteres,  yf  neither  at  my 
Me  suite,  nor  for  regard  of  the  promisse 
» to  the  Emperor,  your  Highnes  will  suffer 
beare  with  me,  a»  you  have  done,  tyll  your 
stie  may  be  a  Judge  herein  yourselfe,  and 
understand  their  proceedinges,  (of  which 
goodness  yet  I  dispaire  not,)  otherwise, 
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u  rather  than  to  offend  God  and  my  coneeyeaee 
"  I  offer  my  bodye  at,  your-  will,  and  deatfcsMt    , 
"  he  more  welcome  than  lyfe  wkb  fetrewbefeA 
«  conssyence. 

"  Moate  humbly  beseeching  your  M ajeatie  tor  . 
*,'  pardon  my  slo.wenea  in  anawering*  your  Let?- 
"  teres,  for  my  owlde  deseasse  would  not  sofier 
"  me  te  write  any  soner..  And  thua  I  pcaye  Al- 
"  mightie  God  to  fcaep  your.  Majeatie:  hi.  alle 
"  vertue  and  hanpr,  with  good  health,,  andJeage 
"  lyie  to  hie  pleasure,  From  my  poor*  howaa  at 
"  Copped  Hall  the  si*  of  A  u gusto. 

Your  Mfyestie'a  moate 

humble  atatem 

MAJlX. 

wolsey's  natural  children. 
Of  the  fact  that  Wolsey  had  intrigues  with 
the  fair  sex  there  seems  no  doubt  He  had  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Winter,  long  Archdeacon  of 
York,  and  the  38th  article  of  the  Impeachment 
charges  him  with  having  had  two  children  by  a 
Mrs.  Leghe.  But  the  following  letter  in  the 
Museum,  to  Lord  Cromwell  puts  the  question 
beyond  doubts 

"  Ryghte  honorable,  after  meat  humyll  «om- 
"  mendacyons,  I  ljkewyce  besuche  you  that  the 

*  Ellis's  Collection,  Vol.  ii.  p.  92. 


an*  mvitms.  fiW 

4  Contents  of  this  my  simple  Letter  may  be 
••  secret;  and  that  for  asttiyche  as  I  hare  gfete 

*  cause  to  goo  home,  I  besuche  your  good  Mas- 

*  tershipe  to  comand  Mr.  Herytag  to  pre  at- 
4  tendance  opon  your  Maaterthfpe  for  the  know- 

*  lege  off  youre  picture  in  the  seyd  secrgtetttater, 

*  whicbe  ys  thra,  My  Lord  Cardinall  eawyd  me 
■*  to  put  a  yong  gentytt  haman  to  the  Mcmystery 

*  and  Nunry  off  Shayfftyibyry,  and  there  to  be 
"'provessyd,  and  wold  har  to  be  namyd  my 
"  doythter ;  and  the  troythe  ys  *hew  was  his 
"  dowythter :  and  now  by  yew  Visitacycm  she 

haythe  connnawynment  to  departe,  and  know- 
"  ythe  not  whether  Wherefore  I  humely  besuche 
••  your  Masterahipe  to  dyrect  yoor  Letter  to  the 
"  Abbas  there,  that  she  may  there  contyna  at 
u  hur  full  age  to  be  professed. 

<*  Withoute  dowyte  she  ys  other  xxiiij.  yere 
"  full,  or  shalbe  at  suche  tyme  of  the  here  as  she 
"  waa  boren,  which  was  a  bowyte  Myclelmas. 
"  In  this  your  doyng  your  Mastershipe  shall  do 
"  a  very  charitable  ded,  and  also  bynd  hur  and 
"  me  to  do  you  such  servyce  as  as  lyzthe  in  owre 
"  lytell  powers ;  as  knowythe  owre  Lord  God 
"  whome  I  humely  besuche  prosperyusly  and 
Monge  to  preserve  you. 

Your  orator 

JOHW  clusby." 
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A  tract  had  been  published  by  the,  Duke  of 
Grafton,  a  most  sincere  Christian  and  pious  mta, 
to  whose  public  character  infinite  injustice  hat 
been  done  by  the  domestic  virulence  of  Jesuits, 
but  who  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having  been 
a  warm  friend  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 'and 
enjoyed  the  useful  and  enviable  distinction  of 
transmitting  the  same  principles  unimpaired  to 
his  family.    In  this  work  his  grace  earnestly  re* 
commended  a  revisal  of  the  liturgy.   ;  He  was  of 
course  bitterly  attacked.    Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of 
Landaff,  wrote  a  pamplet  in  his  defence,  but  to 
liberal,  that  the  duke  most  candidly  and  kindly 
begged  him  not  to  publish  it,  saying,  he  never 
would  be  forgiven  for  it.     The  bishop  with  his 
accustomed  honesty  and  boldness,  after  thanking 
his  friend  for  this  considerate  advice,  declared, 
that  no  view  of  interest  could  deter  him  from 
doing  his  duty.     "  How,"  said. he  "  shall  Ian- 
"  swer  this  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ  ?    You  saw 
"  the  corruption  of  my  Church — you  had  some 
"  ability  to  attempt  a  reform,  but  secular  con- 
"  siderations  checked  your  integrity."     Accord- 
ingly the  pamphlet  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Considerations  on  the  expediency  of  revising 
the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
—by  a  constant  protestant."     One  of  his  prin- 
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cipal    improvements    was  the  omission  of  the 
Athanasian  creed ;  and  he  had  concerted  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  with  the  duke,. when  the  effects 
.of  the  French  Revolution  put  off  for  a  long  period 
all  such  measures.     He  had  intended  to  submit 
the  plan  to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  archbishops, 
in  the  first  instance.     The  king  was  deemed  fa- 
vourable to  such  a  reform,  from  the  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Heberden  of  what  happened  one 
Sunday  in  Windsor  Chapel*    "  The  clergyman." 
says  Bishop  Watson,  in  the  anecdotes  of  his  own 
life,  "  on  a  day  when  the  Athanasian  creed  was 
to  be  read,  began  with  Whosoever  mil  be  saved, 
&c     The  king,  who  usually  responded  with  a 
loud  voice,  was  silent ;  the  minister  repeated  in  a 
higher  tone  his  Whosoever ;  the  king  continued 
silent,  at  length  the  apostles'  creed  was  repeated 
by  the   minister,  and  the  king  followed  him 
throughout  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice." 

JOHN    HUSS, 

It  was  at  Constance  that  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Re- 
formation, sealed  their  testimony.  They  were 
burned  without  the  city,  on  a  plain  of  inconsider- 
able extent,  watered  by  the  Rhine.  There  is 
something,  now  that  four  centuries  have  closed 
upon  this  awful  scene,  deeply  impressive  in  the 
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warning  of  Huss,  addressing  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  church  where  he  was  unrobed,  preparatory 
to  his  execution,  the  assembled  multitude  of  hi* 
accusers.  H  Centum  revolutis  annis,  Deo  re- 
u  tpondebi+ie  e*  wrihi«?*"  -**  Le%  a  huadwd  years 
"  be  fled,  and  you  will  answer  to  God  and  nj&" 


THE    END* 


Plummer  md  Brewit,  Printei*,  Lore-Laae,  Eaatcheap. 
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